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PREFACE. 

It  is  hard  work  to  edit  a  Magazine,  when  editorship  is  mixed  up  with  other 
work.  Thia  conlinaes  to  be  our  personal  complaint  against  ourselves,  for  the 
sake  of  oar  subscribers. 

And  yet  to  deny  that  we  have  much  enjoyment  in  this,  and  in  other  work,  or 
to  say  that  we  do  not  furnish  a  Dollar's  worth  of  good  matter  to  our  subscribers 
during  the  year,  would  be  (we  think)  untrue. 

Providence  presents  an  increased  variety  of  subjects  for  discussion,  and  we 

shall  endeavour  to  do  our  best  to  inculcate  sound  sentiments,  and  to  promote  the 

cause  of  religion  by  our  labours. 

C.  V.  R. 
Not.  80th,  18G9. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  Apostles  to  send  their  Christian  saluta- 
tions to  individual  believers  in  the  churches  to  which  their  epistles 
were  written,  but  in  no  other  epistle  is  it  done  so  largely  as  in  that 
to  the  Church  at  Rome. 

In  the  last  chapter  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight  persons 
mentioned  b;  name,  besides  two  families,  the  heads  of  which  are 
named,  and  other  little  circles  of  friends,  called  '^  the  Church  that 
is  in  their  house,"  or,  "the  brethren  which  are  with  them,"  or  " all 
the  saints  which  are  with  them."  Of  the  number  distinctly  desig- 
nated, seventeen  or  eighteen  were  men  and  ten  were  women. 

The  epithets,  or  descriptive  expressions,  applied  to  many  of  the 
individuals,  are  not  without  interest,  as  well  as  meaning.  One  is 
called  "  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  of  the  Church  ...  a  succourer 
of  many  and  of  myself  also."  Others  are  named  "  my  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  "my  work-fellow,"  "well-beloved,"  "beloved  in 
the  Lord,"  "  approved  in  Christ,"  "  in  Christ  before  me,"  "  who 
bestowed  much  labour  on  us,"  "  my  fellow-prisoners,"  "  who  labour 
in  the  Lord,"  "  salute  Rufus,  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother 
and  mine." 

It  is  fnrther  to  be  noticed  that  other  Christians  joined  the 
Apostle  in  these  particular  messages.  Eight  persons,  including  the 
amanuensis,  are  named  as  taking  the  opportunity  of  sending  their 
Christian  greeting ;  most  probably  from  their  residence  in  Corinth 
to  their  friends  in  Rome. 

The  object  of  these  apostolic  messages  was  principally  that  of 
friendly  remembrance  of  Christians,  whom  Paul  had  found  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  zeal  in  the  little  Church  at  Rome, 
who  had  given  him  their  assistance  in  promoting  his  Goppel  errand, 
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or  who  were  remembered  from  some  other  interesting  associatioa 
with  his  evangelical  visits.  Some  of  them  had  been  ready  to  lay 
down  their  own  necks  to  protect  the  Apostle  from  persecutors. 
Some  were,  in  his  mind,  as  -*'  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia ;"  and  one 
purpose  was  to  commend  to  their  attention  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
chrean  Church,  then  about  to  go  among  them,  probably  the  bearer 
of  this  introduction,  on  some  concern  of  religious  benerolenoe. 

The  chapter  into  which  these  paragraphs  are  thrown,  furnishes 
traits  of  the  early  Church  that  may  suggest  some  useful  patterns 
for  the  imitation  of  our  own  day. 

1.  One  of  these  traits  is  the  social  fellowship  of  these  primitive 
believers.  They  were  duly  organized  churches  with  their  officers, 
ordinances,  and  discipline ;  they  had  ministers  of  Apostolic  dignity 
to  serve  them,  and  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  But  the  commu- 
nity was  more  than  that  of  a  corporate  body,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
estate,  or  a  hierarchy.  The  mode  of  address  used  by  this  Apostle 
is  more  like  that  of  an  absent  member  of  a  family  writing  home, 
than  that  of  a  dignitary  issuing  an  authoritative  document.  Tet 
it  was  more  than  an  ordinary  domestic  letter  he  had  been  dictating. 
It  was  as  a  postscript  to  one  of  the  most  important  theological  and 
church  papers  ever  transmitted  through  the  instrumentality  of  man, 
that  these  holy  greetings  were  inserted.  But  when  the  doctrines 
had  been  fully  recorded,  when  the  messages  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
been  first  reduced  to  manuscript,  with  what  honest  simplicity  does 
the  pen  of  the  writer  set  forth,  in  the  incidental  forms  of  the  last 
page  of  a  letter,  the  brotherly  intimacy  and  affection  that  subsisted 
between  himself  and  his  correspondents.  He  calls  them  by  name. 
He  knows  their  families.  He  does  not  forget  what  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  had  done,  nor  their  several  characteristics. 

This  very  mention  of  names  shows  that  these  disciples  were  on 
terms  of  intimate  fellowship  among  themselves ;  otherwise,  they 
could  not  comply  with  the  writer's  request  to  communicate  his 
messages  one  to  another.  And  they  were  not  only  the  twenty- 
eight  individuals  named  that  were  thus  known  as  one  circle  or 
class  out  of  the  whole  Church ;  but  such  expressions  are  used  as 
show  the  mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship  to  have  been  as  wide 
as  "  all  that  be  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints." 
Naming  five  persons,  he  adds,  **  and  the  brethren  that  are  with 
them."  Naming  five  others,  he  adds,  '^and  all  the  saints  who  are 
with  them."  "Salute  one  another,"  he  says  again.  Paul  himself 
must  have  felt  this  interest  in  them  individually,  and  when  he  says, 
"  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers" 
(Rom.  i),  it  is  most  probable  that  he  prayed  not  only  aistinctly 
for  the  Church  at  Rome,  as  he  did  also  for  that  at  Corinth,  and 
that  at  Galatia  (1  Cor.  i,  Gal.  i),  and  for  others  (Eph.  i,  Phil,  i, 
Col.  i,  1  Thess.  i,  2  Thess.  i),  but  that  he  prayed  for  them  by  name 
as  individuals.  The  frequent  messages  and  references  to  particular 
persons  indicate  this  specific  knowledge  and  regard  on  the  part  of 
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the  Apostle.  He  woald  not  only  say  <'  greet  them  that'love  us  in 
the  &ith,"  **  grace  he  with  yon  all,"  '*  salute  every  saint  in  Christ 
Jestts,"  bnt,  as  John  did,  '^  greet  the  friends  by  name."  It  is  likely^ 
therefore,  that  he  prayed  for  them  by  name,  and  the  more  so,  as 
he  80  often  wrote  *^  pray  for  me.''  He  remembered  that  Marcns 
^ras  Bister's  son  to  Barnabas ;  that  Androniens  and  Janias  were 
conTerts  before  himself ;  that  he  had  baptized  Orispns  and  Gaios, 
and  the  honsehold  of  Stephanas.  In  Rome,  he  remembered  that 
Euodias  and  Syntyche,  of  Philippi,  were  not  of  the  same  mind  in 
the  Lord.  He  did  not  forget  that  Onesiphoms  visited  him  in 
prison ;  he  prescribed  for  the  ailments  of  Timothy ;  be  provided 
for  the  personal  comforts  of  Zenas  and  Apollos  on  thetr  jonmey ; 
he  exerted  himself  for  the  slave  Onesimns.  He  knew  that  the 
dinrches  felt  an  interest  in  him  personally,  and  eonld  refer  to  snch 
as  Tychicus  ^'that  ye  may  know  my  affairs  and  how  I  do."  He 
thcmght  that  the  Church  of  Philippi  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
Epaphrodicus  was  recovering  from  illness,  and  be  wasglad  at  the 
arrival  of  Stephanas,  and  Fortanatus,  and  Aohaicus.  What  fervent 
fellowship  must  have  preraiied  in  the  Church. 

2.  Another  fact  is  evident  from  this  chapter,  and  others  like  it ; 
it  was  common  to  see  active  eo-^operation  in  the  whoU  body  of 
hMevetM. 

The  language  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  proper  if  the  mi* 
niater  were  aloof  from  the  people,  or  the  people  from  one  another. 
Every  phrase  indicates  a  common  cause,  and  a  common  interest  in 
it.  It  was  an  actual  as  well  as  formal  union  that  held  them.  They 
were  helpers,  labourers  together,  fellow-workers.  They  *^  strove 
t<^ether,"  both  in  prayers  and  works.  They  were  as  afamily  whose 
progress  and  welfare  are  maintained  by  the  actiyity  of  each  one  in 
BI8  place.  No  one,  not  even  an  Apostle,  assumed  anv  such  dignity 
as  would  separate  him,  either  from  the  labours  or  the  interests  of 
the  entire  society.  No  one  made  an  excuse,  through  false  humility, 
for  not  doing  what  little  he  could.  Paul  laboured  for  them,  they 
for  him,  and  all  in  combination  for  the  souls  in  Rome,  and  for  the 
new  kingdom  everywhere.  When,  in  bis  absence,  he  introduces  by 
tetter  a  Christian  stranger,  he  does  it  with  the  confidence  that  such 
an  one  will  be  '^  received  as  becometh  saints,  and  assisted  in  what- 
soever business  he  hath  need  of  you."  As  the  Apostle  noted  down 
name  after  name  of  his  late  assodates,  they  came  to  his  mind  in 
connection  with  many  a  service  in  which  they  had  acted  together 
for  the  common  object  of  a  Christian  church. 

The  Church  of  those  good  times  seems  to  have  been  more  social, 
more  co-operative  than  it  has  been  of  late  ages.  The  Church  with 
OS  is  a  more  stately  institution,  more  separate  from  ordinary  life. 
The  early  adherents  of  Christianity  felt  their  peculiar,  distinct, 
character  more  deeply,  because  they  were  mere  actually  separated 
from  the  world  than  the  Church  now  is.  All  that  was  not  the 
Church  was  heathen  or  Jewish.    Now,  all  are  Christians,  though 
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all  are  not  in  the  Chnreh.  In  those  times,  they  would  not  limit 
themselves  to  the  Lord's  day  for  their  meetings  of  fellowship  and 
communion ;  nor  did  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  day  suffice  them  for 
the  means  of  social  worship  and  mutual  edification.  Their  assem- 
blies had  so  little  of  the  formality  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  as 
if  essential  to  devout  reverence,  tnat  they  seem  to  have  often  par- 
taken  of  their  meals  together,  in  the  very  room  where  they  wor- 
shipped. The  private  dwellinjg,  more  frequently  than  synagogues 
or  other  public  edifices,  was  the  home  of  the  Church.  It  was  in 
the  houses  of  the  people  that  our  Lord  often  pronounced  his  dis- 
courses, as  well  as  performed  his  miracles.  It  was  in  such  a 
dwelling  that  the  holy  supper  was  instituted,  and  where  the  dis- 
ciples were  sitting  when  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost. 
Daily  ^^  in  every  house,"  as  well  as  '^  in  the  temple,"  the  persecuted 
ministers  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach.  Paul  testified,  ^'  I  taught 
you  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house."  The  Apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  the  breaking  of  bread  and  prayer,  were  not  con- 
sidered a  derogatory  or  degrading  combination.  Their  trials, 
perils,  novel  position,  even  independently  of  their  zeal,  drew  them 
together  in  informal  and  friendly,  but  deeply  earnest  and  important 
intercourse.  They  had  no  impoaiog  edifices.  They  met  where 
they  could  find  room.  The  plainness  of  the  place,  the  humble  con- 
dition of  the  larger  portion  of  the  disciples,  the  freshness  and 
novelty,  not  to  say  rudeness,  of  their  whole  church  circumstances, 
favoured  intimacy,  equality,  unity,  combination.  The  comparative 
fewness  of  their  number,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of 
the  work  that  devolved  on  them,  gave  them  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  which  brought  each  one  out  of  obscurity,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle  or  silent. 

Are  not  these  features  of  the  Apostolic  churches  such  as  should 
characterize  every  church  everywhere?  Would  these  greetings 
and  salutations,  and  matters  of  mere  personal  and  domestic  re- 
ference, have  been  so  incorporated  with  the  highest  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  to  come  down  to  us  on  the  same  pages,  if 
they  were  not  intended  to  make  part  of  their  example  forever  ? 
This  view  of  their  intention  is  sustained  bj  the  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as  to  the  mutual  duties  of  be- 
lievers and  the  very  constitution  of  particular  churches.  The 
members  of  the  Church  are  enjoined  to  be  kindly  affectionate  one 
to  another  with  brotherly  love ;  to  care  one  for  another ;  to  pray 
for  one  another ;  to  have  a  particular  regard  in  their  benevolence 
to  such  as  are  of  the  household  of  faith ;  to  distribute  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  saints  as  part  of  the  fellowship.  The  Christian 
community  is  likened  to  the  body,  every  one  members  one  of 
another,  all  baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body,  suffering  or 
rejoicing  together,  so  that  they  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another.  '^  The  brethren"  was  one  of  the  most  usual  designations 
of  Christians.    The  Lord  Jesus  gave  the  name :  ''  all  ye  are  breth- 
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ren."  The  Apostles  loved  to  use  it  <^  My  beloved  brethren,"  '^  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,"  "ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,"  are  fami- 
liar forms  in  their  writings.  They  pronounced  it  to  be  part  of  the 
evidence  of  obedience  of  the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  that  profes- 
sors of  the  faith  were  disposed  to  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently.  Such  preceptive  doctrines  cannot  be  fulfilled  by 
a  lovmg  in  the  mass,  by  a  benevolence  which  makes  no  discrimina- 
tion of  persons  as  individuals.  They  were  so  understood  at  first. 
To  strike  out  or  modify  this  characteristic  would  be  to  touch 
one  of  the  most  distitfctive  marks  of  our  religion.  It  is  not  a  tem- 
porary and  superserviceable,  but  a  spiritual,  unceasing  institute  of 
evangelioal  truth.  It  is  not  fulfilled  by  mere  civility,  but  by  loving 
as  brethren,  and  having  compassion  one  of  another.  The  fellow* 
ship  is  such  when  together,  that  when  separated  there  will  be  a 
remembrance  and  a  greeting  of  the  individuals.  It  will  not  only 
be  the  Church  as  a  concrete  body,  but  it  will  be  as  Asyncritus, 
Phlegon,  Hennas,  Patrobas,  and  so  on,  as  the  living  persons  rise 
separately  to  the  mind  of  the  affectionate  Christian,  and  the  cata- 
logue lengthens  at  every  fresh  recollection  until  it  has  to  be  cut 
short  with  "  all  the  saints ;"  "  salute  one  another." 

What  interesting  facts  would  probably  be  disclosed  if  we  had 
the  history  of  each  of  the  individuals  named  in  this  and  other 
pages  of  the  Christian  Testament !  There  are  but  one  or  two  that 
are  at  all  known,  such  as  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Of  the  rest,  we 
should  be  likely  to  find  that  many  were,  in  worldly  respects,  among 
the  humblest  and  obscurest  men  and  women  of  the  Church  ;  per* 
SODS  whose  help  to  the  Apostle  would  go  no  further  than  hospitality 
or  prayers,  or  the  example  of  the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  conformity  to  the  Gospel.  Such  were  "  of  note 
among  the  Apostles,"  more  probably  for  their  humility  than  for 
their  social  position.  That  "  note"  was  no  worldly  badge  with 
men  who  warred  against  the  incongruity  of  holdmg  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  to  persons. 

It  is  to  the  force  of  this  unity  and  equality,  this  mutual  regard^ 
this  consideration  of  individuals,  this  caring  and  praying  for  one 
another  distinctly,  this  recognition  of  a  Christian  as  such,  above 
merely  worldly  and  conventional  restrictions,  that  the  fervour  and 
efficiency  of  the  early  Church  must  be  greatly  attributed.  It  was 
in  such  honourable  contrast  with  the  maxims  of  polite  society  and 
polite  pride ;  it  exhibited  so  clearly  the  strength  and  predominance 
of  higher  principles,  than  could  be  learned  from  human  sources ; 
it  BO  exalted  the  love,  benevolence,  and  sfHritualty,  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion ;  it  so  manifested,  in  practical  working,  the  goodness  which 
theories  of  merely  intellectual  devising  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
evolve,  that  both  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  the  Divine 
power  that  accompanied  it,  had  to  be  acknowledged  by  observers. 
Although  such  men  as  Peter  and  John  were  regarded  as  ^^  unlearned 
and  ignorant,"  those  who  disparaged  them  for  this  reason  were 
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mftde  to  mftrrti  and  take  knovledge  of  them,  that  diej  bad  baea 
with  Jesas. 

-  The  nambers,  and  other  circmnatanoeB  inoideDt  to  the  changes 
of  time  and  prosrefls,  may  render  generally  impracticable  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  fellowship  now,  as  when  all  the  brethren  in  a 
city  could  ipeet  in  one  room  in  a  private  house ;  but  we  might 
greatly  improve,  both  in  the  Ohurch  at  large,  and  still  more  readily 
in  particular  churohee,  by  the  imitatian  of  the  primitive  spirit  in 
many  ways. 

1.  For  example:  there  is  room  for  more  individuality  in  the  at* 
tention  of  ministers  to  their  people,  and  to  t^e  masses  that,  outude 
of  their  installed  charge,  have  an  evangelical  claim  on  their  ser* 
vioe*  It  is  easier,  and  may  appear  more  dignified,  to  deal  with 
ehurchfuJs  at  a  time,  to  aim  at  the  multitude;  but  however  ef* 
fective  such  a  ministration  may  sometimes  be,  he  who  details  his 
work  most  by  families  and  by  persons,  will  do  the  best.  He  thus 
gains  both  the  head  and  heart,  and  wins  by  affection  as  well  as  in* 
struction*  He  is  more  like  the  writer  of  these  epistles,  who  ^Haught 

C^'icly,"  but  also  ^^from  house  to  house;*'  who  singled  out  his 
ers  for  private  edification,  as  well  as  preached  to  vast  assem- 
blies. 

2*  And  so  if  our  Christians  would  cultivate  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  if  they  would  not  leave  so  much  to  be  done  by  the 
corporate  Ohurch,  by  the  ofiSeers,  by  ministers,  by  societies;  by  the 
few  who  are  always  to  be  relied  upon  to  bear  burdens ;  what  a 
vast  improvement  and  extension  would  there  be  in  every  good 
work !  How  much  faster  would  the  temple  rise  I  How  much  more 
fruitful  would  grow  the  vine  I  Then  we  should  do  good  by  system, 
and  not  by  impulse.  Each  one  would  be  doing  his  share  of  labour, 
according  to  lus  own  ability.  Each  one  would  contribute,  not  his 
unsubstantial  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  profes^ons  merely,  but  of 
his  substance  as  he  has  been  prospered  of  God,  without  Waiting 
for  assessment,  or  publicity,  or  combination,  to  make  ^^  this  grace 
a  carnal,  instead  of  a  spiritual  work. 

8.  This  primitive  example  of  individuality  may  be  imitated  by  ua 
in  a  greater  cultivation  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  co-operation 
among  the  members  of  the  same  church  and  congregation.  Beyond 
the  x^es  of  etiquette,  beyond  the  literal  bounds  of  who  is  my 
neighbour?  beyond  all  formalities  and  restrictions,  stands  the  letter 
and  t^  spirit  of  the  law  of  unity,  which  makes  all  one  in  the 
Church  as  in  Christ,  by  acting  upon  individuals.  If  abroad, 
Am^cans. recognize  their  conntirymen  as  Americans;  if  men  of 
the  same  calling,  haQ  one  another  on  that  ground ;  if  patriots  or 
partisans,  if  graduates  of  the  same  college,  if  scions  of  die  same 
Btodc,  know  that  it  is  that  constitutes  a  distmet  ground  of  personal 
acknowledgment  with  one  another,  then  there  is  no  mystery  or 
novelty  in  the  principle  upon  whioh  it  is  eq[)eoled  that  members  of 
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the  same  religious  body  should  know  their  Charchy  not  only  as  a 
society  or  community,  but  as  far  as  posdible,  individually,  and  with 
reference  to  what  they  may  claim  in  their  individual  conditions, 
whether  of  bodily  or  spiritual  regard. . 

4.  If  the  principle  that  developes  itself  so  humbly  yet  distinctly 
in  this  chapter  prevailed  amon^  us,  we  should  see  it  exercised,  a9 
-with  the  good  people  of  Rome,  m  the  general  observance  of  Chris- 
tian assemblies  and  ordinances  by  individuals.  So  characteristic 
-were  these  observances  of  the  early  Disciples,  that  Pliny  described 
them  in  the  sentence  which  some  of  us  became  familiar  with,  both 
in  the  dead  and  living  language,  as  we  used  to  see  it  on  the  title 
page  of  our  good  old  hymn  book,  ^^  Soliti  easent  (i.  e.  Gbristiani) 
convenire,  carmenque  Ghristo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere."  Plinius  in 
JSptst.  ^^  They  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  and  sing  hymns 
to  Christ  as  to  God."  When  a  remissness  began  to  be  observed 
in  this  respeot,  the  rebuke  was  ready,  '^  not  forsaking  the  assem- 
bling of  yourselves  together  as  the  manner  of  some  b/'  But  as  is 
the  case  with  all  other  obligations,  if  Christians,  as  individuals^ 
regard  themselves  absolved,  because  others  keep  up  the  assembly, 
they  not  only  involve  themselves  as  individuals  in  this  reproach, 
but  are  doing  all  that  example  can  do  i6  pervert  others. 

6.  Notice  particularly  the  individuality  of  the  prayers  of  the  old 
ohurdies.  ^^  1  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers,"  writes 
Paul  to  his  Roman  friends :  ^^  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  that  ye 
strive  together  with  me,  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me."  When 
Peter  was  in  prison,  ^'  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the 
Church  unto  God  foe  Am."  Simon  Magus  must  have  known  the 
Christian  customs,  when  he  said  to  the  Apostles,  *'  Pray  ye  to  the 
Lord  for  me"  The  injunction  to  ^^  pray  one  for  another,"  seems 
to  imply  a  distinctive  remembrance  of  particular  cases,  just  as 
Moses  said,  ^'  I  prayed  for  Aaron,  also,  the  same  time,"  and  as 
Paul  prayed  for  Publius  in  Melita,  and  as  the  blessed  Lord  himself 
crowned  all  examples,  when  he  said  to  Peter,  ^^  I  have  prayed  for 
ihee."  Like  everything  else  that  we  do  for  our  fellow  creatures, 
prayer  becomes  more  earnest  andpractical,  the  more  you  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  individual  eases.  Yon  do  well  in  contributing  to  a 
benevolent  society ;  but  you  feel  your  heart  more  interested  when 
you  go  in  person  to  a  suffering  family,  and  administer  relief  with 
your  own  hand.  Yon  may  pray  for  the  spread  of  religion,  but  you 
feel  more  enlargement  when  you  specify  mankind  by  nations  or 
dasses,  or  have  regard  to  the  particular  methods  of  accomplishing 
the  work,  as  by  missions,  or  the  translation  and  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  education  of  preachers,  or  the  care  of  the  young. 
You  may  pra^  in  general  terms  for  your  own  Church,  but  if  you 
bad  a  list  of  its  members,  and  should  consider  a  certain  number  of 
them  daily,  bringing  before  your  mind  their  respective  circum- 
stances, you  would  increase  many  fold  your  ideas  of  what  the 
Chttvch  is,  and  what  is  to  be  dose  for  it.  Digitized  by  C     J*  Hj 
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THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CATECHISM. 

Some  time  ago,  a  singular  work  fell  under  the  writer's  notice, 
entitled,  No.  1,  of  a  Series  of  Catechisms,  '^  compiled  and  published 
by  order  of  the  British  Conference,"  and  "revised  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  families  and  schools,  connected  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  for  children  of  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards ;" 
stereotyped,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Methodist  Book  Cou- 
cem,  located  in  New  York.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  it  a  little. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty*two  questions  and  answers,  of 
which  twenty-seven  are  identical  with  answers  from  the  Westmin- 
ster Shorter  Catechism,  in  nearly  every  instance  word  for  word, 
viz. :  the  5th,  6th,  Jlth,  14th,  15th,  17th,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th, 
26th,  28th,  86th,  84th,  38th,  83d,  84th,  98th  to  the  107th,  inclu- 
sive;  and  nine  consist,  in  part  of  answers  taken  from  that  old 
treasury  of  Bible  truth,  but  mutilated  and  variously  altered  to 
adapt  them  to  their  new  relations,  viz. :  the  13th,  18th,  19th,  2l8t, 
27th,  87th,  33d,  36th,  37th.  Let  it  be  noted,  the  above  ordinals 
indicate,  not  the  order  of  the  answers  as  they  stand  in  the  Metho* 
dist  Catechism,  for  there  they  are  not  numbered  at  all,  but  as  they 
stand  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 

In  order  to  make  good  the  very  serious  indictment  preferred 
against  the  second  series,  the  questions  and  answers,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  their  ^^  counterfeit  presentment" 
in  the  Methodist  Catechism,  shall  be  set  over  against  each  other, 
in  parallel  columns,  so  that  a  fair  opportunity  may  be  given  to  all 
who  please,  to  form  a  clear,  candid,  and  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
true  merits  of  the  case  in  hand. 

QUESTIONS  AHD   ANSWERS  FROM  THE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FROM  THE 

SHORTER  OATECHISM.  METHODIST  0ATECHI6M. 

Q.  13.  Did  our  first  parents  continue        Q.  Did  our  first  parents  oontinue  in 

in  the  estate  wherein  thej  were  created?  state  in  which  God  created  them  ? 

A.  Oar  first  parents,  being  left  to  the        A.  They  fell  from  that  state  by  sin- 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from  the  ning  against  God. 
estate  wherein  they  were  created,  by 
sinning  against  God. 

Q.  18.  Wherein  consists  the  sinful-        Q.  Wherein  consists  the  sinfulness 

ness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  fell  ?  of  that  state  into  which  man  fell  ? 

A.  The  sinfulness    of  that   estate,        A.  It  consists  in  the  want  of  original 

whereinto  man  fell,  consists  in  the  guilt  righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  hi^ 

of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  whole  nature,  which  is  commonly  called 

righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  original  sin,  together  with  all  actual 

whole  nature,  which  is  commonly  called  transgressions  which  proceed  from  it, 
original  sin,  together  with  all  actual 
transgressions  which  proceed  from  it. 

Q.  19.  What  is  the  misery  of  that        Q.  In  what  consists  the  misery  of 

estate  whereinto  man  fell  ?  that  state  into  which  man  fell  ? 

A.  All  mankind,  by  their  fall,  lost        A.  All  mankind  being  bom  in  sin, 

communion  with  God,  are  under  his  and  following  the  devices  and  desires 
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wnih  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to 
all  the  miBeiies  of  this  life,  to  death 
itself,  and  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 


Q.  21.  Who  ia  the  Redeemer  of  God's 
elect?    , 

A.  The  only  Redeemer  of  God's  elect 
is  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  who,  being  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man.  and 
so  waa,  and  continued  to  be,  Goa  and 
man,  in  two  diatinct  natores,  and  one 
person  forever. 

Q.  27.  Wherem  did  Christ's  humilia- 
tion consist? 

A.  Christ's  humiliation  consisted  in 
his  being  bom,  and  that  in  a  low  con> 
dition,  made  under  the  law,  undergoing 
the  miseries  of  this  life,  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  cursed  death  of  the  cross; 
in  being  buried,  and  continuing  under 
the  power  of  death  for  a  time. 


Q.  87.  What  is  repentance  unto  life  ? 

A.  Bepentance  unto  life  is  a  saving 
grace,  whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true 
sense  of  his  sin,  and  apprehension  of 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Chnst,  doth,  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from 
it  unto  God,  with  full  purpose  of  and 
endeavour  after  new  obedience. 

Q.  33.  What  is  justification  ? 

A.  Justification  is  an  tfct  of  God's 
free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our 
sms,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in 
his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  imputed  unto  us,  and  received 
by  faidi  alone. 

Q.  36.  What  are  the  benefits  which,  in 
this  life,  do  accompany  or  flow  from  justi- 
fication, adoption,  and  sanctification  ? 

A.  The  benefits  which  in  this,  life  do 
accompany  or  flow  from  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification  are,  assure 
aice  of  God's  love,  peace  of  eon- 
science,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  increase 
of  grace,  and  perseverance  tnerein  to 
the  end. 

Q.  37.  What  benefits  do  believers  re- 
odve  finom  Christ  at  their  death  ? 

A.  The  souls  of  believers  are,  at  their 
death,  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do 
immediately  pass  into  glory ;  and  their 
bodies,  being  still  united  to  Chrkt,  do 
rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection. 


of  their  own  corrupt, Ile^rts,  are  under 
the  wrath  and  curse  oiOoij  and  so  are 
made  liable  to  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell 
hereafter. 

Q.  Who  is  Jesns  Christ? 

A.  The  Son  of  God,  and  the  second 
Person  in  the  glorious  Trinity,  who  be- 
came man,  and  so  was,  and  continuea 
to  be,  God  and  man,  in  two  distinct 
natures,  and  one  person  forever. 

Q.  Wherein  did  Christ's  humiliation 
consist? 

A.  Christ*s  humiliation  consisted  in 
his  being  born  of  a  woman )  in  the 
meanness  and  poverty  of  his  outward 
circumstances ;  in  his  being  forty  days 
tempted  of  the  Devil :  in  his  being  ae- 
spised  and  rejected  of  men :  in  ma  en- 
during the  cursed  death  of^  the  cross, 
and  in  his  being  buried  and  continuing 
under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time. 

Q.  What  is  Repentance? 

A.  A  true  repentance  is  a  grace  oi 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  a  sinner,  from 
a  sense  of  his  sins,  and  apprehension  ot 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Chnst,  doth,  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from  it 
to  God,  with  full  purpose  of  and  endea- 
vour after  future  obedience. 

Q.  What  is  justification  ? 

A.  Justification  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our 
sins,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  iu 
his  sight,  only  for  the  sake  ot  Christ. 

Q.  What  blessings  do,  in  this  life,  ac- 
company our  Justification  and  Adop- 
tion? 

A.  A  sense  of  God's  love,  peace  of 
conscience,  jov  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
hope  d£  the  glory  of  God. 


Q.  What  benefits  do  believers  re- 
ceive from  Christ  at  death  ? 

A.  The  sonls  of  believers  at  death 
do  immediately  pass  into  glory,  while 
their  bodies  rest  in  their  graves  till  the 
resurrection. 


Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  the  above  nine 
qaestione  and  answers  in  the  two  eolamns,  will  admit  that  the 
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charge  of  mutilation  against  the  compilers  of  this  Methodist  Gate- 
chism  has  been  fnllj  proved. 

Now,  this  whole  matter  involves  a  question  of  no  small  import- 
ance. It  is  this :  may  any  man  or  any  society  lay  hands  on  the 
literary  property  of  another^  and  transfer  port  of  it  to  his  or  their 
use,  and  that,  too,  without  dropping  one  word  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment or  apology?  With  regard  to  the  nine  questions  and 
answers  of  the  second  class,  more  than  this  has  been  done :  muti- 
lation has  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  a  type  of 
theology  with  which  they  have  no  affinity.  To  force  them  to 
M)eak  the  Arminian  shibboleth,  they  had  to  be  put  upon  the  rack. 
That  they  might  be  of  the  preoise  dimensions  that  the  ezigenciea 
of  the  case  demanded,  they  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  Procrustean 
bed,  and  subjected  to  a  very  harsh  process.  This  the  friends  of  the 
old  Catechism  have  a  rieht  to  complain  of. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  by  way  of  defence,  that  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  is  a  sort  of 
common,  free  to  pillage  and  spoil.  Let  us  see.  A  slance  at  its 
history  will  help  to  a  decision  on  these  points.  How  did  that  work 
come  into  existence  7  That  ever-memorable  body,  which  began  its 
sessions  on  the  11th  of  July  (N.  S.),  1643,  in  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster,  of  which  the  holy  and  heavenly  Baxter  speaks 
thus :  ^^  The  Christian  world,  smce  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  had 
never  a  synod  of  more  excellent  divines  than  this  Synod  and  the 
Synod  of  Dort" — that  body,  of  whom  let  it  be  further  remarked, 
as  it  stamps  all  the  products  of  their  earnest  labour  with  peculiar 
sacrednesSi  a  declaration  or  vow  was  required  to  be  made  by  each 
member,  lay  and  clerical,  in  the  following  words,  viz.  ^  ^'  I,  A.  B.,  do 
seriously  and  solemnly  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God^ 
that  in  this  Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  not  main- 
tain anything  in  matters  of  doctrine  but  what  I  think  in  my  con* 
science  to  be  truth ;  or,  in  point  of  discipline,  but  what  I  shall 
conceive  to  conduce  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and 
peace  of  his  Church" — that  venerable  body  produced  as  one  of  its 
ripe  fruits,  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  From  that  day  to 
this  it  has  been  the  prized  inheritance  of  the  English-speaking  Gal* 
vinistic  world,  and  the  chosen  symbol  of  their  faith.  In  all  their 
wanderings  and  wide  dispersions  in  many  lands,  often  driven  out 
by  persecution  for  their  adherence  to  this  very  faith,  they  have 
taken  this  symbol  along  with  them,  and  it  has  descended  to  the 
generations  following.  They  have  ever  loved  it,  because  its  utter* 
ances  are  in  no  wise  of  a  negative  or  vague  character,  but  clear, 
well-defined,  condensed  Bible  truth.  It  belongs  to  those  who,  ex 
animOf  embrace  its  doctrinesw  And  can  they  with  any  complacency 
see  it  cut  up  and  mutilated,  some  of  its  most  precious  doctrines 
eliminated,  and  the  parts  thus  treated  forced  into  harmony  with 
a  system  of  theology,  against  which,  just  so  far  as  it  differed  from 
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their  owb,  tbe  great  and  irifle  men  who  penned  it  earnestly  pro- 
tested? 

Again,  tUa  diememberment  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  wron^, 
fiewed  simply  as  a  violation  of  that  integrity  to  which  every  wonc 
k  entiiled.  A  poem,  a  history^  a  treatise  carefally  wrought  and 
sent  forth  to  entertain  or  inatmct  the  world,  is  a  sacred  thmg.  No 
man  may  purloin  from  or  mar  it.  The  great  public  guard  that 
kind  of  property  with  a  keen  and  jealous  eye,  and  it  accords  with 
the  law  of  right  that  they  should  do  so.  This  is  a  perfectly  plain 
and  admitted  principle ;  and  in  the  light  of  it  we  may  see  the  true 
character  of  the  aets  under  review. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fiact,  that  the  XXXIX  Articles  have  suffered 
the  saoM  kind  of  treatment  as  has  been  dealt  to  the  Shorter  Cate^ 
ebkm  by  the  same  hands  and  evidently  for  the  same  ends«  Of  the 
twenty-five  ^'Articles  of  Religion"  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  seventeen  are  transfnred  from  the  XXXIX,  seven  are 
altered  ones  from  the  same  source.  And  just  <m«,  the  23d,  is  ori* 
rinal.  The  XYIIth  of  the  XXXIX,  the  one  that  treats  of  the 
Seriptaral  doctrines  of  '^  predestination  and  election,"  is  never  so 
mach  aa  touched ;  though  the  Xth,  on  ^^  free  will,"  with  happy  in« 
ccmsietency  is  trmnaferred  entire ;  an  article  by  the  way  which  in-^ 
volvee  one  of  the  moat  salient  of  the  Five  Points,  and  which  will 
no  more  blend  with  the  Arminian  notion  of  ability,  than  oil  and 
water  will  mix. 

But  eneugh  has  been  said.  Toward  the  denomination  upon  whose 
acts  he  has  animadverted  with  frankness,  but  he  trusts  with  fairness, 
the  writer  feels  no  enmity.  He  regards  them  as  a  part  of  the  '^sa- 
cramental host  of  God's  elect."  With  all  their  imperfections,  and 
we  cannot  deny  they  have  their  full  share,  he  regards  them  as  a 
division  of  the  great  army  that  is  doing  battle  against  the  powers 
of  darknesa.  May  God  bless  them  in  all  their  lawful  enterprises. 
The  writer  has  done  what  in  conscience  he  deems  an  act  of  simple 
juatiee,  in  ezpceing  the  wrongs  done  to  the  venerable  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism. 

M.  N.  L. 


THE  OPENING  OP  CHINA. 

No  enlightened  Christian  can  survey  the  world  in  its  present 
condition,  as  to  knowledge  and  religion,  without  receiving  a  solemn 
impression  that  the  glorioua  era  of  the  universal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  as  foretold  by  inspired  prophets,  is  approaching.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  treaaurea  of  knowledge  are  yet  most  unequally 
shared  by  the  people,  even  of  the  most  civilised  lands ;  but  the 
progress  of  knowledge  was  never  before  so  great  as  now,  its  benefits 
were  never  before  so  widely  spread  among  all  classes^  and  never 
before  were  the  ideas  and  expectations  so  clear  and  lively  as  now, 
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respecting  the  universal  intelligence  and  culture  of  mankind  in 
time  to  come.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
iforld  is  jet  under  the  rei^^  of  spiritual  darkness  and  idolatry ; 
but  how  significant  and  decisive  are  the  proofs  that  the  darkness  of 
the  nations  is  soon  to  become  light.  The  fig  tree  is  putting  forth 
its  leaves,  and  we  know  that  summer  is  near. 

Our  attention  is  recently  arrested  to  some  remarkable  move- 
ments in  favour  of  Christianity  in  the  largest  and  the  most  populoud 
empire  of  the  world.  Years  ago,  it  was  announced  that  the  Em« 
pire  of  China  was  open  throughout  for  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  city  and  country,  but  the  missionary  and  the  Bible 
distributor  ran  great  risk  in  their  work,  and  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages ;  but  now  the  perils  are  in  a  great  measure  removed, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  are  to  have  free  oppor* 
tunity,  and  the  protection  of  the  government  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  This  is  arresting  the  attention  and  engaging  the  lively 
interest  of  the  Christian  world. 

We  do  not  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  single  word  in  Holy 
Scripture  referring  specially  to  China*  And  this  is  remarkable, 
considering  how  ancient  and  vast  the  empire  is.  If  there  is  one 
passage  which  refers  even  obscurely  to  that  country,  it  may  be  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  forty-seventh  chapter  of  Esekiel,  and  the  whole 
description,  of  which  that  verse  is  a  part.  ^^  Then  he  said  unto 
me,  these  waters  issue  out  towards  the  east  country,  and  go  down 
into  the  desert,  and  go  into  the  sea ;  which  being  brought  forth 
into  the  sea,  the  waters  shall  be  healed."  The  prophet  saw  the 
waters  issuing  out  of  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  eastward,  and  widening 
and  deepening  in  their  current,  so  as  to  become,  at  only  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  the  gate,  a  mighty  and  impassable  river.  Jerusalem  is 
here  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  city,  the  Church,  whose  glory  was 
to  fill  the  earth.  <^  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  The  waters  are  the  river  of 
life,  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  so  often  represented  under  the 
similitude  of  water  and  of  a  river.  Ho  !  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  waters.  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water 
of  life  freely.  He  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear 
as  crystal.  The  flowing  of  the  stream  answers  to  the  constant 
motion  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  channels  of  our  earthly  life;  and 
the  waters  becoming  wider  and  deeper,  may  represent  the  ever« 
increasing  fulness  of  power  and  grace  in  the  course  of  redemption 
in  the  world.  The  eastward  direction  of  the  stream  points  towards 
the  quarter  of  Asia  occupied  by  ^^  the  Celestial  Empire."  The 
desert  through  which  it  would  flow,  the  waste  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
may  be  a  figure  of  the  Mohammedan  corruption  and  impostuj'e, 
which  seems  destined  to  be  left  behind  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
conquest  towards  the  East,  and  to  be  among  the  last  forms  of  wicked* 
ness  to  be  destroyed.    And  the  sea  may  be  the  almost  boundless 
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extent  of  habitable  country,  and  the  almost  conntlese  population 
of  that  ancient  and  wonderful  empire. 

Whether  the  prophet's  eye  reached  away  to  China  or  not,  is  quite 
unoertaih.  But  it  looked  that  way,  and  was  far-seeing ;  and  the 
similitude  agrees  with  the  position  and  character  of  that  country, 
and  with  the  quarters  from  which  the  stream  of  Gospel  blessing  is 
flowing  ;  and  especially,  does  the  language  suit  the  cheering  pros- 
pect now  opening  for  the  Church,  in  behalf  of  that  vast  portion  of 
the  human  race. 

Appearances  have  been  brightening  in  China  for  a  long  time, 
and  there  are  many  signs  that  that  quarter  of  the  world  is  yet  to 
be  the  theatre  of  some  astonishing  displays  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  the  empire  was  entirely  shut 
against  the  Christian  missionary,  and  particularly  against  the  Pro- 
testant missionary,  so  that  Gutzlaff  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  devoted  life  along  the  coast  of  the  empire,  where  he 
could  meet  the  people  from  the  interior  and  give  them  books. 
Afterwards,  the  door  was  opened  wider,  and  Protestant  Christendom 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  penetrating  the  country  with  the 
Gospel.  But  the  liberty  was  very  limited,  and  slight  occasions 
were  enough  to  interrupt  the  labours  of  Christians,  and  to  prevent 
their  success. 

Kow  the  Christian  world  is  electrified  by  the  tidings  of  a  change, 
and  joyful  tidings  they  are.  Four  great  powers  of  the  world, 
England,  France,  Buifeia,  and  the  United  States,  have  combined  to 
extort  from  the  Government  of  China  four  several  treaties,  in  which 
a  full  toleration  is  secured  for  the  religious  teachers  of  these  several 
nations,  and  full  freedom  is  pledged  to  Chinese  subjects  converted 
to  Christianity,  to  enjoy  and  practise  their  religion  without  inter- 
ference or  molestation.  The  articles  of  the  four  treaties  which 
grant  this  religious  toleration  are  in  these  words : 

L  The  Bussian  Treaty. — The  Chinese  Government,  recognizing 
the  truth  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  good  order  and  peace  among  mankind,  promises  not  to  per- 
secute its  subjects  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  requirements  of 
this  faith;  but  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection  which  is  granted 
to  those  who  profess  other  forms  of  religion  tolerated  in  the  em- 
pire. The  Chinese  Government,  believing  that  Christian  mis- 
sionaries are  good  men,  who  seek  no  material  advantages  for  them- 
selves, hereby  permits  them  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity among  its  subjects,  and  allow  them  to  pass  everywhere  in 
the  country.  A  fixed  number  of  missionaries,  passing  through  the 
cities  or  open  ports,  shall  be  furnished  with  passports,  signed  by 
the  Bussian  authorities. 

2.  The  French  Treaty. — The  Christian  religion  having  for  its 
essential  object  to  lead  men  to  virtue,  the  members  of  all  Christian 
communions  shall  enjoy  full  security  for  their  persons,  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship ;  and  entire 
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protection  shall  be  given  to  msssionftries  who  peaceftilly  enter  the 
country,  furnished  with  passports,  such  as  are  described  in  Art. 
viii.  No  obstacle  shall  be  interposed  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  the  recognised  right  of  any  person  in  China  to  embrace  ChriS'^ 
tianity  if  he  pleases,  and  to  obey  its  requirements,  without  being 
subject  on  that  account  to  any  penalty.  Whatever  has  been  here- 
tofore written,  proclaimed,  or  published  in  China,  by  order  of 
Government,  against  the  Christian  faith,  is  wholly  abrogated  an4 
nullified  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

8.  The  EnglUh  TtecOy. — The  Christian  religion,  as  professed 
by  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  inculcates  tbe  praetice  of  vir» 
tue,  and  teaches  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Persons  teach- 
ing it  or  professing  it,  therefore,  shall  alike  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Chinese  authorities ;  nor  shall  any  such,  peacefully 
pursuing  their  calling,  and  not  offending  against  the  laws,  be  per- 
secuted or  interfered  with. 

4.  The  American  Treaty. — ^The  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
are  recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  have  others  do  to  them.  Hereafter,  those  who  quietly  pro- 
fess and  teach  these  doctrines,  shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted 
on  account  of  their  faith.  Any  persons,  whether  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  Chinese  converts,  who,  according  to  these  tenets, 
peacefully  teadi  and  practise  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall 
in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested. 

In  each  of  these  articles,  liberty  is  granted  to  teach  Christianity 
in  the  empire,  and  the  Chinese  are  declared  free  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  teachers  and  professors  of  that  religion  are  made 
secure  of  protection  in  their  pursuits,  their  faith,  and  their  worshtpw 
Christianity  is  distinctly  recognized  as  a  form  of  religion  to  be 
tolerated  and  protected  in  the  empire ;  and  its  adherents  are  ac- 
knowledged as  a  religious  sect,  whose  rights  and  privileges  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  guard.  This  is  an  invaluable 
benefit  to  the  people  of  that  land.  And  very  soon  the  professors 
of  the  Christian  religion  who  adorn  their  own  doctrines,  will  be 
found  amongst  the  most  respected  and  influential  people  of  that 
realm. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  in 
the  French  treaty,  binds  the  Chinese  Government  to  restore  all  the 
property  taken  from  the  French  Catholic  Missions,  when  they  were 
expelled  from  the  empire,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  French  Catholics  established  a  mission  in  China  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  acquired  possession  of 
lands  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  when,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Catholics  were  sent  out  of  the 
empire,  these  estates  escheated.  Much  of  this  land  has  now  become 
more  valuable  than  it  was  when  taken  from  them,  having  been  im- 
proved by  agriculture,  and  some  of  it  now  being  occupied  by  flour- 
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iahitig  loviis,  TIm  lasi  scDtenoe  of  tli«  artiolo  in  the  French  treatj 
IS  this,  ^^  Whatever  has  been  heretofore  written,  proclaimed,  or 
pnbUshed  in  China,  by  order  of  the  Goyemment,  against  the  Ghris- 
tian  faith,  is  whoUj  abrogated  and  nullified  in  all  the  proTinces  of 
the  empire."  Notwithstanding  that  that  property  has,  some  of  it, 
been  owned  bj  nadyes  for  more  than  a  eentury,  and  that  the  ohange 
of  ownership  will  be  attended  with  great  difScnltj,  yet  it  is  thought 

Eobable  by  some  who  understand  the  case,  that  the  Catholics  of 
■ance  will  press  their  claim  to  all  this  property,  and  under  the 
treaty,  will  in  the  end,  recover  the  whole.  This  will  give  the 
Catholics  a  strong  hold  at  once  in  China,  and  confer  great  advan- 
tages upon  them  over  the  Protestant  sects* 

But  the  general  character  of  these  extracts  from  the  treaties  is 
most  encouraging.  So  far  as  a  covenant  on  paper,  with  such  a 
Government  as  that  of  China,  can  go,  it  throws  the  door  wide  open 
for  the  entrance  of  Christian  influence  into  the  empire,  and  for  its 
free  circulation  there.  A  great  point  is  thus  gained  in  words  and 
in  form.  We  cannot  yet  be  sure  that  the  advantage  will  at  once 
appear  so  great  in  practice  as  it  now  appears  in  the  terms  of  the 
trestj.  The  Chinese  are  a  deceitful  people,  and  the  Government 
of  China  is  the  most  difficult  to  treat  with  of  all  the  governments 
in  the  world.  The  treaty  has  been  extorted  from  that  Government 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  The  nation  as  a  whole  is  certainly 
very  far  from  being  prepared  to  carry  out  such  treaties,  according 
to  their  true  spirit  and  import.  The  people  are  ignorant,  yet  in- 
sufferably and  ridiculously  conceited  and  haughty;  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  empire,  if  we  may  judge  from  all  we  know  of  the  con- 
stitution and  working  of  the  Government,  may  be  wholly  unable  to 
compel  at  once  the  observance  of  such  treaties  in  the  various  pro- 
Tinoes;  the  provincial  governments  are  so  nearly  independent. 
There  may  yet  be  frequent  and  long  conflicts  before  the  careful 
and  strict  observance  of  these  treaties  will  become  the  habit  of  the 
people. 

Still  the  language  of  the  treaties  is  direct  and  dear.  The  rights 
conceded  are  great  and  sacred,  never  to  be  yielded  up  again,  or 
allowed  to  be  called  in  question.  The  four  nations,  now  constitut- 
ing the  four  ruling  powers  of  the  world,  are  all  combined  to  sup- 
port the  treaty  entered  into  by  each.  Should  China  violate  any 
one  of  the  four,  all  the  powers  stand  pledged  to  unite  in  demand- 
bg  redress.  Any  one  of  the  four  nations  could  easily  defend  its 
rights  in  the  case,  without  the  rest.  But  while  the  sword  of  all  the 
four  is  held  over  that  feeble  government,  if  she  do  not  keep  the 
treaty,  it  will  be  because  she  cannot. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  world.  China,  long  shut 
up  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  her  ignorant  pride,  now  comes 
into  the  fellowship  of  nations.  She  will  feel  the  change  at  once. 
When  the  seamen  and  merdiants  <^  these  four  great  and  enter- 
pnsing  nations  begin  to  throng  the  six  newly  opened  ports  of  the 
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empire ;  when  the  Christian  miMionaries,  and,  perbipSy  other  Ghria- 
tian  trayellers  become  thickly  scattered  over  her  interior  ;  and  espe- 
cially when  a  free  intercourse  shall  have  been  fairly  established 
between  that  empire  and  this  free  and  powerful  country — the  only 
one  of  all  the  four  contracting  powers  which  directly  faces  Ohina 
across  the  ocean,  and  whose  communication  with  her  can  be  direet 
and  frequent — she  will  feel  the  change.  She  will  feel  it  when  the 
citizens  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  shall  begin  to 
propagate  their  language  in  the  ports  of  her  commerce,  in  the  cir- 
culation of  her  thoroughfares,  in  the  instruction  of  her  schools, 
and  in  the  halls  of  her  capital.  The  time  cannot  be  distant  when 
Chinese  scholars  and  philosophers  and  Christians  will  seek  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  tongue,  that  they  may  have  access  to  its 
literary  treasures,  its  science,  and  its  vast  stores  of  Christian 
knowledge ;  for  nowhere  else  in  the  languages  of  the  world  is 
there  such  an  abundance  of  literary,  and  scientific,  and  religious 
wealth.  China  is  soon  to  undergo  a  great  change.  Her  very  un- 
fitness to  enter  at  once  into  active  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  will  make  the  process,  though 
difficult  and  painful  for  her,  yet  most  interesting  and  sublime. 
That  people  now  have  their  necks  in  a  yoke  of  discipline.  They 
have  now  to  learn  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  people  on  their 
ground ;  and  especially  have  they  to  learn  respect  for  a  religion  of 
which  they  have  now  little  knowledge  and  great  contempt. 

The  missionaries  now  in  China  consider  the  prospects  before  them 
as  brightening.  '^  It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  change,"  writes 
Mr.  Bridgman  at  Shanghai,  ^'  that  has  been  witnessed  during  all 
my  residence  in  this  country.  •  .  .  The  last  obstacle,  preventing 
missionaries  from  going  into  every  part  of  this  empire  to  preach 
the  Gt>9pe1,  is  being  taken  out  of  the  way.  A  treaty  stipulation 
provides  that  OhrUtian  missionaries  shall  havefuM  liberty  to  preach 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jems  Christy  in  all  parts 
of  the  Chinese  empire."    . 

The  census  of  the  empire,  taken  in  1850,  makes  the  population 
full  four  hundred  millions.  According  to  this  it  must  be  nearly  or 
quite  one*third  the  population  of  the  whole  globe.  And  as  to  cha- 
racter, they  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  heathen 
nations,  though  in  some  respects  their  condition  is  the  most  deplo- 
rable. Four  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  now  offering  to 
receive  and  protect  as  many  Christian  teachers  as  these  Christian 
nations  choose  to  send !  They  are  a  wonderful  people,  m§rjf;^d  by 
a  peculiar  civilization,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  indolent,  bruta- 
lized masses  of  India,  or  any  other  heathen  country  we  know.  The 
family  relation,  the  natural  foundation  of  all  true  society  among 
men,  is  there  held  more  sacred  than  in  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.  Any  unnatural  feeling  in  a  child  towards  the  parent,  and 
especially  towards  the  aged  parent,  is  regarded  with  the  utmost 
horror.    Some  of  the  arts  of  living,  particdarly  that  of  living  with 
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re8p6etal>ifitjttBd  eomforton  jsmall  meftns,  are  earned  beyond  whet 
ether  ei?ilised  people  ean  eoncerre.  The  striking  and  eztraordi^ 
Btry  formation  of  hnman  cbaracter  there,  iritl  make  the  transitdoa 
which  the  people  are  now  to  commence,  from  heathenism  to  Chris- 
Hanltj,  a  worthy  subject  of  intelligent  stndy  for  ages  to  come. 
There  will  be  marked  formations  of  Christian  character.  There 
wiU  be  peculiar  modifications  of  Christian  society,  particnlarlj 
daring  their  ^nsition  state,  and  until  they  take  the  settled  pro* 
greseiYe  form  of  modern  cirilization.  There  are  now  some  singular 
mdications  that  the  course  of  religious  revolutions  which  are  coming 
to  Asiatic  customs,  manners,  and  habits,  is  to  be  led  on  by  China; 
a  people,  who  though  ignorant,  and  filled  with  the  lowest  kind  of 
national  pride,  are  still  ambitious  of  social  and  national  eminence 
in  the  world,  and  possessed  of  some  of  those  noble  quatities, 
which  have  a  strong  and  admirable  affinity  for  Christianity.  How 
glorious  the  prospect  of  seeing  such  a  people  preparing  to  come 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  of  numbering  those  hundreds  of  miUmur 
of  our  fellow-men  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  as  helpers  in  the 
earthly  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  heirs  of  the  heavenly 
glory. 

It  is  great  encouragement  to  have  so  large  and  promising  an 
addition  to  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  where  our  contributions  as 
lupporters  of  Christian  missions  may  go  to  increase  and  ripen  Ae 
harvest  of  Christian  life  and  joy  on  earth. 

How  sublime  and  inviting  a  field  for  young  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  their  helpers,  whose  hearts  are  praying,  and  whose 
hands  are  labouring,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  come. 

J.  W.  Y. 


REVISION  OP  THE  BOOK  OP  DISCIPLINE. 

Alterations  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  are  seldom  un* 
dertaken.  Doctrinal  Artick$j  framed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Fathers, 
are  invested  with  so  much  sanctity,  that  even  errorists  prefer  the 
liberty  of  their  own  private  interpretation  to  the  e£um  involved  in 
seeking  fundamental  changes.  The  Farm  of  Ghvemment  of  a  Church 
is  more  exposed  to  innovations.  But  even  here,  there  must  have 
been  radical  defects  originally,  in  order  to  justify  frequent  changes 
in  its  principles,  or  modes  of  procedure.  We  have  often  been 
smaKe^  at  the  frequency  with  which  Episcopal  Conventions  frame 
new  Canons  to  regulate  their  aifairs.  The  minor  peculiarities  of 
their  Form  of  Government  being  outside  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  laity  amend^  change,  and  project  Canons  with 
a  licentiousness  of  innovation  that  quite  appals  the  steady  sobriety 
of  Presbyterianism.  The  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Govern* 
ment  has  undergone  no  material  change  in  its  provisions  of  prin- 
ciple or  administration,  since  the  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Assem* 

VOL.  IX.  HO.  1.  2  '^ 
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blj.  A  few  nnimportaikt  alterations,  chiefly  connected  with  our 
transatlantic  position  and  our  growth^  are  all  that  were  attempted 
at  the  formation  of  onr  General  Aesembl j,  or  at  the  reyisions  of 
1805  and  1821.  In  the  Assembly  at  Lexington,  in  1857,  when  the 
venerable  Dr.  Hoge  moved  to  refer  the  Form  of  Government,  as 
Well  as  the  Book  of  Discipline,  to  a  committee  for  revision,  the 
motion  was  rejected  almost  unanimously,  or  at  least,  by  a  very 
great  majority.    Our  people  are  averse  to  changes  of  this  kind. 

A  mere  Book  of  Bisctplinej  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  more 
liable  to  emendations  than  a  Form  of  Church  Grovernment.  The 
legal  methods  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  discipline  are  fairly 
open  to  the  corrections  of  experience.  And  it  may  be  rationally 
expected  that,  in  a  course  of  years,  various  improvements  may  be 
inwrought  into  the  framework  of  Judicial  Forms  and  Processes. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  Article,  to  make  some  observations 
on  our  Forms  of  Discipline,  introductory  to  an  examination  of  the 
recent  Revision. 

I.  The  OLD  PBACTlcoi  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  as  regards  discipline,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Gene- . 
nd  Assembly,  was  in  general  conformity  with  the  acts  and  deci* 
sions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Westminster  standards  do 
not  contain  any  Book  of  Discipline.  They  comprise  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  a  Form  of  Government,  and  a  Directory  of  Worship. 
The  general  principles  of  judicial  administration  are,  indeed,  laid 
down  in  the  Form  of  Government,  but  the  particular  modes  of  pro* 
cess  were  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  Courts.  The  ancient 
le^al  provisions  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  con- 
tained in  the  Collections  of  Stewart  of  Pardovan ;  and  the  Church 
Courts  of  this  country  followed  the  Scotch  practice,  with  some  in* 
cidental  variations,  until  our  own  Book  of  Discipline  was  formed. 
The  old  Synod,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  in 
1786,  communicates  the  following  intelligence  concerning  their 
mode  of  proceedings:  '^The  rules  of  our  discipline  and  the  forms 
of  process  in  our  Church  Judicatories  are  contained  in  Pardovan's 
(alias  Stewart's)  Collections,  in  conjunction  with  the  acts  of  our 
own  Synod,  the  power  of  which,  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical, 
we  consider  as  equal  to  the  power  of  any  Synod  or  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  world."* 

II.  Formation  of  thb  Ambrioan  Book  of  Disoiblinb. — The 
inconvenience  of  depending  upon  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Pres« 
byterian  Church  of  Scotland,  which  were  incorporated  in  a  volume 
not  generally  accessible,  led  our  Synod,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  prepare  a  Book  of 
Discipline,  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  all  their  standards,  so 

*  Reoocdfl,  p.  519.  ^  I 
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that  the  whole  should  be  adapted  to  the  oondition  of  things  in  our 
own  country. 
These  proceedings  were  initiated  in  the  year  1785. 

"On  motion,  Ordered,  That  Dr.  Witherspoon,  Dr.  Rodgers,  Mr. 
Bobert  Smith,  Dr.  Alison,  Dr.  Smith,  Messrs.  Woodhull,  Cooper,  Latta, 
and  Duffield,  with  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Wilson,  be  a  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other 
Protestant  churches,  and,  agreeably  to  the  general  principles  of  Presby- 
terian government,  compile  a  system  of  general  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  Synod,  and  the  several  Presbyteries  under  their  inspection,  and  the 
people  in  their  communion,  and  to  make  report  of  their  proceedings  herein 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod."* 

It  vrill  be  noticed  that  this  action  included  a  revision  of  the  Form  of 
Government  as  well  as  the  compilation  of  a  Book  of  Discipline. 

This  Committee  made  a  report  to  the  Synod  in  1786,  when  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken : 

"  On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Book  of  Discipline  and  Government  be 
recommended  to  a  committee,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  September  next,  who  shall  have  powers  to  digest  such 
a  system  as  they  shall  think  to  be  accommodated  to  the  state  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  America,  that  they  shall  procure  three  hundred  copies 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  several  Presbyteries,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  members  under  the  engagement  of  this  Synod,  to 
have  the  expense  of  printing  and  distribution  reimbursed  to  the  commit- 
tee at  their  next  meeting ;  and  every  Presbytery  is  hereby  required  to 
report  in  writing  to  the  Synod,  at  their  next  meeting,  their  observations 
on  the  said  Book  of  Government  and  Discipline.^' 

The  committee  ap{ft)inted  to  attend  to  the  above  business  were  Drs. 
Witherspoofiy  McWhorter,  RodgerSy  Sproat,  Duffield,  Alison,  and  Ewing; 
Mr.  Matthew  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Smith,  with  Isaac  Snowden,  Esquire,  Mr. 
Bobert  Taggart,  and  Mr.  John  Pinkerton,  elders. 

In  1787,  *'  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  draught  of  a  Plan  of 
Government  and  Discipline,  reported  that  they  had,  agreeably  to  order, 
prepared  a  draught,  and  distributed  copies  to  the  respective  Presbyteries. 
Ordered,  that  the  several  Presbyteries  bring  in  their  observations  on  the 
said  draught  in  the  afternoon." 

After  considering  the  proposed  draught  in  detail,  for  thirteen  different 
sessions,  extending  through  eight  days,  the  Synod  came  to  the  following 
vote: 

'^The  Synod,  having  ^one  through  the  consideration  of  a  draught  of  a 
Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline,  Dr.  Rodgers,  Dr.  McWhorter,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  have  a  thousand 
eopies  thereof  printed,  as  now  amended,  and  to  distribute  them  among 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  consideration,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
churches  under  their  care.'^f 

In  1788,  '^  the  Synod  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  a  draught  of 
the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  after  attending  to  the  subject  during  six 

*  Becords,  p.  512. 

t  The  prooeedidgs  of  the  Byood  in  1787,  mny  be  fonnd  (but  not  in  detail)  in  the 
BecoidB,  pages  531,  3, 4,  5,  9,  and  540;  and  in  1788,  on  pages  545,  6.  «- 
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teB0ioD8y  extendixig  through  four  days,  oondoded  (heir  aotf^ni  bj  the  fol- 
lowing minute : 

"  The  Sjuod  having  fully  considered  the  draught  of  the  Form  of  Oo- 
yemment  and  Discipune,  did,  on  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  hereby  do 
ratify  and  adopt  the  same,  as  now  altered  and  amended,  as  the  Coastitu* 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  and  order  the  same  to  be 
considered  and  strictly  obserred  as  the  rule  of  their  proceedings,  by  all 
the  inferior  judicatories  belonging  to  the  body.  And  they  order  that  a 
correct  copy  be  printed,  and  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
now  altered,  be  printed  in  full  along  with  it,  as  making  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

^'Besolved,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  aboye  ratification 
by  the  Synod,  is,  that  the  Form  of  Ooyernipent  and  Discipline,  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  ratified,  is  to  continue  to  be  our  constitution 
and  the  confession  of  our  futh  and  practice  unalterable,  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
propose  alterations  or  amendments,  and  such  alterations  or  amendments 
shall  be  agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly." 

The  Farm  of  Government  thus  framed  does  not  essentially  yary  from 
the  old  Westminster  plan ;  whilst  the  Book  of  Ducipline  is  a  new  book, 
varying  from  the  Scotch  practice  in  forms  rather  than  in  principles.  The 
only  incidental  allusion,  that  we  can  find  in  the  minutes,  in  reference  to 
the  variations  in  our  original  Book  of  Discipline  from  the  customs  and 
decisions  of  the  Scotch  Church,  is  the  following:  <<It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  form  of  process  in  Stewart  of  Pardovan's  Collection  be 
read  and  considered  as  a  basis  of  deliberation  along  with  the  draught." 
But  on  the  following  day,  '^  the  Synod  reconsidered  the  vote  of  yesterday 
respecting  Pardovan's  Collection,  when  the  former  vote  was  agreed  to.'' 
P.  635. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  full  view  of  our  old  and  original 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  as  it  is  not  very  long,  we  have  concluded  to  in- 
sert it  entire  in  this  connection.  The  two  chapters  bear  the  title  of 
«  Forms  of  Process  in  the  Judicatories  of  this  Church." 

Forms  or  Pbogess  in  the  Judicatories  of  this  Church. 

With  regard  to  Scandals  or  Offevces  that  may  arise  in  oar  Churches,  we 
agree  to  observe  the  following  rules  of  proceeding : 

1.  Inasmucli  as  all  baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  Charcfa,  they  are  under 
its  care,  and  subject  to  its  government  and  discipline ;  and,  when  they  have 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  they  are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
church  members. 

2.  No  accusation  shall  be  admitted,  as  the  foundation  of  a  process  before  an 
Ecclesiastical  Judicatory,  but  where  such  offences  are  alleeea,  as  appear,  from 
the  Word  of  God,  to  merit  the  public  notice  and  censure  of  the  Church.  And 
in  the  accusation,  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  should  be  ascertained,  if 
possible,  that  the  accused  may  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  an  aUbij  or  to  ex- 
tenuate or  alleviate  his  crime. 

3.  No  complaint  or  information  on  the  subject  of  personal  and  private  injuries 
shall  be  admitted,  unless  those  means  of  reconciliation  and  of  pnvately  reclaim- 
ing the  offender  have  been  used,  which  are  required  by  Christ,  Matt.  18  :  15, 16. 
And  in  all  cases,  the  Ecclesiastical  Judicatories,  in  receiving  accusations,  in  con- 
ducting processes,  or  inflicting  censures,  ought  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
divulging  of  offences  to  the  scandal  of  the  Church ;  because  the  unnecessary 
spreading  of  scandal  hardens  and  enrages  the  guilty,  grieves  the  godly,  and  dis- 
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boaoqn  reliffion.  And  if  any  ]>riTate  Ghiifltian  shall  industriously  spread  the 
knowledge  of  an  offence^  unless  in  prosecuting  ^it  before  the  proper  judicatories 
of  the  Church,  he  shidl  be  liable  to  censure  as  an  uncandid  slanaerer  of  his 
brotjier. 

4.  When  oompbdnt  la  made  of  a  crimei  cognisable  before  any  judicatory,  no 
more  shall  be  done  at  the  fint  meeting,  unksB  by  consent  of  parties,  than  to  give 
the  accQsed  a  oopy  of  each  ehaige,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  support  it; 
and  a  citation  of  all  oonoemed  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  judicatory, 
to  have  the  matter  fully  heard  and  aecided.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties 
conoenied,  at  least  ten  days  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  judicatory. 

5.  Tbe  iudicatoty,  in  nuury  cases,  may  find  it  more  for  edification  to  send 
some  members  to  oonterse,  m  a  private  manner,  with  the  accused  person  $  and. 
if  he  confess  guilt,  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  than  to  proceea 
immediately  to  citation. 

€•  When  an  accused  penoo  or  a  witness  vefiises  to  obey  the  citation,  be  shall 
be  cited  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  if  he  still  continaes  to  refuse,  he  shall 
be  exdoded  firom  the  communion  of  the  Chureh  for  hia  contumacy,  until  he 
repent. 

7.  No  crime  shall  be  considered  as  establislied  by  a  single  witness. 

8.  The  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  taken  by  a  witness,  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Moderator,  and  shall  be  in  the  following,  or  like  tenns :  '^  I  solemnly  promise, 
in  the  presence  of  the  omniscient  and  heartpeearching  God,  that  I  will  declaims 
the  tnih,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  according  to  the  best  oimj 
knowledge,  in  the  matter  in  wbich  I  am  called  to  witness,  as  I  shall  answer  it  to 
the  great  Judffe  of  Quick  and  dead." 

9.  Tbe  trial  shall  be  open,  fair,  and  impartial.  The  witnesses  shall  be  eza^ 
mined  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  or  at  least  aiker  he  shall  have  received 
due  citation  to  attend }  and  he  shall  be  permitted  to  aak  any  questions  tending  te 
his  own  exculpation. 

10.  No  witness  afterwards  to  be  examined  shall  be  present  dnring  the  exami- 
natioa  of  another  witness  on  the  same  cause. 

11.  The  testimony  siven  by  witnesses  must  be  faithfully  recorded,  and  read 
to  them  for  their  approbation  or  subscription. 

12.  The  judgment  shall  be  regularly  entered  on  the  records  of  the  judicatory, 
and  the  parties  shaU  be  allowed  copies  of  the  whole  proceedings  if  they  demand 


them.  And,  in  case  of  references  or  appeals,  the  juaicatorv  appealed  from  shall 
send  authentic  copies  of  the  whole  process  to  the  higher  judicatories. 

13.  The  person  found  guilty  shall  be  admooiahed,  or  rebuked,  or  excluded  from 
Church  privileges,  as  the  case  shall  appear  to  deserve;  and  thia  only  till  he  give 
satie&ctoiy  evidence  of  repentance. 

I4k  The  sentence  shall  be  published  only  in  the  church  or  the  churches  which 
have  been  offended.  Or,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  it  shall  appear 
most  for  edification  not  to  publish  it,  it  may  pass  only  in  the  judicatory. 

15.  Bnch  gross  offenders  as  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  the  private  or  public  ad- 
monitiona  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  cut  off  from  its  communion,  agreeably  to  our 
Lord's  direction,  Matt.  18  :  17,  and  the  Apostolic  injuncdon  respecting  tbe  in- 
cestuous person,  1  Cor.  5  : 1-^.  But  as  this  is  the  highest  censure  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  most  solemn  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  inflicted  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of,  at  least,  the  Presbytery  under  whose  care  the  particular  church  is,  to 
which,  the  offender  belongs^  or  the  advice  of  a  higher  judicatory,  as  the  case  may 
appear  to  require. 

16.  All  processes  in  cases  of  scandal,  shall  commence  wiUun  the  space  of  one 
year  after  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  unless  it  shall  have  beoome  re« 
cently  flagrant. 

17.  When  any  meokber  shall  remove  from  one  congregation  to  another,  he 
shall  produce  proper  testimonials  of  his  church  membership  before  he  be  admitted 
to  church  privileges,  unless  the  church  to  which  he  removes  haa  other  satisfitotoiy 
means  of  information. 
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Of  Process  aoaikst  a  Bishop  or  Minister. 

As  the  saccess  of  the  Gospel,  in  a  great  measnrei  depends  upon  the  credit,aild 
good  report  of  its  ministers,  each  Presbytery  onght,  inth  the  greatest  attention, 
to  watch  over  all  their  members,  and  to  be  carefbl  to  censure  them,  when  neces* 
sary,  with  impartiality,  either  for  personal  crimes,  which  they  may  commit  in  com- 
mon with  other  men,  or  those  that  are  Tocational,  arising  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  discharge  their  important  office. 

1.  Process  against  a  Gospel  minister  shall  always  be  entered  befbre  the  Pros* 
bytery  of  which  he  is  a  member.  And  in  case  it  shall  be  fonnd  that  the  fiftcts 
with  which  he  shall  be  charged  happened  without  the  bounds  of  his  own  Presby- 
tery, they  shall  send  notice  to  the  Presbytery  within  whose  bonnds  they  did  hap- 
pen, and  desire  that  Presbytery  either  (if  within  convenient  distance)  to  cite  the 
witnesses  to  appear  at  the  place  where  the  trial  began,  or,  if  othennee,  to  take 
the  examination  themselves,  and  transmit  an  authentic  record  of  their  testimony. 
Always  giving  due  notice  to  the  accused  person  of  the  time  and  place  of  sudi 
examination. 

2.  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  minister  being  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime 
or  crimes,  at  such  a  distance  from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  as  that  the  of- 
fence is  not  likely  to  become  otherwise  known  to  the  Presbytery  to  which  he 
belongs,  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  within  whose  bounds 
the  facts  shall  have  happened,  after  satisfying  themselves  that  there  is  a  probable 
ground  of  accusation,  to  send  notice  to  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
who  are  to  proceed  against  him,  and  to  take  the  proof  by  commission,  as  above 
directed. 

3.  Process  against  a  Gospel  minister  shall  not  be  entered  upon,  unless  some 
person  or  persons  undertake  to  make  out  the  charge:  or  when  common  fame  so 
loudly  proclaims  the  scandal,  that  the  Presbytery  nna  it  necessary  to  prosecute, 
and  search  into  the  matter  for  the  honour  of  relwion. 

4.  As  the  success  of  the  Gospel  greatly  depends  on  the  unblemished  character 
of  its  ministers,  their  soundness  in  the  iaith,  and  holy  and  exemplary  conversa- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  be  very  cautious  in  taking  up  an 
ill  report  of  any  man,  it  is  especially  so  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  If,  there- 
fore, any  man  know  a  minister  guilty  of  a  private  censurable  fault,  he  should 
warn  him  in  private.  But  if  he  persist  in  it,  or  it  become  public,  he  should 
apply  to  some  other  bishop  of  the  Presbytery  for  his  advice  in  the  matter. 

5k  When  complaint  is  laid  before  the  IPresbytery  it  must  be  reduced  to  writing; 
and  nothing  forther  isto  be  done  at  the  first  meeting,  unless  by  consent  of  parties; 
than  giving  the  minister  a  full  copy  of  the  charges,  with  the  names  of  uie  wit» 
nesses  annexed  thereto,  and  citing  all  parties,  and  their  witnesses  to  appear  and 
be  heard  at  the  next  meeting  *,  which  meeting  shall  not  be  sooner  than  ten  days 
after  such  citation. 

6.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  the  charges  must  be  read  to  him, 
and  his  answers  heard.  If  it  appear  necessary  to  proc^  farther,  the  Presbytery 
ought  to  labour  to  bring  him  to  confession  j  and  if  he  confess,  and  the  matter  be 
base  and  flagitious,  such  as  drunkenness,  uncleanness,  or  crimes  of  a  higher 
nature,  however  penitent  he  may  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  Presby- 
tery must,  without  delay,  suspend  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  office,  or  depose 
him  from  the  ministry,  and  appoint  him  a  due  time  to  ooi^ss  publicly  before  the 
congregation  offended,  and  to  profess  his  repentance. 

7.  The  prosecutor  shall  be  previously  warned,  that  if  he  fail  to  prove  the 
charges,  he  must  himself  be  censured  as  a  slanderer  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  in 
proportion  to  the  malignity  or  rashness  that  shall  appear  in  the  prosecution. 

8.  If  a  minister,  accused  of  atrocious  crimes,  being  three  times  duly  cited, 
shall  refuse  to  attend  the  Presbytery,  he  must  be  immediately  suspended.  And 
i^  after  another  citation,  he  stiu  refuse  to  attend,  he  shall  be  deposed  as  con- 
tumacious. 

9.  If  the  minister,  when  he  appears,  will  not  confess,  but  denies  the  facts  al- 
leged against  him ;  if,  on  hearing  the  witnesses,  the  charges  appear  important 
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and  well  supported,  the  •  PresbTtery  mmt,  neTerfliekn,  censoxe  him ;  and  sus- 
pend or  depose  him,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

10.  Heresj  and  schism  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  infer  deposition;  but 
errors  oaght  to  be  carefully  considered;  whether  they  strike  at  the  yitals  of  re- 
tigioii>  and  are  industriously  spread,  or  whether  they  arise  firom  the  weakness  of 
t£e  hnmfm  nndenstandinf ,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  madi  hurt* 

11.  A  minister,  under  process  for  heresy  or  schism,  should  be  treated  with 
Christian  and  brotherly  tenderness.  Frequent  conferences  ought  to  be  held  with 
him,  and  proper  admonitions  administered.  Yet,  for  some  more  dangerocu 
enrorsy  cospeBsion  becomes  necessary.    Bat  a  Synod  should  be  consulted  in  such 

12.  K  the  Presbytery  find,  on  trial,  that  the  matter  complained  of  amounts  to 
no  more  than  such  acts  of  infirmity  as  may  be  amended  and  the  people  satisfied, 
80  as  little  or  nothing  remains  to  hinder  his  nsefhlneas,  they  shall  take  all  pra* 
dent  measnres  to  remoye  the  offence. 

13.  A  minister  deposed  for  scandalous  conduct  may  not  be  restored,  eyen  on 
his  deepest  sorrow  for  sin,  without  some  time  of  eminent  and  exemplary^  humble, 
and  edifying  oonyersation,  to  heal  the  wound  made  by  his  scandal. 

14.  Aji  soon  as  a  minister  is  deposed,  his  congregation  shall  be  declared 
vacant. 

The  Boole  of  Discipline  adopted  in  1788,  ia,  for  8ul8tan€e^  the 
basis  of  oar  present  Book,  so  far  as  the  subjects  are  common  to  the 
tmo  books.  Onr  present  Book  of  Discipline  embraces  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  subjects,  to  which  a  reference  will  be  made  in  the  pro^ 
per  place. 

Ebvision  of  1808-1805. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  of  1788  underwent  no  change  until  1805, 
when  two  slight  alterations  were  adopted,  together  with  a  few  un- 
important ones  in  the  Form  of  Government.  The  Committee  of 
ReyisioB  was  appointed  in  1808,  under  the  following  resolution : 

Kesolved,  That  the  Rev.  Drs.  Blair,  Tennent,  and  Qreen,  the  Her. 
Mesani  Irwin,  Milledolec,  Potts,  Linn,  and  Janeway,  be  a  committee  to 
tsike  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  &o.,  of  this  Church;  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if 
anj,  what  idterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  said  Confession  of  Faith, 
&o.,  to  make  svch  preparatory  arrangements  on  this  subject  as  they  shall 
judge  proper,  and  to  report  to  next  Assembly. 

This  committee  reported  in  1804.  Their  observationg  on  thA 
general  policy  of  making  alterations  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  are  worthy  of  perusal.*  The  amendments  made  in  th^ 
Book  of  Discipline  at  this  time  were  only  two,  viz. : 

Chap,  I,  Section  12.  Strike  out  "and"  in  the  last  sentence,  and 
add  to  the  section,  "  and  it  shall  be  considered  as  regular  for  any 
member  or  members  who  may  have  dissented  fr<Hn  the  judgment  of 
the  inferior  judicatories,  to  state  and  support  their  reasons  on  Ae 
appeal." 

Chap.  II,  Section  8.    Strike  out  « three  times"  and  insert 

These  two  provisions  are  found  in  our  present  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. 

*  See  «  Minntes  of  the  General  Assembly  from  1789  to  1820,"  pages  308,  ^Ic 
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BxviBiON  ov  1816-1821. 
'  Another  revision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  projected  in  1816, 
and  completed  in  1821^  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  Book  by  the 
Presbyteries.  As  oar  Book  of  Discipline,  in  its  present  form,  is  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  old  one,  and  is,  in  most  respects,  an  im- 
prOYement  upon  it,  and  as  it  is  now  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  im- 
portant revision,  a  sketch  of  its  history  is  here  given. 

In  1816,  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  minutea  of  the 
Synod  of  Geneva,  concluded  their  report  with  the  following  state- 
ments and  resolution.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Your  committee  fiiriher  report,  that  the  Synod  of  Geneva  request  the 
Assembly  to  give  them  information  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
carr^Dg  into  effect  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  a  deposed 
minister. 

Your  committee  havlB  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  the  most  approved  method  of  procedure  in  such  cases,  and  they 
have  not  ventured  to  dcetoh  hastily  even  the  outlines  of  an  answer  to  be 
given  by  this  Assembly  to  the  above  request.  They  recommend,  how- 
ever, the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Brs.  Eomeyn,  Alexander,  and  Miller,  be  a  committee 
to  re-examine  our  forms  of  process,  and  to  prepare  and  recommend  such 
additions  and  explanations  as  may  appear  needful  and  expedient^  and  re^ 
pwt  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly.* 

In  1817,  this  committee  reported  that  "  thejr  had  made  eooside*^ 
rable  progress  in  accomplishing  the  duty  assigned  them,  but  as 
they  desire  to  render  the  work  as  perfect  as  practicable,  thej 
respectfully  solicit  additional  time,  and  request  that  the  Bev* 
Miphaht  Notty  D.D.,  be  added  to  the  committee."t  Their  re- 
quests were  granted. 

In  1818,  the  committee  reported  that  ^Uhey  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  business."^ 

In  1819,  the  committee  reported  their  revision  to  the  General 
Assembly,  when  the  following  action  was  tdcen  on  ^e  report : 

After  a  considerable  disoisesion  on  thA  gnbject,  it  was 

RoBolyed,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  tha  report,  in  ita  present  state 
of  progress,  be  printed,  and  that  a  number  of  copies  be  sent  to  the  seve- 
ral Presbyteries,  sufficient  to  furnish  each  member  with  a  copy,  with  a 
View  to  obtain  from  Presbyteries  and  individuals,  such  sngsestions  and 
alterations  as  may  appear  to  them  expedient;  that  the  same  be  transmit- 
ted, as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  and  that 
the  committee,  after  availing  themselves  of  the  information  thus  obtained, 
review  and  amend  their  report,  and  submit  the  same  complete  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

Doctors  Green,  Hill,  and  Janeway,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pie- 
pare  and  report  a  minute  te  aooompaDy  the  publication  of  the  above 
report. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  minute  to  aocompany 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Process,  submitted  the  following,  which  was  approved,  vis. : 
»  Minntes,  p.  612.  1 1^  P-  W7.  J  Do.  p.  688; 
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<<Tbe  Qemanl  AtsemUy  having  heaid  aad  oonndered  die  leport  of  tlie 
eommiitee  appointed  to  leview  Ibe  Form  of  Ooyemmeaiand  of  ProcesBi  in 
the  Goofititation  a(  this  Charoh,  and  having  resolved  to  print  the  same, 
think  proper  to  accompany  it  with  a  few  remarks,  intended  to  prevent  all 
misapjprehension  and  mistake  in  regard  to  this  publication.  It  is  then  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  one  alteration,  addition,  or  suggestion  in 
this  report  has  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly ;  nor  is  the 
Assembly  in  anv  degree  whatever  pledged  to  support  or  approve  any  ar- 
ticle or  idea  o/^this  report.  The  committee  themselves  nad  explicitly 
steted  that  in  regard  to  many  of  their  suggestions,  they  are  not  vet  pre- 
pared to  give  their  own  vote  in  favour  of  them.  The  whole  is  therefore 
published,  simply  and  solely  for  consideration,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  communications  to  aid  the  committee  in  perfecting  the  report 
for  the  consideration  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  If  that  body  shall 
judge  the  way  to  be  sufficiently  prepared,  they  will  submit  to  the  Presby- 
teries distinct  propositions  for  aldoption  or  rejection,  in  regard  to  altera- 
tions and  additions  in  the  Form  of  Government  and  of  Process  in  the  Con^ 
stitutien  of  this  Church.  It  will  be  noticed  that  communications  intended 
for  the  committee  ought  to  be  made,  in  all  cases,  as  speedily  as  poaaable; 
the  more  aptodaHj  the  better.  If  not  powneood  by  the  committee  by  the 
fint  of  April  next|  as  the  moat  remote  period,  they  can  be  of  little  us^ 
and  perhaps  can  have  no  regard  or  influence  in  maturing  the  report  of  the 
committee.^' 

Besolved,  That  Dr.  Miller  be  authorized,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized, 
to  engage  a  printer  to  print  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  a  former  Assembly,  to  review  the  Form  of  Govern^ 
ment  and  of  Process.* 

In  1820,  the  committee  made  their  final  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  was  accepted,  and  is  ae  follows: 

That  sinee  the  meeting  of  the  last  Assemblv  they  have  reviewed  with 
oue  the  printedrevertore  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  by  that  Assembly, 
In  this  review  they  have  been  aided  by  suggesUoas  and  proposed  altera- 
tions from  fourteen  Presbyteries  and  twelve  individuals.  While,  how- 
ever, the  committee,  in  various  parts  of  their  labour,  have  been  in  no 
small  degree  assisted  by  these  communication^,  their  duties  have  also  been 
thereby  rendered  more  perplexing  and  arduous. 

In  endeavouring  to  adjust  points  of  great  delicacy  and  importenoe  in 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Uhurch,  they  have  often  found  it 
dSilicnilt  to  satisfy  their  own  minds ;  but  it  has  been  in  many  cases  far 
more  difficult,  not  to  say  sometimes  wholly  impracticable,  to  combine  the 
epposito  views  and  to  conciliate  the  diversified  or  contmdictory  wishes  of 
I^sbyteries  and  individuals. 

In  these  oireiimstenees,  the  committee  have  done  the  best  in  their 
power,  and  have  made  each  modifications  of  their  former  report  as  are  in 
their  view  best  adapted  to  unite  the  opinions  and  promote  the  order  and 
harmony  (^  the  whole  Church.  These  modifioationB  are  now  most 
respectfolly  submitted  to  this  Assembly.f 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  alterations  as 
revised  and  modified ;  and,  after  an  attentive  examination  during 
Bixseeeions,  extending  through  four  dayo,  amended  the  report^ana 

*  Minutes,  pp.  701, 2.  j*  Minates,  p.  734.  «- 
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finally.adopted  it  in  its  present  form.  It  was  ocdered  t6  be  sent 
down  to  the  Preebyteries  in  the  following  manner : 

4.  That  the  report  of  the  committee  that  haye  revised  the  Forms  of 
jGl^oyeroment  and  of  Process,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  be 
sent  to  the  Presbyteries^  and  be  taken  np  by  them  as  an  overture  from 
this  Assembly,  and  that  they  be  required  to  pass  a  vote  on  each  chapter, 
section,  and  article,  and  adopt  or  reject  the  same. 

5.  That  the  Presbyteries  be  particularly  requested  to  send  up  an  exact 
copy  of  the  result  of  their  votes  in  thisoase  to  uie  next  General  Assembly. 

6.  That  every  chapter,  section,  or  article,  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries,  shall  be  considered  as  a  constitutional  article,  rati£ed  and 
binding  on  the  whole  Church. 

7.  That  one  thoiuand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Forms  of  Government  and  of  Process,  and  also  of  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  Directory  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  be  printed  und^r 
the  superintendence  of  the  aforesaid  committee,  and  that  the  distributing 
•gent  be  ordered  to  send  by  mail,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  sevena 
Presbyteries,  one  copy  for  each  minister. 

In  1821,  the  Presbyteries  sent  ap  their  answers  upon  the  altera* 
tions  proposed  to  their  consideration,  when  it  appeared  that  they 
had  all  been  adopted.  The  committee  appointea  to  a8certa,in  the 
result,  reported, 

"That  there  are  connected  with  this  Assembly  sixty-two  Presbyteries; 
that|  therefore,  the  affirmative  vote  of  thirty-two  Presbyteries  is  neoea* 
sary  to  make  any  one  article  binding;  that  forty-five  Presbyteries  hav^ 
reported  to  the  Assembly  their  decisions  on  each  chapter,  section,  and 
ariide;  that  from  these  reports  it  appears  Uiat  most  of  the  articles  have 
been  adopted  unanimously,  and  that  every  chapter,  section,  and  article  has 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Presbyteries ;  that 
the  smallest  number  of  votes  given  for  any  one  articled  thirty-seven ; 
that,  therefore,  the  tohoU  of  the  proposed  amendments  senfdown  by  the  last 
Assembly  to  the  Presbyteries  is  ratified,  and  beoomes  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution."* 

'  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that,  at  this  time,  alterations  were 
also  made  in  the  Form  of  Government.  At  some  future  opportu- 
nity, we. propose  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  altera- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Church*  At  present^ 
we  have  purposely  confined  our  remarks  to  the  Booh  of  DUotpline^ 
The  revision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  thus  completed  in  1821, 
has  been  the  rale  of  action  to  govern  the  Church  down  to  the  pre* 
sent  time. 

The  extensive  additions  and  improvements  introduced  into  our 
Book  at  this  revision,  will  be  readily  seen  on  comparing  the  two 
Books. 

The  whole  of  Chapter  VIJI.  "  Of  the  various  ways  in  which  a 
cause  ipay  be  carried  from  a  lower  Judicatory  to  a  higher,"  relat- 
ing to  general  Review  and  Control,  References,  Appeals  and  Com- 
plaints, and  comprising  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Book,  is  new. 
So  also  are  other  chapters.  The  revision  was  thorough  and  able, 
♦  Minutea  of  1821,  p.  9,  ^ 
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M  ma  to  be  «zp60tod  from  n  Obmiaiitee  composed  of  Dm.  Rameffn, 
Alexander^  MiUer^  and  Nott. 

The  practice  in  our  Church  Courts,  thus  systematized  and 
arranged,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland.  Although  our  brethren  of  the  old  Kirk  do 
not  ineorporate  their  Judicial  Forms  into  the  Constitution,  they 
conform  their  practice  to  the  acts  and  decisions  of  their  General 
Assembly.* 

Rkvisioh  of  1857-61  ? 

A  growing  desire  for  some  improvement  in  our  judicial  proceed- 
ings has  manifested  itself  in  our  Church  for  some  time  past.  The 
following  overture,  presented  by  Dr.  Boardman  to  the  rresbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  and  sent  by  that  body  to  the  General  Assembly^ 
at  length' brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

"The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  respectfally  represent  to  the  General  A»- 
lemblj,  that,  in  their  iudgment,  there  is  imperative  need  of  a  revison  of  that  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  our  Church  whidi  relates  to  judicial  proceedings.  We  will 
refer,  simply  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  obscurity  of  the  tfook,  in  reapect  of  the 
question  (in  cases  of  appeal),  'Who  are  the  original  parties  T  to  the  length  of  time 
needlessly  consumed  in  the  callmg  of  the  roll^ — to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of 
discussion  allowed  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  members  belonging  to  the  '  lowe^ 
jadicatones/  and,  generally,  to  the  prolixity  and  tediousness  whidi  characteriza 
the  whole  course  of  procedure  in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church.  Owing  to  this 
cau£ey  as  the  Presbytery  believe,  there  is  a  constant  disposition  on  the  part  of  ouy 
judicatories^  to  evade  the  hearing  of  complaints  and  appeals )  and  mere  technical 
objections,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  sometimes  insisted  upon,  to  a  degree,  i^hich 
amounts  practically  to  a  denial  of  iustice  to  the  parties  conoemed. 

"  The  forms  now  observed  may  have  been  quite  suited  to  the  Chnrch  when  it 
consisted  of  only  a  score  or  two  of  Presbyteries,  but  Uiey  have^  for  many  years 
past,  been  a  ve^Lation  and  an  incumbrance. 

'^  We  pray,  therefore,  that  your  venerable  body  may  take  the  rec[U]8ite  measure^ 
to  secure  an  entire  revision  of  that  part  of  our  Constitution  herein  referred  to." 

When  the  subject  came  before  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Be* 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Oyerttires,  Dr.  R.  J.  Breceik- 
BIDGB,  the  Chairman,  simply  reported  to  the  Assembly  two  over- 
turaSy  one  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  (as  above),  and  the 
other  from  himselfy  proposing  to  ohange  the  Form  of  Oovernmenty 
so  as  to  make  the  representation  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Synods 
instead  of  by  Presbyteries,  and  to  limit  the  whole  number  of  dele- 
gates to  fifty  ministers  and  fifty  ruling  elders.  Dr.  Breckinridge 
opened  the  debate  with  explanatory  statements.  We  present  to  onr 
readers  the  whole  debate,  as  we  find  it  reported  in  ^^  The  Pbbsby- 
TBRIAW/*  of  June  18th,  185T. 

The  Bev.  JDr,  Breckinridge  said  that  every  ezperienced  minister  and  ruling 
elder  most  be  avare  that  npon  each  of  the  sabjects  presented  in  these  oveiiureB, 
there  were  constantly  increasing  difficulties.    As  the  Church  increases,  onr  bosi- 

I  increaflee  and  our  numbers  grow  larger.    Before  we  undertake  to  apply  any 


*  The  former  Acts  and  Deoislons  of  the  General  Assembly  are  contained,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  the  CoUedioM  of  Stewart  ofPardovan,  This  work  was  first  published 
in  1708.  About  the  time  of  the  Disruption,  a  work  on  the  same  subject  was  pub- 
liAed,  entitled  **Act8  and  Styles,"  or  sometimes  called  the  "^  Book  of  StyUi ;^^  and 
more  recently  Dr,  HiU  compiled  a  small  work  in  12mo,  condensing  the  forms  of  pro- 
•ew.  These  books  are  virtually  a  Directory,  exhibiting  the  principles  and  guiding  the 
practice  in  conducting  cases  in  the  Coorts  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland. 
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xwBM^f  we  flhonld  niidentaad  pradsely  wliat  we  are  to  do.  We  oannot  iiiveBft 
new  principles  of  government,  more  especially  in  regard  to  PlresbTteriaii  CknrA 
CbTemment,  since  our  fandfimental  pnnoiple  is  that  the  Church  has  no  right  to 
make  new  laws,  but  that  our  leflnslative  authority  is  the  Bible.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  legislative  power.  All  Uiat  is  left  to  us  is  to  declare  and  execute  Uie  wiH 
of  GK)d  as  contained  in  his  holy  word.  We  are  an  expository  power.  It  is  st 
government  by  tribunals,  not  by  iBdividnals^-^execated  by  elders  of  two  elasseSi 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  vou  get  an  English  or  American  lawyer  into  a  church 
conrt,  he  is  lost  The  Scotch  law  is  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  with  a  Scotch 
stamp.  Our  discipline  was  made  by  Scotchmen,  and  mixes  up  their  law  ideas 
with  their  scriptural  and  Presbyterian  tenets.  Dr.  Breckinridge  then  went  into 
an  explanation  of  the  difference  between  onr  laws  and  the  oommon  law,  and  oon- 
tendea  that  in  our  church  courts  we  cannot  decide  cases  in  the  higher  courts  as 
to  the  law  merely,  without  the  facts.  Decide  upon  that  principle,  and  you  will 
be  settling;  questions  of  law  which,  as  soon  as  they  go  down  to  be  applied,  will 
cause  difficulty. 

As  to  the  other  overture  before  us,  the  real  difficulty  is  in  the  size  cijom  body* 
You  must  reduce  the  representation  and  size  of  the  Assembly ;  and  you  ought 
to  have  a  commission,  ^y  adopting  a  ratio  changing  always  as  your  numbers 
change,  you  keep  down  forever  tne  size  of  the  Assembly.  Let  every  Synod,  how* 
ever  small,  have  a  representation,  and  let  the  others,  have  a  representation  which 
shall  always  be  pronortioned  to  the  fixed  size  of  the' Assembly,  which  he  thought 
should  never  exceecl  one  hundred  members. 

Objection  is  made  to  destroying  Presbvterial  representation,  and  transferring 
it  to  the  Synods ;  but  there  are  practicsJ  difficulties  as  to  continuing  the  Presby- 
terial  representation.  You  cannot  enlarge  the  number  of  ministers  in  a  Presby- 
tery necessary  for  a  representative,  for  obvious  reasons.  Unless  you  do  some- 
thing, you  will,  ere  long,  have  a  General  Assembly  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
members.  As  to  the  right  to  have  a  Synodical  representation,  he  held  that  every 
church  court  is  a  Presbytery.  All  our  courts  are  made  up  of  Presbyteries.  Your 
specific  Presbytery  differs  from  your  Synod  in  no  particular,  except  that  one  is 
larger  than  the  other.  And  what  is  this  General  Assembly?  It  is  the  whole  Church 
met  here  by  its  two  classes  of  officers  bearing  rule.  Historically,  it  is  the  same  as 
dogmatically.  Dr.  Breckenridge  then  rapidly  ran  over  the  various  steps  from  the 
advent  of  ^kemie  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  Commissions.  A  committee  is  a  body  appointed  to 
SKamine  and  report,  a  Commission  to  examine  and  eanclude.  You  aireaify  have 
Commissions — ^your  Boards  are  all  Commissions.  Dr.  Breckinridge  was  opposed, 
therefore,  to  undertaking  any  changes  in  our  mode  of  judicial  proceedings.  We 
must  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  reduce  the  Assembly  to  a  proper  size  for  a 
working  body ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  you  must  resort  to  a  Synodical  representa* 
tion.  As  to  present  evils,  they  are  undoubted.  All  who  have  been  aocustomed  to 
sit  in  our  Assembly  must  loiow  that  our  present  mode  of  conducting  judicial 
cases — ^in  scraps  of  time,  scraps  of  testimony,  and  scraps  of  speeches,  £c^  whilst 
other  things  were  in  the  meanwhile  discussed,  is  a  mere  sham.  He  would  rather 
come  blindfolded  into  the  house,  and  take  the  first  ten  members  he  happens  to 
touch,  to  try  a  case,  than  take  the  whole  three  hundred  of  yon  as  at  present. 
(Laughter.)  The  evils  are  unendurable.  As  to  what  we  can  now  do,  you  can,  if 
you  choose,  appoint  men  in  whom  yon  have  confidence  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
report  to  a  future  Assembly. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Janes,  of  Philadelphia,  said  he  was  fh>m  the  Presbytery 
that  sent  up  the  overture  as  to  judicial  proceedings.  The  lastrontleman  has 
expounded  the  venr  difficulties  they  had  felt  with  great  force.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  course  indicated  by  Dr.  Breckinridge.  Select  the  proper  Committee  and 
intrust  this  matter  to  them,  to  examine  ana  disest.  He  had  folt  these  evils  for  a 
long  time.  He  hoped  that  by  this  course,  ana  by  light  &om  above,  we  should 
arrive  at  a  happy  deliverance. 

The  AssemDly  then  adjourned  till  eight  o'clock,  p.  ic 

EvsKiKo  Session. — Proposed  AUeraiions  of  Oovemtnent  and  Discipline. 

The  unfinished  business  in  regard  to  the  change  in  judicial  proceedings;  &c«, 
was  taken  up.  ^ 
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us  to  be  80  modified  as  to  read  that  the  Assemblj  appoint  a  Committee  to 
examine  and  leviae  our  Book  of  Discipline,  and  leport  on  any  modifications  which 
mar  seem  to  be  neeessary.  We  need  to  facilitate  onr  methdos  of  proceeding.  It 
will  disembaRafls  onr  system  as  now  constituted,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on 
lor  a  series  of  yean,  even  though  onr  Church  ana  this  body  should  continue  to 
jpow.  The  constitution  of  the  higher  courts,  the  whole  process  of  conducting 
jndioal  cases,  and  yarious  matters,  need  to  be  re-examined  and  adjusted.  Onr  dis- 
cipline should  be  rendered  harmonious  with  itself,  and  with  the  fundamental  prim 
ciplee  of  the  government  as  laid  down  in  onr  Book.  He  mored,  theiefore,  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline. 

Judffe  Win,  P,  Allen,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  said  he  woidd  prefer  that  the  resoln* 
tion  should  be  that  they  inquire  whether  any  or  what  changes  are  necessary,  and 
report.  His  exnerience  was  unfiiYourable  to  ehan^ng  codes.  He  would  not  like 
to  commit  this  Assembly  to  a  revision.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  bear  the  acknow- 
ledged evils  of  an  old  code  than  run  the  risk  of  greater  ones,  or  at  any  rate^  the 
inconvenience  occasioned  in  forming  what  would  be  virtually  a  new  one. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Bbffe,  of  Columbns,  Ohio,  said,  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
any  alteration  of  consequence  has  been  made  in  our  Book  of  Discipline,  and  but 
Htde  if  any  has  been  made  in  our  Form  of  Government  With  the  li^e  of  time 
changes  take  place,  and  whilst  he  would  not  advocate  any  change  of  principle, 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  both  the  Form  of  dovemment  and  Book 
of  Discipline  put  into  the  hands  of  a  suitable  Committee  to  inquire  and  report 
necessary  amendments.  Such  a  Committee,  he  felt  assured,  would  not  propose 
any  material  alteration.  And  if  we  can  secure  any  modifications  which  would 
fiicilitate  justice  and  jud^eut,  he  thought  we  should  be  well  repaid  for  the  labour 
whidi  might  be  requirea.  Dr.*  Hoge  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  bt  inserting 
also  the  '^  Form  of  Government"  The  remarks  this  afternoon,  he  said,  as  to  the 
Consdtntion  of  the  (General  Assembly,  all  had  reference  to  the  Form  of  Govern* 
ment.  The  two  last  sections  of  the  tnirteenth  chapter  in  regard  to  ruliog  elders 
had  also  occasioned  much  difficulty.  Our  newspapers  have  also  not  unfrequently 
saneeted  other  amendments  needed. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Love^  of  Newcastle  Presbvtery,  said  the  chapter  in  reference  to 
the  dissolution  of  pastoral  relations  needea  attention.  It  has  become  a  common 
practice  to  arrange  these  dissolutions  without  proceeding  according  to  the  steps 
propoBed  in  the  Sook. 

Tht  Bev.  Dr.  Smji,  of  Alleghany,  Pa.,  would  not  object  wholly  to  this  pro- 
posal, though  he  would  have  the  terms  of  it  such  that  it  should  embrace  only 
minor  matters.  We  ought  not  to  attempt  such  changes  as  would  materially  alter 
onr  system. 

The  Bev.  /.  Woodbridgej  of  Kentucky,  said  we  might  learn  some  things  firom 
the  children  of  this  world.  Their  forms  of  criminal  proceeding  certainly  seem  to 
be  fi»  iu  advance  of'  ours.  He  could  not  understand  the  argument  of  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge as  intended  to  show  that  our  system  was  not  susceptible  of  such  improve* 
ments  as  would  give  us  the  advantage  of  the  processes  in  civil  courts.  The  case 
before  ns  this  morning  is  an  illustration  of  the  defectiveness  of  our  system.  We 
oonkl  not  tell  whether  that  was  a  judicial  case  or  not,  nor  what  were  the  province 
and  limitations  of  a  committee  of  investigation.  Mr.  Woodbridffe  then  suggested 
a  system  for  carrying  on  judicial  oases,  which  he  thought  would  be  an  approxi* 
mation  to  what  we  vrant 

The  Rev.  W,  B.  Mcllfxnnej  of  Pa.,  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  whole  thing. 
He  feared  we  were  to  be  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  change  around  ns.  Our 
Charch  has  prospered  under  the  present  system;  we  get  Uuough  our  bnsines^ 
and  are  not  unduly  burdened.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  have  done.  Let  well  enough 
alone.    He  thought  we  should  find  in  the  end  that  we  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomtodl  was  opposed  to  including  the  Form  of  Government 
in  the  reviMon.  He  did  not  think  we  were  now  prepared  for  that  The  Book 
of  Discipline  has  been  discussed  in  the  Church,  and  we  ma^  therefore  undertake 
modifications  in  it  His  own  mind  is  clear  that  no  revision  will  suffice  which 
does  not  embrace  the  principle  of  Commissions.  Yet  he  apprehended  the  Church 
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had  not  ftily  disoiuHied  that  sabjecty  and  until  it  is  Ailly  examined,  and  the  mind 
of  the  Gharch  settled  about  it,  be  did  not  tiiink  we  were  prepared  to  attempt 
amendments.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Book  of  Discipline :  and  bj  the  time  we 
have  finished  that  we  shall  be  ready  for  iroing  further.  The  doctrine  ^fuUna 
lente"  is  more  applieable  to  Church  than  to  State  and  common  afiairs.  He  thought 
Dr.  Hoge's  motion  premature. 

Dr.  Uag^M  amendment  was  put  and  lost  by  a  large  minority. 

The  question  was  then  i>ut  on  Dr.  Scott's  resolution,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  report  whether  any,  and  what  changes  are 
necessary;  which  was  carried — 108  in  the  affirmative,  and  76  in  the  negative. 

The  resolation  of  Dr.  Scott  was  passed  in  the  following  language : 
^^Besolyed,  That  this  Assemblj  commit  the  Book  of  Discipliiie,-^ 
the  second  book  of  our  Governmental  Standards, — ^to  a  committeci 
for  revision,  to  report  if  any  changes  are  expedient,  and  if  so,  what, 
at  the  next,  or  some  subsequent  General  Assembly/' 

The  Assembly  then  ordered  that  '^the  Committee  under  this 
resolution  consist  of  nine."  The  duty  of  appointing  this  Commit- 
tee  devolved  upon  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  who  happened 
to  be  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine.  Tho  selection  was  important, 
and  there  was  very  little  time  to  make  it,  as  the  evening  was  already 
well  advanced,  and  the  Assembly  was  about  to  adjourn  sine  die. 
The  Moderator  looked  for  Divine  direction,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances permitted  him,  as  presiding  o£Scer.  He  aimed  at  satisfying 
the  whole  Church ;  and  he  thought  then,  and  still  thinks,  that  a 
better  Committee  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  James  H.  Thornwell,  B.  J.  Breckinridge, 
James  Hoge,  Charles  Hodge,  E.  P.  Swift,  and  A.  T.  McGill,  minis^ 
ters;  and  Judge  George  Sharswood,  of  Pa.,  Judge  Wm.  F.  Allen,  of 
N.  T.,  and  Judge  H.  H.  Leavitt,  of  Ohio,  ruling  elders. 

On  the  announcement  of  this  Committee  by  the  Moderator,  Dr« 
Brechenridge  declined  to  serve,  on  the  ground  that  a  Committee, 
thus  constituted,  could  never  meet  to  accomplish  the  object.  Dr. 
Thornwell  declined  to  serve  as  Chairman ;  and  proposed  that  Dr. 
Breckinridge  be  put  in  his  place.  The  Assembly  voted  down  both 
of  these  propositions  almost  unanimously. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Hoge  sent  in  his  resignation,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  because  he  had  received  no  notice  to  attend  any  meet- 
ings. Dr.  Breckinridge  again  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  revi- 
sion could  be  expected  from  a  Committee  constituted  of  members 
residing  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other.  It  was  even  suggested 
that  the  Committee  be  discharged,  and  another  appointed.  The 
^former  Moderator,  who  had  appointed  the  Committee,  being  pre- 
sent, then  arose  and  said  that  the  Committee  were  not  required  to 
report  to  the  present  General  Assembly ;  that  the  Chairman,  and 
doubtless  other  members  of  the  Committee,  had  been  examining  the 
subject  and  maturing  their  opinions ;  that  the  Chairman  had  beea 
providentially  prevented  from  calling  a  meeting  at  the  only  season 
of  the  year  when  he  could  be  absent  from  home,  consistently  with 
his  duties  as  Theological  Professor;  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
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ittttee^  ta  hk  own  ^ertem  knowledge,  was  to  be  ealled  shortfy  after 
the  rising  of  the  Assembly.  This  statement  satisfied  the  Assembly ; 
and  the  snbjeot  was  then  drq>ped. 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Disoipline  met 
at  the  call  of  the  Ohairman,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Thurs* 
day,  August  5th,  1858.  All  the  members  were  present,  except 
Judge  Leavitt,  who  was  detained  by  professional  business,  and  Jadge 
Allen,  who  failed  to  receiYO  notice  of  the  meeting.  The  Commit* 
tee  continued  their  laborious  sessions  until  Monday,  August  9th, 
when  they  finally  adjourned.  The  result  of  their  labours  was,  shortly 
after,  published;  and  the  Book  of  Discipline,  as  amended,  will  be 
presented  for  thie  consideration  of  the  next  Greneral  Assembly. 
•  We  propose  to  make  some  observations  upon  several  points  in 
the  revised  Book ;  to  note  the  difierences  between  the  old  Book  and 
the  new  one ;  and  to  republish  in  this  Magazine  the  revised  Book 
complete,  so  that  our  subscribers  may  have  the  whole  subject  beCmre 
them. 


MOTHER'S  ANCHOR,  AND  PILOT  TOO. 

A  WRITBE  has  well  said,  ^^  A  babe  is  a  mother's  anchor ;  she  can- 
not go  far  from  her  moorings.  And  yet  a  true  mother  never  lives 
BO  little  in  the  present  as  when  by  the  side  of  the  cradle.  Her 
thoughts  follow  the  imaged  future  of  her  child.  That  babe  is  the 
boldest  of  pilots,  and  guides  her  fearless  thoughts  down  throt^b 
scenes  of  coming  years." 

The  babe  is  an  anchob.  The  mother's  affections  are  strongs 
than  iron  cable,  to  hold  her  steadfast  to  her  moorings  on  the  sea  of 
maternal  life.  How  she  keeps  with  her  child,  by  day  and  by  night  I 
Her  thoughts,  even  when  absent  for  a  little  time,  are  with  the  tenant 
of  the  cradle,  and  oftener  than  the  periods  of  her  own  nourishment 
does  she  fondle  to  her  life-giving  breasts  the  darling  nursling.  In 
weariness  and  watchfulness,  in  care  and  sickness,  in  all  the  duties 
of  her  ownJife,  is  she  occupied  with  the  life  and  comfort  of  her 
dear  babe.  Hark,  that  feeble  cry !  She  is  off*  to  the  infant.  She 
takes  it  in  her  winning  arms,  or  rocks  it  upon  her  sleep-giving 
knee,  or  caresses  it  with  eloquent  lips,  and  the  rising  trouble  is 
over !  The  approaching  storm  is  hushed,  and  the  anchor  holds  fast. 
The  new  and  tender  inmate  of  the  house  controls  mother  amidst 
all  the  ebbs  find  flows  in  the  tide  of  daily  concerns !  Oh  ye  anchors, 
how  ye  keep  the  richly  freighted  vessels  within  your  reach,  and 
how  firmly  imbedded  are  ye  far  down  beneath  the  currents  and 
under-currents  of  the  stream !  Double-fluked  with  temporal  and 
spiritual  fastenings,  ye  bind  human  hopes  to  your  dependence, 
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and  can  forth  the  lore  and  joy  of  hearta  that  iratcii  the  tenaeiijr  of 
yoar  hold ! 

Nor  is  there  anything  like  a  child-^uiehor  that  preBses,  with  Back 
tenure,  upon  a  mother's  religions  sensibility  and  obligation.  The 
dbpring  of  her  body  awakens,  by  the  ordinanoe  of  (mA^  rtligioiM 
responsibilities  that  caase  her  to  live  nearer  to  Ae  throne.  Her 
thankful  and  dependent  spirit  is  attracted  upward  for  increase  of 

Sace.  She  yearns  for  the  help  that  will  enable  her  to  li^a  more  for 
9d,  and  to  train  up  her  onild  in  ESs  nurture  and  admonition. 
Bound  to  it  by  the  law  of  life,  she  looks  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
dwell  with  it  in  its  infancy,  to  surround  it  with  propitious  power, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  losing  its  hold  on  spiritual  things,  and  from 
being  dragged  from  the  anchorage  of  Ohristian  hope.  No  English 
word  can  produce  the  force  of  cro/9r9-»-^he  Greek  word  for  natural 
affection,— spontaneous,  instinctive,  outgushing,  parental  love.  This 
love  of  the  mother  is  stronger  than  almost  all  other  affections ;  it 
follows  the  child  from  birth  to  death,  surviving  many  a  storm  and 
wreck ;  and  even  after  death,  the  anchor  reaches  still  the  mother's 
heart,  and  retains  its  hold  in  unrelaxing  and  indissoluble  bands  of 
fondest  memory.   The  child  is  an  anchob. 

And  a  pilot,  too !  Mother's  pilot,  with  a  hand  upon  the  helm 
to  guide  her  thoughts  upon  distant  seas.  ^^  What  manner  of  child 
shall  this  be  V*  is  a  question  often  asked  by  the  Christian  mother's 
anxiety.  Dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  will  he  fulfil  its  solemn 
vows  and  grow  up  as  ^*  an  olive  plant  around  the  table ;''  or,  a 
daughter,  will  she  be  like  a  comer  stone,  ^*  polished  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a  palace  ?"  Behold  her  surrendering  all  the  future  of  her 
child  to  the  ffrace  and  providence  of  God,  trustfully  abiding  the 
unfolding  of  Divine  plans,  and  instrumentally  doing  her  best  to  se- 
cure eternal  rewards.  Whilst  sewing  with  her  needle  by  the  cradle- 
side,  she  casts  her  eye  upon  the  sleeping  baby  of  her  love,  and  is 
instantly  piloted  away  into  scenes  beheld  only  by  faith,  and  to 
shores  where  love  alone  prevails.  Ofttimes,  too,  she  stops  in  her 
soul-guided  excursions  at  the  anchorage  of  earthly  exchanges  and 
pursuits,  or  enters  the  legislative  halls  to  behold  her  representative 
m  the  councils  of  the  state,  or  sees  him  pleading  the  cause  of 
human  rights  at  the  bar,  or — ^better  than  all — hears  him  preaching 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  in  the  sanctuary.  The  babe  stirs 
in  his  cradle,  and  a  change  comes  over  the  panorama  of  mother's 
imaginations.  Where  shall  he  so  to  school,  or  to  college ;  or  what 
farm  shall  he  cultivate  as  his  inheritance  ?  Will  God  preserve  his 
life  and  strength?  Will  hopes,  fondly  cherished,  be  realized,  and 
the  child  grow  up  to  serve  his  country  and  his  God  ?  Or,  will  the 
daughter  expand  into  the  lovely  girl,  and  then  be  the  Christian 
woman,  to  follow,  like  the  Marys,  her  gracious  Lord  ? 

Who  can  follow  the  child's  piloting  of  a  mother  ?  More  skilful 
than  Palinurus,  he  needs  no  stars  brighter  than  the  light  of  his 
eyes*  No  compass  ever  gave  so  grateful  direction  as  the  cyno- 
sure of  his  own  baby  life.    He  carries  her  that  bore  him  through 


scenes  of  witcliiiig  infknoy,  of  beanteons  youth,  of  active  man- 
hood, and  hononred  age.  Yea,  and  through  time  into  the  glories 
of  harp  and  croirn  in  eternity.  Oh,  ye  pilots,  with  tiny  fingers 
and  cunning  eyes,  with  what  grace  of  genius  ye  ^uide  mind  and 
heart  upon  the  rivers  and  through  the  oceans  of  existence ! 

Child,  thou  art  mother's  anchor,  and  her  pilot,  too !  God  grant 
thee  to  anchor  mamma  in  calm  security,  and  to  pilot  her  away  from 
wreck  and  ruin  into  the  blissful  haven  of  heaven  ! 


THE  STORM. 

BX  AOSLAIDB  AVlfJB  PBOOTOB. 

The  following  beautifal  lines  by  Miss  Proctor  awaken  lively  sen- 
sibility in  an  appreciating  heart.  The  poetess  has  drawn  a  sketch 
from  ^Nature  and  Providence ;  and  Theology,  in  examining  die  pen- 
i»lling8,  smiles  its  approbation  upon  the  moral  lessons. 

THS  8T0BM. 

The  tempest  nigei  wild  and  high  j 
The  waves  lift  up  their  voice,  and  cry 
Fierce  answers  to  the  angrj  sky — 
Miserere  Domine, 

Through  the  black  night  and  driving  min, 
A  ship  IB  straggling,  aU  in  vain, 
To  live  upon  the  stormy  main : — 

Miserere  Domint, 

The  thunders  roar,  the  lightnings  glare, 
Vain  is  it  now  to  strive  or  dare ; 
A  cry  goes  up  of  great  despair,-— 

Miserere  Domme. 

The  Btormv  voices  of  the  main, 
The  moaning  wind,  and  oelting  rain, 
Beat  on  the  nursery  winaow-pane :— - 
Miserere  famine. 

Warm  curtained  was  the  little  bed. 
Soft  pillowed  was  the  little  head : 
^  The  storm  will  wake  the  child,"  they  said — 
Miserere  Damine, 

Cowering  among  his  pillows  white 
He  prays,  his  blue  eyes  dim  with  frifhty 
"  Father,  save  those  at  sea  to-night  I"— 
Miserere  Domine, 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay, 
On  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
And  on  a  little  child  at  pla^,— ' 

Gloria  ttbi  Domine  ! 

Why  may  not  the  child's  prayer  have  been  answered  ?  Thinkest 
tiiou  that  Ood  does  not  hear  the  prayers  of  little  children  ? 

TOI..  IZ.  HO,  1.  3  ^ 
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A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  LETTER  Ol*  JOHN  BRAINERD. 

[Dr.  Sprague,  in  his  "Annals  ov  thb  Ausbioan  Pulpit,"  says  that  this  letter  "  has 
never  before  been  published,  and  doubtless  contains  the  fullest,  as  well  as  most 
aaUientic,  narratiye  of  his  self-denying  labours,  that  is  now  extant"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  159. 
Ed.1 

BsoTHX&TON,*  in  New  Jersey,  August  24, 1761. 

Madam :  Acoordiog  to  my  prouiige,  I  here  send  a  partioular  aooonnt  of 
the  Indian  mission  in  this  Provinee,  which,  for  eome  years,  has  been  the 
object  of  my  care.  I  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  it  from  its  first  rise  and 
foundaUon. 

In  1748,  my  brother  and  predecessor,  Mr.  David  Brainerd,  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Corresponding  members  of  the  Honourable  Society  in  Soo^ 
land  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  entered  on  the  arduous  busi- 
ness of  Christianizing  the  Indians,  and  for  that  end,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
arrived  at  Eanaumeek,  an  Indian  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from 
Stockbridge,  Northwest.  At  this  place  he  continued  about  the  space  of  a 
year;  and  having  so  far  guned  upon  these  Indians  as  that  he  could  per- 
suade them  to  move  to  Stockbridge,  and  settle  themselves  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  he,  by  the  direction  of  the  Correspon- 
dents, removed  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania,  Among  these 
Indians,  he  spent  a  little  more  than  a  year ;  had  some  encouraging  ap- 
pearances, but  no  very  great  success.  He  then  took  a  journey  of  about 
thirty  miles  to  a  settlement  of  Indians  at  Crosweeksung  in  this  Province, 
wh^re  it  pleased  the  Lord  greatly  to  smile  upon  his  endeavours,  and  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  savages,  and 
turn  them  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,  as  appears  at  large  by  his 
printed  Journal; 

Partly  with  those  Indians,  partly  at  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  and  partly 
on  the  banks  of  Susquehanna  (where  he  made  no  less  than  five  journeys 
first  and  last),  he  spent  near  two  years,  till  he  was  so  far  gone  in  a  con- 
sumption as  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to  officiate  any  longer. 

But  by  this  time  a  number  of  the  Indians  had  removed  from  these 
Northern  parts ;  the  Lidians  also  at  Crosweeksung  had  left  that  place,  and 
settled  themselves  on  a  tract  of  land  'near  Cranberry^  far  better  for  culti- 
vation, and  more  commodious  for  such  a  number  as  were  now  collected 
into  one  body. 

In  this  situation  I  found  the  Indians  when  I  arrived  among  them,  at 
their  new  settlement  caUed  Bethel^  which  was  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1747.  And  this  summer  I  officiated  for  my  brother,  who  took  a  journey 
to  the  Eastward,  thinking  that  possibly  it  might  be  a  means  of  recovering 
his  health.  But  his  distemper  had  tdcen  such  hold  of  his  vitals,  as  not 
to  be  diverted  or  removed  by  medicine  or  means.    He  was,  on  his  return 

*  *<  Bxothertoo,"  now  called ''  Shemiug»"  is  about  twenty  miles  beyend  Mt  Holly, 
and  twelve  this  side  of  Batso,  in  Burlington  Ck)unty. 
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horn  Boflton  to  New  Jersey,  detuned  at  Northampton  by  the  inereaae  of 
hk  diaordery  and  tb^e  made  his  exit  out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  no  do«rfe4  entered  upon  a  glorioas  and  blessed  immortality,  the  Ooto> 
ber  following. 

The  work  of  Divine  grace  still  went  on  among  the  Indians,  althongk 
those  extraordinarv  inflnenoes  that  appeared  for  a  time,  had  begun  some 
months  before  to  abate,  and  still  seemed  gradually  going  off,  but  the  good 
effects  of  th^n  were  abiding  in  numbers  of  instances. 

About  this  time,  a  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  and 
curied  off  a  considerable  number,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
rstigiously  wrought  upon,  whicb  made  some  infidels  say,  as  in  the  days  of 
Constantine,  that  it  was  because  they  had  forsaken  the  old  Indian  ways 
and  become  Ohiistians.  Hiis  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  frown  of  Diyine 
Providence. 

Some  time  after  my  brother's  decease,  the  Correspondents  requested  me 
to  take  the  ehiffge  of  the  Indians,  which  I  oonsented  to ;  and  in  February, 
1748,  was  ordained,  and  soon  after  had  the  Society's  oommission  sent  me 
from  Scotland,  and  continued  in  their  service  for  several  years.  And  al- 
thongh  we  kNSt,  a4  several  limes,  by  sickness,  near  or  quite  half  that  had 
been  admitted  to  baptism  when  I  came,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  church 
rather  inereased,-— numbers  being  added  from  time  to  time.  At  onetime 
we  had  between  forty  and  fifty  members  in  fall  communion. 

We  likewise  had  a  large  English  school,  which  sometimes  consisted  of 
about  fifty  chOdren,  who  learned  to  read,  write,  repeat  Catechisms,  &o. ; 
ind  some  that  gave  hopes  of  being  savingly  converted  while  they  M^ere 
very  young,  but  did  not  live  to  give  us  the  best  evidence  of  such  a  work 
of  Divine  grace. 

We  had  likewise  begun  a  spinning  school  for  the  girls,  and  were  about 
forming  a  plsn  to  bring  up  the  boys  to  business,  and  several  were  already 
out  to  learn  trades,  when  the  proprietors  laid  claim  to  the  land,  and  sued 
the  Indians  for  trespass,  which  put  an  end  to  our  schemes,  and  threw  all 
into  confusion. 

We  then  turned  our  thoughts  towards  Susquehanna,  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  provide  a  settlement  for  the  Indians  there,  when,  hostilities  break- 
ing out  on  the  frontiers,  the  most  barbarous  murders  were  committed, 
which  entirely  defeated  our  design,  and  put  a  final  stop  to  all  further  at- 
tempts of  that  aitture. 

And  now  things  being  in  such  a  situation,  the  Correspondents  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  me  from  the  Society's  service,  which  they  did  in  May, 
1765. 

I  was  then  in  New  England,  and  upon  my  return  had  an  invitation  to 
Newark,  which,  with  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery,  I  accepted;  moved 
with  ny  family,  and  continued  there  till  June,  1756,  when  the  Corre- 

r  dents,  thinking  they  had  a  prospect  of  procuriDg  this  land  on  which 
Indians  are  now  settled,  requested  me  to  resume  the  mission,  with 
which  I  complied  5  and  giving  up  the  call  I  had,  to  settle  at  Newark, 
moved  with  my  family  to  Brunswick,  being  the  best  place  I  could  now  fix 
upon  to  accommodate  the  Indians  in  their  present  situation,  till  the  land 
for  tlieir  settlement  could  be  procured.  In  this  utnation  I  continued  till 
Septembw,  1757,  when  the  Correspondents  being  disappointed,  and  seeing 
no  way  to  procure  the  land,  dismissed  me  a  second  time ;  and  the  congre- 
gation at  itowwk,  jiaving  coiitinu«d  all  thip  time  unsettled,  renewed  their 
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call  to  me  the  next  week,  which  I  soon  after  accepted,  moYed  again  with 
my  family,  and  settled  there.  In  this  settled  state  I  remained  but  a  little 
while ;  for  in  March,  1759  (in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indiaasy 
and  this  land  purchased  and  secured  to  them  by  the  Government),  I  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the  then  Gk»vernor  of  this  ProYince,  and  the 
Society's  Correspondents,  at  a  joint  meetiug  at  Perth  Amboy,  again  to  re« 
sume  the  mission.  I  took  their  proposals  under  consideration,  and  in  the 
May  following,  laid  the  matter  before  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  and  with 
the  unanimous  advice  of  that  venerable  body,  gave  up  my  charge  at 
Newark,  and  embarked  once  more  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  Indians. 

About  this  time,  I  made  the  Indians  a  visit  at  their  new  settlement,  and 
procured  some  supplies  for  them  by  order  of  Synod,  during  my  absence  in 
the  army,  and  upon  my  return,  the  November  following,  fixed  myself 
down  among  them,  where  I  have  steadily  resided  ever  since. 

I  had  repeated  promises  from  Qiovemor  Bernard  of  a  comfortable,  decent 
house  for  tixe  place  of  my  residence,  as  also  an  house  for  the  public  wor* 
ship  of  Grod,  But  promises  were  all  I  could  ever  get  towards  either;  and 
when  I  came  to  think  of  moving  here,  was  obliged  to  sell  almost  all  my 
household  furniture,  because  I  had  no  place  to  put  it  in.  And  the  loss  I 
hereby  sustained,  together  with  the  losses  and  expenses  in  my  several  re* 
moves,  was  about  £150  damage  to  my  estate,  besides  all  the  fatigue  and 
trouble  that  attended  the  same. 

And  as  this  movable  state  of  affairs  has  been  greatly  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, it  certainly  has  been  no  less  to  the  congregation.  The  Indians  have 
ever^  year,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  enlisted  into  the  king's 
service,  far  beyond  the  proportion,  and  generally  more  or  less,  every  cam- 
paign, have  died  in  the  army. 

In  1757,  we  lost  near  twenty,  taken  captive  at  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  but  three  or  four  have  ever  returned  to  this  day,  so  that  our  number 
is  neatly  reduced. 

On  this  spot,  which  is  a  fine,  large  tract  of  land,  and  very  commodiously 
situated  for  their  settlement,  there  are  something  upward  of  an  handre<^ 
old  and  young. 

About  twelve  miles  distant,*  there  is  a  small  settlement  of  them,  per- 
haps near  forty.  About  seventeen  miles  farther,*}*  there  is  a  third,  contain* 
ins  possibly  near  as  many  more.  And  there  are  some  few  scattering  ones 
still  about  Orosweeksung.  And  if  all  were  collected  they  might  possibly 
make  two  hundred. 

I  spend  something  more  than  half  my  Sabbaths  here  at  Brotherton ; 
the  rest  are  divided.  At  this  place,  I  have  but  few  white  people.  The 
reason  is  because  this  is  near  central  between  Delaware  and  the  Sea,  and 
the  English  settlements  are  chiefly  on  thenu  The  other  places  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  inhabitants,  and  whenever  I  preach  there,  I  have  a  large 
number  of  white  people,  that  meet  to  attend  Divine  service.  But  besides 
these,  I  have  preached  at  eight  different  places  on  Lord's  days,  and  near 
twenty  on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  never  fail  of  a  considerable  con- 
gregation.   So  large  and  extensive  is  this  vacancy. 

Two  large  counties,  and  a  considerable  part  of  two  more,  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  a  preached  Gospel  (except  what  the  Quakers  do,  in  their  way), 
and  many  of  the  people  but  one  remove  from  a  state  of  heathenism. 

•  Near  Vincentown. 

t  ThiB  locality  is  snpposed  to  be  not  for  fiom  onx  chuicb,  in  Plamstead. 
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As  to  the  sneoess  that  has  attended  m j  laboars,  I  can  say  but  little.  It 
is  a  time  wherein  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  mournfully  with- 
held. I  think,  howeyer,  I  have  ground  to  hope  that  some  good  has  been 
done  among  both  Indians  and  white  people ;  and  the  prospects  of  further 
usefulness  are  very  considerable!  if  proper  means  could  be  used.  But 
Boch  is  the  state  of  this  country — there  is  such  a  mixture  of  Quakers  and 
aereral  other  denominations,  and  so  many  that  have  no  concern  about 
religion  in  any  shape,  that  very  little  can  at  present  be  expected  towards 
the  support  of  the  Gospel.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  have  thought 
propter  to  take  one  single  farthing  yet,  in  all  my  excursions,  fearing  that 
it  might  prejudice  the  minds  of  some,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  frustrate  the 
detigD. 

At  this  place,  where  most  of  the  Indians  are  settled,  we  greatly  want  a 
school  for  the  children.  When  I  built  the  meeting-house  last  year,  I  pro- 
vided some  materials  also  for  a  school-house,  and  in  the  £&11  addressed  the 
Legislature  of  this  Province  for  some  assistance,  not  only  for  the  support 
of  a  school,  but  for  the  erecting  of  a  small  grist-mill,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  a  small  trading  store,  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  necessaries  in  ex* 
change  for  their  produce,  and  so  prevent  their  running  twelve  or  fifteen 
mileB  to  the  inhabitants  for  everything  they  want,  whereby  they  not  only 
ooDsnme  much  time,  but  often  fall  into  the  temptation  of  calUnff  at  dram- 
hooses  (too  frequent  in  the  country),  where  they  intoxicate  wemselves 
with  spirituous  liquors,  and,  after  some  days,  perhaps,  instead  of  hours, 
return  home  wholly  unfit  for  anything  relating  either  to  this  or  a  future 
wmrld. 

The  Governor,  the  Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  several  of  the  other  members,  thought  well  of  the  motion,  and  recom- 
mended it;  but  the  Quakers,  and  others  in  that  interest,  made  opposition; 
and  being  the  greater  part  of  the  House,  it  finally  went  against  us.  If 
the  same  could  be  done  some  other  way,  it  would  be  the  best  step  towards 
the  end  proposed,  and  be  the  most  likely  to  invite  not  only  the  Indians 
at  these  other  small  settlements  above  mentioned,  but  those  also  who  live 
in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Thus  I  have  touched  upon  the  most  material  things  relative  to  this  mis- 
sion, and  I  fear,  tired  your  patience  with  my  long  epistle.  And  now,  that 
all  needed  provision  may  be  made  for  the  promotion  and  perfecting  of  this 
good  work  among  the  Indians,  and  you  among  others  be  made  an  happy 
instrument  of  the  same ;  that  many  faithful  labourers  may  be  thrust  forth, 
and  all  vacant  parts  of  the  harvest  be  supplied ;  that  this  wilderness  in 
particular  may  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  even  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of, 
Madam,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

John  Brainerd. 

P.  8.  Since  my  settlement  here,  I  have  been  obliged  to  advance  above 
£200  for  the  building  of  the  meeting-house,  for  some  necessary  repairs  of 
an  old  piece  of  an  house  that  was  on  the  spot,  and  for  my  support  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

To  Mrs.  SsaTH. 
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Thi  Thsoloot  or  Ohbiitiam  Expbbibhoi*  Designed  as  an  exhibition  of  tbt 
"•  Common  Faith"  of  the  Church  of  God.  By  Gkobgb  D.  Aekstkonq,  D.D.,  Pba- 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Norfolk,  Va.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
12mo.   pp.  342.    For  sale  by  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     Price,  (1  00. 

The  <<  Theology  of  ChriBtian  Experience''  is  a  well-digested  book  of 
matured  thoughts.  Dr.  Armstrong's  object  is  to  explain  the  "  common 
fikith"  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  in  a  way  that  the  experienoed  Ohristian, 
of  whatever  sect,  will  find  no  fault.  This  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  is 
in  conformitT  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  Dr.  Armstrong  hopes  to 
accomplish  three  good  ends  by  his  book :  first,  to  meet  the  cavils  of  in- 
fidels and  Bomanists,  in  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  Protestant  seote ; 
secondly,  to  show  te  thoughtful  men  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  ii^ 
quirers,  what  experimental  religion  is ;  and  thirdly,  te  guide  young  GhriA- 
tians  into  the  knowledge  of  God's  word.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  After  a  good  introduction  on  Christian  unity.  Dr.  Armstrong 
delineates,  in  Book  I,  Man's  religious  nature,  the  Faith  of  the  bmh 
of  the  world,  and  the  Christian's  faith.  In  Book  II,  he  discusses  Sin--* 
the  ruin  it  has  wrought,  and  the  history  of  man's  ruin.  Book  III  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Redemption,  and  treats  of  the  Atonement 
and  Regeneration.  In  Book  lY,  Dr.  Armstrong  discusses  the  subjeet  of 
the  New  Creature,  under  the  heads  of  Conversion  and  the  Christian  Life. 
This  volume  contains  an  intelligent  view  of  the  Christian  faith,  written 
in  a  calm,  temperate,  manly  tone,  and  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  Huiversal 
experience.     It  is  eminently  worthy  of  a  Christian  Pastor. 


Thb  Hiqhsb  Christian  Lira.    By  the  Re?,  W.  R  Boardmak.    Boston,  1858 : 
Henry  Hoyt.     12mo.    pp.  330.     $i  00. 

Thbxb  things  about  this  book  conciliate  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader, — ^ito  aim,  ito  spirit,  and  ite  ability.  To  do  good  is  evidently  the 
author^s  object;  and  the  power  of  his  reasoning  is  the  more  winning  from 
the  love  which  aocompanies  and  moves  it. 

As  to  the  theology  of  the  book,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  we  think 
it  erroneous,  and  of  course,  injurious.  The  <<  higher  Christian  life,"  in 
the  judgment  of  the  author,  is  an  attainment  resulting  from  the  work  of 
God's  Spirit  in  a  kind  of  "  second  conversion/*  The  standards  of  our 
Church,  which  follow  the  Scriptures,  know  no  such  theology  as  this. 
Sanctification  accompanies  justification,  and  is  a  progressive  work,  where- 
by the  believer  is  changed  into  the  Divine  image,  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Our  standards  point,  to,  and  urge, 
constent  approximation  to  perfection.  But  they  do  not  admit  any  place 
for  a  special  work  of  the  Spirit,  like  a  '<  second  conversion."  This  hitter 
idea  mistakes  the  nature  of  regeneration,  and  identifies  it  with  a  New 
England  notion  of  conversion.  Paul  presses  forth  to  that  which  is  before, 
but  gives  no  intimation  of  a  special  act  of  the  Spirit,  intermediate  between 
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regenerttlion  and  ^lory.  Whan  (he  sinner  leeeirai  Ghrisi,  he  reeetrei 
him  for  Banetifioatioii  as  well  as  justification.  Mr.  Boardman  seems  to 
tiunk  that  the  first  act  of  faith  is  for  jostification,  and  that,  although 
a  certain  dc^ee  of  holiness  accompanies  it,  yet  the  higher  Christian  life 
IB  oalj  attainable  bj  a  new  act  of  faith,  whereby  Christ  is  specially  re- 
eeiTad  fear  sanofeifiaation.  K  Mr.  Boardman  had  pressed  a  higher  Cbristiaa 
life  on  the  oomnoiily  aoknowledged  obligatiim  of  a  continual  growth  ia 
gnee,  his  bo^  would  have  possessed  a  truer  scriptural  tone.  In  its 
preseai  form,  his  doctrine  is  an  attempt  to  construct  Arminian  perfeetioor 
ism  on  a  Galvinistic  basis.  With  much  plausibility  of  reasoning,  ihe 
attempt  is,  of  ooane,  a  fulure.  The  experience  of  various  saints,  who 
have  been  enabled,  by  Divine  grace,  to  date  rapid  advances  in  the  Cbristiaa 
lift  from  particular  periods  and  from  particular  inmdents,  does  not  afford 
any  pretext  for  Mr.  Boardman's  theory  of  second  conversion. 

Whatever  doctrine  is  not  found  in  Scripture  is  injurious  in  its  prao- 
tieal  ininoice.  All  truth  is  in  order  to  godliness;  so  every  human  addi- 
tion (o  the  truth  is  an  obstacle  to  godliness.  Mr.  Boardman  writes  with 
so  mueh  seal  and  earnestness,  that  he  irresistibly  charms  the  reader;  bu( 
the  good  impression  he  produces  is  owioc  to  his  exaltation  of  Christian 
holiness,  as  a  virtue  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  not  to  the  new 
theory  which  he  propounds  for  its  attainment  This  new  theory  of  <'  second 
conversion''  mystifies  religion,  and  "  darkens  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge.''  It  tends,  moreover,  to  fanaticism,  Antinomianijim,  and  spiritual 
pride ;  and,  like  all  myths  of  human  perfection,  is  injurious  to  practical 
piety.  Mr.  Boardman,  of  course,  disowns  all  such  results,  his  object 
being  precisely  the  reverse.  Human  wisdom,  however,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, must  necessarily  degenerate  into  error,  theoretical  and  practical. 
We,  therefore,  apprehend  mischief  from  this  and  from  every  attempt  to 
be  ''  wise  above  that  whioh  is  written."  Whilst  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
to  Mr.  Boardman  the  credit  of  writing  an  earnest  and  serious  volume  on 
the  higher  Christian  life,  frcmi  whieh  the  Christian  may  derive  many 
valuable  ideas,  we  repeat  the  conviction,  that  bis  theory  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  or  in  Presbvterian  standards,  and  that  its  practical  work- 
ing cannot  be  otherwise  ^aa  injurious. 


Am  AiiALTSis  of  tha  First  Pkut  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Saoond  Part  of  Bumn'S 
AxAiiOOT,  in  &•  fivm  of  QueatioQ»  and  Amwery. 

Thi£I  introduction  to  the  study  of  Butler's  ^eat  work  was  prepared  for 
the  especial  use  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  YorkviUe  (South  Carolina) 
Female  College.  As  the  work  itself  must  ever  be  a  standard  work  in 
theological  literature,  rising  up  in  the  majesty  of  a  mountain  peak,  so 
every  path  that  aims  at  leading  strangers  to  the  summit  is  worthy  of  9^ 
trial.  When  we  had  a  class  in  Butler's  Analogy,  <'  long,  long  ago,"  we 
would  have  greatly  prized  such  a  help  as  this.  We  recommend  teachers 
to  test  its  vuue  in  their  classes.  We  never  came  across  but  one  teacher^ 
who  did  not  need  the  book  itself  in  examining  her  class  in  Butler's  Ana- 
logy. So  high  is  our  estimate  of  this  great  book,  that  no  educated  youth 
ought  to  be  debarred  the  privilege  and  the  benefit  of  its  study. 
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Thb  Honsa  of  6od  trb  Oatb  ot  Hiativ,  and  therefore  dread&l^  Bolamii.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  io  Bloomsbuiyi 
N.J.  By  D.  X.  JUHKIN,  D.D.,  of  Hollidaysburg.  Philadelphia.  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 
1858. 

This  rich  subject  is  admirably  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Christun 
hearer.  I.  The  home  of  God  is  the  place  where  God  comes  to  his  people 
in  a  special  manner  to  bless  them,  whether  the  pkoe  be  a  rockj  ri<^| 
like  Bethel,  a  sandy  desert,  a  glen  or  cavei  a  bleak  moorsidc,  or  an  edi&se 
like  the  one  at  Bloomsbnry.  II.  The  house  of  Ghod  is  the  gate  ofheaven^ 
because,  1.  The  Church  is  the  entrance  into  heaven.  2.  At  this  gate  is 
erected  the  ladder  of  ordinances,  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven.  3.  There 
the  authority  of  God  is  exercised.  4:  It  is  the  place  of  inteicoume  and 
oommunion  with  Heaven's  King.  5.  It  is  the  gate,  from  which  the 
wicked  are  shut  out  of  heaven.  III.  The  house  of  God  and  gate  of 
heaven  is  a  dreadful  place  ;  for,  1.  God  is  there.  2.  Christ  is  there,  with 
the  ordinances  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  sacraments.  3.  The  instructioos 
of  the  house  are  awfully  solemn.  Yet,  the  place  does  not  inspire  the 
true  believer  with  slavish  awe;  nor  is  the  house  to  be  shunned  by  the  im- 
penitent, for  it  is  the  safest  place  on  earth. 

We  thank  our  old  friend  for  this  good  discourse,  and  congratulate  the 
people  of  Bloomsbury  on  having  a  house  of  worship  erected  at  last  in 
their  thriving  village. 


Tbb  ExTiNT  or  THS  Atokxxbnt,  in  its  Relations  to  God  and  the  UniTerse.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Jxhktn,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Coward  College,  London. 
Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  1859.  12mo. 
pp.  376.    For  sale  by  Smith  &  English,  No.  40  North  Sixth  Street. 

Wb  have  read  this  volume  with  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  author  writes  with  oleamess  and  foroe^  and  to  many  of  his  thoughts 
we  give  our  unqualified  assent.  If  we  could  separate  these  thoughts 
from  the  main  design  of  the  book,  and  from  the  use  which  is  attempted 
to  be  made  of  them  as  arguments  for  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, we  would  cheerfully  commend  the  work  to  our  readers.  But  this 
cannot  be  easily  done ;  and  hence,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  the  volume 
as  a  whole  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

1.  The  author  misrepresents  the  views  of  ihose  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
definite,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  limited  atonement  A  few  ultra  men  entertain 
the  commercial  or  quid  pro  qv^  doctrine ;  but  this  is  not  held  by  the 
great  body  of  Calvinistic  divines ;  and  it  is  unfair  to  make  the  extreme 
views  of  a  few  the  basis  of  an  argument  directed  against  a  class  of  men 
who  disclaim  the  sentiments  which  he  imputes  to  them.  He  is  also  unfiiir 
in  attaching  to  the  word  limited,  a  sense  not  intended  by  those  whose  theo- 
logy leads  them  occasionally  to  employ  this  term  to  express  their  own 
views.  They  do  not  mean  that  the  atonement  is  limited  in  its  nature, 
but  in  its  design ;  not  limited  so  as  to  be  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  free 
and  universal  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  all  men,  but  in  its  saving  application, 
and  final  results ;  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  giving  his  Son,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Son  in  giving  himself,  were  definite,  and  that  the  end  de- 
signed by  them  will  be  ultimately  and  fiilly  accomplished,  viz. :  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  will  finally  enter  heaven. 

2.  The  author  confounds  adaptation  with  design,  making  the  two,  if 
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not  identioaly  yet  to  iavoWe  eftch  other,  and  argaiiig  that  beeaiue  the 
sUmement  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  all,  therefore  it  waa  designed  to 
save  all*  The  obyions  inference  from  these  premises  wodd  be  that  all 
will  be  saved ;  which,  however,  he  does  not  hold ;  and  he  attempts  to  es* 
mipB  HboB  eonelusion  by  maintaining  that  the  atonement  was  an  ezperi- 
nenty  which  was  liable  to  failure,  and  that  it  has  fiuled,  and  is  now  fidHng 
in  nnmeroos  instances.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  professes  to  be  a  Calvin« 
ist^  and  has  a  chapter  to  show  the  relation  of  the  atonement  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Ood.  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  his  Galyinism  b 
considerably  dilated. 

S.  The  anther  endeavours  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  atonement  by 
SB  appeal  to  reason  and  historical  analogies,  much  more  than  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  quotes  Scripture,  indeed,  but  enters  into  no  particular 
exegesis  of  its  true  and  exact  sense;  and  he  devotes  a  small  space  only  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  proper  explanation  of 
which  is  a  key  to  unlock  this  great  mystery  of  godliness,  the  atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  those  sacrifices  were  included  the  ideas  of  substitu- 
tion^  imputation,  vicarious  Ablation,  and  reconciliation ;  and  these  several 
elements  are  essential  parts  of  a  true  and  full  view  of  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment. If  these  particulars  are  understood  and  concurred  in,  all  contro- 
versy concerning  the  extent  of  the  atonement  will  terminate. 

4.  The  author  bases  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  on  a  partial  and 
incomplete  foundation.  The  governmental  view,  or  as  some  have  termed 
it,  the  display  view,  gives  a  part  of  the  ground,  but  not  the  whole  ground, 
why  the  atonement  was  necessary.  Its  necessity  lay  primarily  in  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  essentially  opposed  to  sin,  and  also  to  the  sinner, 
until  ransomed  by  atoning  blood.  Hence  the  atonement  would  have  been 
necessary,  in  order  to  save  sinners,  though  there  bad  been  no  other  created 
intelligences  before  whom  to  make  this  wonderful  display  of  Ood's  mercy. 
But  according  to  our  author's  scheme,  the  atonement  was  necessary  solely 
oa  the  ground  that  the  perfections,  law,  and  government  of  God  would  be 
thereby  honoured,  vindicated,  and  displayed  before  the  universe.  It  had 
respect  therefore  only  to  Ood  and  his  law  and  government,  and  not  to 
sinners  personally,  at  all,  except  as  a  basis  on  which  pardon  could  be 
safely  offered  to  them,  in  view  of  its  effect  on  other  intelligent  beings.  It 
proved  to  them  Ood's  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  his  determination  to  punish 
it)  though  he  forgave  the  repenting  and  believing  sinner,  to  which  we 
give  our  assent,  considered  as  a  part  of  its  design,  but  not  as  constituting 
its  chief,  much  less  its  only  ground  of  necessity.  On  this  theory,  for 
aught  we  can  perceive,  the  atonement  was  as  suitable  a  basis  on  which  to 
offer  pardon  to  Mien  angels,  as  to  fallen  men.  Or,  supposing  fallen 
angels  to  remain  under  the  curse,  as  they  actually  do,  then,  aceoraiuff  to 
this  view  of  the  atonement,  we  see  not  why  their  punishment,  which 
is  continuallv  displayed  to  the  universe,  might  not  have  answered  the 
ends  of  public  justice,  and  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  offering 
pardon  to  all  other  transgressors,  without  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

Our  anther  imagines  that  his  theory  concerning  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment relieves  theology  of  several  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  definite  atonement.  When  we  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  we  thought  so  too ;  and  we  often  discussed  the  subject  with  our 
fellow-students.    But  we  soon  found  that  we  gained  nothing,  unless  we 
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also  ftbtndoned  the  Odvinktic  dootrine  of  Dimfi  decrees;  and  ae  tk« 
latter  coald  not  be  renounced  except  by  perverting  the  plain  teachinga  of 
God's  word,  we  adopted  the  old  Calvinistic  view  of  definite  atonement,  to 
which  we  have  adhered  ever  since.  On  this  basis  we  now  stand,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  offering  salvation  to  all  men,  as  our  Lord  oommandMli 
on  the  ground,  we  doubt  not,  of  the  infinite  suifioieBcy  of  the  Goi^  pro* 
vision. 


Thb  Poweb  or  Pbatxb,  as  illustrated  in  the  wonderful  displays  of  Divine  GraM  in 
the  Fulton  Street  and  other  Meetings  in  New  York  and  el6ewbere»  in  lS6l  and 
1858.     By  Rev.  Samusl  IsJUfiEUfl  Pbihs,  D.D.     Charles  Scribner,  New  Yotk, 

SriBRiNa  events  produce  stirring  books.  The  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent revival  has  been  generally  noted  to  be  the  extraordinary  spirit  of 
prayer  and  supplication.  No  previous  revival,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  could  have  ever  produced  a  book  like  this  of  Dr.  Prime, 
^'  What  hath  God  wrought  I''  is  the  feeling  of  wonder  and  praise  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  its  incidents,  whose  richness  and  pathos  move  the  very 
depths  of  the  soul.  As  there  is  nothing  in  literature  so  interesting  as  the 
pages  of  inspiration,  so  there  is  nothing  in  Providence  so  wonderful  as  its 
works  of  grace. 

The  peculiar  value  of  Dr.  Prime's  volume  is,  that,  whilst  it  gives,  with 
interesting  details,  the  characteristics  of  the  noon  prayer-meetingi  its 
statements,  and  incidents,  and  reasoning  glow  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 
revival  itself.  Dr.  Prime  had  access,  also,  to  the  private  journal  of  Mr. 
Lamphier,  who  projected  these  meetings;  and  the  records  give  to  the 
reader  an  insight  into  the  origin  of  the  plan,  and  reveal  the  Christian 
zeal  and  enterprise  necessary  to  its  inception  and  execution.  The  power 
of  prayer  is  illustrated,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  most  engaging  and 
instructive  form.  The  practical  influence  of  the  volume  far  transcends 
the  passing  interest  of  a  sinele  generation  and  the  local  blessings  of  a 
single  city,  and  passes  onward  to  other  generations  with  fresh  spiritual 
life.  Dr.  Prime  has  enriched  his  volume  by  two  chapters,  eminentiv 
characteristic  of  his  two  friends,  Drs.  Murray  and  Plumer,  which  are  full 
of  spiritual  instruction. 


Nook  Pratbr-Mbetino  ;  or,  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Progress  of  the  Daily  Koon 
Prayer-meeting  in  the  North  Dutch  Church  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Prepared 
£rotu  authentic  materials,  by  tlia  Rev.  Talbot  W,  Chaxbses,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  City  of  New  S^ork. 

Oua  Reformed  Dutch  brethren  have  immortalized,  in  this  book,  their 
providential  oonnection  with  the  meetings  for  prayer^  which  have  gathered 
together  so  many  of  the  children  of  God  during  the  last  year.  It  was 
due  to  history  to  preserve  these  precious  memorials.  Even  the  architect 
ture  of  the  old  North  Dutch  Church  and  the  Fulton  Street  Lecture-room 
is  presented  to  the  reader,  together  with  an  interesting  ecclesiastical 
sketch  of  the  spiritual  building.  Diagrams  of  the  rules,  &c.,  of  the 
prayer-meeting  bring  the  whole  scene  to  view  outwardly,  whilst  many  in* 
teres  ting  and  delightful  incidents  of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  exhortatioui 
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tiiiow  a  halo  of  glory  ironnd  those  haildings,  whiefa  no  painter's  hand 
ean  delineate:  &  short,  the  Fulton  Street  prayer-meeting  is  here  seen 
through  a  stereoscope  in  the  bright  light  of  historical  truth.  Dr.  Cham- 
bers baa  done  just  the  thing  required  by  those  who  love  the  memory  of 
the  ''  Noon  Prayer-meeting/'  and  who  desire  to  perpetuate  its  hallowed 
aeraes  to  generations  following*  Long  may  this  endeared  sister  church 
of  the  Beformation  hold  forth  the  word  of  troth  and  enjoy  the  grace  of 
Ohnst.    It  ia  always  with  tender  feelings  that  we  allude  to  her  prosperity. 

'<  There,  my  best  friends,  my  kindred  dwell, 
There,  God  my  SaTionr  reigna." 


Ths  Four  GospaLS,  aocording  to  tbe  Authorized  Venioo,  with  Original  and  Selected 
Parallel  References  and  Marginal  Readings,  and  an  Original  and  Copious  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Bev.  David  BaowN,  D.D ,  Professor,  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen.  Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien,  No.  606  Chestnut 
StreeL    1859. 

This  edition  of  the  Gospels  is  eertainly  one  of  the  most  remarkahle 
issued.  A  small  volume,  of  less  than  ninety  psgesi  eontaius  the  four 
Gospelsy  with  excellent  Notes  hy  Dr.  Brown;  and  the  price  is  only  Jlfty 
cents.  The  volume  is  convenient  for  reference ;  and  the  Christian  traveller 
now  finds  it  an  easy  thing  to  carry  a  commentary  of  the  four  Gospels 
with  him  on  his  journey.  The  Notes  are  compiled  hy  one  of  Scotia's 
honoured  worthies^  and  generally  run  page  for  page  with  the  text.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Professor  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  in  producing  a  com- 
mentary that  in  learning  is  up  to  the  present  standard  of  criticism,  whilst 
in  perspicuity  it  is  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  masses.  Dr.  Brown 
frequently  quotes  from  Stier,  Alford,  Olhausen,  &c. ;  but  the  whole  scope 
of  his  Notes  is  practical,  with  an  evangelical  spirit.  The  type  is,  of  course, 
fine.  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  volume ;  for  one  of  its 
objects  is  to  press  as  much  as  possible  into  the  smallest  space.  We  pre- 
diet  an  extensive  sale  for  this  admirable  work. 


A  MnoBiAi  Of  TRi  FrmoBim  Missioir  ahd  hxb  MAftTraan  MissioHAaiBS. 
Wiih  some  Remarks  on  the  Mutiny  in  India.  By  Rev.  J.  JoaasToa  Wauh,  a  aor* 
Tiring  Member  of  the  Mission.  Philadelphia ;  Joseph  M.  Wilsoa.  London.  James 
Nisbei  k  Co.  Ciown  octavo,  339  pp. 

It  was  due  to  history  and  to  Christian  love  to  ^perpetuate  the  memory  of 
our  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  who  fell  martyrs  in  the  missionary  life. 
The  event,  so  appalling  to  many,  was  to  them  the  gain  of  glory.  These 
memorials  of  their  lives  and  death  will  be  read  by  thousands  with  affec- 
tionate and  lively  interest^  and  the  good  to  be  done  by  such  a  volume  may 
even  transcend,  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  good  done  by  the  living 
missionaries.  Mr.  Walsh  has  succeeded  in  gathering  precious  materials^ 
and  has  wrought  them  up  skilfully  for  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  publisher,  is  also  performed  in  a  way  to 
meet  public  expeotation.  The  volume  is  a  truly  handsome  one,  with  ele« 
gantly  engraved  portraits  and  embeUishments.  It  is  a  gift-book  of  per* 
manent  value.  Its  very  title-page  possesses  a  voiceless  eloquence  that  finds 
ito  way  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  Boul.  ^^^^^^^  byGoOgk 
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pAUEBTUim,  Past  axd  Pkmbnt,  by  Rev.  Hbhbt  S.  Osbobit,  A.  M./  ProfesBor  of 
Natural  Science,  Roanoke  College,  Va.,  Member  of  the  American  Scientific  Asao- 
ciation,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Malta  (Mediterranean)  Scientific  Institute. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  receDt  researches  in  Palestine  and  a  portion 
of  Syria.  It  embraces  the  natural,  scientific,  classical,  and  historical 
features  •f  this,  the  most  interesting  of  all  lands,  and  identifies  and  illni* 
trates  many  Scriptural  passages  hitherto  unnoticed. 

A  new  map  of  Palestine,  by  the  author,  from  actual  surreys,  and  differ- 
ing essentially  from  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  will  accompany  the  work. 

This  work  will  be  a  valuable  companion  to  "  The  City  of  the  Great 
King,"  as  the  author  devotes  special  attention  to  the  Land  of  Palestine  ; 
referring  the  reader  to  Dr.  Barclay's  work  for  full  information  in  reference 
to  the  Soly  City. 

[Various  Notices  are  necessarily  postponed  until  next  month.] 


€^t  %tl\^Uu  ^0rll 


PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OP 
THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  institution  held  a  meeting  in  Indiana- 
polis, on  the  16th  November,  1858.  There  were  present  Rev.  S.  T.  Wilson, 
President,  from  the  Synod  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Spence,  West,  and 
Stanton,  and  Prof.  Stoddard,  from  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati;  Rev.  Messrs^ 
Blythe  and  Cambero,  from  the  Synod  of  Indiana;  Rev.  Messrs.  Brown^ 
Crowe,  Wright,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Williams,  and  J.  M.  Ray,  Esq.,  from 
the  Synod  of  Northern  Indiana;  and  Rev.  John  Ekin,  from  the  Synod 
of  Iowa. 

Messrs.  Blythe,  Ekin,  and  Cambern,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  the  action  of  the  several  Synods,  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Seminary  to  the  General  Assembly.  Their 
report  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

'^  The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  action  of  the  Synods,  in 
relation  to  a  proposed  change  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest,  so  as  to  transfer  its  control  from  the  eight  Synods  now  ex* 
ercising  that  control,  to  the  General  Assembly,  would  report, 

*'  1st.  That  five  Synods,  viz. :  Cincinnati,  Indiana,  Northern  Indiana^ 
Chicago,  and  Illinois,  have  adopted,  with  great  unanimity^  the  following 
paper,  namely : 

[Published  on  p.  519  of  our  volume  for  1858.  The  paper  transfers  the 
control  of  the  Seminary  to  the  General  Assembly.] 

^<  2d.  That  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  reiterates  their  action  of  last  year, 
in  which  they  voted  to  place  the  Seminary  under  the  control  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  thus  virtually  adopting  the  above  paper. 

'^  8d.  That  the  two  remaining  SynodS;  viz.,  Iowa  and  Southern  Iowa, 
took  no  action  in  the  matter. 
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'<  Your  Gammittee,  thereforey  find  that  the  eonstitntioiial  majority  of 
tke  SjBodfl  liave  concurred  in  the  proposed  change/' 

Prof.  Stoddard  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas^  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Synods  haying  the  present 
control  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  have  adopted  resolutions  aur 
tiiorising  the  transfer  of  the  said  Seminary  to  the  Qeneral  ABsemUy, 
therefore, 

Beaolved,  That  this  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Synods,  present  the  above  overture  and  resolutions  to  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Stanton  presented  the  following  resolutionsi  which  were  adopted : 

Beaoived,  In  order  to  carry  out  the  direction  of  the  several  Synods 
respecting  proposals  for  a  location  for  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Northwest,  that  we  hereby  invite  donations  of  land,  and  pledges  of  funds 
from  any  places  or  persons  within  the  boundaries  of  any  of  the  Synods 
concerned  in  the  government  of  the  Seminary,  who  may  desire  it  located 
in  dieir  vicinity ;  and  that  all  sach  proposals  and  pledges  be  made  in 
writing,  and  addressed  to  Rev.  S.  T.  Wilson,  of  Rock  Island,  HI.,  the 
President,  or  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Williams,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  May  next;  and  that  this  resolution  be  published  in  such 
places  as  the  gendemen  herein  named  may  deem  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  above-named  gentlemen  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
directed  to  confer  with  the  donors  of  Myde  Park  and  other  property  offered 
in  that  vicinity,  with  reference  to  our  surrender  of  the  property  to  them, 
or  to  their  making  a  new  offer,  under  the  contemplated  transfer  of  the 
Seminary  to  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  case  the  said  donors  desire  a 
le-conveyance  of  the  said  property,  the  President  report  such  desire  to 
the  Board  at  its  next  meeting,  that  their  wishes  may  be  complied  with  at 
as  early  a  period  as  may  be  practicable. 

Afi»r  transacting  other  business,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
Tuesday  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  May  next^  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  In- 
dianapolis. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  REVIVAL. 

[The  IbUowing  admirable  Thonghts  are  selected  from  an  Article  in  the  "  EdiH^ 
hmgh  WUnm,"  edited  by  Fstsb  Baths.] 

I.  The  effect  aimed  at  in  the  reYival  movement  is  the  best  and  highest 
of  all.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  individual  sonl ;  it  seeks  the  sources  of 
life;  it  speaks  the  sacred  and  solemn  word, — conversion.  It  contemplates, 
on  Uie  one  hand,  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and,  on  the  other,  the  individual  soul ; 
and,  overlooking  for  the  time  all  intermediate  machinery,  it  strives  to 
bring  the  two  into  vital  and  everlasting  communion.  It  appeals  direct  to 
the  Divine  energy  of  Christian  truth  to  change  the  heart  and  renovate  the 
nature,  and  repeats  the  cry  which  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  world  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  out  which  eighteen  centuries  have  not  deprived  of  freshness 
and  urgency, — ^Repent.  Success  here  will  be  success  indeed.  "  Individual 
conversions  and  general  revivals  may  be  said  to  be  the  two  great  miracles 
by  which  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion  is  still  attested." 
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n.  The  history  of  the  Gfarietiaii  Ghoroh  embraoet  two  great  depart- 
ments :  the  history  of  the  nnfolding  and  aystematisiiig  of  dootrinal  trathi 
and  the  history  of  Christian  life.  What  the  early  ChristiaDS  wanted  in 
ayrtem  was  compensated  by  the  intensity  of  their  Ohriataan  life, — by  the 
white  glow  of  tne  heaTen-lit  fire  within  them, — ^by  the  rieh  effnaioa  ai 
miraonlons,  oonyerting  grace.  Men  did  not  remark  how  well  they  argmd^ 
how  accurately  they  distin^ished,  how  broadly  they  systematiied ;  but 
the  world  was  amazed  and  abashed  at  the  radiance  of  Jove  to  Qod  and  love 
to  man  in  which  they  walked.  The  dogmatio  work  has  in  our  time  been 
almost  finished.  But  the  more  do  we  require  that  the  Christian  life  be 
stirring  in  heart  and  in  home,  that  the  power  of  the  Piyine  Spirit  be 
quickening  us  with  the  early  seal  and  lovC; — ^that  beneath  the  dry  light 
ii  system  God  be  unto  us  as  the  dew. 

III.  Nothing  that  can  be  named  is  so  deoep^Te  as  the  sudden  gush  of 
fbeling.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  in  no  true  sense  religious  feeling; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  though  genuine,  sincere,  and  intense,  it  may  be 
fleeting.  It  may  be  some  mere  influence  upon  tibe  sensibilities  and  sym- 
pathies, such  as  might  be  produced  by  tragic  acting  or  solemn  music ;  or 
it  may  be  the  mere  temporary  flooding  of  the  torrent,  which  leaves  only  a 
broader  channel  to  become  again  dry.  It  is  a  nice  question  how,  humanly 
speaking,  emotion  may  be  called  forth,  at  once  yiyid  in  its  intennty  and 
enduring  in  its  effects.  On  the  one  band,  it  is  not  by  demonstration  that 
feeling  is  awakened, — ^it  is  not  logic  that  holds  the  key  of  the  human 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  if,  when  reflee^ 
tion  collects  itself  after  the  paroxysm  of  feeling,  and  the  question  is  oalmiy 
aAed  of  the  heart  whence  its  agitation  has  arisen,  no  oasis  of  definite, 
enduring  truth  can  be  discerned  on  which  it  was  supported,  and  by  which 
it  is  justified,  the  excitement  of  the  moment  is  succeeded  by  a  scornful 
and  indignant  reaction.  Coleridge  says,  with  exquisite  felicity,  <'  It  seems 
characteristic  of  true  eloquence,  to  reason  m  metaphors ;  of  declamation, 
to  argue  by  metanhors.'^  It  is  not  the  imaginative  colouring,  it  is  not  the 
passionate  warmtn,  that  are  to  be  suspected,  distrusted,  or  foared;  While 
men  are  men,  these  will  continue  the  natural  instruments  of  powerful 
impression  by  speech.  But  the  argumentative  basis,  though  perhaps 
escaping  a  first  glance,  must  be  there.  The  metaphor  may  wing  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  can  never  be  the  argument. 

lY.  May  we  venture  upon  a  hint  or  two  as  to  how  a  substantial  verity, 
biding  the  strict  scrutiny  of  reason  and  coolness,  may  be  made  to  underlie 
the  efflorescence  of  imagination,— how  the  barbed  steel  that  will  pierce 
and  hold  may  be  joined  with  the  plume  that  carries  it  home  t 

First  of  aU,  it  will  be  well  to  romember  that  exteavagance  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  imaginative  power,  and  that  any  show  of  eztrava^nce  can- 
not but  endanger  the  ultimate  impression.  The  fellowship  of  common 
sense  and  natum  feeling  is  safe. 

We  can  think  of  no  surer  method  for  securing  the  durability  of 
impression  in  preaching  addressed  primarily  to  the  emotions,  than  by 
giving  it  an  elevated  ethical  tone.  If  a  person,  returning  from  a  revival 
sermon,  finds  that  he  has  been  merely  nervously  afraid,  tl^t  he  has  merely 
shrunk  as  a  hound  from  the  dreaded  lash,  he  will  very  probably  despise 
both  himself  and  the  preacher.  But  if,  when  the  momentary  impression 
is  over,  he  sees  gleaming  before  his  mind's  eye  a  glory  of  holiness  such 
as  he  had  never  conceived  beforei'— a  moral  purity^  which  his  inmost  soul 
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tells  him  to  be  eeiestiaily  asd  efieniftUy  lorel j,*-*a  SaTioor  who  is  the  oon« 
flOBiaate  and  immaoulato  ideal  of  human  perfeotioD^  and  who  Btretdiei 
enfc  to  save  him  a  hand  elothcd  willi  the  power  of  omnipotence, — ^then  he 
will  feel  that  iiie  preaeher  ipdce  the  unohanffeable  troth,  and  the  Divine 
ateaction  of  light  and  love  will  be  more  mi^tj  in  his  soul  than  all  the 
tenon  oi  judgment.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  preadien  will  ind  an  j 
effiMt  of  this  kittd  a  muoh  more  difficult  thing  than  to  move  an  audience 
by  sensooua  images  of  torment  Such  effioct,  too,  may  not  be  externally 
00  striking  or  apparent.  But  nothing  short  of  this  is  Christian  oenyer^ 
sion ;  and  if  the  revival  is  to  be  genuine,  profound,  and  enduring,  it  must 
ever  keep  this  in  view.  The  whole  character  of  the  moTement  would  be 
thus  raised,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  referring  to  a  test 
which  will  not  fail  to  be  applied  to  this  work  of  revival,  and  which  may 
be  applied  on  the  highest  authority.  If  the  revival  of  religion  brings 
with  it  reformation  of  manners,  all  men  will  acknowledge  it.  Let  this  be 
well  kept  in  view,  and  the  emotional  effect  of  sermons  vnll  not  be  fleeting. 


Bepbessntatioh  in  tbm  Assbmblt. — ^A  proposaj  is  before  the  Pres- 
byteries of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  allow  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers to  be  delegates  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly.  Mr;  McCaulay  maintained 
that  a  third  would  give  them  the  mind  of  the  Church  more  fiilly.  It 
might  be  cumbersome  if  all  were  to  be  speakers  in  the  Assemblv, 
but  this  would  not  be  the  case,  because  all  were  not  Mercurys,  and  while 
the  mercurial  men  would  iqpeak,  the  worth  of  the  great  body  of  members 
hiy  in  deliberation.  He  wished  to  see  a  full  representation  of  the  Church, 
uid  plenty  of  those  great  silent  men  whose  value  was  known  when  the 
determining  of  a  question  came  to  the  vote:  Paul  was  a  speaker,  but 
Barnabas  was  a  silent  man,  and  there  must  have  been  something  maffuifi- 
eent  in  his  silence,  for  he  was  mistaken  for  Jupiter.  He  thought  it 
would  be  far  better  if  they  had  more  of  these  great  silent  deliberative 
men  and  fewer  Mercurys.    (Laughter.) 


The  Scottish  Episcopate. — ^This  Episcopate,  which  Bishop  Doane 
calls  ^^  Scoto-Anglican,''  is  derived  firom  Battray,  Keith,  and  Dunbar. 
Rattray  was  deposed  by  the  College  of  Bishops  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
validity of  his  consecration,  and  Keith  and  Dunbar  were  consecrated  by 
Gadderar,  the  unconsecratedf  Millar  the  sunpended,  and  Battray,  the  de- 
poted.  An  English  metropoliton,  now  living,  is  reputed  to  have  said  of 
this  carious  Episcopate,  ^^  1  condder  the  tuoesMum  q/*  the  Scottish  bishops 
aso/no  more  value  than  three  ciphers,*' 


Educational  Bequest. — Mr.  Sharp,  baker,  Perth,  left  £15,000  for 
educational  purposes  in  that  eity.  The  trustees  have  commenced  to  erect 
a  large  building  in  North  Methven  Street;  to  be  called  Sharp's  Educational 
Establishment.  r^^^^T^ 
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Prsbbttbbian  Ghttboh  in  England. — ^Thia  interestrng  reL^..  "*' 
body  IS  somewhat  agitated  by  qaestiona  concerning  organs,  liturgies^'  and 
posture  in  prayer.  Of  coarse,  there  are  perverts  to  Episoopaoy.  A 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Witness  says :  '^  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Editor,  there 
is  a  wave  of  ritualism  passing  oyer  our  little  Church  in  England.  The 
chasm  that  ought  ever  to  exist  between  our  simple  Presby  terianism  and  a 
lordly  Episcopacy  is  being  rapidly  bridged  over  in  some  quarters ;  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Stevenson  knows  of  a  young  gentleman — ^bnt  yesterday 
rather  prominently  connected  with  a  Presbyterian  church  in  his  neighbour- 
hood— ^who  now  may  be  found  any  Sunday  in  the  year  most  Ewously 
quoting  the  responses  in  the  Tractarian  chapel  at  Tynemouth.'' 


&^t  dbptmng  fttit 


"HOW  OLD  ART  THOU?'' 

BY  MBS.  LTDIA  H.  SIGOUBNET. 

"  How  old  art  thou  ?"    Man  meaanreth  time 
Bj|r  things  that  fall  away  and  die, 

By  sicklea  fields  of  autnmnprimey 
Summer's  lost  bloom  or  Winter's  sky. 

Afie  from  his  span  its  lustra  takes. 
The  cheek  resigns  its  roseate  glow, 

The  form  its  grace,  the  hair  its  hue, 
The  brow  its  beauty ; — let  them  go  ! 

But  the  true  heart  can  ne'er  grow  old, 
Its  e^ e  is  bright,  tho'  youth  be  fled, 

Its  ear  is  never  dull  to  sound. 
Its  lip  can  speak  when  speech  is  dead. 

By  prayer,  bv  alms,  by  written  page, 
By  plautect  words  of  holy  trust, 

It  quickeneth  love  from  age  to  age, 
It  liveth  when  the  form  is  dust. 

So  count  thou  not  thine  age  by  tears, 
Or  smiles  of  Fortune's  fickle  ray, 

Nor  say  how  old  thou  art  in  years, 
Of  waste  and  folly  and  decay. 

But  ever,  with  a  steadfast  eye. 
On  Him  from  whom  thy  life  proceeds, 

Notch  thou  its  seasons  on  the  soul, 
And  teU  its  calendar  by  deeds. 
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THE  CASTAWAY  PREACHER.* 

**  Lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway." — 1  Cor.  9  :  27. 

The  most  immediate,  and  to  this  audience,  the  most  impressive 
suggestion  conyeyed  in  this  half  sentence  is,  that  a  preacher  of  the 
Divine  Law  and  Christian  Gospel  may  be  a  castaway. 

Nay,  when  we  remember  who  was  the  "  I  myself  that  wrote 
these  lines,  we  perceive  that  even  an  Apostle,  an  inspired  preacher, 
was  not,  on  that  account,  beyond  the  peril. 

We  have  the  still  more  positive  confirmation  of  fact ;  for  an  older 
Apostle  than  Paul,  one  of  the  original  twelve,  called  and  endowed 
with  power  by  Christ  himself,  fell  by  transgression  from  ^^this 
ministry  and  apostleship,"  perished  by  suicide  in  the  field  he  had 
purchased  with  the  reward  of  iniquity,  and  went  from  Aceldama  to 
what  was,  in  a  more  fearful  sense,  ^^  his  own  place,"  a  castaway. 

Every  chapter  of  church  history,  down  to  the  records  of  our  own 
Synods  and  Presbyteries,  makes  the  admonitory  revelation,  that 
like  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  old  legend,  the  Iscariot  has  made 
bis  footprints  in  every  place  where  the  Church  has  stood.  Preachers 
of  the  Gospel  have  become  heretics,  blasphemers,  infidels ;  they 
have  died  on  the  gibbet,  not  as'martyrs,  but  as  felons ;  they  have  been 
visited  with  ^^  scourgings,  bonds,  and  imprisonment,"  not  for  their 
faith,  but  for  theur  crimes. 

Besides  what  comes  to  the  light  in  these  way^  we  know  that  the 
Scriptures  must  be  in  the  course  of  fulfilment,  whicn  declare  that  there 

*  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  October,  1858, 
by  &e  Rev.  JoHK  Hall,  D.D.,  Moderator ;  and  now  first  published,  by  request. — £j>. 
VOL.  u.  vo.  2.  4 
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shall  be  false  men  in  the  ministry,  speaking  lies  in  their  hypocrisy ; 
many  Antichrists,  besides  the  emphatic  Man  of  Sin;  deceivers 
sitting  in  the  temple  of  God ;  vessels  in  the  great  honse  to  dis- 
honour ;  men  teaching  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  and  for  that  price 
things  which  they  ought  not,  going  in  the  way  of  Gain,  running 
greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward,  and  perishing  in  the 
gainsaying  of  Korah ;  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transform- 
ing themselves  into  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 

But  ah  !  my  brethren,  why  need  I  cite  these  painful  predictions, 
and  historical  instances ;  why  need  I  use  the  mysterious  phrases 
of  whose  definite  meaning  the  Church  is  uncertain,  when  we  have 
our  own  consciousness  to  appeal  to,  our  individual  experience  to 
testify  within  us  ?  How  easy  it  is  for  a  preacher  to  become  a  cast- 
away !  Let  us  not  judge  one  another;  but  looking  at  our  common 
nature,  the  unfinished  work  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  the  abound- 
ing temptations,  the  peculiar  self-delusions  to  which  we  are  pro- 
fessionally subject,  does  it  not  often  come  into  our  minds  that  if 
we  are  not  already  reprobate,  we  could  easily  become  such  ?  that 
we  deserve  to  be  such  ?  Has  not  our  very  preaching,  the  very  act 
of  preaching,  sometimes  suggested  this?  We  may  admit  the  al- 
lowances implied  in  the  proverb,  that  no  minister  is  as  good  as  his 
sermons  or  his  prayers ;  we  may  properly  insist  that  imperfect  men 
must  not,  through  a  consciousness  of  their  own  imperfection,  in  ex- 
ample and  experience,  hold  back  in  their  preaching  the  most  com- 
plete representation  of  the  Divine  standard  of  Christian  character; 
yet,  while  this  is  due  to  the  third  party  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected, the  very  stress  of  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  present 
that  fulness  of  our  message,  is  adapted  to  bring  it  home  to  our 
souls  with  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  epistle,  ^^  Behold,  thou  .... 
makest  thy  boast  of  Ood,  and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law,  and 
art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of 
them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher 
of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the 
law:  thou,  therefore,  which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not 
thyself?*'  Thou  that  sayest,  out  of  the  Scripture,  that  one  should 
do  and  not  do,  that  he  should  believe  and  reject,  that  he  should 
feel  and  be  ;  dost  thou,  0  preacher  !  dishonour  God  and  his  word 
and  thine  own  sermons,  and  thine  owh  sacraments,  by  saying  and 
doing  not  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  preacher's  reprobation  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  Master  himself,  ^^  Many  will  say 
to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name, 
and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  I  will  profess  unto  them  I  never 
knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  It  is  not 
"whosoever  shall  teach," but  '^whosoever shall  do  and  teach,"  that 
shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  jealously  our  Lord  trained  the  twelve 
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for  their  ministry  with  a  mw  to  their  poculiar  spiritaal  perils.  It 
looks  as  if  his  henevolent  but  faithful  mind,  whenever  he  turned 
towards  these  simple  men,  was  affected  by  the  secret  perception  of 
their  weaknesses,  their  ignorance,  their  exposures,  their  coming 
trials,  all  so  unsuspected  by  themselves,  and  to  be  learned  mostly 
by  surprising  experience,  and  as  if  almost  everything  he  said  had 
at  least  a  secondary  aim  at  their  special  instruction  and  admonition. 
It  is  a  great  study  of  itself  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  this  view.  No  system  of  pastoral  theology  taught  in  the 
schools  can  compare  with  the  lessons  of  that  daily  walk  of  Christ 
with  his  "  children.''     John  21 :  5. 

What  a  superhuman  insight  did  the  Lord  show  in  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  present  amiableness,  the  zeal,  the 
docility,  the  solemn  assurances  and  gratuitous  vows  of  those  men ! 
How  often  he  took  occasion  to  forewarn  them  of  their  unseen  and 
anbelieved  jeopardy ;  sometimes  permitting  them  to  discover  it  for 
themselves  by  letting  them  go  a  while  without  his  prevenient  and 
protecting  grace !  He  held  before  them,  not  merely  the  disrepute, 
the  ungracefulness,  or  the  ingratitude  of  apostolic  inconsistency, 
but  the  danger  of  apostasy  and  reprobation.  ''  Simon !  Simon ! 
Satan  hath  desired  to  sift  thee  as  wheat."  To  that  same  Simon  he 
said:  ^'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!''  and  surely  he  was  nearer 
being  a  castaway  than  we  know  of  Paul's  ever  being,  after  their 
respective  conversions,  when  he  cursed  and  swore,  and  protested 
three  times  that  he  knew  not  the  man  who  was  standing  before 
Caiaphas.  It  was  directly  to  the  twelve,  when  he  detected  their 
latent  envy,  their  ambition,  their  secular  views,  or  it  was  in  their 
hearing,  in  his  more  general  discourses,  that  he  spoke  the  parables 
of  unfaithful  stewards,  indolent  servants,  dishonest  agents,  rapa^ 
cious  husbandmen. 

I  need  not  presume  here  to  expound  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
castaway  of  our  version.  You  will  remember  that  the  same  word 
is  only  so  translated  in  this  place,  and  that  in  the  seven  other  places 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  once  rendered  "  rejected,"  and  six  times 
"reprobate-"* 

The  image  is,  therefore,  the  familiar  one  of  that  which  is  cast 
aside  because  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  quality  or  service  required 
in  ihe  test  of  it.  As  reprobate  or  castaway  metal  is  that  which,  be- 
ing tried  by  the  proper  tests,  is  found  to  be  either  altogether  spuri- 
ous, or  below  the  proper  standard  required  for  use,  as  structures  are 
tri^,  and  abandoned,  if  they  do  not  pass  the  appropriate  test  of 
their  strength  and  capacity,  so  one  is  reprobate  who,  if  tried  by 
the  evangelical  standard,  is  rejected  as  deficient  in  the  marks  which 
designate  the  Christian.  A  castaway  preacher,  in  like  manner,  is 
one  who,  if  judged  by  the  tests  appropriate  to  his  official,  super- 

•  The  Wicliff and  Geneva  have  it " reprovable"  and  "reproved;"  the  Vulgate  and 
Rbeiznist  «  reprobus"  and  "  reprobate  j"  the  French  rejUi  (rejected),  and  the  German 
WTwmJIich  (rcgected).  ^ 
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added  to  his  personal  Christian  character,  should  have  to  be  stig- 
matized as  not  such  a  one  as  Christ  acknowledges. 

If  we  ask  what  are  these  peculiar  tests,  Church  tradition  will 
answer  in  one  way ;  Scripture  tradition  will  answer  in  another 
way.  The  one  dwells  most  on  imposition  of  hands,  and  of  certain 
hands,  the  other  op  the  spiritual  character.  The  former  is  to  be 
pursued  in  a  series  of  voluminous  controversies,  the  latter  is  not  the 
subject  of  controversy  at  all,  because  the  New  Testament  is  at  so 
little  pains  to  treat  of  it  as  ecclesiologists  would  like  to  make  it 
out.  The  New  Testament  shows  the  Divine  Founder  of  Gospel  in- 
stitutions breaking  up  the  old  ideas  of  holy  tribes  and  ecclesiastic 
cal  genealogies,  by  taking  for  the  first  ministers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  no  priest,  no  Levite,  no  official  of  the  temple  or  synagogue, 
but  men  found  in  his  common  walks,  then  instructing  them  in  doc* 
trine,  and  especially  disciplining  their  hearts,  and  laying  so  little 
stress  on  ceremonials,  that  he  rather  seemed  to  discountenance  the 
whole  idea  when,  in  reference  to  a  scruple  of  this  very  sort,  sug- 
gested by  the  Apostles,  he  gave  them  the  aphorism,  '^  for  he  that 
is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  Oh,  how  the  rebukes  which  our 
Lord  gave  so  often  to  the  Jewish  Apostles,  when  they  were  revert- 
ing to  the  bondage  of  the  old  ceremonials,  apply  to  us,  in  our  more 
enlightened  condition,  when  we  turn  day  after  day  to  the  journals 
of  his  life,  and  'find  how  little  he  said  or  did,  or  at  least  required 
to  be  put  on  the  record,  as  to  the  points  which  disunite  the  Church, 
and  feed  the  perpetual  flame  of  sectarianism !  Then  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  continue  the  Scripture  tradition  to  the  same  effect.  The 
tests  of  the  ministry  that  stand  out  there  in  overshadowing  promi- 
nence, are  soundness  of  doctrine  and  purity  of  heart.  So  unsacra- 
mentarian  is  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  declares  that  Christ 
sent  him  not  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  so  unassuming 
of  prerogative  or  station,  that  he  declares  the  highest  honour  of 
Christ's  preachers  is  to  be  ministers'  servants,  by  whom  men  be- 
lieve. And  so,  when  he  writes  still  more  immediately,  and,  as  it 
were,  officially,  to  ministers  as  such,  the  charge  he  commits  to  them, 
as  involving  the  point  of  their  standing  or  falling,  is  their  holding 
faith  and  a  good  conscience;  their  being  blameless,  vigilant,  sober, 
just,  holy,  temperate ;  not  self-willed ;  of  good  behaviour ;  taking 
heed  to  themselves;  reading  and  meditating  for  their  profiting; 
giving  themselves  wholly  to  these  things;  not  covetous,  or  en- 
tangling themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  but  fleeing  the 
worldly  pursuits  which  had  already  caused  some  to  err  from  the 
faith ;  to  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness ;  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  not  striving  about  words 
to  the  subverting  rather  than  the  converting  of  their  hearers ;  not 
entering  on  questions  (theological  though  they  be)  that  gender 
strifes  more  than  they  edify ;  not  novices,  lest  they  be  proud ; 
having  a  good  report  of  the  world  as  to  their  moral  standing ;  ex- 
amples of  believers,  patterns  of  good  works.     The  Church  quarrels 
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whether  Timothy  was  bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  Titos  of  Crete,  because 
Paul  was  more  careful  to  let  Timothy  and  Titus  know  how  they 
ought  to  behave  in  the  house  of  Grod,  than  to  place  beyond  dispute 
how,  and  in  what  relations  they  were  brought  into  the  house.  ''  If 
thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things" — things 
conscientious  and  spiritual — ^Hhou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  whether  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  were  of  one  or 
of  many,  whether  the  charge  be  a  parish  or  a  diocese. 

Such  is  the  test  of  the  minister.  Tke  castaway  is  the  minister 
who  does  not  abide  the  test ;  who  is  so  far  opposite  to,  and  different 
from,  the  standard  thus  established — whose  faith,  spirit,  life — whose 
personal  religion  and  official  fidelity,  are  so  wanting  in  these  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  a  good  minister,  that,  in  the  eye  of  Christ,  he 
cannot  be  identified  by  the  description.  I  say  the  eye  of  Christ, 
for  human  trial,  and  ecclesiastical  inspection  fail  here,  as  in  every 
other  experiment  of  trying  the  heart.  The  inferior  qualifications 
may  be  determined  by  a  prescribed  criterion,  but  it  is  only  the 
omniscient  sight  that  reaches  to  the  root  and  foundation.  ^'  The  fin- 
ing-pot is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  but  the  Lord  trieth 
the  hearts."  They  are  the  eyes  that  are  as  aflame  of  fire,  and  the 
countenance  that  is  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength,  that  behold 
and  penetrate,  while  the  infallible  voice  declares  to  the  angel  of 
each  church  :  *^I  know  thy  works ;  I  know  thy  works."  That  is 
the  purport  of  this  inspection,  that  is  the  standard,  is  as  plain  as 
the  ten  commandments.  If,  therefore,  like  our  predecessors  in 
apostolic  conference  with  their  Master  at  the  table,  we  are  disposed 
to  say,  "Lord,  is  it  I  ?  is  it  I  ?"  the  test  is  easily  applied.*  Accord- 
ing to  that  example,  it  is  best  applied  by  a  direct,  individual  appeal 
to  the  Chief  Shepherd  himself.  By  an  humble,  contrite,  approach 
to  his  feet,  in  opportunities  of  utter  separation  from  the  misleading 
influences  of  one's  public  ministrations,  can  the  minister  best  come 
to  an  impartial  discovery  of  that  point  of  points  for  his  research, — 
his  own  actual  standing  in  the  sight  of  Christ. 

The  signs  of  a  castaway  preacher,  so  far  as  they  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  trials  of  other  Christians,  will  appear  to  be  such  as 
these :  he  has  no  cordial  or  practical  belief  in  what  his  function 
compels  him  to  preach ;  he  feels  an  intellectual  pride,  and  enjoys  an 
ambitious  gratification  in  preaching,  but  has  no  heart  in  it  as  the 
means  of  glorifying  God  and  restoring  man ;  with  him  the  ministry 
is  no  more  than  a  profession ;  preaching  is  his  livelihood.  If  he 
labour  for  success,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  his  professional 
position ;  he  is  actuated,  as  men  are  in  their  secular  vocations ;  he 
seeks  for  promotion ;  his  choice  of  place  and  occupation,  and  his 
charges,  are  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  personal  advan- 
tages ;  he  will  not  forego  domestic  comfort  for  the  sake  of  minister- 
ing in  obscurity  to  the  least  provided  ;  he  finds  ready  excuses  for  re- 
tiring from  labour,  or  for  indulging  indolence ;  he  counts  his  life  too 
dear  to  run  risks ;  he  is  always  looking  for  material  reward,  even 
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for  his  prayers  and  consolations ;  he  resorts  to  tempting  adventures, 
not  merely  from  necessity,  or  while  the  necessity  continues,  but 
from  the  love  of  gain  and  the  pleasure  of  accumulation ;  he  hoards 
penuriously  while  he  preaches  liberality ;  he  loves  general  literature 
more  than  theology,  the  society  of  the  world  more  than  the  society 
of  the  Church ;  he  preaches  and  prays,  visits  and  writes  for  fame 
and  notoriety ;  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  act  of  preaching 
are  the  effect,  not  of  zeal,  hut  of  self-complacency ;  and  the  grati- 
fication or  disappointment  which  he  experiences,  does  not  relate  to 
the  souls  of  the  people,  but  to  bis  own  vanity  ;  he  looks  on  his  fel- 
low-ministers as  competitors  and  rivals;  he  is  envious  and  jealous; 
mortified  at  being  overlooked,  and  ever  suspicious  of  slights. 

Sut  this  is  only  a  random  sketch  of  particulars.  Perhaps  all 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  phrase  of  the  text  by  saying,  that  the 
character  described  is  only  a  preacher  to  others.  He  may  have  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  knowledge,  may  speak  in  the  tongue  of  an- 
gels, but  he  is  not  in  himself  such  a  preacher  as  Christ  requires ; 
his  unction  is  not  from  the  Holy  One,  and  so  he  is  disowned,  re- 
jected, castaway. 

Or  the  first  part  of  the  whole  sentence  may  be  taken  as  giving  a 
comprehensive  sign  of  the  castaway  preacher  in  the  declaration 
which  introduces  the  "  lest  that  by  any  means'*  of  the  text,  "  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway." 
It  is  the  predominance  of  the  body,  bodily  consideration,  the  body 
as  the  symbol  of  whatever  is  secular,  sensual,  personal,  selfish,  the 
mortal  in^distinction  from  the  spiritual, — ^it  is  this  which,  unsubdued, 
and  not  kept  under  subjection,  makes  men  castaways,  although 
they  have  preached  to  others,  and  perhaps  saved  others  from  the 
very  abyss  in  which  they  themselves  fall. 

The  perils  of  the  ministry  from  this  quarter  are  increased  with 
the  worldliness  of  the  nominal  church,  or  of  church-supporters.  The 
world  gain  much  to  their  side  by  encouraging  in  preachers  such 
views  or  habits  as  assimilate  their  teachers  to  themselves.  In  pro- 
portion as  their  flattery  or  liberality,  their  flexible  principles  and 
loose  opinions  make  an  impression  on  the  yielding  minister,  their 
own  course  is  more  free,  and  the  dangers  of  the  pastor  are  multi- 
plied. Their  influences  will  appear  in  the  most  specious  connec- 
tions. Display,  extravagance,  luxury,  pride  are  not  confined  to 
private  habits  ;  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  may  be  violated  in 
the  most  evangelical  guise.  A  Bible  Society  may  build  a  palace ; 
a  Sunday  School  Institution  may  be  as  financial  as  a  bank ;  an 
ecclesiastical  Board  may  have  as  much  policy  as  a  cabinet ;  a  church 
may  be  as  fashionable  as  a  theatre.  The  preacher  is  in  all  these, 
and  he  must  keep  his  body  under,  as  to  some  of  the  subtlest  in- 
sinuations of  the  social  state  which  surrounds  him,  if  he  would  not 
run  uncertainly,  or  beat  the  air.  Many  a  Demas  has  forsaken 
Paul,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  it  is  Paul  who  calls  on 
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tha  Cbarch  to  mark  them  and  ayoid  them,  whosoever  they  be,  that 
serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  carnality,  even  while 
by  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  it  may  be  from  pulpit,  platform, 
or  press,  they  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the  rejection  so  declared  in  the 
te^^t? 

That  rejection  may  be  considered  either  personally,  as  it  relates 
to  the  man,  or  officially,  as  it  relates  to  the  preacher.  The  per- 
sonal disowning  would  ensue  upon  his  being  found  wanting  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  which  determines  whether  one  is  or  is  not 
a  Christian.  He  cailnot  plead  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  sprink- 
ling of  baptism,  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  table,  the  works  of  the 
pulpit,  the  study,  the  judicatory ;  he  cannot  plead  his  popularity, 
his  titles,  his  success :  he  must,  like  the  lowliest  of  his  flock,  be 
judged  by  the  eternal  test,  which,  as  in  every  other  case,  will  be 
applied  both  to  heart  and  works.  No  minister  will  be  castaway 
because  he  was  less  conspicuous,  less  celebrated,  than  others ;  but 
if  such  should  by  any  means  be  the  fate  of  any,  after  having 
preached  to  others,  it  will  be  because  they  were  unconverted  men ; 
because  they  entered  the  ministry,  not  at  the  call  of  God,  but 
under  a  professional  attraction,  or  as  a  last  resource,  or  under  stress 
of  persuasion,  or  offer  of  reward,  or  recent  excitement,  or  transient 
enthusiasm;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all  other  causes,  because 
when,  after  preaching  to  others,  they  found  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  were  themselves  unbelievers,  they  did  not  then  so  take 
to  heart  their  own  preaching  as  to  be  converted  and  healed,  but  con- 
tinued, through  shame,  or  fear,  or  habit,  or  dread  of  temporal  con- 
sequences, to  act  wilfully  as  false  apostles,  with  the  evidences  of  re- 
probation constantly  before  their  eyes  in  their  own  manuscripts, 
uttered  by  their  own  arguments,  testified  to  God  and  their  con- 
sciences by  their  own  prayers,  witnessed  against  themselves  every 
time  they  dipped  their  hand  into  the  font,  or  broke  the  mystical 
bread. 

If,  again,  the  rejection  be  considered  specifically  as  that  of  the 
jpreaeJier^  it  is  the  decision  of  the  Divine  Head  that  the  individual 
IS  not  a  true  representative  of  his  kingdom — that  he  is  not  an  ac- 
credited ambassador.  Whatever  he  may  have  said  or  done  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  sentence  which  disowns  him  is  its  own  justifica- 
tion, "  I  never  knew  you."  His  title,  his  licensure,  his  ordination, 
his  instalment,  have  no  more  power  to  give  him  sanctity  in  the 
Divine  view,  than  does  the  colour  of  his  clothing.  Are  his  minis- 
terial acts  valid  ?  What  is  validity  ?  No  acts  on  the  part  of  man,  not 
even  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  give  of  themselves  either  validity  or 
invalidity  before  God,  to  what  is  said  or  done  on  earth.  In  human 
consideration,  and  as  to  their  effect  on  the  human  mind,  the  o^cial 
acts  of  a  minister,  standing  fairly  in  the  visible  Chu#ch,  though  in 
the  Divine  judgment  reprobate,  may  have  all  the  effect  of  what  is 
genuine.     The  children  he  baptizes  are  duly  initiated ;  the  com- 
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muoicants  who,  bjtfaeir  faith,  receive  the  Lord's  bread  and  wine,  are 
blessed  in  their  devotion ;  the  words  of  Bible  truth  he  preaches  may 
instruct,  awaken,  convert,  and  edify ;  the  men  upon  whom  he  places 
his  ordaining  hand  are  truly  set  apart  to  their  sacred  office.  All 
this  is  provided  for  the  orderly  convenience  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Christian  society.     But  God  acts  independently  of  what  is  done  or 

.  left  undone  by  any  of  his  ministers,  the  genuine  or  the  spurious. 
None  of  their  acts,  and  the  acts  of  none,  can  be  said  to  bind  Him. 
No  such  unqualified  claim  as  that  can  be  pretended  on  the  warrant 
.  of  ^^  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven." 
The  best  of  ministers,  by  ignorance,  by  mistake,  by  indiscretion,  do 
things  and  say  things,  even  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  pass  as 
inoperative  as  their  breath.  A  hypocrite  may  deceive  the  holiest 
session,  and  die  in  the  confidence  of  the  purest  church,  but  the 
act  of  his  admission  to  the  Church,  and  his  continued  fellowship 
with  true  saints,  had  no  ^^  validity"  in  the  Divine  sanction,  to  seal 
his  redemption.  If  this  be  the  construction  of  validity,  his  baptisms 
and  communions  were  not  valid.  They  availed  him  nothing.  They 
were  wasted  upon  him.  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  for  some  fancied  intrinsic  virtue,  may  not  be  preserved  by  its 
religious  name  from  becoming,  in  particular  instances,  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  one  of  the  saddest  subjects  we  can 
contemplate  is,  how  many  sacred  acts  and  formal  observances  must 
be  always  taking  place  in  the  Church,  which,  like  the  multitude  of 
sacrifices,  the  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  the  solemn  meet- 
ings, the  multiplication  of  prayers  in  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  are 
of  no  purpose  to  God,  at  best  are  vain  oblations,  and  it  may  be, 
rise  to  the  enormity  of  an  abomination,  a  trouble,  and  a  weariness 
to  him !  If  the  services  of  a  false  minister  are  followed  by  good 
effects,  they  are  the  result,  not  of  the  Divine  sanction,  either  of  the 
personal  or  official  character  of  the  preacher,  but  of  the  Divine 
sanction  of  the  truth  and  of  its  symbols.  The  result  gives  no  seal 
to  his  credentials.  A  Jew  or  infidel  may  print  the  New  Testament 
for  the  profit  of  the  publication,  and  such  copies  of  the  word  may 
be  as  much  blessed  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  those  issued  by 

.  the  Church  itself.  So  the  words,  the  arguments,  the  eloquence, 
the  talents,  of  a  preacher  may  be  the  means  of  benefit  to  souls,  and 
a  means  of  reputation  to  himself  both  living  and  dead,  yet  it  may 
be,  that  as  an  official  messenger  he  could  never  describe  himself, 
with  the  writer  to  the  Galatians,  ^^  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither 
by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father." 

If  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  this  sad  condemnation  have  been 
fairly  stated,  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  further  for  the  remedy.  The 
Apostle  gives  as  well  the  direction  as  the  warning,  in  his  words: 
'^  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest .  .  I  my- 
self should  bA  a  castaway."  We  have  his  own  exposition  of,  and 
commentary  on  what  is  meant  by  the  body  and  its  subjection,  when 
he  says,  ^'all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought 
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QtideF  the  power  of  any;*'  ^Het  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body, 
that  je  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,  .  •  .  but  yield  your- 
selvee  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  froq  the  dead ;"  they  that 
'^are  in  Christ  Jesus  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit  ;'* 
<«  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;" 
'^Bow  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
I  need  not  prove  to  this  assembly  that  the  terms  body  and  flesh 
eompriae  the  lusts  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart;  in  all  their  vani- 
tiee,  self-conceits,  ambitions,  enmities,  bigotries,  uncharitableness, 
eovetousness,  as  well  as  the  more  corporeal  that  tempt  to  ease,  in- 
dolence, luxury,  intemperance,  or  immoderation.  The  self-denial 
which  one  preaches,  he  should  not  only  exemplify  in  his  own  private 
life,  as  visible  to  observers,  but  should  practise  upon  his  own  soul 
i&  regard  to  his  individual  characteristics  and  circumstances.  He 
must  not  spare  his  own  eye,  or  foot,  or  right  hand,  when  they  tempt 
him  to  offend.  If  the  preacher  is  in  special  peril  of  becoming  a 
castaway,  from  neglecting  to  bring  his  body  into  subjection  to  his 
own  doctrines,  if,  with  all  his  knowledge,  bis  theoretical  soundness, 
his  efficiency  in  serving  others,  his  own  soul  is  in  jeopardy,  then  he 
is  called  to  exercise  a  watchfulness  and  self-denial  peculiar  to  him- 
self, to  his  own  position, — a  branch  of  the  common  duty  which  it  is 
the  more  incumbent  on  him  to  perform  than  to  preach,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  one  to  whom,  in  his  distinctive  character,  the  precepts 
are  addressed.  The  presumptuous  sins  of  a  preacher  must  be  the 
most  aggravated  of  all  that  come  under  that  inspired  designation  ; 
and  it  must  be  the  highest  grade  of  presumption  for  an  expounder 
and  teacher  of  religion  to  trust  either  in  his  office  or  his  theology, 
to  shield  him  from  the  application  of  such  a  test  as  this.  The  creed 
will  never  exculpate,  will  never  screen  any  transgressor.  Election, 
predestination,  perseverance,  as  mere  doctrines,  though  held  with 
Antinomian  confidence,  will  not  avert  the  reprobation  of  the 
preacher  who,  trusting  in  them,  neglects  to  keep  under  his  body 
and  bring  it  into  subjection.  Subjection  is  the  word ;  the  same 
figure  applied  to  the  power  of  grace,  as  is  applied  to  the  power  of 
sin.  His  servants  ye  are  whom  ye  obey,  whether  of  sin  or  of  obe- 
dience* Sin  reigns  in  the  mortal  body.  Those  who  are  made  free 
from  sin  become  thd  servants  of  righteousness.  The  bondage  of 
Satan  becomes  the  yoke  of  Christ.  The  preacher  is  not  to  bind 
burdens  on  others,  which  he  discards  from  himself.  No  subjection 
of  the  flesh  is  to  be  his  text ;  it  is  to  be  his  practice.  Alas !  alas ! 
how  many  that  were  thought,  and  thought  themselves,  to  be  stand- 
ing, have  fallen,  just  because  they  would  not  take  heed  to  the  reflex 
application  of  this  principle !  ^'  Then  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude 
and  to  his  disciples,  saying,  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  iijr 
Moses'  seat ;  all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that 
observe  and  do;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works;  for  they  say  and 
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.  There  is,  then,  no  preventive,  no  remedy,  but  the  spiritual  mind* 
The  revival  we  need  is  the  revival  of  th^  piety  of  ministers.  And 
as  the  main  cause  of  \y&  depression  is  the  snperincumbency  of  the 
world  and  of  the  flesh,  as  the  cares  of  other  thin^  entering  in 
choke  the  word,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  sower,  so  Ufe  must  begin 
with  the  putting  away  of  that  which  is  smothering  it.  '*  Take  away 
the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for 
the  refiner."  If,  through  the  charming  of  a  serpent  as  subtle  as 
the  beguiler  in  Eden,  our  minds  have  been  corrupted,  in  any  form, 
to  any  extent,  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  there  must  be 
.a  conversion  in  that  particular  before  we  are  strengthened.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  great  perils  in  which  we  stand  this  day,  that  the 
outward  strength  of  our  Church  is  becoming  the  arm  of  flesh,  in 
which  we  misplace  our  confidence  ?  May  we  not  hear  too  much  of 
names,  money,  schemes,  policy?  May  we  not  speak  too  much  of 
power,  of  numbers,  of  denominational  triumphs,  as  though  'the  do* 
minion  were  ours,  and  we  the  masters,  rather  than  the  ministers  ? 
If  personal  considerations  then  fail  to  awaken  us  to  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  spiritual  mind,  let  us  reflect  that  a  church  may 
be  castaway,  and  recollect  that  history  records  that  those  were  not 
vain  alarms  that  have  been  sounded  in  times  past,  and  are  still 
echoed  from  the  seven  trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse :  ''  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place, 
except  thou  repent.     I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  re- 
proach ! 


PRATER  AND  OFFERINGS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS.* 

Thb  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  orga- 
nized, in  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  pious  and  indigent  young 
men  in  preparing  for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  In  1847  and  1848,  the 
General  Assembly  added  to  the  operations  of  the  Board,  the  de- 
partment of  Schools,  Academies,  and  OoHeaes,  whose  object  is  to 
assist  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  when  they  may 
require  aid.  These  two  departments  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  so  harmonious  as  to  be  properly  committed  to  the  same  gene- 
ral supervision,  and  yet  they  are  so  distinct  as  to  require  separate 

*  This  Article  is  a  Plea  for  a  Collection,  on  the  Annual  Concert  for  Colleges, 
in  behalf  of  the  Institntions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  needing  aid.  The  An- 
nual  Concert  of  Prajer  occurs  on  ike  last  Thursday  of  Fehitmry,  and  its  obser- 
vance has  been  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Article  is  a  Cir- 
cular Letter  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Minis- 
ters, Elders,  and  communicants  of  our  Churches,  ana  to  all  friends  of  educatioii* 
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Ainds  for  their  administration.  By  a  rale  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  fands  eolleoted  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  are  to  be  kept  entirely  dutinet  from  the  other  funds  ;  so 
that  whatever  money  is  spent  in  sustaining  institutions  of  learning 
must  be  spe&ificaHi/  given  for  that  purpose. 

In  fidelity  to  the  trust  committed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
their  care,  the  Board  of  Education  are  aiming  to  place  this  impor* 
tant  department  of  the  work  of  the  Church  upon  a  permanent  and 
safe  basis. 

I.   GRBATNESS   OF  THE  WORE. 

We  ask  our  brethren  to  refresh  their  minds  with  a  brief  glance 
at  the  importance  and  benefits  of  religious  institutions  in  the  train- 
ing of  youth. 

1.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  made  education  a  prominent 
aim,  on  the  general  principle,  that  it  promotes  man's  chief  end, 
which  is  to  "  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever."  God  himself 
possesses  infinite  knowledge,  as  well  as  infinite  holiness  ;  and  con- 
formity to  his  perfections  encourages  the  highest  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  in  connection  with  the  best  training  of  religion. 

2.  Institutions  of  learning  have  been  found,  in  the  experience  of 
the  Church,  to  be  efficient  in  imbuing  the  youthful  mind  with  cor- 
rect principles  of  religion,  and  in  leading,  by  God's  blessing,  mul- 
titudes to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Our  Institutions,  especially  our  Colleges,  furnish  the  supply 
of  ministers  to  the  Church. 

Total  Graduates.  Total  Ministers. 

In  Congregational  Colleges, 17,368  4315 

In  Presbyterian  Colleges, 14,217  3663 

If  one-fourth  of  all  college  graduates  become  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  necessity  and  advantages  of  colleges  must  be  apparent  to 
all  intelligent  Christians. 

4.  Our  educational  institutions,  and  especially  the  higher  class, 
provide  learned  men  for  all  the  professions  and  spheres  of  useful- 
ness in  public  life.  The  great  proportion  of  eminent  statesmen, 
judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  scientific  men,  &c.,  owe  much  to  a 
thorough  course  of  education,  and  they  are  chiefly  graduat^s  of 
colleges. 

6.  Eduoation  perpetuates  its  advantages  with  accumulating  power, 
by  raising  up  intelligent  and  well-qualified  Teachers  and  Professors, 
for  the  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries 
of  the  country.  The  whole  educational  system  is  bound  together 
by  intimate  ties  of  common  relationship ;  each  class  of  institutions 
mutually  affecting  one  another,  and  the  whole  growing  in  prosperity 
in  proportion  to  the  effectual  nurture  of  every  part. 

6.  The  cause  of  Christ,  throughout  the  earth,  is  promoted  by  the 
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agencies  of  edacation,  which  elevate  the  social,  political,  and  re* 
ligious  condition  of  commnnities  and  nations,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  that  ^'  increase  of  knowledge,"  which  is  a  characteristio  of 
the  Millennium. 

In  short,  the  edncational  institutions  of  the  Church  have  ever 
constituted  a  part  of  her  true  glory  and  power,  from  primitive 
times,  through  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  period. 

II.   MOTIVES   FOR   PROSECUTING  THE  WHOLE  WORK  WITH  ENBROY, 
AND   FOR  ESTABLISHING  NEW  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  All  the  reasons  that  render  educational  institutions  important 
anywhere,  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  cause  of  learning  and  the  cause  of  religion  depend 
upon  reliffious  institutions  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  much 
as  at  the  East  or  the  South,  where  they  have  been  deemed  neces* 
sary  from  the  earliest  period. 

2.  No  country  in  the  whole  world  is  more  important  in  its  poli- 
tical, social,  and  religious  relations,  than  the  West  and  Southwest. 
No  part  of  our  territory  is  more  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
possesses  greater  physical  resources,  is  more  certain  of  controlling 
our  future  history,  and  has  greater  prospects  of  influencing  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 

8.  Institutions  of  education  perform  an  important  office,  nowhere 
more  needed  than  in  our  new  States  and  Territories,  in  training  the 
mind  and  heart  with  sound  learning  and  discipline,  in  repressing 
undue  worldly  excitement,  in  supplying  high  motives  of  action,  and 
in  opening  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  Students  who  desire  collegiate  education  cannot  come  to  the 
East  in  pursuit  of  it ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should.  The 
youth  of  the  country  should  be  educated  on  their  own  soil.  But 
comparatively  few  will  be  educated  at  all,  unless  institutions  of 
learning  are  established  at  home  for  their  benefit. 

5.  Self-protection  from  the  wiles  of  Popery  requires  the  esta- 
blishment, in  sufficient  numbers,  of  educational  institutions  in  the 
West.  It  is  well  known  that  particular  efforts  are  made  in  that 
vast  region,  to  secure  a  control  in  the  training  of  the  young.  Pres* 
byterians  must  not  be  backward  in  such  a  contest,  at  such  a  day, 
for  such  a  crown  of  reward  as  the  West  holds  out  to  Protestant 
education  among  its  growing  millions. 

6.  Our  own  Church  requires  colleges  at  the  West.  We  are  more 
backward  in  this  department  of  evangelical  resources  than  in  any 
other.  Sister  churches,  who  have  no  claim  to  precedence,  except 
in  our  own  voluntary,  but  inexcusable,  backwardness,  have  a  larger 
number  of  institutions  than  we  have.  Our  wants  and  our  position, 
as  a  denomination  of  Christians,  especially  in  reference  to  the  in- 
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crease  of  our  ministry,  plead  for  immediate  and  thorough  aotivitj. 
We  cannot  do  our  duty  to  the  Church  or  the  State,  to  present  or 
future  generations,  unless  ire  apply  our  strength,  without  delay,  to 
this  great  work. 

in.    PROPOSED  METHOD   FOR  AIDING   COLLEGES  AKD   OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  been  acting  on  a  plan  of  assisting 
our  new  institutions,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet  the  views  of  the 
intelligent  business  class  of  our  church  members,  and  of  our  Church 
IB  general. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  West  is  abh  to  endow  its  own  in^ 
itUutions,  This  is  our  own  opinion.  Give  the  West  time,  and  it 
will  provide  a  sufficient  endowment,  from  its  own  resources,  for  all 
its  institutions.  The  Board  of  Edication,  therefore,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  it  a  part  of  their  system  of  aid,  to  collect  any  en- 
dowment funds.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Board  (which, 
as  tk  general  thing,  will  be  acquiesced  in)  to^  raise  no  permanent 
fund9  in  the  EcLStfor  instittUions  at  the  West  and  Southwest,  If 
any  funds  are  given  for  permanent  endowment,  they  must  be 
the  spontaneous  gifts  of  individuals  who  prefer  putting  their  dona- 
tions in  that  form,  and  who  have  wealth  enough  for  that  purpose. 

The  plan  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  grant  annually,  for  a 
limited  period,  such  aid  to  the  professors  or  teachers  in  these 
institutions  as  will,  with  other  funds,  supply  their  immediate  wants, 
until  the  students  become  numeroas  enough  to  sustain  the  institu- 
tions by  tuition  fees,  or  until  an  endowment  is  obtained  at  the  West 
itself. 

This  plan  is  wise,  efficient,  consistent,  and  safe. 

It  is  tf'tse,  because  it  throws  these  institutions  principally  upon 
their  own  resources,  stimulates  them  to  immediate  exertion,  and 
gives  them  encouragement  during  the  interval  of  an  incomplete  en- 
dowment. Moreover,  if  the  new  States  are  made  to  understand  that 
they  must  endow  their  own  institutions,  there  is  a  security  against 
their  too  great  multiplication. 

The  plan  is  efficient^  because  it  answers  all  the  demands  of  press- 
ing and  immediate  wants,  and  makes  a  provision  for  the  future, 
which  dispenses  with  foreign  aid.  The  great  point  is  to  help  these 
institutions  at  the  beginning,  and  to  insist  upon  the  putting  forth 
of  prompt  efforts  to  place  themselves  upon  an  independent  basis. 

This  plan  is  consistent  with  our  other  sehemes.  It  presents,  to 
those  who  are  able,  the  opportunity  to  help  those  who  are  less  able, 
and  all  to  help  one  another.  It  also  delivers  particular  sections  of  the 
Church  from  the  incessant  importunities  of  indiscriminate  applica- 
tions. The  plan  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  A  collection  from  our 
churches  in  behalf  of  colleges  and  academies,  will  enable  the  Church 
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to  systematise  this  braiwh  of  benevolent  Action  on  the  same  prin* 
ciples  which  have  given  success  in  other  aepartments. 

This  plan  is  a  wfe  one.  It  guarantees  that  all  the  money  col- 
lected shall  go  directly  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  those  en- 
gaged  in  instruction,  when  this  work  is  performed ;  and  no  part  of 
the  funds  is  subject  to  the  risk  of  investment. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  country  ad- 
vances, and  new  Territories  and  States  are  added  to  the  Confede- 
racy, new  institutions  of  learning  are  required.  Texas,  California, 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  are  already  organizing 
their  institutions  and  churches.  Schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
are  necessary  to  prosperous  political  and  social  life,  in  new  States 
as  in  old  ones.  This  new  department  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

IV.  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  RAISE  THE  REQUIRED  FUNDS. 

Many  difficulties  hav^  been  encountered  by  the  Board  in  obtain- 
ing funds,  arising  in  part  from  .the  number  of  other  objects  of  bene- 
volence, in  part  from  a  want  o(  thorough  appreciation  of  the  work, 
and  in  part  from  the  apparently  unreasonable  claim  of  one  Board 
for  two  collections  from  the  churches.  Other  hindrances  of  various 
kinds  have  also  existed.  The  Board  have,  for  some  years,  strug- 
gled on  as  they  were  able,  and  kave  accomplished,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, no  inconsiderable  good  with  the  resources  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  largest  contributions  to  the  income  of  this  department 
have  come  from  two  of  the  Butng  Elders  (now  not  acting)  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  obvious  that  some  general  plan,  adapted 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  Church,  ought  to  be  devised  and 
carried  into  practice;  otherwise  all  these  weighty  educational  into* 
rests  will  be  put  in  jeopardy  in  tie  course  of  time.  After  surveying 
the  whole  subject  with  great  oare,  and,  in  view  of  the  existing 
emergency  in  a  number  of  our  academies  and  colleges,  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  consultation  with  friends  in  different  sections  of 
the  Church,  have  unanimously  come  to  the  conclusion  to  ask  a  col- 
lection in  aid  of  institutions  of  learning  on  the  day  recommended 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  special  prayer, — commonly  called  the 
"Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges," — on  the  last  Thursday 
of  February.  The  Board  make  this  proposition  to  the  churches 
without  assuming  any  other  authority  than  that  of  a  respectful  and 
fraternal  suggestion,  leaving  it  to  the  ministers  and  elders  to  take 
up  a  collection  or  not,  as  may  seem  best ;  and,  if  one  is  taken  up, 
to  direct  to  what  institution  it  shall  be  appropriated.  If  no  insti- 
tution be  designated,  the  Board  will  distribute  the  funds  to  the  best 
advantage  within  their  power.  The  course  proposed  is  the  only  one 
left  to  the  Board  in  its  present  emergency;  ana  it  is  hoped  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  approve  of  this  plan  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
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ment,  and  hereafter  recommend  offerings  as  well  as  prayers  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  Annoal  Concert. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  ministers,  elders,  and  com- 
manicants,  to  the  following  reasons,  ih  favour  of  collections  at  the 
Annual  Concert  of  Prayer^  as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite support  for  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  that  need  temporary  assistance. 

1.  The  plan  of  uniting  alms  with  prayer,  has  Scriptural  authority. 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,''  is  better  than  all  the  wisdom  of  men, 

2.  Our  Church  is  already  trained  to  make  collections,  with  its 
prayers,  at  the  Monthly  Concert  for  foreign  missions ;  and  why 
not  for  instihitions  at  the  Annual  Concert  for  colleges  f 

3.  This  plan  is  an  economical  one.  It  dispenses  with  all  agen- 
cies, and  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  Systematic^e* 
nevolence,  adopted  by  our  Church. 

4.  This  arrangement  for  a  collection,  on  Thursday,  will  relieve 
a  large  number  of  brethren,  who  think  that  our  institutions  ought 
to  receive  aid  from  the  churches,  but  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  feel 
warranted  either  in  taking  up  a  second  Sabbath  collection  for  the 
Board  of  £ducatio%  or  in  combining  the  two  departments  of  its 
work  in  one  presentation.        ^ 

5.  This  plan  brings  the  matter  within  the  reach  of  all  churches, 
which  meet  for  prayer ;  and  it  can  be  the  most  readily  adopted  by 
the  greatest  number. 

6.  To  ask  the  people  to  aid  colleges  and  other  institutions,  in  the 
act  of  praying  for  them,  will  more  perfectly  bind  these  institutions 
to  the  heart  and  piety  of  the  Church. 

7.  This  plan  interferes  with  no  other  scheme  or  object  of  bene- 
volence. The  cause  of  colleges  takes  its  natural  place,  on  its  na- 
tural day,  and  without  hindrance  to  any  other  good  work. 

8.  This  plan  has  a  capacity  for  enlargement,  which  gives  it  the 
prospect  of  yielding  a  sufficient  income,  ultimately,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Board.  It  may  be  worked  into  more  efficiency,  like 
other  benevolent  plans,  by  imparting  information  to  the  churches, 
by  an  occasional  sermon,  or  word  of  exhortation,  from  the  pastor, 
or  by  conversation  with  individuals.  In  short,  the  Board  are  wil- 
ling to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  if  the 
ehurches  will  adopt  it.  Small  sums  from  many  churches  will  make 
up,  eventually,  it  is  believed,  a  sufficiently  large  aggregate  to 
enable  the  Church  to  sustain  her  institutions  in  their  time  of  need. 

In  view  of  these  various  considerations,  the  Board  submit  to  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  churches  the  propriety  of  taking  up  col- 
lections, at  the  meetings  for  prayer,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Feb- 
ruary. Brethren,  we  repeat  it,  that  it  is  our  only  hope  of  doing 
the  work  intrusted  to  us  by  the  Church,  so  far  as  we  have  any  light 
upon  the  subject.  In  soliciting  this  collection,  we  ask  our  brethren 
to  consider  that  we  arQ  not  demanding  aid  to  promote  an  unf7;ied 
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experiment  After  being  engaged  in  the  work  for  ten  years,  the 
Board  can  testify  that  the  aid  rendered  in  this  department  has 
accomplished  the  most  important  and  useful  results  to  the  cause  of 
religious  education,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  our  own  and 
in  other  churches ;  and  it  is  their  strong  conviction  that  the  efforts 
made  in  behalf  of  educational  institutions,  ought  to  be  enlarged 
and  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Board  than  to  magnify  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  case, 
so  as  to  interfere,  in  any  manner,  with  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  day  of  special  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  the  General  Assembly 
has  declared,  that  ^'giving  is  an  act  of  worship,"  obligatory  upon 
those  who  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  this  deliverance  of 
the  Assembly  is  in  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  upon  the  ris- 
ing generation,  especially  upon  the  students  in  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges,  let  suitable  gifts  for  the  support  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions declare  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  mercies  past,  and 
her  sense  of  obligation  to  glorify  God  by  all  means  in  her  power, 
spiritual  and  temporal. 


ESTHER'S  RESOLUTION. 

"  And  90  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not  according  to  the  law ;  and  if  I 
perish,  I  perish." — Estheb  4  :  16. 

This  resolution  of  Esther  should  be  taken  by  every  sinner.  As 
the  circumstances  of  Esther  rendered  such  a  resolution  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  her  and  her  people ;  so  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  sinner  render  such  a  resolution  necessary  for  his 
salvation. 

1.  The  Jews  were  condemned;  a  decree  had  gone  forth  for  their 
execution,  and  Esther,  as  one  of  them,  was  also  condemned  to  death. 
This  was  her  condition, — condemned.  Just  so  it  is  with  sinners. 
As  transgressors  of  the  law  of  God,  they  are  condemned.  They 
are  under  sentence  of  eternal  death,  as  it  is  written,  'Hhe  soul  that 
sinneth,  it^hall  die;"  and  "he,  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned 
already."  Now,  as  there  are  some  of  you,  that  believe  not,  this  is 
your  state, — condemned,  under  sentence  of  eternal  death ;  exposed 
to  the  curse  of  God's  broken  law.  Ez.  18  :  20 ;  John  3  :  18 ;  Gal. 
8:10. 

2.  As  in  the  case  of  Esther  and  the  Jews,  the  time  of  execution 
was  hastening,  the  day  was  set,  and  drawing  near,  just  so  it  is  with 
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mnners.  Their  jadgment  lingers  not ;  their  damnation  slumbers 
not.  Ab  time  flies,  so  wrath  approaches.  Hence,  what  is  done, 
must  be  done  qnioklj.  Delay  is  dangerous ;  it  may  be  fatal.  2  Pet. 
2:  8. 

8.  Esther's  only  hope  was  with  the  king.  She  could  procure 
deliyerance  for  herself,  and  her  people,  only  by  application  to  the 
king  himself.  No  one  else  could  afford  her  any  relief ;  there  was 
hope  only  by  going  in  to  the  king,  and  making  supplication  to 
liim.  So  the  only  hope  of  sinners  is  with  the  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church.  There  is  but  one  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved, — one  way  of  access  to  God, — 
one  way  to  pardon, — one  way  to  life.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  way ; 
and  to  him  the  sinner  must  go,  if  he  would  be  delivered  from  con- 
demnation ;  to  him  he  must  go,  if  he  would  be  saved  from  his  sins, 
and  escape  eternal  death.  There  is  hope  nowhere  else.  You  must 
go  to  the  King, — you  must  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  suffer  the  penalty 
ef  the  broken  law,  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  forever.  Acts  4 :  12 ; 
John  14  :  6. 

4.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  Esther,  there  was  just  this  alternative ; 
she  must  form  this  resolution,  and  go  in  unto  the  king,  or  she  must 
perish.  She  could  but  perish,  if  she  went  in ;  and  if  she  did  not 
go,  she  must  certainly  perish.  The  question  was,  go,  or  not  go  ? 
There  must  be  a  decision ;  a  resolution,  one  way  or  another,  must 
be  taken.  She  must  form  the  resolution,  or  she  would  never  go 
in.  It  is  just  so  with  sinners.  The  alternative  is  before  them ; 
the  question  is  to  be  decided ;  they  must  make  up  their  minds ; 
they  must  decide;  they  must  resolve,  or  they  will  never  go 
to  the  King.  They  must  resolve,  or  they  can  never  go  to  the 
Saviour.  We  must  determine  to  do  a  thing,  before  we  do  it ;  we 
must  resolve  to  go  to  Christ,  before  we  will  or  can  go  to  him  ;  and 
this  is  just  what  we  should  resolve  to  do  now.  And  we  must  not 
only  resolve,  but  act.  Esther  must  not  only  resolve,  but  she  must 
also  go  in  to  the  king ;  and  had  she  not  done  as  she  resolved,  her 
resolution  would  not  have  saved  her  and  her  people  from  destruc- 
tion. If  she  did  not  resolve,  she  would  not  go  in  ;  and  if  she  went 
not  in,  she  must  perish.  So  with  sinners.  A  resolution  is  not  a 
new  heart, — a  change  of  purpose  is  not  regeneration.  They  must 
resolve ;  but  that  is  not  all ; — they  must  go  to  Christ,  or  they  will 
perish  in  their  sins.  This  is  the  alternative, — Christ  and  salvation ; 
or,  no  Christ,  and  perdition ;  to  Christ,  and  be  saved ;  or,  stay 
away,  and  be  lost.  This  is  the  question  ;  this  is  the  point  to  be 
decided.  Will  you  come  to  Christ  ?  Will  you  go  in  to  the  King  ? 
You  are  exposed  !  You  are  in  danger  !  You  are  condemned,  and 
you  should  resolve,  with  Esther,  "I  will  go  in  unto  the  King ;  and 
if  I  perish,  I  perish  !'* 

As  to  ENCOURAaBMENTS  and  DISCOURAGEMENTS,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  case  of  Esther  and  that  of  the  sinner.    Esther  had 
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everything  to  discoarage  her ;  sinners  have  everything  to  encourage 
them. 

1.  The  \?hoIe  court  would  be  against  Esther.  All  would  fear 
the  powerful  and  revengeful  Haman ;  there  would  be  not  one  to 
take  Esther's  part,  or  to  encourage  her  in  her  difficult  and  danger- 
ous undertaking ;  not  one.  She  must  stand  alone ;  she  must  re^ 
solve,  and  go  alone.  But,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  court  is  in  the 
sinner's  favour.  The  whole  body  of  believers  is  on  his  side ;  all 
are  ready  to  encourage  him ;  all  are  ready  to  rejoice  over  him. 
There  would  be  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God ;  there 
would  be  great  joy  on  earth,  and  great  joy  in  heaven  !  Not  only 
the  King  of  Zion,  but  all  the  redeemed  on  earth,  and  the  whole 
court  of  heaven,  would  welcome  his  return  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls.  Luke  15  :  10 ;  Heb.  12  :  22-24. 

2.  The  law  was  against  Esther ;  and  it  was  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  changes  not.  She  resolved  to  do,  not  only  what 
was  without  law,  but  what  was  against  law ;  and  this  is  recogniaed 
in  her  resolution.  ''I  will  go  in  unto  the  king,"  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  law;  the  law  was  against  her;  the  law,  for  this  very 
act,  condemned  her  to  death.  Not  so  with  sinners ;  the  law  is  for 
them;  it  is  in  their  favour.  True,  the  law  condemns  them;  it 
threatens  them ;  it  pours  out  its  anathemas  against  them :  but  this 
it  does  as  a  broken  covenant  of  works,  and  it  is  only  because  th§y 
are  seeking  life  by  it.  Its  demands  have  been  met  by  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  satisfied  the  law  in  both  its  commanding  and  its  condemning 
power,  having  obeyed  its  precept  and  endured  its  penalty,  and  thus 
been  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  he  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth.  Hence,  the  law  is  now  our  school- 
master to  lead  us  to  Christ,  that  we  may  be  justified  by  faith ;  and 
so  the  law  is  in  the  sinner's  favour.  It  shows  him  his  need  of 
Christ,  and  urges  him  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  to  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Thus  the  law  and  the  Gospel  harmonize.  Yea,  as  the 
Gospel  reveals  the  way  of  escape  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and  of 
adoption  into  God's  family  as  his  children,  the  Gospel  itself  is 
called  the  ^Maw  of  liberty  ;"  and  this  law  is  altogether  in  the  sin- 
ner's favour.  It  reveals  Christ;  it  ofi*ers  Christ;  it  invites  to 
Christ ;  it  encourages  sinners  everywhere  to  come  to  Christ, — to 
'^go  in  to  the  King."  He  delivers  from  the  curse ;  he  saves  from 
death.    Gal.  3 :  13,  14,  24 ;  Rom.  8:1-4;  and  10 : 4. 

3.  The  custom  was  against  Esther ;  and  in  those  countries  to 
this  day,  custom  has  the  force  of  law.  It  was  against  the  custom, 
as  well  as  against  the  law,  for  one  to  go  in  to  the  king  uncalled. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  had  ever  done  so.  At  least,  it  was  not 
a  common  thing ;  it  was  contrary  to  custom ;  the  custom  was 
against  Esther.  But  it  is  in  favour  of  sinners ;  it  is  the  custom 
for  sinners  to  go  in  to  the  King,  Jesus.  It  has  been  the  custom 
ever  since  our  first  parents  did  it  after  their  expulsion  from  Eden. 
It  was  the  custom  under  the  law  of  Moses,  as  all  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law  testify.     It  was  the  custom  in  the  Apostles'  .days,  and  has 
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been  ever  since,  and  is  to  thk  day.  Multitudes  are  now  daily  going 
to  him ;  it  is  the  custom,  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  ia 
an  encouragement. 

.  4.  Esther  was  not  invited ;  sinners  are.  Esther  must  go  uncalled; 
she  most  just  take  her  life  into  her  hand,  and  venture  all, — and  it 
was  a  fearful  venture.  It  required  nerve ;  it  required  the  energy, 
which  none  but  a  true  and  heroic  and  God-fearing  woman  could 
command !  Yet,  she  went  uncalled,  uninvited.  But  sinners  are  invited 
to  come  to  Christ.  How  many,  and  how  precious  the  invitations  of 
mercy  !  The  full  and  free  offer  of  salvation  is  made  to  all  who  hear 
the  Gospel.  God  makes  a  deed  of  gift,  or  granting  of  his  Son  to 
all  men, — to  mankind  lost ;  and  he  says,  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  '^Look,  and  be  saved  V  The  invitation  is  full  and  free  and 
general ;  the  offer  is  unlimited ;  and  every  one  who  hears,  should 
appropriate  to  himself  this  offer.  He  should  accept  the  invitation, 
and  receive  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  believe  that  what  he 
has  done  for  sinners  he  has  done  for  him.  In  other  words,  he 
should  go  in  to  the  King ;  he  is  called  and  invited,  as  Esther  was 
not.  Isa.  45  :  22 ;  and  55  :  1-4. 

5.  Esther  has  no  promise  ;  sinners  have.  The  king  had  never 
promised  to  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre  to  any ;  he  might  do  it,  or  he 
might  not ;  he  had  made  no  promise  about  it.  But  the  Gospel 
contains  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  Jesus  Christ  has 
promised  to  receive  all  who  come  to  him ;  yea,  he  has  said,  he 
would  cast  out  none  who  come,  but  receive  them  graciously,  and 
love  them  freely.  John  6  :  82.' 

6.  The  king  might  be  offended  with  Esther  for  thus  coming  into 
his  presence  uncalled,  contrary  to  both  law  and  custom  ;  but  Jesus 
Christ  will  never  be  offended  with  those  who  come  to  him  seeking 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  No,  never  !  This  was  the  very  design 
for  which  he  came  into  the  world, — to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
He  stands,  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  sinner's  heart ;  and  he 
is  never  offended  when  the  sinner  opens  to  him ; — never  angry, 
when  the  sinner  comes  to  him — never! 

7.  Esther  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  king  would  extend 
to  her  the  golden  sceptre ;  she  had  not  been  called  for  thirty  days, 
and  she  might  well  fear  the  king's  displeasure,  and  doubt  whether 
he  would  hold  out  the  sceptre  and  receive  her ;  but  sinners  cannot 
doubt.  He  who  has  died  for  them,  will  not  reject  them  when  they 
come.  He  who  has  called  them  all  their  lives  long,  will  not  turn 
them  off  when  they  turn- unto  him ;  his  ability  and  his  willingness 
to  save  cannot  be  questioned — ^none  can  doubt  his  readiness  to  re-^ 
ceive  all  who  come. 

.  8.  Besides,  the  character  of  the  King  Ahasuerus,  who  had  so 
unreasonably  banished  Yashti,  notwithstanding  her  beauty,  might 
well  cause  Esther  to  fear,  especially  in  view  of  the  thirty  days 
during  which  she  had  not  been  called,  the  influences  of  Haman  and 
the  other  princes,  and  the  king's  weakness  and  inconstancy.  But 
everything  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  encouraging  to  sin- 
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ners.  In  him*  is  an  infinite  folness;  with  him  is  boandless  compas* 
sion ;  and  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-daj,  and  forever.  Let  hiB 
gracious  character  encourage  you  to  resolve  with  Esther,  who  had 
no  such  encouragement:  I  will  go  in  unto  the  king;  and  if  I  perish, 
I  perish. 

But  the  resolution  of  Esther  was  not  made  without  couNTiva 
THB  COST.  She  knew  the  difficulties  of  her  position  ;  she  knew  her 
danger ;  she  knew  the  law  and  the  custom,  the  king  and  his  princes  ; 
she  acted  not  blindly  and  impulsively,  but  intelligently  and  consi- 
derately ;  and  in  view  of  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  she  re- 
solved to  go  in  whatever  might  be  the  consequences ;  I  will  go  in  ; 
if  I  perish,  I  perish.  Just  so  must  sinners  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost.  The  world  must  be  renounced ;  sin  must  be  forsaken  ;  all  for« 
bidden  pleasures  and  indulgences  given  up ;  a  calm,  considerate, 
and  intelligent  view  must  be  taken  of  their  condition  as  sinners,  of 
their  guilt  and  danger ;  of  the  claims  of  God  ;  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in 
view  of  the  whole  case,  this  decision  must  be  made,  this  resolution 
formed  :  I  will  give  up  my  sins ;  I  will  cast  away  every  other  de- 
pendence ;  I  will  forsake  every  refuge ;  I  will  first  go  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  I  will  cast  myself  on  him  ;  I  will  tell  him  my  sins  ;  I  will 
confess  myself  undone ;  I  will  throw  myself  into  his  arms ;  and  if 
I  perish,  I  will  perish  there !    Tes, 

''  I'll  to  the  gracious  King  approach, 

Whose  sceptre  pardon  gives : 
Perhaps  he  may  command  my  touch, 

And  then  the  suppliant  lives. 
Perhaps  he  will  admit  my  plea, 

Pernaps  will  hear  my  prayer ; 
But  if  I  perish,  I  will  pray, 

And  perish  only  there  1" 

But  see  Esther's  success.  She  went  promptly  and  firmly,  though 
with  trembling,  and  stood  in  the  inner  court  of  the  king's  house. 
And  when  the  king  saw  Esther,  the  queen,  standing  in  the  court, 
she  obtained  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  the  king  held  out  to  Esther 
the  golden  sceptre ;  and  Esther  drew  near  and  touched  the  top  of  the 
sceptre.  Thus  her  point  is  gained,  and  she  and  her  people  are  de- 
livered. She  obtains  favour ;  she  meets  with  success.  Just  so  shall 
the  sinner  who  comes  to  Christ.  He  may  come  trembling ;  but  if 
he  come  trusting,  he  shall  be  accepted ;  he  shall  find  favour ;  he 
shall  be  forgiven  and  saved.  None  ever  perish  at  the  cross  of 
Christ,  none  ever  shall.  Multitudes  have  been  saved  there ;  mul- 
titudes more  shall  there  find  life.  All  who  come  shall  be  received. 
"Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  Rev.  22: 
17. 

Esther's  resolution  was  noble,  and  it  was  nbcessart.  So  every 
sinner  must  form  this  resolution  or  be  lost !  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  alternative.    He  is  in  the  way  to  death ;  and  he  must 
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torn  or  die !  He  is  under  Bentence  of  condemnation^  and  he  must 
go  to  Jeans  ChriBty  or  be  forever  condemned !  But  how  can 
he  turn ;  how  go  to  Christ,  till  he  decides  to  turn  and  to  go  ? 
The  decision  must  be  made;  the  resolution  must  be  formed,  or 
there  is  no  escape  from  eternal  woe  !  Then  let  it  be  formed  now 
without  delay.  Danger  is  near  ;  it  is  drawing  nearer.  There  is 
a  way  of  escape ;  it  is  by  going  in  to  the  king  ;  by  going  to  Jesus 
CShrist.  Why  not  say,  I  will  arise  and  go  7  You  are  condemned ; 
none  but  Christ  can  forgive ;  he  invites  you  to  come ;  he  will  free 
you  from  danger ;  he  will  save  you  from  your  sios.  Tou  have 
every  inducement,  every  encouragement,  motives  abound,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  neglect ;  no  reason  for  delay  !  0  then,  come, 
resolve : 

''  ril  go  to  Jesus,  though  mj  sin 

High  as  a  moaotaiii  rose: 
I  know  his  courts,  Til  enter  in, 

Whatever  may  oppose." 

W.  J.  M. 


A  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  ON  BAPTISM. 

The  minds  of  many  seem  to  be  exercised  at  the  present  time  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  which  the  children  of  believers  bear  to 
the  Church.  I  rejoice  at  it.  If  there  is  any  practical  subject 
which  needs  investigation  and  elucidation,  it  is  that  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  children  of  the  covenant,  and  the  duties  which  the 
Church  owes  to  them.  I  write,  not  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  make  clear  a  subject  which  some  of  the  ablest  writers  have  failed 
to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  their  readers,  but  to  relate  a 
little  experience,  which  may,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  helpful 
to  some  minds. 

The  writer  of  this  was  educated  classically  in  New  England,  and 
theologically  at  Princeton.  As  usual,  however,  and  as  is  inevitable, 
in  such  cases,  he  gathered  in  some  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
tendencies  along  with  the  literary  harvest  of  a  college  course.  In 
afterwards  pursuing  my  theological  studies,  one  of  the  darkest  and 
moat  inexplicable  subjects  which  came  up,  was  that  relating  to  the 
offspring  of  believers,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  For 
several  years  after  entering  the  ministry,  these  perplexing  qu^s* 
tions  came  up  in  my  mind  continually.  What  is  meant  by  the 
Church  ?  who  are  members  of  the  Church  ?  and  what  does  infant 
baptism  amount  to  ?  It  is  not  more  than  a  year  or  two  since  a 
work  on  the  Doctrinb  of  Baptisms  gave  me  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  ancient  and  constant  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  enabled  me  to 
perceive  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Church  of  God,  founded  on  the 
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Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  interest  of  the  offspring  of  belierera 
in  that  covenant,  and  their  consequent  right  of  membership  in  the 
.Church.  I  had  doubtless  met  with  the  same  views,  and  heard  the 
same  arguments  very  often  before,  but  while  reading  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's book,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  met  with,  never 
dreamed  of  such  truths  in  my  life.  It  was  all  new,  fresh,  and  de- 
lightful, relieving  my  mind  at  once  of  many  vague  and  erroneous 
notions  and  many  perplexing  questions.  Sir,  I  give  thanks  to 
Ood  continually  for  this  view  of  the  ancient  and  correct  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  for  the  help  it  has  afforded  me  in  solving  many 
practical  questions  which  had  always  been  full  of  difficulty  to  my 
mind. 

The  practical  consequences  of  getting  an  insight  into  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God  are  not  lew  nor  slight.  Whereas, 
formerly,  I  sympathized,  not  fully  of  course,  but  somewhat,  with 
the  church  views  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  and  with  the  "New  Eng- 
land Theology,"  and  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend,  and  very 
difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  old  standard  writers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  I  now  repudiate  the  New  England  theology ;  I  both 
dislike  and  fear  the  New  England  tendencies  and  imitations  of  our 
New  School  brethren,  and  I  sympathize  fully,  freely,  and  delight- 
fully with  the  old  divines,  and  with  the  long  line  of  practical  reli- 
gious writers  who  have  cordially  received,  and  made  a  practical  use 
of,  the  fact  that  children  of  believers  are  children  of  the  covenant, 
and,  when  baptized,  members  of  the  Church. 

The  silence  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  evangelical  literature  of 
our  times  in  relation  to  this  subject,  owing  to  various  influences, 
has  contributed  to  bewilder,  and  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  the  truth 
on  this  point,  many  of  our  ministers  and  still  more  numbers  of  our 
people. 

I  tell  you,  sir,  there  has  been  a  strong,  a  mighty  current  setting 
towards  antipedobaptism  in  the  Congregational  and  in  some  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  It  is  indeed  time,  high  time  for  this  subject  to 
be  discussed,  and  for  such  men  as  Drs.  Hodge,  and  Atwater,  and 
Armstrong,  to  set  forth  and  explain  the  catholic  doctrine,  in  order 
to  call  our  perplexed  and  erring  brethren  back  to  Bible  truth 
and  to  the  Christian  platform.  The  relief  of  mind  I  have  experi- 
enced, since  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  truth  on  this  point,  and  the 
assistance  this  doctrine  has  afforded  me  in  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  understanding  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  Church, 
has  been  as  life  from  the  dead.  And  I  pray  God  that  "  the  many 
perplexed  and  inquiring  minds,"  to  whom  reference  was  made  in  a 
recent  number  of  one  of  our  papers,  may  be  relieved  also ;  for  I 
know,  from  happy  experience,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  and  a  blessed 
relief.  To  find  myself  standing  on  the  same  ground  with  Paul  and 
Augustine,  with  the  Reformers  and  the  Westminster  Divines,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  is  a  delight- 
ful thing,  when  compared  with  the  satisfaction  of  differing  from 
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them  ally  and  of  sympathizing  with  the  fast  young  men  of  the  Con- 
gregational societies  in  New  England.  To  see  and  feel  that  the 
standards  of  our  Church,  which  our  venerated  fathers  loved  and 
prised  so  much,  which  are  so  greatly  abused  by  the  smart  reformers 
of  the  day,  and  which  even  we  had  for  a  time  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  after  all  are  right,  are  sound,  and  scriptural,  and  reason- 
able, in  what  they  teach  of  the  Church  and  its  members,  this  is 
indeed  delightful. 

For  one,  I  am  done  with  New  England  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  theology  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  I  pity  sin; 
cerely  our  Baptist  brethren,  who  are  suffering  themselves  to  be  led 
so  far  away  from  all  Scriptural  conceptions  of  the  Church  of  God, 
by  beginning  with  a  false  principle ;  and  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to 
unite  with  the  fathers  who  still  remain  amongst  us,  in  contending 
earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  for 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  as  the  basis  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  baptized  offspring  of 
believers  have  in  the  Church. 

An  insight  into  the  ancient  and  orthodox  view  of  the  Church,  as 
consisting  of  professed  Christians  and  their  children,  settled  for 
me  in  a  very  short  time  a  question  which  has  been  recently  dis- 
cussed, whether  the  word  "  congregation,"  in  our  standards,  is 
synonymous  with  "  church,"  or  whether  it  denotes  a  mixed  com- 
pany of  persons  associated  in  the  support  of  a  minister.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  wbrds  "church,"  "congregation,"  and 
"people,"  as  used  in  our  standards,  are  synonymous,  denoting  a 
number  of  baptized  persons,  old  and  young,  "  associated  together 
for  divine  worship  and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy  Scripr 
tures;  and  submitting  to  a  certain  form  of  government."  Our  book 
does  not  recognize  unbaptized  persons  as  being  members  of,  or 
having  any  privileges  in  a  Christian  congregation.  And  as  to  the 
question,  who  are  members  of  a  particular  Church,  we  answer,  not 
only  are  the  communicants  members,  but  the  children  of  communi- 
cants are  members,  and  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  save  one,  unless  they  have  been  suspended  or  excommuni- 
cated. And  that  one  privilege,  which  I  have  excepted,  they  may 
enjoy  just  as  soon  as  they  have  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body,  and  faith  to  feed  upon  him.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  when 
our  Church  sessions  become  more  consistent  and  faithful  in  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  Church  what  their  true  position  is,  and  what 
their  privileges  and  advantages  are  over  them  that  are  without,  in 
exercising  discipline  over  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  not 
the  communicants  only,  in  cutting  off  in  a  regular  way,  those  mem« 
hers  who  become  infidel,  heretical,  or  immoral,  and  in  excluding 
from  all  Churcb  privileges  those  who  have  not  been  baptized,  it  will 
be  attended  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  will  be  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  era  in  the  Church,  which  he  has  established  on  the  earth. 

S.  i.  S.  ^,   ' 
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DELAY  m  DISCIPLINE  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Rbfbrbncb  is  made  to  delaj,  not  only  as  a  possible,  but  as  a 
common  and  serious  hindrance  to  saccess,  in  the  work  of  training 
children.  ^ 

Most  parents  are  prone  to  forget  that  their  children  are  learners 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  Even  while  prattling  babes,  before  the 
use  of  language  is  acquired,  and  while,  in  order  to  change  from 
place  to  place,  the  arms  of  another  are  essential,  how  much  of 
varied  knowledge  they  continually  are  acquiring!  How  much, 
even  while  the  parent  is  calmly  planning  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  time  for  commencing  his  future  training !  That 
infant  gaze  is  not  a  vacant,  unmeaning  stare.  Behold  how  early 
it  has  secured  enough  of  physiognomy  to  distinguish  between  a 
friend  and  stranger,  and  by  its  smiles  of  joy  or  tears  of  grief  to 
testify  that  friends  and  strangers  differ,  not  only  in  appearance, 
but  also  in  the  interest  and  care  which  only  friendship  can  im- 
part. 

Losing  sight  of  this  early  capability  of  children,  we  delay  too 
long  our  discipline.  Carefully  observe  the  infant.  How  soon  it 
betrays  a  settled  purpose  to  secure  its  object  and  defend  itself. 
What  self-will,  what  stout  resistance,  even  in  infant,  cradle  days ; 
and  uncorrected,  growing  stronger  as  those  days  and  years  increase. 
If  not,  how  otherwise  explain,  that  the  denial  by  the  parent  is  re* 
gularly  followed  up  with  the  whining,  coaxing,  pouting,  crying  of 
the  child,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  until  the  object  just  now  re- 
fused had  been  obtained  ?  Now,  if  a  child,  while  very  young,  may 
acquire  experience  enoueh  to  make  it  hopeful  in  the  use  of  such 
means  for  gaining  its  end,  who  can  tell  how  early  it  may  discover, 
that  if  means  like  these  never  secure  the  end,  they  are,  therefore, 
not  the  means  to  be  employed?  That  if  a  parent  either  by  word 
or  conduct,  never  follows  his  "No"  by  a  contradictory  "Yes," 
just  on  the  principle  of  common  sense,  he  might  as  well  yield  the 
point,  and  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  amusement  or  pursuit* 
ThuB  to  deal  with  and  teach  a  child,  though  not  a  frown  or  rod  ap* 
pear,  U  discipline  practically  begun. 

To  say  that  children,  even  very  young,  are  never  to  be  denied, 
is  a  theory  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  actually  carried  out,  by  even 
the  most  indulgent.  There  are  some  objects  so  glaringly  hurtful,  and 
threatening  with  immediate  danser,  that  even  affection  itself  hastens 
to  restrain  from  their  use,  and  resolutely  persists  in  withholding 
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them.  Now  if  ftt  any  time  another  object  should  be  denied,  because 
of  the  injury  it  may  inflict  upon  the  di$poiitian  or  marabj  let  not 
that  denial  be  recanted  by  any  persistency  of  the  child,  any  sooner 
than  if  imminent  peril  to  the  body  were  tnreatened.  Thus  may  he 
be  trained  to  the  practice  of  self-denial,  on  the  principle,  and  with 
the  clear  understanding,  that  self-indulgence  is  not  always  expedient 
and  best* 

To  begin  this  discipline,  while  yet  an  infant,  or  very  young, 
may  seem  harsh  and  unfeeling.  But  let  each  for  himself  observe, 
whether  a  child  is  more  frequently  peevish  and  crying,  that  is  regu- 
larly quieted  and  cheered  by  indulgence,  according  to  his  wish ;  or 
while  sufficiently  cared  for,  is  yet  trained  to  bring  his  desires  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  best  and  practicable.  And  yet,  how  many 
families  are  there  in  every  community,  where  fretting  and  crying  in 
order  to  gain  some  wished  for  end,  are  the  order  of  the  day  among 
the  children  1  If  you  inquire  after  the  reason,  the  answer  is  plain. 
They  are  thus  daily  encouraged  by  those  who  have  them  in  charge, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  yet  too  young  to  be  denied, 
that  is,  too  young  to  be  trained  to  curb  their  wants  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  whose  office,  by  nature,  it  is  to  advise  and  control 
them.  But  the  child  that  is  not  too  young  resolutelv  to  seek,  by 
passion  and  by  crying,  to  gain  his  end,  contrary  to  the  known  will  of 
his  parent,  is  not  too  young  properly  to  be  taught  a  different  course. 
They  who  are  most  successful  begin  in  the  nursery  thus  to  train  the 
child. 

But  failure,  or  evils,  from  delay,  appears  not  only  in  discipline. 
It  is  perceptible  in  instruction  also.  How  very  soon  the  process  of 
acquiring  knowledge  commences !  At  what  a  very  early  age  chil- 
dren discover  their  powers  as  linguists.  What  a  range  of  terms, 
well  understood,  and  most  appropriately  applied,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  are  at  the  command  of  a  child  only  three,  and 
even  two,  years  old !  During  these  first  few  years  of  life,  a  know- 
ledge of  language  is  gained  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  at  any 
future  time ;  and  not  only  of  language,  but  of  a  great  variety  of 
persons  and  things,  characters  and  relations,  about  which  that 
language  is  daily  employed.  This  knowledge  is  real,  rapid,  and 
certain,  because  they  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  means  and 
facilities  for  acquiring  it.  At  every  turn,  and  almost  at  every  mo- 
ment, some  new  lesson,  or  a  repetition  of  the  old,  falls  upon  the 
ear  or  eye.  But  the  fact,  that  these  means  prove  so  uniformly 
successful,  shows  that  the  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  exists 
even  in  the  youngest  child. 

Where,  however,  morality  and  religion  are  concerned,  the  same 
advantages  for  receiving  knowledge  do  not  exist  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree or  so  constantly,  as  in  matters  of  daily  life.  Consequently, 
here  the  liability  of  failure  from  delay  is  more  imminent.  Judging 
from  their  capacity  in  other  matters,  we  manifestly  cannot  mark 
the  age,  when  children  are  first  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
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of  G-ospel  truth ;  when  they  can  begin  to  understand  that  there  is 
a  most  important  difference  between  persons,  places,  and  things, 
when  connected  with  the  service  of  religion  and  that  of  common 
life.  Some,  like  Jeremiah,  and  John  the  Baptist,  have  been  sancti- 
fied from  their  birth.  Jer.  1:5;  Acts  1 :  15.  Others,  like  Timothy, 
even  from  childhood,  have  known  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and 
become  wise  through  its  saving  lessons.  2  Tim.  3 :  15.  Others,  like 
little  Samuel,  have  practically  learned  the  worth  of  prayer,  and 
received  answers  from  God.  1  Sam.  3  :  14.  And  others,  like  Josiah, 
in  very  tender  years,  have  understood  and  yielded  to  the  claim  of 
God.  2  Chron.  34 :  3 ;  Eccl.  12 : 1. 

Now,  this  being  true,  how  is  it,  that  mere  youth  is  so  often, 
practically^  if  not  in  theory,  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  neglect,  in 
these  high  and  important  matters  ?  Why  is  it,  that  so  many  act 
as  if  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction  to  children,  was  what 
our  Saviour  forbid,  when  he  spoke  of  "  casting  pearls  before  swine  ?" 

To  secure  the  end  of  salvation,  God  has  appointed  various 
means ;  and  these  means,  if  used  early^  have  the  promise  of  a 
divine  blessing.  C. 
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REV.  JOHN  MURRAY,  OF  NEWBURTPORT. 

Hartford,  Conk.,  January  3cl,  1859. 
Rev.  Dr.  Yan  Rensselaer. 

My  dear  BROTHER) — Spending  a  few  days  not  long  since  with  the 
worthy  pastor  of  our  church  in  Windham,  N*  H.,  1  saw  lying  upon  his 
table  a  little  manuscript  volume  which  has  interested  me  much.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  letters  written  by  and  to  a  former  pastor  of  the  chyrch  in 
Windham,  the  Rev.  Simon  Williams.  The  letters  are  some  sixteen  in 
number,  and  date  from  September,  1788,  to  April,  1791.  They  refer 
principally  to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray,*  who,  under  censure  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  had  come  into  New  England  and  esta- 
blished a  favourable  reputation  as  an  able  and  devotional  minister. 

Mr.  Murray  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  ''Presbytery  of 

•  "  The  Presbytery  of  New  York  report,  that  they  have  received  Mr.  John  Murray, 
a  candidate  from  Ireland,  under  their  care." — Minutes  of  the.  Synod  of  New  York  and 
PhUadelphia,  May  17,  1764. 

^  The  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  report,  that  they  have  ordained  Mr.  John 
Murray  since  our  last  Synod ;  but  that  some  charges,  since  that,  were  laid  in  against 
him  respecting  his  moral  character,  which  are  not  yet  decided  by  the  Presbytery.''— 
Minutei,  May  22,  1766.  ^  , 

^   The  charges  referred  to  the  signatures  to  his  credentialBigitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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the  Eastward/'  and  was  then  pastor  of  tbe  church  in  Newbnryporfc. 
There  were  at  this  tiine  three  Presbyteries  in  New  England )  and  Mr. 
Williams's  earnest  desire  was  to  have  the  censure  removed  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, not  only  because  be  believed  it  should  be  in  jnatice,  but  that  the 
way  might  be  opened  for  the  union  of  the  three  Presbyteries  in  a  Synod 
of  New  England.  A  Synod  had  been  prematurely  formed  a  few  years 
before  by  the  division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston.  It  had  a  brief  ex- 
istence as  a  Synod,  and  soon  collapsed  into  the  Presbytery  of  Salem.  I 
find,  however,  I  am  giving  you  a  history  instead  of  one  of  these  old  leti 
ters.  To  these  I  return,  only  adding  that  Presbyterianism  has  a  history 
in  New  England  yet  to  be  published.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  Londonderry  will  soon  give  us  some  documents  which  will  add  an 
entirely  new  chapter  to  our  historic  records. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  letters  were  written  by  Dr.  John  Smith, 
who  was  at  that  time,  I  believe,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Dartmouth 
CoUege ;  the  third  is  by  the  yonnser  Prjesident  Wheelock  (John),  who 
succeeded  his  father  (Eleazar)  as  nead  of  the  same  college.  Both  these 
men  were  Presbyterians,  members  of  the  Grafton  Presbytery,  which  had 
been  recently  formed,  and  whose  centre  seems  to  have  been  at  Dartmouth 
College.  My  impression  is,  that  President  Wheelock  was  instrumental  in 
its  formation. 

The  fourth  letter  being  of  a  more  public  character,  and  brief,  I  copy : 

'*  The  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  New  England  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  send  greeting.     Keverend,  honoured,  and  beloved. 

'<  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  England  has  long  been  in  a  dis- 
tracted and  mutilated  state ;  and  tbe  members  of  that  body  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  unite  upon  Christian  and  honourable  principles ;  for  this 
purpose  they  are  disposed  primarilv  to  remove  every  bar  out  of  the  way^ 
In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Murray  is  a  principal  member  oi 
one  of  these  Presbyteries,  and  labours  under  some  difficulties  as  to  his 
good  standing  with  your  Presbytery.  In  deference  to  your  Honourable 
Body,  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  following  representatipn : 

^'  Mr.  Murray  is  now  the  pastor  of  a  very  large  and  respectable  church 
in  Newburyport;  by  his  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  he  is  well 
qualified  to  promote  the  edification  of  the  Church,  whether  from  the 
pulpit  or  the  press.  And  we  have  the  best  intelligence  that,  for  many 
years  since,  he  has  sustained  a  fair  moral  character,  and  by  his  public 
performances  has  recommended  himself  to  the  approbation  of  the  friends 
of  Christ.  Yet  we  are  sensible  that  Mr.  Murray's  usefulness,  however 
considerable,  might  become  more  universal  were  every  difficulty  from  your 
quarter  removed.  We  understand  that  the  first  Presbytery  to  the  East; 
ward  are  about  to  present  to  you  a  memorial  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
will  also  lay  before  you  his  acknowledgments ;  we,  therefore,  earnestly 
entreat  you,  if  consistent  with  your  dignity  and  the  honour  of  Christ,  to 
take  off  the  censure  inflicted  by  you.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  his  long 
good  conduct,  the  prospect  of  bis  still  more  extensive  usefulness  in  the 
Church,  together  with  his  humble  confessions  from  time  to  time,  will  in- 
duce you  to  bury  all  former  inadvertences  and  irregularities  in  perpetual 
oblivion.  This  would  pave  the  way  for  a  general  union  of  tbe  Presby* 
terian  judicatures  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  would  yield  the  hi^heB^ 
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joy  to  the  sincere  friends  of  religioDy  and  among  others  to  your  affee* 
tionate  brethren  in  Christ. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  Presbytery. 

<<  David  Annan,  Mod'r.| 
"Andrew  Oliver, 

"P.  s.  P.  T. 

"  Done  in  Presbytery,  at  Londonderry,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  1790.  The  Reverend  Moderator  and  others,  the 
Members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia." 

Of  the  remaining  letters,  two  are  to  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  one 
a  reply  frpm  Dr.  Smith ;  one  to  Dr.  James  Sproat ;  one  to  Dr.  Robert 
Annan ;  and  one  to  a  "  Mr.  Tennent,"  with  whom  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
oollege  classmate,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Tennent,  at  one  time  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Greenfield, 
Connecticut,  and  afterwards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Abington,  Pa. 
(See  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals,  vol.  8,  p.  26.) 

Several  of  the  letters  are  from  Williams  to  Murray ;  and  in  the  close 
of  one  he  thus  pours  out  his  heart :  ''  Be  assured  (G^  is  my  witness), 
all  animosities  arising  from  former  misses  are  over  with  me,  and  buried 
in  the  wonderful  peace*speaking  blood  of  the  all-powerful  Jesus  of  Naza* 
reth,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  who  for  us  men  and  our  sal- 
vation, came  down  from  heaven  and  assumed  our  nature.  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Murray,  and  give  you  the  Divine  light  to  answer  this  letter.  God 
strengthen  you,  and  give  you  his  grace  to  confide  in  me  as  yoar  genuine 
friend.  I  am  truly  so.  God  bless  you  with  your  wife  and  children,  Amen» 
This  from  your  poor  Williams,  Christ's  servant,  &c." 

I  will  only  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  the  MS.  shonld  be  in  the  library 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Truly  yours, 

T.  S.  Childs. 
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Salvation  by  Chbibt.  Series  of  DiscoarseB  on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  Bj  Frahois  Watlamd.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln ;  and  sold  by 
W.  S.  &  A.  Martien,  Philadelphia,    pp.  386. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-five  sermons.  Twenty  of  them  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Wayland  to  the  students  of  Brown  University,  of  which  he 
was  then  the  president,  and  were  published,  with  two  others  now  omitted, 
under  the  title  of  <<  University  Sermons."  From  the  author's  reputation 
as  a  man  of  talents,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  able  discourses ;  and  in 
this  particular  we  are  not  disappointed.  He  expresses  himself  with  clears 
iiess,  and  on  subjects  not  controverted  among  theologians,  he  reasons 
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logioallj,  ftncl  with  much  force.  Several  of  the  sermons  hare  strack  us 
as  being  remarkably  adapted  to  benefit  the  young  men  for  whom  they 
were  originally  prepared.  The  first  two  on  Atheism,  and  the  next  three 
on  the  moral  character  of  man,  are  specimens  of  powerfal  reasoning  on 
those  subjects. 

We  wish  we  could  express  as  fitvourable  an  opinion  concerning  all  his 
sermons.  In  his  sermon  entitled  <<The  Fall  of  Man/^  Dr.  Way  land  main- 
tains that  our  connection  with  Adam's  first  sin  is  simply  this, — that  such 
IB  the  constitution  under  which  we  are  bom,  that  there  is  in  u»  <^  a 
tendency  to  sin,"  but  '<  that  the  moral  character  of  each  indiTidual  is  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  his  own  free  will."  A  sinful  nature  derived  from 
the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  in  whose 
behalf  he  acted  as  their  covenant  head,  is  not  taught  or  recognized  in 
this  sermon,  but  is  virtually  denied. 

On  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  Dr.  Wayland  has  two  sermons.  With 
many  Scriptural  thoughts  forcibly  expressed,  he  holds  erroneously^  as  we 
think,  that  our  Lord  was  liable  to  sin.  <<  Had  he  not  been  liable  tq  sin, 
I  do  not  see  in  what  would  have  consisted  his  virtue,  either  in  resisting 
temptation,  or  in  triumphing  over  evil."  Assuming  bis  liability  to  sin, 
Dr.  Wayland  proceeds  to  notice  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  to 
himself  and  to  us,  of  his  having  violated  God's  law.  He  maintains,  of 
course,  that  Christ  did  not  sin,  but  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
his  complete  triumph  over  Satan  during  his  life,  are  made  so  prominent 
as  to  overshadow  his  atoning  sacrifice.  By  his  obedience  unto  death,  he 
seems  to  think  is  meant  his  persevering  continuance  in  obedience  till 
death,  and  in  view  of  an  ignominious  and  violent  death  as  a  consequence 
of  hia  unwavering  obedience.  Concerning  his  death,  he  says,  '^  It  may 
be  that  in  death  he  offered  himself  up  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  all  that  the  law  of  God  might  require  as  the  price  of  our 
redemption."  Mark  :  '<  it  may  be  that  in  death  he  offered  himself  up," 
&c.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  stronger  expression  concerning  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice  than  this,  '^  it  may  be.''  And  on 
this  point,  he  follows  our  Lord  into  the  invisible  world,  and  gives  it  as  a 
probable  opinion  that  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  as  well  as  at 
death,  he  offered  himself  to  God  in  hades.  '*  This  offering  up  of  himself, 
however,  may  have  belonged  to  the  invisible  world.  Earth  had  no  thea- 
tre on  which  sueh  a  scene  could  have  been  enacted."  But  he  says,  '^  with 
regard  to  his  sufferings,  both  at  and  after  death,"  if  we  understand  him, 
'^  His  obedience,  however,  had  been  so  transcendent  in  virtue,  he  had  so 
triumphantly  vanquished  all  our  spiritual  enemies,  and  put  to  shame  all 
the  powers  of  darkness,  that  I  know  not  whether  anything  more  was  de- 
manded." His  speculations  about  Christ  offeriug  up  himself  to  God  in 
hades,  we  regard  as  having  no  Scriptural  foundation ;  and  in  relation  to 
his  doubtful  manner  of  speaking  concerning  the  necessity  of  Christ's  ex- 
piatory sacrificial  death,  we  respectfully  ask  the  learned  author  whether 
it  is  not  obviously  at  variance  with  the  inspired  declaration  that  ''  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  ' 

In  his  sermon  entitled  '<  Justification  by  Faith,"  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness ;  and  instead  of  defining 
justifying  faith  as  <<  the  receiving  and  resting  upon  Christ  alone  for  sal- 
vation," according  to  the  standard  of  most,  not  to  say  all,  evangelical 
churches,  he  so  generalizes  this  grace,  that  Christ  is  not  specifically  the 
object  of  saving  faith  any  more  than  many  other  revealed  truths  of  God's 
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Word.  ''  Th«  faith  of  the  Sorif^tures  must  then  be  some  temper  of  mind 
pervading  all  these  acts"  And  this  temper  of  mind,  he  thinks,  is  identi- 
cal with  filial  love.  *^  They  may  all  (the  moral  afifections  before  described) 
be  appropriately  comprehended  under  the  simple  temper  of  filial  love;  for 
of  this  affection,  they  are  all  the  different  manifestations.  It  is  this  affec* 
tion,  or  temper  of  mind,  which,  1  suppose,  the  Scriptures  to  designate 
under  the  term  faith,*^  And  is  this  what  is  meant  by  justifying  or  saving 
faith  ?  True,  faith  is  invariably  accompanied  by  love;  but  the  two  are  never 
confounded  together  in  God's  Word.  Love  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
as  the  instrument  of  our  justification ;  but  faith  alone,  as  distinguished 
from  every  other  Christian  grace.  Nor  is  faith  itself  saving,  unless  it 
rests  specifically  on  Christ.  Though  a  belief  in  all  revealed  truth,  so  far 
as  known  to  us,  is  involved  in  evangelical  faith,  the  essential  thing  is  to 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  which,  a  belief  of  all  other 
truth  will  not  save  the  soul,  nor  relieve  the  conscience  of  the  anxious  and 
inquiring  sinner. 

We  designed  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  another  of  Dr.  Wayland's 
sermons,  but  our  space  forbids.  Those  views,  to  which  we  have  taken 
exception,  may  be  regarded  by  the  author  as  philosophical,  and  he  may, 
perhaps,  consider  philosophy  a  proper  interpreter  of  Scripture.  But  it 
seems  to  us,  that,  if  he  had  applied  his  clear  and  logical  mind  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  a  theologian,  rather  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  had 
adopted  those  principles  of  Biblical  exegesis,  which  the  laws  of  sacred 
criticism  demand,  he  would  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions,  and  em- 
ployed different  language  on  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity. 


ThbNbw  England  Thsocract.  A  History  of  the  Congregational ists  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  Revival  of  1740.  By  H.  F.  Uhden.  With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Dr. 
Neander.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  H.  C.  Conant,  author  of 
**  The  English  Bible/'  &o.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.   12mo.  pp.  303.   Price,  $1.00. 

We  ohject  to  any  translator  affixing  a  new  title  to  another  person's 
book.  There  is  a  moral  impropriety,  to  say  the  least,  in  such  a  trans- 
action,  which  cannot  be  materially  mitigated  by  plausible  apologies.  The 
first  clause  in  the  above  title  belongs  to  '^  H.  C.  Conant,"  who  has  thus 
innocently  entitled  a  stigma  upon  the  New  England  churches,  beyond  the 
author's  intentions.  The  "  Theocracy,"  properly  so  called,  came  to  an  end 
in  New  England  in  1664.  The  book  is,  as  its  author  intended  it  to  be, 
''  A  Hhtory  of  the  Congregationalists  in  New  England,  to  the  Revival  of 
1740."  The  '*  Theocracy"  lasted  only  thirty -four  years,  and  this  history 
advances  eighty  years  beyond  it.  The  new  title  is,  therefore,  an  unfair  one. 

The  humiliating  facts,  connected  with  the  persecution  of  the  Baptists 
and  Quakers,  are  presented,  we  think,  without  a  full  view  of  the  extenua- 
ting circumstances.  These  transactions,  however,  are  beyond  justification. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  to  us,  is  the  historical  vindica- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  transactions  with  the  Indians.  The  boast  of 
our  Baptist  brethren  that  they  first  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  is 
nnfounded,  Roger  Williams  having  remained  a  Congregational  is  t  for  three 
years  after  bis  emigration  to  Rhode  Island.  He  was  an  eccentric  man  in 
his  religious  notions.  He  underwent  immersion  by  a  lay  brother^  but  soon 
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after  withdrew  his  oonneotion  from  the  new  church,  on  account  of  scruples 
respectiDg  the  validity  of  his  baptism,  and  he  never  afterwards  entered 
into  an  J  church  relation. 

This  Yolume  is  decidedly  valuable  to  the  general  student.  It  goes  over 
much  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Backus's  History.  It  brings  to  light 
many  things  that  are  peculiar  and  curious,  as  well  as  edifying,  in  the  old 
New  £nglaQd  churches.  Their  decline,  and  prospective  fall  into  Arianismi 
are  well  sketched.  The  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  American 
ecclesiaatical  history.  The  translator  has  performed  well  the  work  of 
transmuting  high  German  into  Anglo*Saxon.  We  regret  that  our  space 
absolutely  prohibits  a  more  extended  notice.  -      .    - 

A' 

Ths  Eyexiko  07  Lite  ;  or,  Light  and  Comfort  amidst  the  Shad^A<^  J)ecliQing 
Years.  By  Rev.  Jbbbuiah  Chaplin,  D.D.  Boston :  Gould  &  Linei^^  ind,  sold 
by  Smith  &  English,  Philadelphia,    pp.  281.  X^.     ^     . 

This  volume  consists  of  prose  and  poetry,  partly  original  and  partly 
selected.  The  topics  are  numerous,  and  well  chosen;  all  of  them  bearing 
on  the  general  design  of  the  book,  as  expressed  in  the  title-page.  While 
so  many  volumes  are  published  for  youth  and  children,  and  so  many  for 
persons  in  the  meridian  of  life,  we  think  it  highly  proper  to  have  some* 
thing  adapted  especially  to  the  aged.  Though  the  Bible  should  furnish 
their  chief  food  to  support  and  nourish  their  souls  in  their  passage  over 
Jordan,  books  like  the  present  are  valuable  aids  to  pious  reflection.  Its 
perusal,  we  doubt  not,  will  interest,  edify,  and  comfort  God's  people  in 
their  declining  years.  And  as  old  age  steps  on  the  heels  of  manhood, 
and  manhood  rapidly  succeeds  youth,  persons  of  all  ages  in  life  will  find 
it  beneficial  to  read  and  ponder  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume. 


The  last  days  or  Jesus,  or  the  Appearances  of  our  Lord  during  the  Forty  Days 
betvireen  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  By  T.  Y.  Mooas,  D.D.  Richmond,  Vel 
Presbyterian  Board  of  PublicatiorL 

We  Lave  read  this  work  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  real  edification. 
Its  subject  is  one  of  tender,  thrilliog  interest.  The  last  words  of  instruc- 
tion from  our  Lord  appeal  to  the  heart  with  sweet  unction  and  authority. 
Dr.  Moore  writes  in  evangelical  sympathy  with  his  theme.  Perhaps  no 
part  of  the  Gospel  narrative  gives  more  scope  for  sound  criticism,  for  sober 
suggestions  of  the  imagination,  and  for  the  truly  pathetic  in  the  emotions, 
than  that  part  included  in  this  volume. 

'  Dr.  Moore  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  our  distinguished  commentators, 
for  learning,  ingenuity,  and  fairness.  He  truly  and  boldly  states  the 
difficulties  of  his  subject ;  and  rarely  fails  to  win  his  readers  to  his  opi- 
nions. And  if  any  one  inclines  at  first  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
terpretation, he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  perplexing  point.  The  narrative  of  the  last  forty  days  of 
our  Saviour,  contains  a  number  of  passages  which  have  been  variously  in- 
terpreted, and  which  require  no  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  commentator, 
in  order  to  exhibit  a  natural  and  satisfactory  sense.     We  have  admired 
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Dr.  Moore's  power  of  imagination  in  combination  with  a  chastened  common 
sense.  Where  fancy  has  a  right  to  seek  for  the  true  solution,  our  author 
shows  no  ambitious  and  reckless  passion  for  novelties ;  but  settles  upon 
an  interpretation  which  accords  with  the  analogy  of  faith.  When  the 
glorious  themes  of  the  sacred  narrative  stir  up  the  fountains  of  the  heart, 
DO  man  writes  with  more  tender  sensibility,  or  more  graceful  eloquence, 
or  more  genial  devotion,  than  the  Richmond  pastor.  The  work  is  also 
distinguished  for  what  may  be  called  its  comprehensive  condensation.  A 
great  variety  of  topics  are  dbcussed,  and  conclusively  discussed,  in  a  com- 
paratively small  compass.  The  most  able  part  of  this  very  able  volume 
we  consider  to  be  the  discussion  in  reference  to  our  Saviour's  last  com- 
mand. We  earnestly  commend  the  work  to  our  readers,  as  precious,  in- 
structive, and  attractive,  beyond  most  of  the  evangelical  literature  of  the 
day. 


A  Plba  for  the  higher  culture  of  Woman.  An  Address,  delivered  on  Com- 
mencement Day  of  the  Laurensville  Female  College,  July,  1858.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  HoTT,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

OuB  worthy  brother  has  produced  an  admirable  Address  on  Female 
Education,  containing  a  thorough  discussion  of  many  interesting  points, 
mingled  with  much  information  on  the  general  subject.  The  three  chief 
divisions  of  his  address  are,  I.  Shall  woman  be  educated  ?  II.  What  is 
an  adequate  education  for  woman  ?  III.  What  course  of  studies  will  best 
educate  woman  ?  Mr.  Hoyt  has  a  high  idea  of  woman,  but  not  too  high. 
He  claims  a  liberal  education  as  her  rightful  boon,  and  argues  in  favour  of 
metaphysics  and  the  ancient  classics  as  a  part  of  a  true  course  of  study  for 
females.  We  fully  agree  with  the  able  and  eloquent  expounder  of  educa- 
tional truth,  who  sums  up  in  the  following  words :  '<  Now,  for  all  these 
reasons, — ^because  woman  has  been  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  being 
highly  educated ;  because  the  time  and  the  toil  expended  on  the  ornamen- 
tal, would  suffice  for  excellence  in  the  solid  branches  of  education,  it  being 
just  as  easy  to  he  learned  as  it  is  to  be  charming ;  because  the  one  is  a 
temporary  acquisition,  the  other  an  enduring  possession;  because  the 
pleasures  of  society  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  it«  women ;  because  the 
joys  of  domestic  life  are  enhanced  by  the  elevation  of  the  wife ;  because 
the  mind  of  the  mother  must  mould  the  intellect  of  her  sons ;  because  her 
own  happiness  through  life,  and  especially  the  honours  of  a  green  old  age, 
are  inseparable  from  a  liberal  education — do  I  plead  before  you  this  day 
that  the  education  of  females  be  made  more  full,  more  thorough,  and  more 
worthy  of  them  and  of  us." 


The  Mbssiahshif  of  Christ.  A  Disoourse,  delivered  before  the  Presbytery  of  Western 
Texas,  and  repeated  in  Bexar  County,  October  16,  1858.  By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Buax- 
IHO,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.     1858. 

This  excellent  Discourse  presents  the  evidences  of  Christianity  derived 
from  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  The  genealogy  of  Christ  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Prophecies;  and  also  the  time  of  his  birth  and  the  place  of  his  Urth.  We 
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hail,  with  interest;  prodaotions  like  this,  from  oar  brethren,  whether  near 
hj  or  afar  off. 


Thb  lasb  axd  THi  BOOK.    By  W.  M.  Thompson,  D.D.    Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  grand  and  interesting  book,  throwing  light  on  scores  of  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  describing  the  scenes  and  places  of  the  Holy  Land 
with  much  power.  Dr.  Thomson  has  been  a  missionary  in  Palestine  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  probably  the  best  informed  man  living,  on  all 
matters  relating  to  that  most  interesting  land.  On  the  mooted  question 
of  the  site  of  Capemanm,  Dr.  Thomson  differs  decidedly  from  Dr.  Robin- 
son and  Professor  Osbom ;  and  we  think  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Thomson 
sre  unanswerable.  Dr.  Thomson,  with  whom  Dr.  Coleman  agrees,  locates 
Capernaum  farther  to  the  north  than  Dr.  Robinson  does.  Dr.  Thomson 
also  disagrees  with  Dr.  Robinson  about  the  location  of  Beihsaida,  and,  we 
think,  with  reason.  This  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  charming,  colloquial 
style,  and  abounds  with  elegant  illustrations  of  art. 
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REVISED  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE, 

P&8PABBD  BT  THB  COMMITTEE  OF  THB  GBNBRAL  A8SBMBLT, 
AUGUST,  1858. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Discipline,  its  Nature,  Object,  and  the  Perttmt  whjeei  to  it. 

L  Discipline  is  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  and  the  application  of 
that  system  of  laws,  wKich  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  in  his 
Church.  Its  ends  are  the  rebuke  of  offences,  the  removal  of  scandal,  the 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  promotion  of  the  purity  and 
general  edification  of  the  Church,  and  the  spiritual  good  of  offenders 
themselves. 

n.  An  offence,  the  proper  object  of  discipline,  is  anything  in  the  faith 
or  practice  of  a  professed  believer  which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  Ood ; 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  being  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  as  standard  expositions  of  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  in  relation  both  to  faith  and  practice. 

Nothing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  considered  by  any  judicatory  as  an 
offence,  or  admitted  as  matter  of  accusation,  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
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be  snch  from  Soriptare,  or  from  the  regulations  and  praoiice  of  the  Church, 
founded  on  Scripture ;  and  which  does  not  involve  those  evils  which  dis- 
cipline is  intended  to  prevent. 

III.  All  baptized  persons,  being  members  of  the  Church,  are  under  its 
government  and  traiuing,  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion, they  are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  members.  Only  those, 
however,  who  have  made  a  profession  of  £ftith  in  Christ  are  proper  sub* 
jects  of  judicial  prosecution. 


OHAFTBR  II. 

0/  Offences. 

I.  Offences  are  either  personal  or  general,  private  or  public. 

II.  Personal  offences  are  violations  of  the  Divine  law  considered  in  the 
special  relations  of  wrongs  or  injuries  to  particular  individuals.  General 
offences  are  heresies  or  immoralities,  having  no  such  relation,  or  oonsi- 
dered  apart  from  it.  All  personal  offences  are,  therefore,  general ;  but 
all  seneral  offences  are  not  personal. 

III.  Private  offences  are  those  which  are  known  only  to  one  or  a  few 
persons.    Public  offences  are  those  which  are  notorious. 

CHAPTER  III. 

0/  the  Parties  in  Cases  of  Process. 

I.  In  the  case  of  personal  offences  the  injured  party  can  never  be  a 
prosecutor  without  having  previously  tried  the  means  of  reconciliation  and 
of  reclaiming  the  offender  required  by  Christ.  Matt.  28  :  15,  16.  A 
church  court,  however,  may  judicially  investigate  them  as  general  offences 
when  the  interests  of  religion  seem  to  demand  it.  Neither  in  the  case 
of  private  offences  can  those  to  whom  they  are  known  become  accnsers 
without  having  previously  endeavoured  to  remove  the  scandal  by  private 
means. 

II.  General  offences  may  be  brought  before  a  judicatory  either  by  an 
individual  or  individuals,  who  appear  as  accusers,  and  undertake  to  sub* 
stantiate  the  charge ;  or  by  common  fame. 

III.  In  cases  of  prosecution  by  common  fame,  the  previovs  steps  re- 
quired by  our  Lord,  in  the  case  of  personal  offences,  are  not  necessary. 
There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  it  will  better  promote  the  in- 
terests of  religion  to  send  a  committee  to  converse  in  a  pritate  manner 
with  the  offender,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt, 
than  to  institute  actual  process. 

IV.  In  order  to  render  an  offence  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  judi- 
catory on  the  ground  of  common  fame,  it  must  first  be  determined  that  a 
common  fame  really  exists ;  and  no  rumour  is  to  be  considered  as  such  un- 
less it  specify  some  particular  sin  or  sins,  is  widely  spread,  generally  be- 
lieved, and  accompanied  with  strong  presumption  of  truth. 

y.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  a  report  which  does 
not  fully  amount  to  a  general  rumour  as  just  described,  a  slandered  indi- 
vidual may  request  a  judicial  investigation,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  judicatory  to  institate.  ^^^  „^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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YI;  In  all  oases  of  proseeieilion  on  the  gronni  of  common  fame,  the  ja« 
dieatory  may  appoint  one  or  more  individuals,  being  oommunicating  mem-^ 
bers  of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  court  with  the 
accused,  to  represent  common  fame. 

YII.  The  original  and  only  parties  to  a  trial  are  the  accuser  and  the 
acensed ;  and  in  cases  of  prosecution  by  common  fame,  common  fame, 
or  the  person  representing  it,  is  the  accuser,  and  has,  in  all  the  courts,  all 
the  rights  of  an  original  party.  These  parties,  in  the  appellate  courts,  are 
known  as  appellant  and  appellee. 

YIII.  Great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  receiving  accusations  from 
any  person  who  is  known  to  indulge  a  malignant  spirit  towards  the  accused, 
who  is  not  of  good  character,  who  is  himself  under  censure  or  process,  who 
is  deeply  interested  in  any  respect  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused^  or  who 
is  known  to  be  litigious,  rash,  or  highly  imprudent. 


OHAPTEB  jy. 
0/ Actual  Process, 

I.  When  a  process  has  been  determined  on,  no  more  shall  be  done  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  judicatory,  unless  by  consent  of  parties,  than  to 
give  the  accused  a  copy  of  each  charge,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
then  known  to  support  it,  and  to  cite  all  concerned  to  appear  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  judicatory,  to  have  the  matter  fully  heard  and  decided. 
Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  and  the  witnesses  at  least  ten  days 
previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  judicatory.  At  the  second  meeting  of 
the  judicatory,  the  accused  shall  plead  in  writing  to  the  charges ;  and  if 
he  fail  to  do  so,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  judicatory  they  sh^l  be  taken 
as  confessed,  provided  he  has  been  duly  cited. 

II.  The  citations  shall  be  issued  and  signed  by  the  Moderator  or  Clerk, 
by  order  and  in  the  name  of  the  judicatory.  He  shall  also  issue  citations 
to  such  witnesses  as  the  accused  shall  nominate,  to  appear  on  his  behalf. 

III.  In  exhibiting  charges,  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances  should, 
if  possible,  be  particularly  stated,  that  the  accused  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  an  alibi,  or  to  extenuate  or  alleviate  his  offence. 

iV.  When  an  accused  person  refuses  to  obey  the  citation,  he  shall  be 
cited  a  second  time,  and  this  second  citation  shall  be  accompanied  with  a 
notice  that  if  he  do  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  he  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  for  his  contumacy  until  he  repent,  and 
that  the  testimony  will  be  taken  and  the  case  adjudicated  as  if  he  were 
present ;  and  if  he  should  not  appear,  the  judicatory  shall  appoint  some 
person  to  represent  him,  and  proceed  according  to  the  notice.  The  person 
representing  him,  if  a  member  of  the  court,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  case. 

v .  The  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  first  citation  of  an  accused 

Erson  and  the  meeting  of  the  judicatory  at  which  he  is  to  appear,  is  at 
ist  ten  days.     But  the  time  allotted  for  his  appearance  on  the  subse- 
quent citation,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judicatory;  provided  always, 
however,  that  it  be  not  less  than  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  seasonable  and 
convenient  compliance  with  the  citation. 
YI.  Judicatories,  before  proceeding  to  trial,  ought  to  ascertain  that 
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their  citations  have  been  duly  served,  and  especially  before  they  prooeed 
to  ultimate  measures  for  contumacy. 

YII.  The  trial  shall  be  fair  and  impartial.  The  witnesses' shall  be  ex*- 
amined  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  or  at  least  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived due  citation  to  attend ;  and  he  shall  be  permitted  to  cross-examine 
them,  and  to  ask  any  questions  tending  to  his  own  exculpation. 

YIII.  The  accused^  if  found  guilty,  shall  be  admonished  or  rebuked,  or. 
excluded  from  church  privileges,  as  the  case  shall  appear  to  deserve,  until 
he  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  repentance. 

IX.  The  judgment  shall  be  regularly  entered  on  the  records  of  the 
judicatory,  and  the  parties  shall  be  allowed  copies  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, at  their  own  expense,  if  they  demand  them ;  and  in  casb  of  the  re« 
moval  of  the  cause  to  a  higher  court,  the  lower  judicatory  shall  send  a 
complete  authenticated  copy  of  the  whole  record  to  the  higher  judicatory. 

X.  The  sentence,  if  it  is  thought  expedient  to  publish  it,  shall  be  pub- 
lished only  in  the  church  or  churches  which  have  been  offended ;  other- 
wise, it  shall  pass  only  in  the  court. 

XI.  Such  gross  offenders  as  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  the  private  or 
public  admonitions  of  the  Church,  arc  to  be  cut  off  from  its  communion 
and  treated  as  heathen  men  and  publicans,  agreeably  to  our  Lord's  direc- 
tion.    Matt.  18  :  17. 

XII.  As  cases  may  arise  in  which  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  may  in- 
tervene before  it  is  practicable  to  commence  process  against  an  accused 
church  member,  the  session  may,  in  such  cases,  if  they  think  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  requires  it,  prevent  the  accused  from  approaching  the 
Lord's  table,  until  the  charges  against  him  can  be  examined.  In  case  a 
party  accused  shall  absent  or  secrete  himself,  so  that  process  cannot  be 
served  on  him,  the  judicatory  shall  enter  on  its  records  that  fact,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  offences  charged,  and  shall  suspend  the  accused 
from  all  church  privileges,  until  he  shall  appear  before  the  court,  and  an- 
swer to  the  c|iarges  against  him. 

XIII.  No  professional  counsel  shall  be  permitted  to  appear  and  plead 
in  cases  of  process  in  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  an  accused 
person  may,  if  he  desires  it,  be  represented  by  any  communicating  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before  which 
he  appears.  The  person  so  employed,  if  a  member  of  court,  shall  not  be 
allowed,  after  pleading  the  cause  of  the  accused,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  case. 

XIV.  Questions  of  order,  which  arise  in  the  course  of  process,  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Moderator.  If  an  appeal  is  made  from  the  chair,  the 
question  on  the  appeal  shall  be  taken  without  debate.  Decisions  on  points 
of  order  shall  always  be  recorded  (if  either  party  shall  desire  it). 

XV.  The  records  of  the  proceedings,  in  cases  of  judicial  process,  shall 
exhibit  not  only  the  charges,  specifications,  and  sentence  of  the  court,  but 
all  the  testimony  and  all  the  circumstances  which  had  an  influence  on  its 
judgment  ]  and  nothing  which  is  not  contained  in  the  record  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  reviewing  the  proceedings  in  a  higher  court. 

CHAFTEE  V. 
Of  Process  against  a  Bishop  or  Minister. 
I.  As  the  honour  and  success  of  the  Gospel  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
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Bare,  on  the  obaraoter  of  its  minkters,  each  Presbytery  ongbt,  with  ,tbe 
greatest  care  and  impartiality,  to  watch  over  the  personal  and  professional 
conduct  of  all  its  members.  But  as^  on  the  one  hand,  no  minister  onght, 
on  account  of  his  office,  to  b^  screened  from  the  hand  of  justice,  nor  his 
offenoes  to^be  slightly  censured  ;  so  neither  ought  scandaJons  charges  to 
be  received  against  him  by  any  judicatory  on  slight  grounds. 

II.  Process  against  a  gospel  minister  shall  always  be  entered  before  the 
Presbytery  of  which  he  is  a  member.  And  the  same  candour^  caution^  and 
general  method,  substituting  only  the  Presbytery  for  the  Session,  are  to 
be  observed  in  investigating  charges  against  him,  as  are  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  private  members. 

III.  If  it  be  found  that  the  facts  with  which  a  minister  stands  charged 
happened  without  the  bounds  of  his  ovm  Presbytery,  that  Presbytery 
shall  send  notice  to  the  Presbytery  within  whose  bounds  they  did  nappen; 
and  desire  them  either  (if  within  convenient  distance)  to  cite  the  wit* 
nesses  to  appear  at  the  place  of  trial ;  or  if  the  distance  be  so  great  as  to 
render  that  inconvenient,  to  take  the  examination  themselves^  and  trans* 
mit  an  authentic  record  of  their  testimony :  always  giving  due  notice  to 
the  accused  person  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  examination. 

ly .  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  minister  being  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
a  crime  or  crimes^  at  such  a  distance  from  his  usual  place  of  residence  as 
that  the  oflPence  is  not  likely  to  become  otherwise  known  to  the  Presbytery 
to  which  he  belongs,  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery 
within  whose  bounds  the  facts  have  happened^  after  satisfying  themselves 
that  there  is  probable  grounds  of  accusation,  to  send  notice  to  the  Pros- 
bytery  of  which  he  is  a  member,  who  are  to  proceed  against  him,  and 
dther  send  and  take  the  testimony  by  commissioners  appointed  by  them- 
selves^ or  request  the  other  Presbytery  to  take  it  for  them,  and  transmit 
the  same,  properly  authenticated. 

y.  Process  against  a  Gospel  minister  shall  not  be  commenced  unless 
some  person  or  persons  undertake  to  make  out  the  charge*;  or  unless  com- 
mon fkroe  80  loudly  proclaims  the  scandal  that  the  Presbytery  find  it  ne- 
cessary, for  the  honour  of  religion,  to  investigate  the  charge.  Neverthe- 
less each  church  court  has  the  inherent  power  to  demand  and  receive 
satisfactory  explanations  from  any  of  its  members  concerning  any  matters 
of  evil  report. 

yi.  As  the  success  of  the  Gospel  greatly  depends  upon  the  exemplary 
character  of  its  ministers,  their  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  holy  conversa- 
tion ;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  be  very  cautions  in  taking 
up  an  ill  report  of  any  man,  but  especially  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ; 
therefore,  if  any  man  knows  a  minister  to  be  guilty  of  a  private,  censur- 
able fault,  he  should  warn  him  in  private.  But  if  the  guilty  person  per- 
sist in  his  faulty  or  it  become  public^  he  who  knows  it  should  apply  to 
some  other  bishop  of  the  Presbytery  for  his  advice  in  the  case. 

yil.  The  prosecutor  of  a  minister  should  be  previously  warned  that  if 
he  fail  to  show  probable  cause  of  tho  charges,  he  must  himself  be  cen- 
sured as  a  slanderer  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  in  proportion  to  the  malignity 
or  rashness  that  shall  appear  in  the  prosecution. 

yUI.  When  complaint  is  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  writing ;  and  nothing  further  is  to  be  done  at  the  first  meeting 
(unless  by  consent  of  parties),  than  giving  the  minister  a  full  copy  of  the 
charges,  witfi^  the  names  of  the  witnesses  then  known ;  and  citing  all 
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parties,  and  their  witnesses,  to  appear  and  be  heard  at  the  next  meeting; 
which  meeting  shall  not  be  sooner  than  ten  days  after  snch  citation. 

JX.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  the  charges  shall  be  read 
to  him,  and  he  shall  be  called  upon  to  say  ^rhether  he  is  guilty  or  not.  If 
he  confess,  the  Presbytery  shall  deal  with  him  according  to  their  discre- 
tion ;  if  he  plead  and  take  issue,  the  trial  shall  proceed.  If  found  guilty, 
he  shall  be  admonished,  rebuked,  suspended  from  the  ministry,  deposed, 
with  or  without  deprivation  of  church  privileges,  or  excommunicated,  as 
the  Presbytery  shall  deem  fit. 

X.  If  a  minister,  accused  of  atrocious  crimes,  being  twice  duly  cited, 
shall  refuse  to  attend  the  Presbytery,  he  shall  be  immediately  suspended. 
And  if,  after  another  citation,  he  still  refuse  to  attend,  he  shall  be  deposed 
as  contumacious,  and  suspended  or  excommunicated  from  the  Church. 

XI.  Heresy  and  schism  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  infer  deposition ; 
but  errors  ought  to  be  carefully  considered ;  whether  they  strike  at  the 
vitals  of  religion,  and  are  industriously  spread ;  or,  whether  they  arise 
from  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  are  not  likely  to  do 
much  injury. 

XII.  If  the  Presbytery  find,  on  trial,  that  the  matter  complained  of 
amounts  to  no  more  than  such  acts  of  infirmity  as  may  be  amended,  and 
the  people  satisfied,  so  that  little  or  nothing  remains  to  hinder  his  use- 
fulness, they  shall  take  all  prudent  measures  to  remove  the  offence. 

XIII.  A  minister  deposed  for  scandalous  conduct  shall  not  be  restored 
even  on  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  sin,  until  after  some  time  of  eminent 
and  exemplary,  bumble  and  edifying  conversation,  to  heal  the  wound  made 
by  his  scandal.  And  he  ought  in  no  case  to  be  restored,  until  it  shall 
appear  that  the  sentiments  of  the  religious  public  are  strongly  in  his  favour, 
and  demand  his  restoration^ 

XIV.  As  soon  as  a  minister  is  deposed,  his  congregation  shall  be  de- 
clared vacant;  but  when  he  is  suspended  it  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Presbytery  whether  his  congregation  shall  be  declared  vacant. 


GHAPTEB  VI. 
Of  Cases  without  Process. 

I.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  guilt  of  an  individual  is  conspi- 
cuous or  manifest,  his  offence  having  been  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  or  in  which  a  trial  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  confession  of 
the  party;  in  such  cases  judgment  may  be  rendered  without  process. 

II.  There  being  in  these  cases  no  accuser,  should  the  sentence  be  ap- 
pealed from,  some  communicating  member  of  the  Church,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  court  with  the  appellant,  shall  be  appointed  to 
defend  the  sentence,  and  shall  be  the  appellee  in  the  case. 

III.  In  cases  in  which  a  communicating  member  of  the  Church  shall 
state  in  open  court  that  he  is  persuaded  in  conscience  that  he  is  not  con- 
verted, and  has  no  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  desires  to 
withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the  Church;  if  he  .has  committed  no 
offence  which  requires  process,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of 
communicants,  and  the  fact,  if  deemed  expedient,  published  in  the  con- 
gregation of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 
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CHAPTER  YII. 
0/  Witnesses. 

I.  Judioatories  ought  to  be  very  careful  and  impartial  in  reoeiviog  tes- 
timony. All  persons  are  not  competent  as  witnesses,  and  all  who  are  com* 
petent  are  not  credible, 

II.  All  persons,  whether  parties  or  otherwise,  are  competent  witnesses, 
except  such  aa  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Either  party  has  a  right  to  challenge  a  wit- 
ness whom  he  believes  to  be  incompetent;  and  the  court  shall  examine 
and  decide  upon  his  competency. 

III.  The  credibility  of  a  witness,  or  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  his  tes- 
timony, may  be  affected  by  relationship  to  any  of  the  parties ;  by  interest 
in  the  result  of  the  trial ;  by  want  of  proper  age ;  by  weakness  of  under* 
standing ;  by  infamy  of  character ;  by  being  under  Church  censure  ]  by 
general  rashness,  indiscretion,  or  malignity  of  character ;  and  by  what* 
ever  circumstences  appear  to  the  judicatory  to  affect  his  veracity,  his 
knowledge,  or  his  interest,  in  the  case  on  trial. 

lY.  A  husband  or  wife  shall  not  be  compelled  to  bear  testimony  against 
eaeh  other  in  any  judicatory. 

Y.  The  testimony  of  more  than  one  witness  is  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  any  charge ;  yet  if  several  credible  witnesses  bear  testimony  to 
different  similar  acts,  or  to  confirmatory  circumstances,  belonging  to  the 
same  general  charge,  the  crime  shall  be  considered  as  proved. 

YI.  No  witness,  afterward  to  be  examined,  except  a  member  of  the  ju- 
dicatory, shall  be  present  during  the  examination  of  another  witness  on 
the  same  case,  unless  by  consent  of  parties. 

YIL  To  prevent  confusion,  witnesses  shall  be  examined  first  by  the  party 
introducing  them;  then  cross-examined  by  the  opposite  party;  after  which 
any  member  of  the  judicatory,  or  either  party,  may  put  additional  in- 
terrogatories. But  no  question  shall  be  put  or  answered,  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Moderator ;  and  the  court  shall  not  permit  frivolous  ques- 
tions, or  questions  irrelevant  to  the  charge  at  issue. 

YIII.  The  oath  or  affirmation  to  a  witness,  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Moderator,  in  the  following  or  like  terms :  '<  You  solemnly  promise,  in 
the  presence  of  the  omniscient  and  heart-searching  Ood,  that  you  will 
declare  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  in  the  matter  in  which  you  are  called  to 
witnesses,  as  you  shall  answer  it  to  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead." 
If,  however,  at  any  time  a  witness  should  present  himself  before  a  judica- 
tory, who,  for  conscientious  reasons,  prefers  to  swear  or  affirm  in  any  other 
manner,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

IX.  Every  question  put  to  a  witness  shall,  if  required,  be  reduced  to 
writing.  When  answered,  it  shall,  together  with  the  answer,  be  recorded| 
if  deemed  by  either  party  of  sufficient  importence. 

X.  The  records  of  a  judicatory,  or  any  part  of  them,  whether  original 
or  transcribed,  if  regularly  authenticated  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  be  deemed  good  and  sufficient  evidence  in  every  other 
judicatory. 

XI.  In  like  manner,  testimony  taken  by  one  judicatory,  and  regularly 
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certified,  shall  be  received  bj  every  other  judicatory,  as  no  less  valid  than 
if  it  had  been  taken  by  themselves. 

XII.  Cases  may  arise  in  which  it  is  not  convenient  for  a  judicatory  to 
have  the  whole,  or,  perhaps,  any  part  of  the  testimony  in  a  particular 
cause,  taken  in  their  presence.  In  this  case,  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  testimony  in  question,  which  shall  be  considered  as  if 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  judicatory  ;  of  which  commission,  and  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  meeting,  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  opposite 
party,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  attending.  And  if  the  accused 
shall  desire  on  his  part  to  take  testimony  at  a  distance,  for  his  own  excul- 
pation, he  shall  give  notice  to  the  judicatory  of  the  time  and  place  when 
it  is  proposed  to  take  it,  that  a  commission,  as  in  the  former  case,  may  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

XIII.  When  the  witnesses  shall  have  been  examined,  the  parties  shall 
then  be  heard  to  any  reasonable  extent. 

XIV.  A  member  of  the  judicatory  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  testi- 
mony in  a  case  which  comes  before  it.  He  shall  be  qualified  as  other 
witnesses  are ;  and,  after  having  given  his  testimony,  he  may  immediately 
resume  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  judicatory. 

XV.  A  member  of  the  church  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  refusing  to 
appear,  or,  having  appeared,  refusing  to  give  testimony,  may  be  censured 
for  contumacy,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

XYI.  The  testimony  given  by  witnesses  must  be  faithfully  recorded 
and  read  to  them,  for  their  approbation  or  subscription. 

XYII.  If,  in  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal,  new  testimony  is  offered, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  appellate  court,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  case,  it  shall  be  competent  in  the  court  to  refer  the  cause  to  the 
inferior  judicatory  for  a  new  trial;  or,  with  the  consent  of  parties,  to  take 
the  testimony  and  issue  the  case. 


GHAPTEB  vin. 

Of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  Case  may  he  carried  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  Judicatory, 

I.  In  all  governments  conducted  by  men,  wrong  may  be  done  from 
ignorance,  from  prejudice,  from  malice,  or  from  other  causes.  To  prevent 
the  continued  existence  of  this  wrong,  is  one  great  design  of  superior  judi- 
catories. And  although  there  must  be  a  last  resort,  beyond  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  yet  the  security  against  permanent  wrong  will  be  as  great 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  when  those  who  had  no  concern  in  the 
origin  of  the  proceedings,  are  brought  to  review  them,  and  to  annul  or 
coT^rm  them,  as  they  see  cause ;  when  a  greater  number  of  counsellors 
are  made  to  sanction  the  judgments,  or  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  smaller; 
and,  finally,  when  the  whole  Church  is  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
acts  of  a  part. 

II.  Every  kind  of  decision  which  is  formed  in  any  church  judicatory, 
except  the  highest,  is  subject  to  the  review  of  a  superior  judicatory,  and 
may  be  carried  before  it  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  four  following  ways,  to 
wit:  general  review  and  control,  reference,  appeals,  or  complaints. 

m.  When  a  matter  is  transferred  in  any  of  these  ways  from  an  infe- 
rior to  a  superior  judicatory,  the  inferior  judicatory  shall,  in  no  case,  be 
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oonndered  a  parly ;  nor  shall  its  members  lose  their  right  to  sit^  delibc- 
rate^  and  vote  in  the  higher  courts. 

SECTION  I. 
General  Review  and  Control, 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  judicatory  above  a  church  session,  at  least 
once  a  year^  to  review  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  judicatory  next 
below.  And  if  any  lower  judicatory  shall  omit  to  send  up  its  records  for 
this  purpose,  the  higher  may  issue  an  order  to  produce  them,  either  imme- 
diately, or  at  a  particular  time,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

IL  In  reviewing  the  records  of  an  inferior  judicatory,  it  is  proper  to 
examine.  First,  Whether  the  proceedings  have  been  constitutional  and 
regular  :  Secondly,  Whether  they  have  been  wise,  equitable,  and  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church :  Thirdly,  Whether  they  have  been  correctly  re- 
corded. 

III.  In  most  cases,  the  superior  judicatory  may  be  considered  as  fulfil- 
ling its  duty,  by  simply  recording,  on  its  own  minutes,  the  animadversion 
or  censure  which  it  may  think  proper  to  pass  on  records  under  review; 
and  also  by  making  an  entry  of  the  same  in  the  book  reviewed.  But  it 
may  be  that,  in  the  course  of  review,  oases  of  irregular  proceedings  may 
be  found  so  disreputable  and  injurious  as  to  demand  the  interference  of 
the  superior  judicatory.  In  oases  of  this  kind  the  inferior  judicatory  may 
be  required  to  review  and  correct  its  proceedings. 

lY.  No  judicial  decision,  however,  of  a  judicatory  shall  be  reversed, 
'unless  it  be  regularly  brought  up  by  appeal  or  complaint. 

Y.  Judicatories  may  sometimes  entirely  neglect  to  perform  their  duty, 
by  which  neglect  heretical  opinions  or  corrupt  practices  may  be  allowed 
to  gain  ground ;  or  offenders  of  a  very  gross  character  may  be  suffered  to 
escape ;  or  some  circumstances  in  their  proceedings,  of  very  great  irregu- 
larity, may  not  be  distinctly  recorded  by  them.  In  any  of  which  oases, 
their  records  will  by  no  means  exhibit  to  the  superior  judicatory  a  full 
view  of  their  proceedings.  If,  therefore,  the  superior  judicatory  be  well 
advised,  by  common  fame,  that  such  neglects  or  irregularities  have  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  the  inferior  judicatory,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  same ;  and  to  examine,  deliberate,  and  judge  in 
the  whole  matter,  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  recorded,  and  thus 
brought  up  by  the  review  of  the  records. 

YI.  When  any  important  delinquency,  or  grossly  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding, appear  in  the  records  of  any  judicatory,  or  are  charged  against 
them  by  common  fame,  or  by  a  memorial,  with  or  without  protest,  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  judicatory  next  above,  if  it  is  thought  expe- 
dient to  proceed  at  all,  is  to  cite  the  judicatory  alleged  to  have  offended, 
to  appear  at  a  specified  time  and  place,  and  to  show  what  it  has  done,  or 
failed  to  do  in  the  case  in  question  :  after  which  the  judicatory  thus  issu- 
ing the  citation  shall  remit  the  whole  matter  to  the  delinquent  judicatory, 
with  a  direction  to  take  it  up,  and  dispose  of  it  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
or  stay  all  further  proceeding  in  the  case,  as  circumstances  may  require. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  Reference*, 
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tory  to  a  superior^  of  a  matter  not  jet  decided }  which  representation  ought 
always  to  be  in  writing. 

II.  Cases  which  are  new,  important,  difficnlt,  of  peculiar  delicacy,  the 
decision  of  which  may  establish  principles  or  precedents  of  extensive  influ- 
ence) on  which  the  sentiments  of  the  inferior  judicatory  are  greatly  divided, 
or  on  which,  for  any  reason,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  larger  body  should 
first  decide,  are  proper  subjects  of  reference. 

III.  References  are  either  for  mere  advice,  preparatory  to  a  decision 
by  the  inferior  judicatory ;  or  for  ultimate  trial  and  decision  by  the  supe- 
rior. 

lY.  In  the  former  case,  the  reference  only  mnpends  the  decision  of  the 
judicatory  from  which  it  comes ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  totally  relinquishes 
the  decision,  and  submits  the  whole  cause  to  the  final  judgment  of  the 
superior  judicatory. 

y.  Although  references  may  in  some  cases,  as  before  stated,  be  highly 
proper ;  yet  it  is,  generally  speaking,  more  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
that  each  judicatory  should  fulfil  its  duty  by  exercising  its  judgment. 

VI;  Although  a  reference  ought,  generally,  to  procure  advice  from  the 
superior  judicatory  ;  yet  that  judicatory  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  give 
a  final  judgment  in  the  case,  even  if  requested  to  do  so ;  but  may  remit 
the  whole  cause,  either  with  or  without  advice,  back  to  the  judicatory  by 
which  it  was  referred. 

YII.  References  are  generally  to  be  carried  to  the  judicatory  immedi- 
ately superior. 

VIII.  In  cases  of  reference,  the  judicatory  referring  ought  to  have  all 
the  testimony,  and  other  documents,  duly  prepared,  produced,  and  in  per- 
fect readiness ;  so  that  the  superior  judicatory  may  be  able  to  consider 
and  issue  the  ease  with  as  little  difficulty  or  delay  as  possible. 


SIOTION  in. 
Of  Appeah. 

I.  An  appeal  is  the  removal  of  a  case,  already  decided,  from  an  infe- 
rior to  a  superior  judicatory,  the  peculiar  effect  of  which  is  to  arrest  all 
proceedings  under  the  decision,  until  the  matter  is  finally  decided  in  the 
last  court.  It  is  allowable  in  two  classes  of  cases  :  Ist.  In  all  judicial 
cases,  by  the  party  to  the  cause  against  whom  the  decision  is  made.  2d. 
In  all  other  cases,  when  the  action  or  decision  of  the  judicatory  has  inflicted 
an  injury  or  wrong  upon  any  party  or  persons,  he  or  they  may  appeal ;  and 
when  said  decision  or  action,  though  not  inflicting  any  personal  injury  or 
wrong,  may,  nevertheless,  inflict  directly,  or  by  its  consequences,  great 
general  injury,  any  minority  of  the  judicatory  may  appeal. 

II.  In  cases  of  judicial  process,  those  who  have  not  submitted  to  a  re- 
gular trial  are  not  entitled  to  appeal. 

III.  Any  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  judicatory ;  a 
refusal  of  reasonable  indulgence  to  a  party  on  trial ;  declining^  to  receive 
important  testimony  \  hurrying  to  a  decision  before  the  testimony  is  fully 
taken  )  a  manifestation  of  prejudice  in  the  case ;  and  mistake  or  injustice 
in  the  decision, — are  all  proper  grounds  of  appeal. 

lY.  Every  appellant  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal, 
and  also  to  lay  the  reasons  thereof,  in  writing,  before  the  judicatory  ap- 
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peftled  froniy  eUher  before  its  risiog,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter.  If 
this  notice,  or  these  reasons,  be  not  given  to  the  jadieatory  while  in  ses- 
siaB,  they  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Moderator  or  Stated  Clerk. 

y.  Appeals  are  generally  to  be  carried  in  regular  gradation,  from  an 
inferior  judicatory  to  the  one  immediately  superior. 

YI.  The  appellant  shall  lodge  hie  appeal,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  higher  judicatory,  before  the  close  of  the  second  day  of 
their  session ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  appellant  and  appellee  shall  be 
either  personally  or  in  writing. 

yn.  In  taking  up  an  appeal  in  judicial  cases,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  appellant,  on  his  part,  has  conducted  it  regularly,  the  first  step  shall 
he  to  read  all  the  records  in  the  case  from  the  beginning ;  the  second,  to 
hear  the  parties,  first  the  appellant,  then  the  appellee ;  thirdly,  the  roll 
shall  be  called,  and  the  final  vote  taken.  In  all  appeals  in  cases  not  judi- 
eial,  the  order  of  proceeding  shall  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  complaints, 
substituting  appellant  for  complainant. 

YIII.  The  parties  denominated  appellant  and  appellee  are  the  accuser 
and  accused  who  commence  the  process.  The  appellant,  whether  origi- 
nally accuser  or  accused,  is  the  party  that  makes  the  appeal ;  the  appellee 
whether  originally  accuser  or  accused,  is  the  party  to  whom  the  decision 
appealed  from, has  been  favourable. 

IX.  The  decision  may  be  either  to  confirm  or  reverse,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  decision  of  the  inferior  judicatory;  or  to  remit  the  cause,  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  record,  should  it  appear  to  be  incorrect  or 
defective ;  or  for  a  new  trial. 

X.  If  an  appellant,  after  entering  his  appeal  to  a  superior  judicatory, 
fiul  to  prosecute  it,  it  shall  be  considered  as  abandoned,  and  the  sentence 
appealed  from  shall  be  final.  And  an  appellant  shall  be  considered  as 
abandoning  his  appeal,  if  he  do  not  appear  before  the  judicatory  appealed 
to,  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  its  meeting,  next  ensuing  the  date  of  his 
notice  of  appeal ;  except  in  cases  in  which  the  appellant  can  make  it 
appear  that  he  was  prevented  from  seasonably  prosecuting  his  appeal  by 
the  proyidence  of  God. 

XI.  If  an  appellant  is  found  to  manifest  a  litigious  or  other  unchris- 
tian spirit,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  appeal,  be  shall  be  censured  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  his  offence. 

XII.  The  necessary  operation  of  an  appeal  is,  to  suspend  all  further 
proceedings  on  the  ground  of  the  sentence  appealed  from.  But  if  a  sen- 
tence of  suspension  or  excommunication  from  church  privileges,  or  of  de- 
position from  office  be  the  sentence  appealed  from,  it  shall  be  considered 
as  in  force  until  the  appeal  shall  be  issued. 

XIII.  It  shall  always  be  deemed  the  duty  of  the  judicatory  whose 
judgment  is  appealed  from,  to  send  authentic  copies  of  all  their  records, 
and  of  the  whole  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  of  appeal.  And  if  any 
judicatory  shall  neglect  its  duty  in  this  respect,  especially  if  thereby  an 
appellant,  who  has  conducted  with  regularity  on  his  part,  is  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  having  his  appeal  seasonably  issued,  such  judicatory 
shall  be  censured  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  the  sen- 
tence appealed  from  shall  be  suspended  until  a  record  is  produced  upon 
which  the  issue  can  be  fairly  tried. 

Xiy.  In  judicial  cases  an  appeal  shall  in  no  case  be  entered  except  by 
one  of  the  original  parties.  ^ 
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SECTION  rv. 
Of  ChmplainU. 

I.  Another  method  by  which  a  cause  which  has  been  decided  by  an  in* 
ferior  judicatory  may  be  carried  before  a  superior,  is  by  complaint. 

II.  A  complaint  is  a  representation  made  to  a  superior,  by  any  mem* 
ber  or  members  of  a  minority  of  an  inferior  judicatory,  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons,  respecting  a  decision  by  an  inferior  judicatory,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  complainants,  ha^  been  irregularly  or  unjustly 
made: 

III.  The  cases  in  which  complaints  are  proper  and  advisable,  are  all 
those  cases  of  gricTance,  whether  judicial  or  not,  in  which  the  party 
aggrieved  has  declined  to  appeal ;  and  all  other  cases  in  which  the  party 
complaining  is  persuaded  that  the  purity  of  the  Church,  or  the  interests 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  decision  com- 
plained of. 

ly.  Notice  of  a  complaint  shall  always  bo  given  before  the  rising  of 
the  judicatory,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  as  in  case  of  appeal. 

y.  In  taking  up  a  complaint,  after  ascertaining  that  the  complainant 
has  conducted  it  regularly,  the  first  step  shall  be  to  read  all  the  records 
in  the  case ;  the  second  to  hear  the  complainant ;  and  then  the  court  shall 
proceed  to  consider  and  decide  the  case. 

yi.  The  effect  of  a  complaint,  if  sustained,  may  be  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision complained  of  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  place  matters  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  before  the  decision  was  made. 

yil.  In  judicial  cases  a  complaint  shall  be  admitted  only  where  an 
aggrieved  party  has  declined  to  appeal,  and  in  such  cases  an  aggrieved 
party  shall  not  be  allowed  to  complain. 


OHAPTEB  IX. 
Of  Dissents  and  Protests, 

I.  A  dissent  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  members  of  a 
minority,  in  a  judicatory,  expressing  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  a 
minority  in  a  particular  case.  A  dissent,  unaccompanied  with  reasons,  is 
always  entered  on  the  records  of  the  judicatory. 

II.  A  protest  is  a  more  solemn  and  formal  declaration,  made  by  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  as  before  mentioned,  bearing  their  testimony  against 
what  they  deem  a  mischievous  or  erroneous  judgment ;  and  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a  detail  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded. 

III.  If  a  protest  or  dissent  be  couched  in  decent  and  respectful  lan- 
guage, and  contains  no  offensive  reflections  or  insinuations  against  the 
majority  of  the  judicatory,  those  who  offer  it  have  a  right  to  have  it  re- 
corded on  the  minutes. 

ly.  A  dissent  or  protest  may  be  accompanied  with  a  complaint  to  a 
superior  judicatory,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  offer  it.  If  not 
thus  accompanied,  it  is  simply  left  to  speak  for  itself,  when  the  records 
containing  it  come  to  be  reviewed  by  the  superior  judicatory. 

y.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  protest,  though  not  infringing  the 
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niles  of  decorum,  either  in  ite  language  or  matter,  may  impute  to  the 
jadicatory,  whose  judgment  it  opposes,  some  principles  or  reasonings  whicli 
it  never  adopted.  In  this  case  the  majority  of  the  judicatory  may  with 
propriety  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  protest,  which, 
after  being  adopted  as  the  act  of  the  judicatory,  ought  to  be  inserted  on 
the  records.  % 

YL  When,  in  such  a  ease,  the  answer  pf  the  majority  is  brought  in, 
those  who  entered  their  protest  may  be  of  opinion  that  fidelity  to  their 
oause  calls  upon  them  to  make  a  reply  to  the  answer.  This,  however, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  admitted ;  as  the  majority  might,  of  course,  re- 
join, and  litigation  might  be  perpetuated,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and 
disgrace  of  the  judicatory. 

VU.  When,  however,  those  who  have  protested,  consider  the  answer  of 
the  majority  as  imputing  to  them  opinions  or  conduct  which  they  disavow, 
the  proper  course  is,  to  ask  leave  to  take  back  their  protest,  and  modify 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  their  views.  Thia 
alteration  may  lead  to  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  answer  of  the 
majority  ;  with  which  the  whole  affair  ought  to  terminate. 

YIII.  None  can  join  in  a  protest  against  a  decision  of  any  judicatory, 
except  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote  in  said  decision. 


OHAPTEB  X. 

Jurisdiction, 

I.  When  a  member  shall  be  dismissed  from  one  church,  with  a  view  to 
his  joining  another,  if  he  commit  an  offence  previous  to  his  joining  the 
latter,  he  shall  be  considered  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  which 
dismissed  him,  and  amenable  to  it,  up  to  the  time  when  he  actually  be- 
comes connected  with  that  to  which  he  was  dismissed  and  recommended. 

II,  The  same  principle  applies  to  a  minister,  who  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  which  dis- 
missed him,  until  he  actually  becomes  a  member  of  another. 

lU.  If,  however,  either  a  minister  or  a  private  member  shall  be  charged 
with  a  crime  which  appears  to  have  been  committed  during  the  interval 
between  the  date  of  his  admission  and  his  actually  joining  the  new  body, 
but  which  did  not  come  to  light  until  after  he  had  joined  the  new  body, 
that  body  shall  be  empowered  and  bound  to  conduct  the  process  against 
him. 

lY.  No  Presbytery  shall  dismiss  a  minister,  or  licentiate,  or  candidate 
for  licensure,  without  specifying  the  particular  Presbytery  or  other  eccle- 
siastical body  with  which  he  is  to  her  connected. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Limitation  of  Time, 

I.  When  any  member  shall  remove  from  one  congregation  to  another, 
he  shall  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  church  membership  and 
dismission,  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  regular  member  of  that  church ; 
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anlesfl  the  charch  to  which  he  removes  has  other  satisfactory  means  of 
information. 

II.  No  certificate  of  church  membership  shall  be  considered  as  valid 
testimony  of  the  good  standing  of  the  bearer,  if  it  be  more  than  one  year 
old,  except  where  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  a 
church. 

III.  When  persons  remove  to  a  distance,  and  neglect,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  to  apply  for  testimonials  of  dismission,  and  good  standing,  the 
testimonials  given  them  shall  testify  to  their  character  only  up  to  the  time 
of  their  removal,  unless  the  judicatory  have  good  information  of  a  more 
recent  date. 

lY .  If  a  church  member  has  been  more  than  two  years  absent  from  the 
place  of  his  ordinary  residence  and  ecclesiastical  connections,  if  he  apply 
for  a  certificate  of  membership,  his  absence,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
church  respecting  his  demeanour  for  that  time,  shall  be  distinctly  stated  in 
the  certificate. 

Y.  Process,  in  case  of  scandal,  shall  commence  within  the  space  of  one 
year  after  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed ;  unless  it  shall  have  re- 
cently become  flagrant.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  church  member, 
after  removing  to  a  place  far  distant  from  his  former  residence,  and  where 
his  connection  with,  the  church  is  unknown,  may  commit  a  crime,  on 
account  of  which  process  cannot  be  instituted  within  the  time  above  spe- 
cified. In  all  such  cases,  the  recent  discovery  of  the  church  membership 
of  the  individual,  shall  bo  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  crime  itself 
having  recently  become  flagrant.  The  same  principle  also  applies  to 
ministers,  if  similar  circumstances  should  occur. 


^oetrq. 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  CLOCK. 

^Tis  midnight; — ^and  the  Old  Year  past  is  flown ; 
Time's  new-born  king  advances  to  the  throne. 
Hark  to  the  sounds  as  from  yon  tower  they  roll  I 
What  lessons  bring  they  to  the  listening  soul  ? 

The  bell  strikes  one  I  One  God  enthroned  on  high, 
Turns  on  thy  soul  the  lightning  of  his  eye. 
What  sees  He  there  ? — Does  that  Omniscient  ray 
Disclose  thy  blindness,  or  illume  thy  way? 

The  bell  strikes  ttoo  I — Ikoo  worlds  await  the  dead ; 

A  heaven  of  love,  a  gulf  of  woe  and  dread. 

Friend  I  if  thy  soul  to  its  own  place  should  go, 

Say,  would  it  soar  to  heaven,  or  sink  to  woe  ?  /^^  j 
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Three  sounds  the  bell  I— And  well  die  strokes  agree 
With  God  triune,  the  One  Almighty  Three, 
la  He  thj  Father  ?    Is  the  Son  thy  friend  ? 
The  Heavenly  Dove— does  He  on  thee  descend? 

F<mr  strokes  are  pealing  from  the  tongne  of  time  I 
Pour  ancient  empires  darkened  earth  with  crime. 
Christ's  kingdom  rose  and  bade  the  shades  depart ; 
Say^ hath  this  kingdom  dawned  within  thy  heart? 

Five  strokes  are  on  the  bell  I — Five  senses  bind 
The  ontward  world  to  the  indwelling  mind. 
0,  when  these  senses  fail,  this  body  dies, 
Hast  thou  a  mansion  built  in  yonder  skies  ? 

Six!  Six!  the  watchman  sounds ! — These  heavens  were  spread, 
These  seas,  these  mountains  in  six  days  were  made. 
When  rocks  shall  melt,  and  seas  no  more  shall  be, 
Hast  thou  secured  a  Friend  to  plead  for  thee? 

Seven  strikes  the  clock  I — the  holy  number  seven  ! 
A  seven-fold  glory  fills  the  courts  of  heaven, — 
0  may  a  seven-fold  grace  on  thee  bestowed, 
Admit  thy  soul  into  that  blest  abode  I 


i^i^^  hours  are  struck — Eight  men,  from  Jesse  sprung, 
Stood  up  before  the  Seer — he  moved  along, 
And  o'er  the  least  poured  forth  the  sacred  dew — 
If  thou  art  lowly,  God  will  seal  thee  too. 

Nine  strokes  resound  I — Nine  hundred  years  and  more, 
The  worid's  first  fathers  trod  life's  circle  o'er. 
0  when  thy  life's  brief  period  shall  decline, 
May  Christ  exalt  thee  to  the  life  divine  I 

Tsn  from  the  belfry  sounds  I — Tsn  great  commands 
Came  down  from  heaven,  graved  by  Jehovah's  hands. 
Death  if  thou  break'st  but  one  ;  thou  hast  broke  all ! 
Take  hold  of  Christ,  or  thou  to  woe  must  fiiU  I 

Eleven  the  bell  now  peals ! — Eleven  the  band 
That  heard  the  ascending  Saviour's  last  command ; 
Quick  to  obey,  they  spread  the  Gospel  round — 
Dost  thou  do  all  thou  canst  to  swell  the  sound  ? 


Twelve  strokes  resound ! — Twelve  months  complete  the  year ; 
They  pass  like  dreams:  the  eternal  day  draws  near. 
The  Young  Tear  is  before  you,  fresh  and  new — 
What  on  God's  tablet  shall  it  write  for  you  ? 

Frances  M,  Caulkins.         • 
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NIGHT. 


GbntlT;  0  Night  1  as  falling  snow 
O'er  closing  flowers,  and  waters  flow, 

Thv  wing  is  cast; 
And  calm  and  deep  thy  shadows  lie, 
As  early  thoughts  that  cannot  die, 

Within  the  Past 


And  now,  in  yon  bine  vault  on  high, 
The  countless  priesthood  of  the  sky, 

Serene  and  still. 
With  holy  incense,  pnre  and  free. 
Reflected  from  Eternity, 

Their  censers  fill. 


Whence  comest  thon,  0  solemn  Night  I 
With  speaking  ?nnds,  and  worlds  of  light, 

A  wondrous  band  ? 
Thy  presence  wins,  as  sunbeams  dew, 
My  souPs  deep  aspirations  to 

The  Spirit  Land. 


Dim  with  the  hues  of  earthly  birth, 
And  heavy  with  the  dust  of  earth, 

The  weight  of  Life ; 
My  struggling  spirit  draws  from  thee 
Power  to  contend  with  destiny- 
Strength  for  the  strife. 


Thv  shadows  D'er  my  burning  brain, 
Fall  as  the  drops  of  cooling  rain 

On  the  parched  dust ; 
And  gratefully  I  kneel  to  pray 
For  a  brave  heart  to  treaa  Life's  way — 

For  changeless  trust, 

PkUaddphia  ''Press." 
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THE  DIGNITY  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY, 

AND  THE    DISLOTALTT  OF  THE    CHURCHES  IN   OUR  LARGE    CITIES, 
IN  WITHHOLPING   THEIR  SONS  FROM   THE   WORE.* 

Every  reader  of  the  Scriptures  has  admired  the  exquisite  pic- 
ture, the  approach  of  heralds  upon  the  distant  mountains,  charged 
with  joyful  tidings.  With  a  primary  reference  to  the  Messiah,  as 
the  great  messenger  of  God  to  men,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle  for  asserting,  that  it  was  also  designed  as  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  for  it  is  so  quoted  and  applied 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Romans. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  minute  exposition  of  the  terms 
used  by  the  prophet,  but  to  make  the  passage  the  foundation  of 
some  remarks  upon  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  I  am  impelled  to  this  by  a  special  consideration,  which 
candour  requires  me  to  state. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office,  have  had  their  attention  called  to  a  fact  of  peculiar 
and  painful  significance,  to  wit :  the  small  number  of  young  men 
in  onr  larger  towns  and  cities,  such  especially,  as  stand  in  no  need 
of  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Church,  who  have  of  late  years 
devoted  themselves  to  this  work.     Considering  the  numbers,  the 

*  A  sennon,  preached  in  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  January, 
I6tb,  1859.  By  Hsnby  A.  B.  Boardhan,  D,D.,  fi-om  Isaiah,  52  : 7,— «  How  beautiful 
opon  the  moaDtain«  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace  j  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation  j  that  saith  unto 
Zion, '  Thy  God  reignelh  I'  "  OQ IC 
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intelligence,  and  the  affluence,  comprised  in  our  Churches,  in  any  of 
the  principal  cities,  together  with  the  general  ability  and  efficiency 
of  their  pastors,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  large  and  con- 
stant accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  from  this  source.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise.  These  flourishing  Churches  contribute  but 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  their  sons  to  this  service,  par- 
ticularly if  the  statement  be  confined  to  the  class  just  now  specified. 
It  is  not,  that  fewer  young  men  are  converted  in  these  congrega- 
tions than  in  the  rural  districts.  But  they  seek  other  occupations. 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  nei  attractions  for  them.  They 
prefer  a  secular  to  a  spiritual  calling — the  world  to  the  Church. 

Every  one  must  feel  that  there  is  a  fault  somewhere.  Is  it  with 
our  children  ?  Is  it  with  our  mode  of  training  them  7  J&  it  with 
the  prevailing  systems  of  education  ?  These  questions  are  but  too 
pertinent.  Different  parties  might  answer  them  differently.  But 
there  is  one  thing  apparent,  the  sacred  office  is  not  held  in  proper 
estimation.  There  is  an  obvious  necessity  for  inviting  both  parents 
and  their  children  to  consider  this.  It  may  assist  them  in  adjust- 
ing their  plans  of  life  by  a  more  scriptural  standard.  It  may  save 
them  some  unavailing  regrets. 

The  general  proposition  to  be  laid  down,  on  this  subject,  is,  that 
God  has  put  signal  honour  upon  thk  Christian  ministry,  by 

CLOTHING  it  WITH  A  DIGNITY,  AN  IMPORTANCE,  AND  A  USBFULNBSS, 
WHICH  CAN  BR  CLAIMBD  FOR  NO  OTHER  OFFICE. 

The  terms  employed  here  may  possibly  bring  before  the  mind 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  which  was  directly  instituted  by  the  Deity, 
to  stand  between  himself  and  the  people,  to  offer  sacrifices  on  their 
behalf,  and  to  be  the  only  medium  by  which  they  could  approach 
him  in  their  formal  worship. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  an  order  of  men  clothed  with  these  exalted 
functions,  might  justly  challenge  a  pre-eminence  in  dignity  and  rank 
above  the  rest  of  the  race.  But  we  arrogate  no  such  position  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  not  priests. 
The  New  Testament  knows  no  official  priesthood  but  that  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  himself  both  Priest  and  sacrifice,  sole  Priest 
and  sole  sacrifice  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  moment  we  pass 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  the  sacerdotal  element  vanishes. 
There  is  no  temple,  no  altar,  no  incense,  no  robed  and  mitred  me* 
diators  between  God  and  man.  The  whole  gorgeous  paraphernalia 
of  the  AaroAic  ritual  has  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  it,  we  behold 
a  church  severely  simple  in  its  worship  and  sacraments,  and  a  min- 
istry commissioned,  not  to  ofi*er  sacrifices,  but  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

But  in  denying  the  sacerdotal  character  of  this  office,  we  dero- 
gate nothing  from  its  proper  dignity  and  value.  The  outward  pomp 
of  the  Hebrew  ceremonial  may  impress  the  senses ;  but  we  may 
argue  with  the  Apostle,  ^'  if  that  which  is  done  away  was  glorious, 
much  more  that  which  remaineth  is  glorious.''    That  whole  dispen- 
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aalion  was  in  order  to  this  one.  The  Levitical  priesthood  and  the 
temple  were  merely  to  usher  in  the  Christian  minister  and  the 
8anet«ary.  With  the  great  sacrifice  promised  and  prefigured  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostacy,  there  was  given  to  the  world  the  final 
and  complete  revelation  of  the  Divine  will ;  the  Church  was  re- 
moolded  into  its  last  and  permanent  form  (for  this  world) ;  and  the 
■nniatry  was  instituted  to  carry  forward  the  great  design  of  its  or- 
ganization. 

There  is,  then,  no  secular  office  or.  rank  which  may  claim  bo  au- 
fU9t  an  origin.  In  all  the  arrangements  of  human  affairs,  we  de- 
voutly acknowledge  a  superintending  Providence.  He  is  the  source 
of  political  authority  and  civil  government.  ^^  The  powers  that 
b«  are  ordained  of  God."  His  agency  has  been  exerted  in  fram- 
ing the  various  types  of  Christian  civilization,  and  establishing  the 
professions  and  occupations  which  find  place  in  the  social  structur^. 
But  for  none  of  these  was  the  way  specifically  prepared  by  a  pre- 
liminary dispensation  extending  through  many  centuries.  None 
of  them  is  shadowed  forth  in  those  holy  oracles  which  embody  all 
that  the  Deity  saw  fit  to  communicate  to  man,  during  a  period  of 
four  thousand  years,  for  his  perpetual  guidance.  This  honour  be- 
longs to  the  sacred  ministry  alone.  And  we  claim  for  it  herein  a 
superiority  to  any  and  all  the  distinctions,  organic  or  subordinate, 
which  pertain  to  human  society. 

This  estimate  of  the  office  will  be  confirmed,  by  adverting  to  the 
eireumetaneee  attending  its  institution. 

In  the  68th  Psalm  there  is  an  eloquent  passage  descriptive  of 
the  Saviour's  ascension,  surrounded  by  shining  ranks  of  angels. 
^'The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels ;  the  Lord  is  among  them  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 
Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive,  tJtou 
hast  received  gifts  from  men;  yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the 
Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them."  The  Apostle,  in  writing  to 
the  Ephesians,  cites  this  passage  and  applies  it  to  Christ.  And 
he  then  refers  to  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  by  way  of  exem- 
plifying these  ascensian  gifts  received  by  the  Saviour  from  the 
Father,  and  by  him  bestowed  upon  the  world.  ^^  And  he  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pas- 
tors and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all 
OMie  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ."  The  very  minuteness  of  this  enumeration, 
comprehending  as  it  does,  both  the  extraordinary  ai^d  the  ordinary, 
the  temporary  and  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Church,  shows 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  transaction.  No  sooner  has 
the  Bedeemer  returned  a  conqueror  to  his  throne,  and  entered  upon 
his  glorious  reward,  than  he  establishes  the  ministry  on  a  per- 
petual foundation,  as  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  blessings  with 
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which  he  can  endow  the  world.  Had  it  been  some  politiealor 
scientific  dignity  which  he  created  with  this  solemnity^  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  it  would  haye  commanded  the  reverenoe 
and  stimulated  the  aspirations  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  as  the  noblest 
of  all  disltinctioDs.  Is  it  less  august  or  less  worthy  of  homage,  be* 
cause  it  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  secular  office  ? 

So  far  from  it,  we  derive  from  this  circumstance  another  argu- 
ment to  illustrate  its  pre-eminent  worth  and  importance:  it  is 
epiritiLal  in  it9  aims  and  objects. 

It  is  the  common  characteristic  of  the  pursuits  which  are  habitu- 
ally, though  not  always  avowedly  compared  with  it,  that  they  begin 
and  end  with  this  world.  Commendable  they  may  be,  useful,  eseen- 
tial  to  the  very  existence  of  society,  and  implicated  with  our  dearest 
earthly  relations  and  rights ;  but  they  belong  exclusively  to  the 
life  that  now  is.  Let  us  glance  at  the  two  professions  which 
attract  to  themselves  so  large  a  portion  of  the  educated  talent  of 
every  Christian  country.  No  one  would  permit  himself  to  disparage 
these  professions.  No  State  can  rise  to  a  high  pitch  of  civilization, 
without  a  learned  and  able  judiciary,  and  a  skilful  medical  faculty* 
The  annals  of  the  bar  and  of  medicine  present  an  array  of  distin- 
guished names,  which  reflect  honour  upon  the  human  race.  And 
yet  it  will  not  be  claimed  for  them,  that  the  objects  they  contem- 
plate are  the  most  important  which  can  engage  the  human  mind. 
One  of  them  has  to  do  with  questions  of  property  and  personal 
liberty,  and  with  the  administration  of  government.  The  other  is 
concerned  about  health  and  life.  Restricting  the  view  to  the  pre* 
sent  world,  there  are  no  subjects  better  deserving  our  profound 
study,  or  more  suitable  to  exercise  our  best  powers,  than  these. 
But  they  are  shut  in  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  orb  we  dwell 
upon.  Not  one  of  them  pierces  that  fragile  curtain,  which  divides 
the  seen  from  the  unseen,  the  transient  from  the  eternal. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  truth.  The  too  common  effect  of  them, 
with  ardent  minds,  is,  to  blind  them  to  all  which  lies  beyond  their 
field  of  view.  There  are  honourable  exceptions,  but  eminent  law- 
yers and  physicians  are  not  apt  to  be  active  Christians.  Their 
pursuits  are  too  engrossing  and  too  distracting,  to  encourage  any 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  must  even  be 
charged,  that,  as  actually  prosecuted,  they  often  foster  prejudices 
which  are  unfriendly  to  the  personal  reception  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  somewhat  unusual  for  men  deeply  enlisted  in  these  professions, 
to  become  Christians.  It  is  well  if  those  who  are^  Christians, -do 
not  allow  their  piety  to  deteriorate  under  the  influence  of  their 
absorbing  avocations.  This  is,  by  no  means,  a  uniform  result,  but 
numerous  examples  mark  the  point  as  one  of  danger. 

When  we  turn  from  these  two  professions  to  the  third,  which, 
like  them,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet,  ^^  liberal,"  a  v^dely  differ- 
ent scene  opens  to  the  view.  The  ministry,  it  is  true,  is  not  dis- 
severed from  the  present  world.     The  themes  with  which  it  is  con- 
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versant,  are  interlaced  with  all  our  affairs,  with  oar  duties  and  our 
pleasures,' our  temptations  and  our  trials,  our  successes  and  our 
rererseS)  with  all  our  business,  all  our  plans,  all  our  desires,  and 
all  our  motives.  Its  jurisdiction  comprises  whatever  life  comprises, 
whether  it  be  life  in  the  senate  or  in  a  cell,  life  on  a  throne  or  in 
a  hovel.  But  this  is  not  its  whole  field.  The  broad  realm  with 
which  the  Christian  ministry  has  to  do,  is  eternity.  It  addresses 
i^lf  to  man's  immortal  nature.  Without  overlooking  his  terres- 
trial  relations,  its  primary  concern  is  with  his  relations  God-ward. 
It  seeks  to  reclaim  him  from  his  apostacy,  to  renew  the  concord 
between  himself  and  his  Maker,-  to  assist  and  guide  him  in  the 
duties  of  this  life,  and  prepare  him  for  the  life  to  come. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  design,  the  subjects  with  which 
it  is  occupied,  and  which  it  is  commissioned  to  press  upon  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  world,  are  the  most  momentous  ever  presented  to  the 
human  mind.  Regarded  simply  as  an  exercise  for  the  intellectual 
powers,  the  examination  of  such  themes  as  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  the  primitive  condition  and  the  fall  of  man, 
redemption,  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  the  new  birth, 
the  ground  of  pardon,  death  and  its  consequences,  and  the  future 
states  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  deserving  of  the  earnest 
study  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  race.  The  proper  tendency  of  such 
investigations  is  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  improve  the  heart. 
And  whatever  advantages  of  this  sort  they  may  involve,  must 
accrue  to  those  who  are  brought  into  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  them.  But  it  is  not  for  themselves  they  are  dealing  with 
dtese  subjects.  It  is  for  the  well-being  of  their  race.  It  is  to  stay 
the  curse  in  its  devastating  career ;  to  bring  back  this  revolted 
world  to  its  allegiance,  and  to  prepare  myriads  of  lost  sinners  for 
the  felicity  of  heaven.  If  you  speak  of  jurisprudence,  what  are 
human  laws  and  human  tribunals,  when  compared  with  that  Divine 
jurisprudence  which  aims  at  adjusting  the  high  relations  between 
God  and  man,  and  employs  the  ministry  in  working  out  its  sublime 
results  ?  If  you  speak  of  the  healing  art,  what  is  medical  skill 
with  its  rarest  and  best  achievements,  when  compared  with  the 
*  Balm  in  Gilead,  and  the  physician  there  ?'  If  you  speak  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  these  professions  upon  society,  who  shall  name 
them  as  in  rivalry  with  that  philanthropy  which  snatches  men  from 
an  eternal  hell,  and  raises  them  to  the  purity,  and  more  than  the 
happiness  of  angels  ? 

XiCt  the  appeal  be  made  to  facts.  Sum  up  the  results  of  a  life 
honourably  devoted  to  one  of  these  secular  professions,  and  wei^h 
against  them  the  results  of  a  life  faithfully  dedicated  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Let  the  two  examples  be  chosen  with  fairness  from 
the  same  grade  as  to  learning  and  ability.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  career  of  your  profound  jurist  or  your  able  and  sagacious 
physician,  may  present  a  spectacle  honourable  to  humanity  and  re- 
freshing to  every  cukivated  mind.    But  place  alongside  of  it  the 
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life  and  labours  of  ono  who  has  brought  the  same  measure  of  talent 
and  corresponding  acquisitions  into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And 
then,  lifting  the  curtain  so  that  the  aggregate  results  of  these  two 
lives  may  be  seen  as  in  the  light  of  eternity,  decide  which  has  been 
spent  to  the  best  purpose ;  which  has  yielded  the  most  fruit ;  which 
has  accomplished  the  most  for  the  true  ends  of  our  being. 

It  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  other  professions  supply 
numerous  incidental  methods  of  doing  good,  and  while  they  can 
sometimes  reach  objects  in  this  way,  which  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  ministry,  yet  with  this  latter  calling,  doing  good  is  not  an 
incident,  but  the  very  design  of  its  institution.  It  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  minister  to  do  good ;  that  for  which  he  is  made  a  minister 
and  to  which,  in  so  far  as  he  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master, 
he  devotes  his  powers.  It  is  doins  good,  too,  in  the  highest  form 
and  the  most  eifective  way.  While  the  whole  influence  of  bis 
labours  goes  to  fit  men  for  the  duties  of  the  present  scene,  and 
cheer  them  under  its  trials,  it  tells  directly  upon  their  eternal  well- 
being.  It  purifies  and  elevates  their  moral  nature.  It  harmonises 
their  jarring  passions.  It  nourishes  every  right  sentiment  and  af- 
fection. It  brings  them  into  sympathy  with  whatever  is  pure  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  It  helps  to  train  them  for  a  glorious 
immortality. 

Is  there  any  other  profession  of  which  this  can  be  said  ?  Chal- 
lenge whatever  merit  you  may,  for  those  who  have  served  their 
country  well  in  the  senate  or  in  the  field,  in  the  walks  of  business 
or  in  the  walks  of  science ;  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  achieve- 
ments lack  in  a  great  measure  those  qualities  which  stamp  the  fruits 
of  a  faithful  ministry  with  grandeur  and  stability  ?  Do  they  par- 
take of  the  indestructibility  of  the  soul  ?  Will  they  last  while 
the  soul  lasts  ?  Will  they  elude  the  final  conflagration,  and  reap- 
pear amidst  the  glories  of  that  realm  where -not  only  the  ransomed 
bow  before  Immanuel,  but 

''  Archangels  sonad  his  lofty  praise, 

Through  every  heavenly  street, 
And  lay  their  highest  honours  down 

Submissive  at  his  feet  ?" 

Questions  like  these  require  no  answer.  The  end  and  aim  of 
these  pursuits  is  earthly  and  temporal ;  it  is  only  the  spiritual  which 
is  imperishable. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere  human  estimate  of  the 
sacred  office.  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Ephesians,  it 
is  set  forth  as  the  grand  function  of  the  ministry,  to  perfect  the 
saints,  and  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  until  the  whole  Church  shall 
be  redeemed  and  sanctified  and  made  ready  for  her  Lord  ;  even  as 
anot&er  Apostle  has  it,  as  a  bride  is  adorned  for  her  husband.  Of 
all  the  institutions  in  our  world,  that  which  is  of  chief  account  in 
God's  esteem,  is  the  Church.     It  was  for  th^ake  of  the  Church 
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he  created  the  world ;  for  its  sake  he  preserves  the  world ;  and 
when  his  purposes  concerning  the  Church  are  accomplished,  he  will 
destroy  the  world.  There  is  even  ground  to  believe  that  he  has  put 
greftfter  honour  upon  the  Church  than  upon  any  other  work  of  his 
hands  throughout  the  universe,  and  that  he  will  derive  from  it  a 
greater  revenue  of  glory.  For  the  strong  presumption  is  that  no 
other  sphere  has  been  honoured  with  such  a  display  of  his  perfec- 
tions as  that  presented  in  the  plan  of  redemption  ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  it  is  the  theme  of  adoring  study  to  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places. 

It  can  be  no  trivial  privilege  then  to  have  a  place  in  the  Church, 
even  the  very  humblest  place.  It  were  better  to  be  a  door-keeper 
in  that  house  of  Ood,  than  to  dwell  in  the  proudest  of  earth's 
palaces.  But  the  ministry  are  exalted  beyond  this.  It  is  their 
august  and  benevolent  mission,  although  poor  earthen  vessels,  with- 
out merit  or  efficiency  of  their  own,  to  carry  forward,  as  humble 
instmments  in  God's  hand,  the  enlargement  and  the  victories  of  the 
Church.  He  has  sent  them  forth  as  his  heralds  and  ambassadors^ 
to  publish  the  salvation,  and  to  say  unto  Zion,  '^  Thy  God  reign- 
eth !"  He  emplovs  their  agency  in  bringing  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  gathering  them  into  his  fold.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  saved,  are  converted  through  their  labours.  It  is  by  his 
own  blessing  upon  their  fidelity  and  zeal,  that  the  Saviour  is  to 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul ;  and  that  the  last  and  richest  of  his 
<<many  crowns,"  is  to  bejewelled  for  the  great  coronation-day. 

Quietly,  it  may  be,  they  pursue  their  work  ;  here,  among  the 
outcasts  of  a  large  city ;  there,  among  the  reckless  seamen  on  the 
strand  ;  here,  among  the  jungles  of  Hindostan ;  there,  among  the 
clay  villages  of  Africa.  The  world  takes  small  note  of  their  toils. 
It  is  taken  up  with  the  doings  of  camps  and  cabinets,  with  litera- 
ture and  science,  with  trade  and  industry.  But  to  His  eye  who 
sees  all  things,  and  gauges  all  by  an  unerring  standard,  theirs  is 
the  great  interest  of  earth.  In  comparison  with  the  work  those 
unobtrusive,  uncared-for  men  are  doing,  the  deliberations  of  senates 
and  the  flotillas  with  which  commerce  decorates  the  ocean,  are  of 
trifling  moment.  These  are  the  agents  and  symbols  of  earthly 
kingdoms ;  those  are  humble  architects,  indeed,  but  not  one  blow 
they  strike,  nor  one  prayer  they  breathe,  is  lost ;  for  they  are 
carnring  forward  a  kingdom  which  is  to  last  forever. 

Nor  need  it  much  concern  them,  that  they  lack  human  sympa- 
thy* They  are  more  then  compensated  by  the  sympathy  their 
work  awakens  in  a  better  sphere.  Earth  slumbered  when  its 
Saviour  was  born ;  but  Heaven  filled  the  midnight  air  with  hal- 
lelujahs. So  earth  heeds  not  the  labours  of  that  Saviour's  ser- 
vants ;  but  heaven  looks  on  with  eager  gaze  ;  and  for  every  soul 
tjiat  is  won  from  sin  and  Satan,  a  fresh  tide  of  joy  is  poured  through 
all  their  glittering  ranks ;  for  there  is  joy  among  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.     This  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
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darkness,  is  theirs  no  less  than  ours.  Other  wars  waged  in  o«r 
world  may  or  may  not  interest  them.  Bat  to  everything  pertain- 
ing to  this  war,  they  are  keenly  alire.  And  since  the  ministers  of 
religion  are  appointed  to  be  the  standard-bearers  in  this  conteatyit 
may  be  presumed  that  these  bright  spirits  feel  some  pecnUar  sym- 
pathy in  their  toils  and  trials.  That  cannot  be  an  insignificMit 
work,  which  thus  concentrates  upon  itself  the  regards  of  the  hea* 
venly  hosts.  Nor  is  that  an  office  to  be  contemned  even  by  the 
loftiest  of  earth's  potentates,  around  which  cherubim  and  seraphim 
love  to  hold  their  encampment. 

Other  views  of  the  ministry  will  suggest  themselves  to  any  per- 
son disposed  to  pursue  the  subject.  Let  this  very  partial  and 
cursory  survey  of  it  suffice  to  jnetify  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  expressed,  respecting  the  low  estimate  of  it  entertained  in 
our  churches.  Unless  we  have  altogether  mistaken  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  there  is  no  other  office  among  men  which  Grod  has 
clothed  with  such  honour,  none  which  he  has  made  so  indispensable 
to  the  progress  of  our  race  in  virtue  and  holiness,  and  to  their  ever- 
lasting well-being.  How  surprising  and  how  mpurnful  it  is,  that 
a  profession  which  he  had  graced  with  all  this  dignity  and  worth, 
should  come  to  be  disparaged,  even  by  those  who  owe  to  it,  under 
God,  their  own  deliverance  from  the  curse  and  all  their  hopes  for 
eternity !  What  a  miserable  return  is  this  to  make  to  him  who 
bestowed  this  office  upon  the  world,  as  one  of  the  very  first  and 
greatest  of  his  ascension-gifts,  and  who  has  linked  with  it  the  happi- 
ness of  the  race  in  all  comins  generations ! 

In  using  this  language,  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  a  Divine  pre- 
rogative to  call  men  to  the  ministry.  *^  No  man  taketh  this  honour 
to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God."  Nor  has  the  Church  ever 
suffered  so  much  from  any  one  cause,  as  from  mere  man-made  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  one  thing  to  defend  the  prerogative  of  God ;  qoite 
another  to  weave  a  disguise  for  our  own  worldliness.  The  saered 
office  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  law  of  Providence, 
that  men  must  be  trained  for  the  particular  sphere  they  are  to  oc- 
cupy. Grod  does  not  now  summon  men,  one  from  his  plough, 
another  from  his  fishing-net,  a  third  from  the  receipt  of  custom, 
and  endow  them  by  a  celestial  afflatus  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  miracles.  Claiming  the  same  right  in  the  offspring  of  his  peo- 
ple as  in  themselves,  and  comprehending  them  alike  in  bis  covenant 
of  grace,  he  leaves  it  to  Christian  parents  to  educate  their  children 
for  him ;  and  he  will  then,  in  due  time,  show  them  in  what  voca- 
tion they  may  best  serve  him.  It  is  not  our  duty ;  it  is  not  our 
right  to  say,  ^'  This  child  shall  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."  It  is 
our  privilege,  and  it  may  be  our  duty,  to  say,  ^^  If  the  Lord  will, 
I  desire  that  this  child  may  be  a  minister ;  and  I  will  endeavour  so 
to  educate  him  as  believing  that  he  may,  perad venture,  be  called  to 
this  work.** 

Just  here  is  where  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Church.     So  en- 
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iMigled  with  the  world  is  the  Christianity  of  our  great  cities,  that, 
as  a  general  things  Christian  parents  do  not  admit  the  claiTns  of  the 
DuniBtry  upon  their  sons,  nor  put  forth  any  snitable  exertions  to 
train  them  for  it.  The  tone  of  soeietj  is  intensely  seeular.  The 
ineidental  education  our  ohildr en. receive,  so  much  more  potent  for 
good  or  ill  than  their  formal  studies,  is  but  slightly  leavened  with 
tme  godliness.  The  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  by  current 
events,  are  away  from  real  religion,  not  towards  it.  As  they  tra- 
verse the  jocund  path  of  youth,  numerous  objects  lippeal  to  their 
natural  sensibilities  and  vagrant  passions.  They  are  smitten  with 
ambition.  They  feel  the  stirrings  of  avarice.  They  sigh  for  ad- 
venture* Beligious  services  lose  their  vest.  And  when  a  profes- 
sion is  to  be  chosen,  they  have  neither  heart  nor  fitness  for  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Not  unfrequently  the  prime  considera- 
tion wluch  turns  them  aside  from  it,  is  the  sordid-  one  of  a  support 
or  a  fortune.  Many  a  young  man  of  promising  ability  and  exem- 
plary character,  has  spent  his  days  in  amassing  money,  who,  hu^ 
manly  speaking,  might  have  been  a  burning  and  shining  light  in 
the  ministry.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  lack  wise  and  faithful  coun- 
sel. And  in  place  of  the  glorious  fruits  of  an  earnest  ministry, 
all  he  has  had  in  the  end,  to  show  for  life,  has  been  a  heap  of 
golden  ore ;  or,  possibly,  a  sorrowful  record  of  fortunes  made  and 
lost,  winding  up  with  an  impoverished  manhood  and  a  damaged 
repatation. 

Will  it  be  controverted,  that  there  is  an  evil  here  which  demands 
the  cahn  and  serious  attention  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
beneficent  fruits  of  the  present  auspicious  revival  with  which  our 
country  is  visited,  that  it  has  greatly  augmented  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  But  the  whole  bearing  of  the  argu- 
ment with  which  we  have  been  occupied,  is  upon  the  disloyalty  of 
oir  metropolitan  Christianity  in  withholding  the  children  of  the 
covenant  from  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  It  need  not  be  dis- 
guised, th^t  the  ministry  requires  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
tfiose  who  enjoy  the  social  advantages  common  to  the  youth  in 
these  cities.  And  there  is  no  household  amongst  us,  which  might 
not  regard  it  as  a  signal  distinction,  to  have  one  of  its  sons  called 
of  God  to  this  high  office. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  crowded  state  of  the  other  professions. 
Every  one  knows  that  they  are  filled  to  repletion.  The  ministry 
alone  needs  to  be  largely  reinforced.  From  hundreds  of  millions 
of  our  race,  the  cry  is  wafted  to  our  ears,  '^  Come  over  and  help 
us."  There  is  no  hope  for  these  millions  except  in  the  Grospel  of 
Gkrist.  For  ^^  how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ;  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard ;  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ^  and  how 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?*'  As  it  is  written,  ^^  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and 
fcmg  glad  tidings  of  good  things."  p,,.ed.vGoogle 
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Is  there  any  nobler,  loftier,  better  service  to  which  a  child  can 
be  dedicated,  than  this  ?  Will  the  parents  here  take  their  children 
and  lay  them  a  living  sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  and  say,  each  for 
himself,  ^^  Here,  Lord,  I  give  to  thee  my  best  earthly  offering. 
Accept  this  beloved  child  as  thine.  Renew  his  heart.  Enrich  him 
with  thy  grace.  Help  me  to  train  him  up  for  thee.  Baptise  him 
with  thy  Spirit.  And  show  him  in  thine  own  time  and  way,  how 
he  may  best  serve  and  glorify  thee  in  the  Church."  Can  it  be 
doubted,  that  if  this  were  the  prevailing  temper  among  Christian 
parents,  God  would  bless  and  honour  the  Church  by  calling  many 
more  of  its  sons  into  the  ministry  ? 

Nor  is  it  parents  only  who  are  concerned  in  this  matter.  A 
discreet  and  faithful  teacher  may  do  much,  to  direct  the  minds  of 
pious  youth  to  this  important  subject,  and  to  guide  them  to  the 
threshold  of  the  sacred  office.  What  a  blessing  to  be  instrumental 
in  introducing  even  a  single  youth  of  genuine  Christian  character 
and  proper  intellectual  qualifications,  into  the  ministry. 

But  this  subject,  above  all,  makes  its  appeal  to  young  men  who 
have  given  themselves  to  the  Saviour,  and  have  hope  of  eternal 
life  through  his  blood.  I  may  not  affirm  that  it  is  your  duty,  any 
of  you,  to  enter  the  ministry.  Better  to  cut  off  a  right  hand  or  to 
pluck  out  a  right  eye,  than  to  do  this  unless  you  are  called  of  God. 
But  I  may  and  must  say  to  you,  that  but  for  a  low  standard  of 
piety  in  the  churches,  this  subject  would  lie  before  your  minds  in 
a  different  light  from  that  in  which  young  men  are  apt  to  contem- 
plate it.  I  say,  a  low  standard  of  piety.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  Christian  activity  in  the  land,  and  there  are,  by  God's  blessing, 
numerous  conversions,  but  all  this  may  consort  with  an  inadequate 
standard  of  religion.  If  this  were  elevated  to  the  scriptural  point, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  deep  anxiety  and  of  importunate  prayer 
with  Christian  parents,  that  it  might  please  God  to  bless  them  and 
their  honseholcb,  by  bringing  at  least  one  of  their  sons  into  the 
ministry.  In  this  way,  you  would  be  trained  to  reflect  more  upon 
the  subject  of  personal  religion.  And,  once  brought  into  the 
Church,  you  would  weigh  with  greater  seriousness  the  question, 
whether  you  were  or  were  not,  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

This  may  still  be  the  duty  of  some  among  you,  who  have  already 
embarked  in  other  pureuite.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  within 
these  walls,  that  young  men  have  exchanged  other  professions,  with 
bright  prospects  of  success  and  honour  opening  upon  them,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  nobler  service  of  the  sanctuary.  And  in  every 
one  of  these  instances,  God  has  crowned  them  and  their  ministry 
with  a  rich  blessing.  May  he  so  order  events,  that  what  has  been, 
may  be  again  and  again  in  this  place. 

AH  I  ci|n  do,  is  to  commend  this  question  tp  your  serious  and 
prayerful  consideration.  And  as  one  of  the  helps  to  the  due  esti- 
mate of  it,  and  to  your  own  growth  in  grace,  let  me  counsel  you  to 
read,  that  is,  to  have  in  hand  habitually,  the  reading  of  such  works 
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as  the  lives  of  Henry  Martyr,  Legh  Richmond,  McCheyne,  and 
others  of  kindred  character.  Peradventore,  the  Providence  and 
Spirit  of  God  may  yet  show  you,  that  you  have  something  higher 
and  better  to  live  for  than  the  accumulation  of  property,  or  the 
fading  laurels  of  some  secular  profession. 


CHRIST  AT  THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE. 

(From  the  Edinbargh  Witness.) 

In  the  lone  desert,  bj  the  silent  sea, 

The  multitudes  were  gathered.    From  afar, 

In  trooping  myriads  and  in  many  garbs, 

To  seek  the  star-told  King  and  Seer  they  came. 

The  swarthy  Idumean,  bnghtly  robed, 

Had  caught  the  wondrous  news  from  rumour's  wing, 

And  left  his  dwelling  in  the  chiselled  rock. 

The  ranger  of  the  desert  wild  and  bare, 

The  wiry  Arab,  mingled  in  the  throne. 

There  stood  the  Roman  soldier,  proudly  stem, 

As  one  whose  right  hand  held  the  sceptre-sword, 

Beneath  which  cowered  the  world.     Here  crouched  and  leered 

The  hated  publican.    There  stood  erect, 

As  one  who  eyed  the  recreant  crowd  beneath 

From  some  prond  crag  of  Sinai,  critic-priest, 

The  scowlinff  Pharisee.    Fain  would  he  speak. 

And  quell  this  Prophet  with  the  ancient  law  ] 

But  wonder  held  him  mute  and  strange  surmise ; 

Seemed  that  the  law  itself  was  in  his  ears ) 

Seemed  that  the  voice  which  spake  on  Sinai  once 

Spake  now,  though  not  in  thunder.    Silence  deep 

Wrapt  all  that  crowd,  while  from  truth's  primal  fount 

Train's  words  flowed  forth,  and  from  the  fount  of  power 

The  words  of  might  creative.    Through  the  throng 

The  slow  procession  brought  the  pallia  corse 

To  where  He  stood.    He  spake.    The  spark  of  life, 

Kindlinff  with  sudden  gleam,  lit  up  again 

Those  glazed  and  sunken  eyes ;  life's  bounding  stream 

Swept  through  those  withered  limbs.    Anon  there  came 

Those  who,  with  violence  and  utmost  strength. 

Forced  on  a  maniac  tenanted  br  fiends. 

Wildly  he  shrieked ;  and  glared  upon  the  throng 

With  madness-blasted  brow,  unUl  he  came 

Beneath  that  eye  where  love  eternal  beamed, 

Leagued  with  all-potent  power.    Then  dropped  his  arms ; 

Then  all  the  tortured  sinews  of  his  face 

Relaxed  into  a  mildly  radiant  smile ; 

And  the  wild-flickering  madness  in  his  eye 

Grew  still  and  steadfast  in  one  fixed  gaze 

On  Him  whose  word  had  saved ;  then  melted  down 

Into  the  first  soft  tear  of  Christian  love. 

Now,  on  the  western  hill,  with  viewless  step, 
The  slowly-pacing  eve  had  bid  farewell  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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To  day's  departinj^  monarch.    Long  and  dark 

Lay  the  deep  shadows  of  the  twilight  hills 

On  the  lulled  wave  of  purple  Galilee. 

But  far  on  the  horizon,  where  the  sun 

Had  laid  his  bnming  brow,  a  massy  ridge 

Of  pillared  clouds,  with  splintered  peaks  of  gold, 

Stood  black  and  bodeful,  while,  at  intervals, 

The  distant  thunder  groaned  among  the  hills. 

Then  to  their  divers  homes  the  parting  crowd 

Struck  o'er  the  mountains  through  the  thickening  gloom. 

Not  much  they  talked,  but  mused  on  ancient  days 

And  ancient  prophet-words,  and  pondered  deep 

If  Israelis  promised  Prince  were  come  at  last. 

But  see,  the  hovering  clouds,  in  legions  black. 
Spread  o'er  the  sky;  forth  rush  the  whirlwinds  loud. 
Binding  the  sultry  air.    The  darkened  hills 
Shiver  beneath  the  blast ;  the  slamberiug  sea 
Wakes  at  the  call,  and  knits  its  brows  in  rage. 
Lo  I  in  the  furrows  of  the  foaming  deep 
A  fragile  bark  is  labonring.    Round  their  prey 
The  surges  rave  like  midnight  wolves,  and  show 
Their  white  teeth  glimmering  through  the  murky  night. 
Within  that  bark  is  fear,  and  wild  dismay, 
And  shuddering  terror,  settling  to  despair, 
In  every  breast  save  one.    A  single  form 
Lies  slumbering.    On  the  close-pressed  eyelids  rests 
The  placid  sleep  of  wearied  infancy. 
But  on  the  brow  there  hangs  a  mystic  weight. 
Of  wisdom  shadowed  o'er  by  speechless  woe ; 
Yet  love  that  will  not  change  smiles  through  the  whole. 
They  feared  to  wake  Him  ;  but  the  fear  of  death 
Pricked  keen  within  them.    Then  they  knelt,  and  said, 
"  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish."    He  arose  j 
And  looked  abroad  upon  the  working  storm. 
The  wild  winds  knew.  Him,  and  the  crested  waves ; 
And  the  loud  blast  sank  to  a  muttered  growl. 
As  waiting  for  his  words.     He  raised  his  voice ; 
And,  while  a  radiance  shone  around  his  brow, 
And  God-light  beamed  forth  from  his  eye  serene, 
Said,  Peace,  be  still !    The  thunder  overhead 
That  instant  ceased,  as  if  it  held  its  breath. 
The  battling  tempest  lowered  its  standard  proud. 
And  died  upon  the  deep  without  a  moan. 
The  awe-struck  surges  cowered  with  drooping  heads ; 
And  as  He  closed  his  lips,  the  sea  was  still. 

Behold  I  along  the  calmly-slnmbering  deep, 
The  guardian  mountains,  faintly,  fairly  wreathed 
In  slow-receding  vapour,  while  upsprings. 
O'er  the  blue  glimmering  hills  of  Galilee, 
Walking  in  brightness  through  her  purple  paths. 
The  maiden  of  the  night,  the  silver  Moon, 
And  the  soil  brilliants  of  the  Southern  Cross 
Fall  on  the  lustrous  mirror  of  the  sea. 

Z,  E.  D. 
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EEVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

We  published,  last  month,  a  Report  of  the  Gommittee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  We  now  propose  to  make 
some  remarks  open  the  subject,  prefacing  them  with  a  few  collate- 
ral suggestions. 

In  oar  judgment,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  the  revision 
of  the  FoEM  OF  GovBBKMENT  was  not  committed  to  the  same 
Oomroittee.  Although  opposed  to  such  a  measure  at  the  time  it 
was  before  the  Assembly,  we  now  believe  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  have  adopted  it,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Various  parts  of  the  Form  of  Government  are  fairly  open  to 
judicious  emendation ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  more  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  words,  "  church,"  "  congregation,"  and  "  people  ;"  who 
shall  TOte  for  pastors  and  ruling  elders ;  how  ministers  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  their  charges ;  and  various  matters,  which  have  always 
been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  discussion. 

2.  In  former  revisions  of  the  Standards  of  the  Church,  the 
Form  of  Government  has  always  been  included  with  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  The  experience  of  the  Church  naturally  discovers, 
from  time  to  time,  improvements  in  the  outer  framework  of  its 
ecclesiastical  system.  Our  fathers,  with  all  their  attachment  to  the 
governmental  standards,  subjected  both  parts  of  the  Book,  namely, 
government  and  discipline,  to  two  revisions  within  the  space  of 
Uiirty  years  :  and  it  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  revision  of 
either  has  been  undertaken.  The  two  parts  naturally  go  toge- 
ther. 

3.  Our  people  are  averse  to  frequent  changes  in  our  Book,'  as 
well  as  to  material  ones.  Whilst  the  Church  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  emendation,  there  was,  therefore,  a  better  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing judicious  improvements  in  both  of  these  departments, 
than  to  take  them  up  separately. 

The  motion  of  the  eminently  '^judicious"  Dr.  Hoge,  to  include 
the  Form  of  Government  in  the  revision,  was  lost,  chiefly  for  three 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  defects  of  the  Book  of  Discipline 
caused  much  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  Church,  and  at- 
tained a  prominence  beyond  those  of  the  Form  of  Government. 
In  the  second  place,  the  revision  of  the  Form  of  Government  was 
not  brought  before  the  Assembly  by  overture  from  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal body.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the  discussion,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  Government,  turned  on  the  most  radical  and  impracticable 
points  that  could  have  been  suggested, — the  change  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly  from  Presbyteries  to  Synods,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissions.  Perhaps  both  of  these  propositions  will  be 
ultimately  adopted ;  the  first,  at  least,  is  a  matter  of  growing 
necessity.     We  only  affirm  that  the  Assembly  preferred  to  leave 
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the  Form  of  GoTernment  nntoached,  rather  than  to  agitate  at  pre- 
sent changes  of  sach  relative  and  real  magnitude. 

It  is  worth  considering,  whether  it  is  too  late,  even  now,  to  refer 
to  the  same,  or  to  another  committee,  the  revision  of  the  Form  of 
Government,  together  with  the  amended  Report  of  the  Booh  of  Dis- 
eipline. 

If  it  be  considered  inexpedient  to  make  any  movement,  at  the 
present  time,  towards  revising  the  Form  of  Government — and  on 
this  point  we  have  no  great  zeal — ^we  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  re- 
committing the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Book  of  Discipline 
either  to  the  same  Committee,  with  or  without  additions,  or  to 
another  Committee ;  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Great  caution  and  delay  have  always  been  practised  in  pre- 
vious revisions  of  our  standards.  At  the  formation  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  in  1788,  and  at  the  important  revision  of  1821,  the  Re- 
ports, after  being  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  were  recommitted  for 
further  improvement  and  consideration.*  The  history  is  given  in 
the  January  number  of  this  Magazine. 

2.  Our  Church  has  paid  comparatively  little  attention,  as  yet,  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee.  The  Report  has,  indeed,  been  pub- 
lished in  our  newspapers  and  magazines,  but  it  is  a  very  long  docu- 
ment, and  the  proposed  changes  were  not  specified  in  the  Report. 
There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  very  few,  even  of  our  ministers, 
have  fully  examined  the  matter.  A  discussion  in  the  Assembly  will, 
of  course,  throw  light  upon  the  points  in  dispute  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  other  business,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Assembly  will 
be  able  to  mature  its  views  so  as  to  send  the  alterations  in  the  wisest 
form  to  the  Presbyteries  ?  We  fear  not.  In  the  midst  of  the  nu- 
merous discussions  of  the  next  Assembly,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days  will  probably  be  devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  is  it  well  to  dis- 
pose so  hastily  of  fundamental  principles  and  regulations  that  are 
to  bind  the  Church  for  years  to  come  ? 

8.  The  Report,  although  a  very  able  one,  does  not,  in  every  par- 
ticular, meet  public  expectation.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  ever 
felt  disposed  to  pay  more  deference  to  the  judgment  of  men  than 
of  the  brethren  who  compose  this  Committee.  And  yet  no  indi- 
vidual, however  inferior  in  intellect,  is  bound  to  yield  his  opinions 
to  those  who  seem  to  be  even  pillars  in  the  Church.  The  wisest 
men  cannot  be  expected  to  digest  perfectly  a  code  of  discipline,  in 
all  its  parts,  at  a  meeting  of  four  or  five  days.  Whilst  we  repeat 
the  conviction  that  an  abler  committee  could  not  be  found  in  the 
Church,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  Report  is  a  perfect  one, 
or  that  its  decisions  are  to  be  received  with  implicit  faith.  We 
neither  depreciate  the  acknowledged  ability  of  these  respected  and 
beloved  brethren,  nor  arrogate  to  ourselves  an  unbecoming  and  un- 

•  At  the -revision  of  1806,  only  two  alterations  were  made  in  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline ;  and  these  were  clearly  desirable,  and  admitted  of  no  debate.    See  p.  23. 
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lawfal  office,  when  we  ventnre  to  affirm  that  their  Report  contains 
some  things  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  and  omits  others  that 
ought  to  be  incorporated  into  it.  Assuming  that  important  modi- 
fications and  improvements  may  be  submitted,  and  even  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  we  yet 
maintain  that  the  wiser  course  is  not  to  press  a  decision  upon  the 
Presbyteries  until  after  the  careful  scrutiny  of  another  Qeneral 
AMembly* 

4.  An  additional  reason  in  favour  of  this  course  is,  that  nothing 
can  be  lost  by  the  delay,  whilst  very  much  may  be  gained  by  a  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter. 

Instead  of  recommitting  the  Report,  the  same  object  would  be 
answered  by  referring  it,  after  a  full  discussion  on  each  of  its  pro- 
positions, to  another  Assembly ;  but  the  first  suggestion  strikes  us 
as  the  wisest,  if  either  be  adopted ;  because  a  Committee  could  re- 
view the  Report  with  care  during  the  interval,  and  could  best 
arrange  the  exact  language  of  the  alterations  it  might  be  deemed 
expedient  to  submit  finally  to  the  Presbyteries. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
received  in  the  conciliatory  and  unprejudiced  spirit  which  dictates 
them,  we  proceed  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Revised  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. Our  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  fir%t  chapter, 
in  which  the  same  subjects  are  treated  of,  in  the  old  and  the  new 
Book. 

I.   THE  NATURE   OP  AN   "  OFFENCE." 

The  first  material  alteration,  proposed  by  the  Committee,  is  in 
the  definition  of  an  *^  offence."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Revised 
Book  makes  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  be  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Scriptures  as  expounded  in  the  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Present  Book.  Revised  Book. 

An  offence  is  anytbing  in  the  princi-  An  offence,  the  proper  object  of  disci- 
ples or  practice  of  a  church  member,  pliDe,  is  anything  in  the  faith  or  prac- 
which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  tice  of  a  professed  believer  which  is 
or  whieh^  if  it  he  not  in  its  own  nature  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  Con- 
ainfulj  may  tempt  others  to  sin^  or  mar  fession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and 
their  spiritual  edification.    1,  3.  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster 

Assembly,  being  accepted  by  the  Pres'^ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  as  standard  expositions  of 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  in  relation 
both  to  faith  and  practice.     1,  2. 

We  presume  that  the  alteration  of  the  Revised  Book  will  be  uni- 
versally acquiesced  in  as  right,  and  therefore  wise.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  definition  of  the  present  Book  was  ever  adopted,  especially 
as  it  varied  from  the  language  of  the  original  Book.  The  original 
Book  and  the  revised  Book  agree  in  defining  nothing  as  an  of^nce 
which  cannot  be  made  to  appear  such,  from  the  Word  of  Cro^.g|^ 
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II.    ARE   BAPTIZED   CHILDREN   SUBJECT  TO   DISCIPLINE? 

The  reader  will  observe  the  difiference  between  the  two  Books* 

Present  Book.  Revised  Book. 

All  baptized  persons  are  members  of  All  baptized  persons^  being  members 
the  Church,  are  nnder  its  care,  and  sab-  of  the  Church,  are  under  its  government 
jeci  to  its  TOvemment  and  discipline  ;  and  irainvngy  and  iriien  they  hmve  al- 
and when  thej  have  arrived  at  the  years  rived  at  years  of  discretion,  they  are 
of  discretion,  they  are  bound  to  perform  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  mem- 
all  the  duties  of  church  members.     1, 6.    bers.      Only  ihose,  however,  who  have 

made  a  profeiiicnoffaUh  in  Christ 
are  proper  su^eets  of  judicial  proieeu- 
turn,    1, 3. 

We  have  several  objections  to  the  change  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

1.  "  Let  well  enough  alone,"  is  a  good  principle  in  Church  or 
State.  The  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  within  the  range 
of  ecclesiastical  adjudication.  Why,  then,  should  the  case  be  au- 
thoritatively prejudged  so  far  as  to  deny  discipline  to  any  of  those 
who  are  called  "  members  of  the  Church  ?"  Is  it  not  far  better  to 
leave  the  Book  as  it  is,  and  to  allow  the  Church  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  a  more  consistent  position  on  this  interesting  and 
important  subject  ? 

2.  The  alteration,  even  if  in  the  right  direction,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  It  need  not  be  incorporated  into  the  Book ;  because 
the  General  Assembly  might  give  under  its  own  authority,  the 
requisite  definition  and  explanations  respecting  discipline,  without 
a  constitutional  provision.  The  present  Book  permits  discussion, 
and  the  subject  has  been  several  times  before  the  Assembly  ;  but 
the  Revised  Book  summarily  removes  baptized  members  from  be- 
yond the  reach  of  judicial  discipline  of  any  kind. 

8.  The  proposed  change  obscures  the  whole  subject  more  than 
ever.  The  baptized  children  are  still  regarded  as  "  members  of 
the  Church,"  and  under  its  ^^  government  and  training,"  but  they 
are  excluded  from  its  "  discipline" — the  word  "  training"  being 
substituted  for  "  discipline."  Is  it  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
person  can  be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church,  and  yet  not  be  sub- 
ject to  its  discipline  7  Does  or  does  not  the  idea  of  ^^  government," 
which  the  Committee  retain,  include  that  of  discipline,  and  thus 
create  confusion  ;  and  would,  or  would  not,  the  Committee  allow  to 
the  Session  the  right  of  admonition  f  But  admonition  is  of  the 
nature  of  discipline.  And  supposing  that  the  person  offending 
refused  to  obey  a  notice  of  the  Session  to  appear  before  them,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  the  first  step  of  a  "judicial  prosecution," 
what  answer  could  be  given  according  to  the  Revised  Book  ?* 

*  Admonition  is  a  judicial  sentence,  according  to  ilie  Revised  Book  of  Discipiioe. 
See  ch.  iv,  sect.  8 :  "  The  accused,  if  found  guilty,  shall  be  admonished,  or  rebukedj 
or  excluded  from  Church  privileges,"  &c.     See  also  ch.  v,  sect.  9. 
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The  Revised  Book  olearly  maintains  that  the  Session  have  no 
judicial  atUhority  whatever  over  the  baptized,  non-professing, 
members.  These  members  may  blaspheme,  commit  adultery,  and 
scandalize  the  name  of  Christ  with  impunity,  so  far  as  Church  dis- 
cipline is  concerned.  Will  this  doctrine  be  tolerated  ?  We  trust 
not.  The  power  of  restraint  and  of  separation  from  the  Church 
belongs  to  its  just  authority.  Those  who  come  in  by  covenant  and 
baptism,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  out  in  some  mode,  if  they 
dishonour  the  principles  of  the  covenant.  But,  if  they  may  be 
separated  in  any  way  from  the  Church,  they  ought  to  have  a  trial, 
provided  one  be  demanded.  The  Revised  Book,  however,  expressly 
forbids  the  judicial  prosecution  of  these  baptized  offenders.  It 
admits  them  into  the  Church ;  but  when  there,  allows  them  the 
Uberty  of  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  without  being 
guilty  of  an  ^^  offence.''  They  are  under  ^^  government  and  train* 
ing,-'  but  not  under  "discipline  !"  Now  we  venture  to  ask  whether 
any  Presbyterian  would  consider  "government"  of  any  avail  in  his 
household,  which  disowned  discipline  ;  and  what  kind  of  domestic 
training  would  that  be,  which  allows  offences  to  go  unpunished  ?  Is 
the  training  of  the  Church  so  different  in  its  nature  as  to  dispense 
with  discipline  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  professed  believers  stand  in  a  different  relation 
to  the  Church  than  baptized  persons,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
under  a  different  code  of  discipline,  we  may  admit  it ;  but  we  de- 
mand in  reply  some  code  of  discipline,  whatever  it  be.  The  Revised 
Book  provides  none.  It  complicates  the  whole  question ;  and  leaves 
it  in  far  greater  obscurity  than  the  old  Book. 

4.  The  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the  old  Book,  has  been  there  for 
seventy  years^  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1788.  To  alter  it,  after  so  long  a  sanction,  would  be  seized 
upon  at  once  by  the  opposers  of  infant  baptism,  and  by  others,  as 
an  '^  evident  token  of  perdition''  to  our  doctrine  of  infant  church- 
membership.  There  would  be  not  only  to  them  the  appearance  of 
abandoning  our  principles,  but  to  many  among  our  own  body,  the 
conviction  of  its  reality. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  change,  if  made,  would  offend 
the  consciences  of  many  brethren.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on 
which  the  public  sentiment  of  our  denomination  is  more  sensitive 
than  on  that  of  the  relatlbn  of  the  children  of  believing  parents  to 
the  Church.  The  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  by  t^s  sword  of 
revision,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  painful  and  unprovoked  contro- 
versy. 

6.  The  change,  proposed  by  the  Committee,  takes  the  lowest 
possible  view  of  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  Church, 
consistently  with  the  idea  that  they  are  members  in  any  sense  at 
all. 

Two  theories  appear  to  be  entertained  in  our  Church,  respecting 
the  discipline  of  baptized  children.     The^rs^  is  that  of  our  present 
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Book,  which  regards  and  treats  as  members  of  the  Charch,  and 
subject  to  its  discipline,  all  baptized  persons,  as  well  as  those  who 
make  a  profession  of  religion.  The  second  theory  considers  bap- 
tized persons  to  be  in  the  relation  of  minors,  who,  unless  they  pro- 
fess faith  in  Christ  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  forfeit 
their  Church  standing^  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church."^  The  proposal  of  the  Committee  entirely  excludes  dis- 
cipline. It  maintains  that  baptized  non-professing  members  are  never 
subject  to  the  discipline  at  any  time  or  in  any  sense ;  and  thus 
absolutely  changes  the  principle  of  our  Book,  and  does  not  even 
tolerate  the  old  theory  in  the  Church.  It  is  the  lowest  and  most 
derogatory  view  of  church  membership  that  can  be  entertained, 
without  renouncing  the  very  idea.  Are  we  willing  to  alter  the 
Book,  at  a  time  when  more  consistent  and  rigid  views  of  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  her  baptized  children  are  beginning  to  pre- 
vail ?  Will  our  General  Assembly  and  our  Presbyteries  sanction 
an  alteration,  whose  tendency  is  to  impair  the  growing  obligations 
of  judicatories  and  private  members,  and  to  relax  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  our  Church,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  ? 

Dr.  Hodge,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Cummittee,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  proposed  change :  ^^  This  section  bears 
on  its  face  evidence  of  being  a  compromise,  and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  compromises,  it  does  not  hang  well  together.  We  voted 
for  it,  however,  and  share  the  responsibility  of  recommending  its 
adoption,  although  we  prefer  the  old  form.  The  fact  that  we  never 
knew  of  any  baptized  person,  not  a  communicant,  being  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  process,  reconciled  us  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule, 
as  reported.  So  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  all  baptized  persons 
are  under  the  government  of  the  Church,  the  principle  involved  in 
the  case  is  saved."     Rep.  1858,  p.  698. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  change  in  the  time-honoured  views  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  result  of  "compromise."  Dr. 
Hodge  might  have  said  not  only,  "  as  is  apt  to  be  with  compro- 
mises, it  does  not  hang  well  together ^^  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
principle  is  sacrificed,  and  the  stricter  view  gets  the  worst  of  it.  A 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterianism  is  undoubtedly 
undermined  in  this  change.  The  brethren  in  the  Committee  repre- 
sented two  parties  in  the  Church.  Dr«  Hodge  remarks,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  article,  that  "  fundamenfitl  principles,  underlying 
these  questions  of  detail,  were  constantly. brought  into  view,  and  it 
was  in  reference  to  those  principles  that  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  and  difficulty  of  adjustment  were  experienced."     The  point 

*  Tlie  advocates  of  the  first  theory  often  use  the  illustration  of  minors  to  set  forth 
the  distinction  between  the  baptized  and  the  professing  Church  members ;  but  accord- 
ing to  their  views,  the  baptized  members  continue  to  be  minors  until  they  make  a 
profession  of  religion.  The  advocates  of  the  second  theory  difier  as  to  the  time  when 
minority  ceases;  some  maintaining  that  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  a  proper  time,  and 
others  that  the  "  years  of  discretion"  commence  before  that  period. 
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in  question  was  the  one  that  involved  more  true  Preshyterian  doc- 
trine than  any  other  in  the  whole  Book  of  Discipline. 

Dr.  Hodge,  although  he  preferred  the  old  form,  declares  that  he 
was  reconciled  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  as  it  is  reported,  by  the 
fact  that  "  he  never  knew  of  any  baptized  person,  not  a  communi- 
cant, who  was  made  the  subject  of  judicial  process."  Three  facts 
deserve  to  be  weighed  in  the  opposite  scale.  1.  If  the  principle  of 
disciplining  baptized  persons  be  a  true  one,  as  hitherto  maintained 
in  the  standards  of  our  Church,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of  laxity  of  practice,  but  our  practice  ought  to  be  made  to 
conform  to  our  views  of  truth.  2.  A  considerable  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  towards  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  infant  church-membership.  The  laxer  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  which  prevailed  just  before  the  division  of  the  Church, 
have  been  gradually  made  to  yield  to  the  only  consistent  view  of 
infant  church-membership  which  can  be  sustained.  8.  Cases  of 
discipline  among  delinquent  church  members  of  this  character,  have 
actually  occurred,  and  have  been  followed  by  the  most  beneficial 
results.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion of  discipline  would  be  more  frequent  and  greatly  blessed,  if 
our  standards,  instead  of  being  changed  so  as  to  disown  discipline, 
had  more  specifically  defined  its  principles  and  forms. 

Previous  looseness'  of  practice  ought  not  discourage  the  Church 
from  persevering  attempts  at  reformation.  In  former  days,  lax 
views  of  baptism  prevailed  quite  extensively,  and  in  some  sections 
of  the  Church  almost  universally.  So,  also,  persons  were  formerly 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  with  comparatively  little 
examination.  To  this  day,  many  congregations  ignore  the  office  of 
deacon.  The  ^^Plan  of  Uniony*'  too,  was  once  universally  ac- 
quiesced in,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  borders.  But 
shall  a  temporary  departure  from  Presbyterian  principles  be  re- 
ceived as  a  sufficient  plea  for  their  perpetual  reconciliation  ?*  If  a 
failure  to  act  up  to  our  principles  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  relax 
them,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  abandon  the  idea  that  baptized 
children  are  even  under  the  "government"  of  the  Church;  for 
comparatively  few  ministers  and  sessions  treat  the  baptized  children 
differently  from  any  other  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  principle  of  infant  church- 
membership  is  "  saved"  by  the  simple  admission  that  baptized  chil- 
dren are  "  under  the  government"  of  the  Church.  Government 
being  made  to  exclude  discipline,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Committee,  the  principle  is  saved  only  on  paper,  whilst  it  is  lost  in 
practice.  How  would  the  church-membershij)  oi  professing  Ghris- 
tians  appear,  even  on  paper,  if  it  was  admitted  that  they  were 
"  under  the  government"  of  the  Church,  but  not  subject  to  its  dis- 
cipline ?     How  much  salvation  of  principle  would  be  included  in 
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an  anomalous  relationship  of  this  sort,  endangering  the  hononr  of 
the  Church  and  the  glory  of  its  King  ?  From  thp  nature  of  the 
case,  government  without  discipline  is  mere  instruction  or  advice. 
Eli  taught  his  children,  but  he  '*  restrained  them  not."  He  said, 
^^  Why  do  ye  such  things  ?"  neglecting  to  add  discipline  to  his  ex- 
hortations. In  like  manner,  Independency  gives  it  counsel  or  ad- 
vice, and  it  lays  down  princnples  and  conclusions  in  cases  afifecting 
ministers  and  churches ;  but  being  shorn  of  the  right  of  discipline, 
its  decisions  possess  no  binding  force.  The  principle  saved  !  Yes, 
saved  like  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  welded  fast  to  solid  rock ;  saved 
from  efifectual  working. 

We  trust  that  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Presbyteries,  will 
never  sanction  a  change  that  thus  disparages  and  obscures  the 
church-membership  of  the  children  of  the  covenant.  Rather  let  our 
practice  ascend  to  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  truth  of  our 
present  standards,  than  our  principles  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
new  revision.  The  change  is  uncalled  for ;  it  is  radical ;  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  old  principles ;  it  is  offensive ;  it  is  unnecessary ;  it  is 
exposing  us  to  the  taunts  of  adversaries.  If  the  practice  of  the 
Church  has  seemed  to  tolerate,  by  implication,  the  proposed  inno- 
vation, let  it  be  remembered  that  acquiescence  in  a  particular  policy 
through  supineness  or  inadvert-ence,  is  very  different  from  a  consti- 
tutional injunction  to  persevere  in  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  baptized  children  stand  in  a  different  relation 
to  the  Church  than  professing  Christians,  the  fact  may  be  admitted 
without  sanctioning  the  radical  change  propounded.  Without  de- 
manding that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  shall  be  administered  in 
precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  communicants,  we  insist 
that  the  baptized  members  shall  not  be  cut  off  altogether  firom  its 
privileges.  Either  let  a  new  section^  or  chapter ^  be  added  to  the 
Booh  on  the  subject  of  baptized  children,  or  let  the  Book  remain  ae 
it  is.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  when  she 
revises  her  standards  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  ^'  do  not  well  hang 
together."  If  our  practice  does  not  accord  with  our  principles,  at 
least  let  our  principles  be  consistent  with  each  other. 

The  original  Book  of  1788  states  the  proposition  in  a  truly 
logical  form  :  ^^  InasrmLch  as  all  baptized  persons  are  members  of 
the  Ohurchj  they  are  under  its  care,  and  subject  to  its  government 
and  discipline.*'  That  statement  "  hangs  well  together."  Our 
present  Book  has  precisely  the  same  words,  simply  omitting  '^  in- 
asmuch as."  The  language  of  the  Revised  Book  is  illogical  and 
inconsistent,  and  '^  does  not  hang  well  together." 
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NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  SOIBNCB; 

THB   nfPOBTANCBy   AND   BBST  HBTHOD,   OF  ITS  IKSTRUOTION. 

All  intelligent  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  existing  relations  of  science  and  revelation.  The  time 
was  when  theology  conld  be  called  mistress  of  the  sciences,  and  in- 
fidelity was  simply  metaphysical  rather  than  scientific ;  but  since 
the  Reformation  one  after  another  they  have  been  breaking  away 
from  their  ancient  pupilage,  and  running  into  seclusion,  indifference, 
and  antagonism. 

The  material  sciences  are  in  more  or  less  serious  collision  with 
received  interpretations  of  Scripture;  the  mental  and  moral 
sciences  already  invite  new  interpretations;  and  even  those 
sciences  which  have  compelled  a  modification  of  old  interpretations 
are  still  without  that  logical  connection  with  revealed  truth  of  which 
they  may  be  presumed  to  be  susceptible.  , 

Thus  that  body  of  human  knowledge,  commonly  regarded  as  most 
exact  and  certain,  is  fast  detaching  itself,  in  jarring  fragments,  from 
that  body  of  divine  knowledge,  commonly  regarded  as  most  sacred 
and  beneficent;  and  the  sisterhood  of  the  sciences,  having  parted 
hands  at  the  very  shrine  where  they  were  nurtured,  are  wandering 
estranged  and  disbanded. 

The  feeling  of  this  rupture  pervades  the  whole  community  of 
scholars,  ranging  between  the  extremes  of  confident  scepticism  on 
the  one  side,  ana  vague  misgiving  on  the  other,  with  an  unsatisfac- 
tory suspension  of  judgment  among  conservatives. 

And  its  traces  have  become  conspicuous  in  actual  controversies 
now  pending  at  almost  every  point  of  contact  along  the  entire 
range  of  secular  and  sacred  learning.  In  cosmogony,  both  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial,  we  have  the  uniformitarians  against  the  catas- 
trophists ;  in  ethnology,  the  polygenists  against  the  monogenists ; 
in  archsBology,  the  naturalists  against  the  supernaturalists ;  in  psy- 
chology, the  materialists  against  the  spiritualists ;  in  ontology,  the 
pantheists  against  the  monotheists ;  and  in  social  science,  the 
socialists  against  the  millenarians  ;  while  in  the  summary  depart- 
ment of  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  we  have  the  two  opposing  lines 
marshalled,  as  if  for  a  last  decisive  encounter  by  a  system'*'  which 
arrays  the  embodied  results  of  human  research  against  divine  re- 
velation on  the  avowed  principle  that  science,  by  the  very  law  of 
its  growth,  can  only  3ubsist  upon  the  extinction  of  theology,  and  is 
destined  at  once  to  destroy  and  supersede  it. 

Nor  is  this  schism  confined  to  the  learned,  but,  like  every  great 
intellectual  movement,  already  extends  to  the  masses,  among  whom 
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it  may  survive  long  after  it  shall  have  received  sentence  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  philosophy. 

It  would  be  needless  to  bring  proof  of  a  state  of  opinion  and 
parties  so  obvious  and  familiar.  All  that  is  here  attempted  is,  in 
view  of  admitted  facts,  to  present  the  three  following  points : 

I.  The  logical  reconciliation  or  affiliation  of  the  naturaland  re- 
vealed sciences,  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  is  an  increasing 
want  of  our  time. 

II.  This  want  is  best  supplied  by  means  of  professorships,  occu- 
pying the  ground  common  to  both. 

III.  Such  professorships  are  most  efficient  and  useful  when 
established  in  secular  institutions,  and  addressed  to  candidates  for 
the  learned  professions. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  general  importance  and  timeli- 
ness of  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  question  among  those  who  haye 
at  heart  either  interest.  We  need  only  mention  two  or  three  exist- 
ing evils,  in  the  remedy  of  which  both  parties  are  equally  con- 
cerned. 

1.  The  present  anarchy  of  the  sciences,  consequent  upon  the  schism 
among  them,  is  itself  an  evil,  to  which  only  the  charlatans  of  the 
one  party,  and  the  bigots  of  the  other,  could  be  blind.  The  genuine 
lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  on  whichever  side  he  may  be  ranged, 
instinctively  recoils  from  this  widening  breach  between  our  know- 
ledge of  the  works  and  of  the  word  of  God,  and  craves  all  possible 
reconciliation,  if  only  as  an  intellectual  necessity  and  a  rational 
ideal.  That  human  science  must  yet  reflect  divine  omniscience,  or 
that  divine  revelation  must  yet  be  supported  by  a  human  demon- 
stration, is  at  once  a  yearning  and  a  presentment  of  the  philoso- 
phic mind. 

The  unity  of  knowledge  is  as  axiomatic  as  the  unity  of  truth. 

2.  Accompanying  the  former  evil,  is  the  secularization  of  learn- 
ing and  the  sectarianism  of  the  professions.  The  mere  pedants  of 
either  calling,  the  divines  and  savans,  sundered  by  professional  an- 
tipathies that  render  them  almost  incapable  of  appreciating  each 
other's  peculiar  enthusiasm,  instinctively  seclude  themselves  in 
routine  labours  and  special  researches ;  and  seek  no  intellectual 
commerce  beyond  them ;  but  original  investigators  and  actual 
contributors  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge,  in  all  the  walks  of 
learning,  soon  find  themselves  meeting  together  on  the  high  ground 
of  first  principles,  and  in  proportion  as  they  there  realize  a  com- 
munity of  opinions  and  aims  will  they  avoid  hurtful  collision,  and 
further  each  his  own  beneficent  mission. 

In  seeking  to  establish  the  catholicity  of  learning  upon  the  unity 
of  science,  philosophy  puts  on  the  garb  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
lover  of  truth  becomes  also  the  lover  of  his  kind. 
^  3.  Among  more  practical  and  obvious  evils,  are  the  scepticism 
in  religion,  radicalism  in  politics,  and  sensualism  in  art  (both  in- 
dustrial and  aesthetic),  which  infest  our  whole  modern  civilization. 
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A  few  eztremists  may  affect  to  regard  this  sore  coDfltct  between 
reason  and  aathority,  order  and  progress,  material  and  spiritual 
^tore,  as  normal,  necessary,  or  remediless;  bat  there  are  this 
honr  in  all  lands,  and  sects,  and  parties,  and  classes,  enthusiastic 
belieyers  in  social  regeneration,  as  at  once  within  the  vision  of  pro- 
phecy and  the  scope  of  history. 

The  ideasof  philosophers  become  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
a  logical  compact  of  trath  and  knowledge,  among  thinkers  and 
scholars  most^  sooner  or  later,  be  followed  by  a  practical  compact 
of  institutions  and  interests  among  the  masses. 

That  each  of  these  evils  has  its  incidental  and  compensating  good, 
need  not  be  questioned.  Artificial  divisions  of  science  are  as  con- 
venient as  they  are  unavoidable;  professional  zeal  promotes  research 
and  erudition ;  and  even  sodal  agitations  only  relieve  truth  and 
virtae  against  error  and  vice.  But  when  we  have  duly  acknow- 
ledged these  mercies  of  our  transitional  state,  there  still  remains 
the  dnty  and  the  testimony  of  further  progress  and  higher  improve- 
ment. 

Nor  could  there  be  conceived  a  problem  more  sublime  and  mo- 
mentons,  than  that  which  is  thus  thrown  upon  our  age  for  solution. 
To  ascertain  the  respective  spheres,  prerogatives,  and  methods  of 
human  science,  and  divine  revelation ;  to  adjust  their  reciprocal 
relations  on  principles,  binding  upon  the  adherents  of  both ;  to 
apply  such  principles  throughout  the  sciences,  as  far  as  intersected 
by  revelation,  to  all  pending  controversies,  with  the  view  of  effect- 
ing every  practicable  adjustment;  to  gather  by  this  means  evidence 
of  a  growing  harmony  between  the  two  great  bodies  of  truth,  as 
they  accumulate  and  advance,  supporting,  interpenetrating,  and 
illustrating  each  other,  and  at  length  grasp  that  law  of  their  his- 
toric development,  by  means  of  which,  we  may  account  for  their 
present  disseverance,  and  anticipate  their  ultimate  coincidence ;  in 
a  word,  to  render  science  more  and  more  theological,  and  theology 
more  and  more  scientific ;  and  thus  gradually  heal  the  immense 
schism,  which  for  centuries  has  been  stealthily  invading  the  most 
cherished  opinions,  institutions,  and  interests  of  mankind :  these  are 
objects  which  have  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  felt  in  all  their 
moral  value  and  grandeur.  They  are  not  the  transient  concerns 
of  any  calling,  sect,  or  party,  but  the  lasting  and  catholic  interests 
of  humanity.  And  though  no  single  mind  or  generation  may  accom- 
plish them,  yet  the  bare  conception  and  attempt  would  themselves 
be  their  own  sufficient  reward. 

Already  a  host  of  labourers  have  been  silently,  though  without 
concert,  working  at  this  grand  problem,  and  the  past  yields  up  a 
cheering  precedent  of  success  in  the  future.  The  actual  history  of 
the  sciences  shows  that  the  law  of  their  procession  is  a  gradual 
return  into  that  theology  out  of  which  they  have  been  departing, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  they  become  complete,  they,  by  their 
own  discoveries,  do  but  authenticate  the  facts  and  demonstrate  the 
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truths  of  revelation.  Astronomy  has  already  emerged  from  the 
mists  of  infidel  criticism  with*  an  OTcrwhelming  exhibition  of  the 
God  of  Scripture,  as  also  the  God  of  Nature ;  and  the  reason- 
able presumption  is,  that  the  whole  train  of  the  sciences  in  their 
logical  order,  will  follow,  until  the  entire  Deity  as  revealed  shall 
be  also  demonstrated ;  that  illostration  of  his  natural  attributes 
afforded  by  physics,  at  length  finding  its  crown  and  complement  in 
a  still  more  glorious  illustration  of  his  moral  attributes  at  the  hands 
of  ethics.  Even  geology  may  yet  elucidate  Genesis,  and  sociology 
forecast  the  Apocalypse,  the  one  by  a  scientific  revision  of  the 
course  of  nature,  and  the  other  by  a  scientific  prevision  of  the  course 
of  humanity.  There  can  be  no  lasting  breach  between  science  and 
omniscience. 

As  yet,  we  are,  indeed,  but  in  the  thick  of  this  conflict.  Fiercer 
collisions,  no  doubt,  await  us  from  the  more  undeveloped  sciences, 
than  any  we  have  survived.  If  astronomy  could  excite  such  war- 
fare at  the  mere  outposts  of  revelation,  when  it  dwarfed  the  earth 
into  an  atom  in  the  immensity ;  if  geology,  at  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  strikes  such  a  panic,  now  that  it  threatens  to  reduce  man 
to  an  ephemeron  in  the  planetary  history ;  and  if  ethnology  is 
actually  jarring  the  foundations  with  its  effort  to  degrade  him  into 
an  autochthon,  in  the  scale  of  being :  what  may  we  expect  when  at 
length  the  citadel  is  assailed  by  those  sciences  which,  like  biology, 
ethnology,  and  sociology,  having  human  nature  for  their  subject) 
and  involving  all  the  great  questions  of  human  duty  and  destiny, 
shall  impinge  upon  the  most  peculiar  and  exclusive  topics  of  inspi- 
ration, upon  the  actual  contents  as  well  as  credentials  of  the  hea- 
venly message  ?  He  would  be  blind,  indeed,  to  all  the  lessons  of 
history,  who  dreams  that  science  has  yet  reached  the  limit,  either 
of  its  contribution  or  of  its  opposition  to  revelation ;  and,  if  we 
may  be  cheered  by  past  victories,  not  less  should  we  be  warned  to 
prepare  for  coming  conflicts. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  premised, — the  call  for  acadbhig 
TRAINING  in  these  border  fields  of  natural  and  revealed  sciences- 
may  first  be  urged  the  obvious  unfitness  of  other  agencies. 

Neither  the  press  nor  the  pulpit,  of  themselves,  are  found  ade- 
quate to  the  emergency.  Both  are  too  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
social  influences,  to  reach  the  source  of  existing  evils,  being  of 
necessity  distributors,  rather  than  contributors  of  ideas ;  reflectors 
rather  than  manufacturers  of  opinion,  and  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
disturbing  interests  and  passions.  The  movement  must  originate 
beyond  the  sphere  of  popular  prejudice,  in  that  quiet  circle  of 
thinkers  and  scholars  where  Truth  is  prized  for  her  own  sake,  and 
sought  with  the  seal  of  the  votary.  The  tactics  and  the  drill  of 
this  warfare  are  not  to  be  learned  amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  by 
the  mere  tyros  and  bigots  who  are  in  such  haste  to  practise  them, 
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hnt  nrast  be  brought  thitber  by  those  who  have  been  sohooled  into 
aeientific  taatefl  and  habits. 

This,  at  least,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  is  the  judgment  of  in- 
telligent conservatives,  who  are  actually  in  the  field,  and  acquainted 
with  its  wants.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  throughout  both  the 
professions  and  the  laity,  that  the  subject  has  become  too  grave  to 
be  continued  as  a  mere  topic  of  periodical  review,  or  a  theme  of 
pulpit  declamation.  What  pastor,  lawyer,  or  physician,  if  he  has 
the  time  or  taste,  feels  competent  to  grapple  with  the  great  ques- 
tion, in  any  of  its  branches?  He  encounters  at  once  the  suspicion 
dl  having  got  beyond  his  province,  and  is  sure  of  the  contempt  of 
one  or  both  parties,  if  only  because  of  his  obvious  unfitness,  or 
supposed  professional  bias.  The  work  has  evidently  reached  the 
importance  of  a  special  work,  demanding  special  qualifications,  and 
the  addition  of  some  new  appliance,  of  a  more  permanent  and  orga- 
nic nature  than  any  now  in  use. 

And,  as  an  expression  of  this  tendency,  we  have,  besides  an 
extensive  literature  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  long  accumulat- 
ing, and  already  includes  many  learned  treatises,  either  in  the  inte- 
rest of  science  or  of  religion,  numerous  attempts  at  its  fixed  orga- 
nization as  an  institution,  in  the  form  of  prize  essays,  lectureships, 
uid  professorships,  variously  entitled,  '^Evidences  of  Christianity," 
^^ Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  or  Theology,"  "Revealed  Reli- 
gion in  its  connections  with  Natural  Science,"  ^^The  Bible  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Science,"  &;c. ;  a  movement,  too,  confined  not  to  scattered 
individuals,  but  beginning  also  to  show  itself  in  the  action  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies. 

Moreover,  while  experience  is  thus  showing  the  unfitness  of  other 
agencies,  it  is  also  bringing  us  into  a  position  to  estimate  the  fitness 
of  that  suggested.  The  existing  evils  already  named  can  only  be  met 
educationally  by  means  of  a  special  course  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion at  the  seats  of  culture,  where  they  stealthily  and  undesignedly 
originate,  and  are  unconsciously  harboured. 

1.  A  professorship  of  natural  and  revealed  science  would  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  knowledge.  So  long  as  the  two  are  rigidly  sepa- 
rated and  secluded  before  the  mind  of  a  student  forming  intellec- 
tual habits,  they  must  appear  antagonistic,  and  respectively  diverge 
toward  scepticism  and  bigotry ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  viewed 
in  their  connections  and  brought  into  some  logical  relationship  ;  in 
proportion  as  natural  science,  in  both  its  departments  of  physios 
and  ethics,  is  made  to  illustrate  the  character,  policy,  and  purposes 
of  the  God  of  revelation  and  revealed  science,  from  theology  to 
eechatology,  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  will 
they  be  found  to  be  but  branches  from  one  root  of  knowledge, 
living  and  growing  in  the  truth. 

2.  Such  a  professorship  would  promote  the  catholicity  of  learn- 
ing. As  a  means  of  expanding  the  youthful  mind,  ere  it  has  been 
narrowed  by  professional  prejudice,  and  as  a  fixed,  aggregating 
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centre  of  those  border  topics,  by  which  the  professionfl  are  accident- 
ally at  least,  if  not  logically,  connected  together,  it  woald  foster  the 
commerce  of  ideas  and  feelings  among  them,  irithoat,  at  the  same 
time,  interfering  with  that  division  and  distribution  of  labour  in 
which  alone  they  can  thrive. 

3.  Its  final  influence  upon  all  the  great  social  interests,  of  reli- 
gion, politics,  and  art,  would  be  salutary.  As  salt  cast  into  the 
fountain,  it  would  tend  to  heal  the  stream  of  intellectual  and  moral 
corruption,  by  correcting  that  sceptical  bias  with  which  the  edu- 
cated mind  is  going  forth  from  our  seats  of  learning,  and  in  its 
bearing  upon  all  contemporary  movements  in  science  or  philosophy 
remain  as  a  watch4ower  and  bulwark  of  truth  on  the  field  of  error. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  topic  so  .wide  and  rich,  would  demand 
an  amount  of  research  and  erudition  in  the  teacher,  and  a  degree 
of  maturity  and  scholarship  in  the  pupil,  that  are  quite  impracti- 
cable. 

To  the  former  part  of  the  objection  it  is  enough  to  reply :  Ist. 
That  the  object  would  not  be  to  traverse  the  two  great  divisions  of 
knowledge  throughout  their  entire  extent,  but  merely  that  inter- 
sected portion  of  them  where  they  are  involved  in  a  kind  of  border 
warfare.  2d.  That  into  this  common  ground,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  only  a  resumS  of  established  truths  and  principles, 
rather  than  special  researches  and  acquisitions.  3d.  That  to 
master  the  abstract  part  of  any  of  the  sciences,  what  may  be  termed 
their  philosophy,  or  logic,  or  general  principles,  does  not  require 
learning  so  much  as  thought  and  study.  4th.  That  those  very 
faculties  of  abstraction,  generalization,  and  comparison,  which 
would  qualify  for  such  a  work,  would  disqualify  for  almost  any 
other,  and  be  encumbered,  rather  than  stimulated  by  minute  inves- 
tigations. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  it  may  be  replied:  Ist. 
That  it  enters  into  the  scope  of  any  professorship  to  serve  as  a 
contributor,  as  well  as  a  distributor  to  the  existing  stock  of  know- 
ledge. 2d.  That  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  latter  design,  there  is 
always  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  which  is  simply  stored,  rather 
than  digested,  in  the  mind  of  a  student ;  and  3d.  That  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  such  teaching  would,  after  all,  depend  upon  the 
stage  in  the  curriculum  at  which  it  should  be  introduced,  and  the 
personal  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  conducted :  both  matters  of 
detail  rather  than  of  principle,  and  belonging  to  our  concluding 
topic. 

The  third  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  best  method  of  incor- 
porating such  a  professorship  in  our  existing  systems  of  education. 

In  regard  to  this,  the  general  principle  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
topic  belongs  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  pupilage,  and  should 
accompany  or  follow  special  training  in  the  two  departments  it 
aims  to  unite.  It  must  be,  properly  speaking,  a  supplement  or  a 
complement  to  the  sub-graduate  course,  and  would  defeat  its  own 
aim  if  addressed  to  immature  and  unfurnished  minds.     ^, 
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Bot  the  practioal  question  which  has  arisen  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing sepanttion  between  sacred  and  secnlar  institutions  of  learning,  is 
as  to  which  of  these  two  positions  or  parties  the  subject  should  be 
assigned ;  whedier  it  should  be  approached  from  the  theological  or 
from  the  scientific  side,  in  the  interest  of  religion  or  of  philosophy, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  or  as  a  catholic  movement.  The  wnole  design 
and  effect  of  such  a  professorship  would  obviously  be  modified  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  of  these  points  of  departure  is  taken. 

In  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  for  example,  it  would 
naturally  take  its  place  as  a  branch  of  apologetics  or  polemics,  and 
the  aim  would  be  to  maintain  the  Calvinistic  theology,  anthropo- 
logy, soteriology,  ecclesiology,  in  consistency  with  the  various 
human  sciences  that  impinge  upon  them ;  in  other  ^oids,  not 
merely  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  general,  but  also  of 
that  particular  interpretation  of  Scripture  embodied  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith ;  and  the  effect  of  such  studies  would  of  course  be  a 
professional  training  of  the  clergy  for  the  conflict  with  infidelity 
and  heresy. 

In  a  secular  college  or  university,  however,  it  would  more  natu- 
rally appear  as  a  branch  of  logic  or  philosophy,  treating  of  the 
sciences  in  their  normal  relations,  and  the  object  would  be,  ignor- 
ing all  creeds  and  sects,  and  placing  the  revealed  on  a  footing  with 
the  natural  sciences,  to  define  and  defend  the  prerogative  of  reve- 
lation in  its  own  domain,  on  purely  rational  grounds,  and  to  exhi- 
bit its  material  in  a  scientific  rather  than  a  practical  aspect,  and 
in  its  due  place  and  connections  with  all  merely  human  learning. 

In  favour  of  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  may  be 
urged  one  or  two  considerations. 

1.  It  is  the  more  philosophical  or  reasonable  method  of  the  two. 
A  work  of  mediation  and  reconciliation  involves  mutual  concession, 
and  if  this  great  movement  is  initiated  at  either  extreme,  it  has  a 
clear  right  to  come  from  the  scientific  side,  where  it  originated,  and 
must  be  met  and  welcomed.  It  is  in  fact  a  concession  which  we 
can  not  only  afford  to  make,  but  must  make,  that  revealed  truths 
are  as  susceptible  as  natural  truths  of  rational  support  and  confir- 
mation, and  may  also  be  safely  taught  without  regard  to  any  of 
their  practical  applications,  or  to  the  transcendent  interests  they  in- 
volve, and  in  entire  freedom  from  all  prejudice,  as  pure  matters  of 
abstract  rather  than  of  applied  science. 

If  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  inspiration  cannot  base 
itself  in  scientific  discovery,  but  is  doomed  to  be  steadily  under- 
mined, then  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  revealed  sciences  must 
crumble  with  it  into  ruins,  as  mere  superstition  and  bigotry ;  and 
while  we  are  unwilling  that  eavans  should  force  their  theories  upon 
us  as  creeds,  until  found  consistent  with  revelation,  we  must  per- 
mit them  to  treat  our  creeds  as  theories,  until  found  consistent 
with  science.    We  need  not  fear  that,  practically  and  personally, 
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the  one  party  will  be  any  the  less  moral,  religionSy  and  orthodox, 
or  the  other  party  any  the  less  learned,  humane,  and  philosophioal, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  problematical  posture  of  their  relations. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  theology,  in  a  course  of  education,  is 
obtruded  in  any  warlike  attitude,  offensive  or  defensive,  polemic  or 
apologetic,  even  her  own  interests  may  be  damaged;  but  when  she 
is  allowed  her  due  place  among  the  sciences,  as  tdike  entering  with 
them  into  the  training  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  it  is  made 
the  recognized  vocation  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  address  them- 
selves to  her  lessons  with  philosophic  candour  and  conscientious 
enthusiasm,  truth  will  at  least  be  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  homage 
of  reason,  and  have,  from  the  first,  the  vantage  over  error. 

2.  In  a  secular  institution,  such  a  professorship  would  reach  a 
larger  and  more  varied  mass  of  the  forming  mind  of  society.  In* 
stead  of  being  confined  to  the  ministerial  calling,  it  would  include 
candidates  for  all  the  three  professions,  who,  considered  respectively 
as  votaries  of  material,  moral,  and  natural  science,  are  the  real 
parties  interested,  and  by  their  presence  together  in  the  same  audi* 
ence,  might  yield  a  wholesome  stimulus  and  check  upon  both  pro- 
fessor and  student. 

8.  It  would  be  remedial  rather  than  simply  preventative  of  exist* 
iDg  social  perils.  However  desirable  it  is  to  equip  the  Church  with 
new  apologetic  appliances  in  view  of  modem  scientific  scepticism, 
yet  these  after  all  would  not  reach  the  evil  at  its  hidden  springs. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  very  methods,  habits,  and  acquirements  of 
science,  and  by  means  of  them  alone  can  be  mastered  and  corrected. 

Whether  it  is  as  yet  wise  or  practicable  to  attempt  such  an  edu- 
cational reform,  is  a  question  that  mav  be  debated  ;  but  the  theory 
of  the  professorship,  as  here  projected,  would  plainly  require  that 
it  should  be  established  in  a  university,  as  a  complement  to  the 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  be  addressed  to  gradu- 
ates, while  in  training  for  the  three  corresponding  professions; 
though  its  usefulness  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  extended,  should 
it  be  in  the  midst  of  a  community  where  it  could  also  be  addressed 
to  those  already  in  the  professions,  or  to  the  educated  classes,  in 
the  form  of  a  popular  lectureship.  It  would  thus  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  balance-wheel  in  the  educational  system,  and  a  means 
of  its  continued  progress  and  efficiency. 

S. 
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A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

Some  gentlemen  passing  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Benton 
in  the  vale  of  Leven,  Dumbartonshire,  about  9  o'clock  at  night, 
had  their  attention  directed  to  a  dark  object  in  the  churchyard. 
On  going  in  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  they  found  a  boy  of  tender 
years  lying  on  his  face,  and  apparently  sound  asleep,  over  a  re- 
cently made  grave.  Thinking  that  this  was  not  a  very  safe  bed 
for  him,  they  shook  him  up,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be 
there.  He  said  he  was  afraid  to  go  home,  as  his  sister,  with  whom 
he  resided,  had  threatened  to  beat  him.  ^^  And  where  does  your 
sister  live  V*  asked  one  of  the  party.  ^'In  Dumbarton,"  was  the 
answer,  *'  In  Dumbarton — nearly  four  miles  off ! — and  how  came 
you  to  wander  so  far  away  from  home  ?"  */ 1  just  cam,"  sobbed 
the  poor  little  fellow,  "  becatise  my  mither'%  grave  was  here." 

1.  The  child's  mother  had  been  buried  a  short  time  before,  and  his 
seeking  a  refuge  at  her  grave  in  his  sorrow  was  a  beautiful  touch 
of  nature  in  a  child,  who  could  scarcely  have  yet  learned  to  realize 
the  true  character  of  that  separation  which  knows  of  no  reunion  on 
earth.  Thither  had  he  instinctively  wandered  to  sob  out  his  sor- 
rows, and  to  moisten  with  tears  the  grave  of  one  who  had  hitherto 
been  his  natural  protector. 

2.  The  dear  child  had  evidently  cried  himself  asleep;  but  his  tears 
could  not  cry  his  mother  awake.  No  more,  the  arms  that  had 
clasped  him  in  infancy  and  the  lips  that  had  hushed  him  in  childish 
trouble,  could  perform  offices  of  love  and  life.  There,  within  a  few 
feet  of  her  boy,  lay  his  motionless  mother,  unconscious  of  the  sad 
scene  at  her  grave.  Her  eye  moves  not,  nor  her  heart  beats  with 
maternal  advocacy  over  the  wrongs  of  her  offspring.  Thy  work, 
mother,  has  ended !  Thy  dear  boy,  bereft  of  thy  tender  guardian- 
ship, is  committed  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  Thou  canst 
do  nothing  more  for  him  here. 

3.  Sister  in  Dumbarton,  brother-beater,  forbear!  His  moans 
and  his  tears  come  up  before  God,  against  thee,  in  judgment. 
Children  of  the  same  mother,  born  in  the  old  homestead,  learners 
together  of  the  Bible  and  Catechism,  and  bound  by  the  most  endear- 
ing ties  of  relationship,  should  hatred  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Shall 
sister  rise  against  brother,  and  brother  against  sister  ?  Shall  a 
mother's  newly  made  grave  be  no  memorial  of  kindness  among  the 
children  she  has  left  behind  ?  Alas  !  There  is  no  form  of  oppres- 
sion like  that  in  a  hard-hearted  household.  The  beating  of  brothers 
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by  sisters  has  no  parallel  in  the  atrocity  of  monarchs.  The  tyranny 
of  domestic  life  pierceth  the  soal ;  kingly  oppression  does  its  worst 
on  the  body.  Poor  child,  ander  the  tyranny  of  a  sister,  and  afraid 
to  go  home,  lest  her  wrath  barst  npon  thee !  Oh,  sisters  and 
brothers,  why  will  ye  ever  be  angry  one  with  another,  and  do  vio- 
lence to  yourselves,  with  the  likeness  of  the  same  parents  on  your 
faces,  and  with  the  training  of  soul  and  body  at  the  same  hearth- 
stone ?  Oh,  sister  at  Dumbarton,  go  forth  to  your  mother's  grave, 
and  break  your  hard  heart  by  your  brother's  side,  asleep  on  the 
cold  torf ! 

4.  Was  this  mother  a  faithful  one  ?  Had  she  done  her  best, 
whilst  living,  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  ways  of  piety  and 
truth  7  None  may  know  here.  The  record  seems  against  her.  Her 
children  quarrel  when  she  is  taken  away  from  them.  Perhaps  a 
godless  husband  had  thwarted  her  plans  of  instruction,  and  by  his 
example  perverted  the  life  of  the  household.  Perhaps  she  herself 
had  lived  ^^  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world;"  had  never 
put  her  trust  in  a  loving  Saviour,  or  embraced  covenant  promises 
to  the  good  of  her  soul  and  the  souls  of  her  children.  Perhaps, 
with  the  over-tender  indulgence  of  an  unwise  mother,  she  had 
neglected  the  proper  use  of  discipline  and  restraint.  We  know  not. 
None  can  tell.  But,  there,  at  her  fresh  grave,  an  inheritance  of 
grief  alreadv  burdens  the  young  boy,  once  under  her  care,  and  a 
daughter's  threats  profane  the  memory  of  the  buried  parent.  Oh. 
mothers,  yours  is  work  that  no  one  else  can  do ;  and  if  left  by  you 
undone,  'tis  undone  forever.  Be  wise  in  training  your  little  ones. 
Religion's  wisdom,  for  your  work  above  all  others,  is  the  best.  Sit 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  if  you  would  bring  your  children  there.  Lay 
out  your  strength  in  their  behalf,  while  yon  may,  and  be  ready  to 
die  in  peace.  When  you  are  buried  in  the  grave,  who  shall  exercise 
over  them  motherly  care  ? 

5.  Heaven  is  the  blessed  home  of  the  saints.  Many  precious 
mothers  shall  arise  in  the  glory  of  the  resurrection,  with  their  sons 
and  their  daughters,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord.  After  many  griefs 
and  tears,  they  shall  be  perfected  in  joy  and  holiness,  in  singing 
the  new  song,  and  doing  the  new  work  of  the  skies.  No  more  train- 
ing of  children  for  you,  mothers,  there !  Divine  promises  have 
been  fulfilled  in  their  new  birth  and  heaven  birth,  and  the  long  age 
of  eternity  awaits  your  praise  !  Other  mothers  will  miss  some  of 
their  loved  ones !  Other  mothers  will  be  themselves  cast  out  into 
outer  darkness  !  Not  so,  let  us  hope,  with  the  mother,  whose  body 
rests  near  Dumbarton  until  the  resurrection,  or  with  her  sorrowing 
boy,  or  her  brother-hating  daughter  !  With  God  dwell  the  awards 
of  the  final  day ;  and  grace  meanwhile  wins  among  the  living  its 
triumphs.  Mayst  thou,  sobbing  bairn,  meet  thy  mother  in  the 
heavens;  and  no  more  moaning  among  graves  and  darkness,  rejoice 
forever  before  th^  Lord,  with  songs  of  Hallelujah  ! 
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DRS.  RICHARDS  AND  McDOWELL,  HALF  A* 
CENTURY  AGO. 

A   REMINISCBNOB   OF   LYME,   CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  month  of  June^  1810^  very  early  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  two 
sfarangers;  on  horseback  (unable  to  reach  there  the  night  before),  rode  into 
old  Lyme  Street,  and  cailing  at  the  hoase  of  the  pastor,  introduced  them- 
selves as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  on  their  return  from  the  General  Asso- 
daiion  of  Massachusetts,  to  which  they  had  been  delegates  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  appointnfent  of  General  Assembly.  These  ministers, 
then  in  their  youth,  were  the  late  Key.  Dr.  James  Richards,  then  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  still  surviving  Dr.  John  McDowell,  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  now  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  invited  to  preach,  and  did 
so,  Mr.  Richards  officiating  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  McDowell  in  the 
afkemoon.  It  was  at  the  '^  old  meeting-house  on  the  hill,''  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  afterwards  of  Newburyport,  preached  many  years,  in 
Whitefield's  time,  and  where  the  power  and  glory  of  God  were  so  greatly 
manifested  in  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740-42,  as  published  by  an  emi- 
nent friend  of  the  great  preacher.  Whitefield  himself  is  said  to  have 
preached  at  Lyme,  and  the  old  people  say  that  he  spake  from  a  rock,  now 
called  "  Whitefield's  Rock.'' 

The  preaching  of  the  young  strangers,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  was 
very  fervent  and  power^l,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  who  descended  upon  that  ^'  Hill  of  Zion,"  and  in  that  ancient  house 
of  worship^  some  seventy  years  before,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
There  waa  a  large  congregation,  and  the  people  were  both  delighted  and 
affected^  and  the  happiest  effects,  to  outward  appearance,  attended  the 
preaching  of  the  Word.  The  good  minister  of  the  place.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bichards,  had  long  laboured  there,  but  with  little  fruit,  and  was  in  a 
measure  discouraged.  All  had  become  dull  and  inactive,  with  no  addi- 
tions to  the  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  service,  the  writer  of  this  hastened  out  of  the 
house,  in  order  to  meet  with  the  pastor,  and  suggest  a  5  o'clock  meeting. 
This  proposition  was  readily  assented  to,  after  consultation  with  the  two 
preachers  of  the  day.  <<  But  where  shall  it  be  ?  and  how  shall  we  notify 
the  people  ?"  There  was  no  school-house  in  the  village  sufficiently  large, 
and  the  congregation  were  scattering  away  to  their  respective  homes.  It 
was  agreed  to  hold  the  meeting  in  a  large  cabinet  shop,  near  the  pastor's 
house,  and  the  narrator  was  to  give  notice  immediately,  by  riding  on  the 
different  roads,  to  overtake  some,  and  send  word  to  others.  In  this  way 
general  information  was  given,  and  at  the  appointed  time  the  people 
aasembled,  and  filled  the  place  to  overflowing,  many  standing  without. 
Bev.  Mr.  Richards  commenced  the  exercises,  making  most  forcible  and 
touching  remarks);  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed :  <'  I  had  occasion 
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to  ask  your  pastor  how  manj  members  there  were  in  his  church  ?  and  on 
his  replying,  but  about  sixty,  and  the  most  of  these  old  people,  I  was 
affected  at  the  thought  that  in  this  large  community,  there  are  only  about 
sixty  persons,  apparently,  going  to  heaven.  It  is  sorrowful !  it  is  alarm- 
ing !"  &c.  These  remarks  were  followed  up  by  the  more  youthful-lookinf 
McDowell,  in  a  tender  and  most  moving  manner.  The  pastor  wept,  and 
nearly  all  were  in  tears.  "  The  grace  of  tears,'^  to  use  an  expression  of 
my  own  former  venerated  and  excellent  pastov,  Rev.  Br.  Miller,  was 
vouchsafed  to  those  present.  O,  it  was  a  Bochim,  a  time  long  to  be  re- 
membered ! 

Long  after,  I  heard  many  of  the  people  of  that  familiar  town,  and  espe- 
cially .the  pious  and  aged  women,  speak  with  grateful  interest  of  the 
preaching  of  the  two  strangers.  And  now,  some  forty-eight  years  since, 
what  a  change  is  presented  in  that  scene,  and  what  a  change  has  passed 
over  its  actors !  In  1815,  the  old  meeting-house  was  consumed  by  a  light- 
ning-stroke, and  a  new  one  built  in  the  town  street,  half  a  mile  from  the 
consecrated  hill.  That  village  pastor,  with  almost  all  his  flock,  has 
joined  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead.^  But  here  and  there  one  of 
all  that  can  recollect  that  interesting  occasion  could  be  found  by  the 
writer,  when  <<amonff  his  own  people,"  on  a  visit  last  summer.  But  how 
delightful  the  consideration,  that  while  men  and  their  works  pass  away, 
"  the  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever."  And  it  is  my  happy  privi- 
lege to  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  the  great  revival  of  1857-58,  my 
native  town  and  its  ancient  church  have  been  visited  by  the  renewing  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  Zion,  and  that  many,  both  young  and  old,  and  some 
children  and  children's  children  of  those  who  went  up  to  pray  on  that 
temple-crowned  hill  of  yore,  have  been  added  to  its  sons  and  daughtersi 
and  have  given  themselves  away  in  an  everlasting  covenant  to  the  un- 
changing God  of  their  fathers.  W.  H. 

[iV.  r.  Ohserver.^ 


A  RELIC  OF  OLD  TIMES. 

A  CORRESPONDEMT  of  the  Presbyterian  relates  that  Neville  B.  Craig, 
Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has-'' a  pocket  Bible,  which  his  gallant  father, 
Major  Isaac  Craig,  carried  with  him  through  all  the  campaigns  and  trials 
of  the  American  Revolution.  As  appears  by  a  note  on  one  of  the  fly- 
leaves, he  bought  the  Bible  in  Philadelphia,  in  1769 ;  and  it  was  his 
vade  mecum  through  his  subsequent  life.  It  is  water-stained,  and  the 
binding,  having  been  loosened  by  the  bath  in  the  Millstone  River,  appears 
to  have  been  stitched  on  again,  perhaps  by  the  unskilled  hand  that  knew 
so  much  better  how  to  wield  the  sword  than  the  needle.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  which  the  Major,  then  a  Captain,  bore  a 
gallant  part,  the  baggage-wagon  in  which  was  his  trunk  containing  his 
clothes,  papers,  and  this  Bible,  was  thrown  into  the  Millstone,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  a  bridge,  and  the  book  was  injured  by  the  immersion. 
I  could  not  but  think,"  continued  the  writer,  '^  as  I  gazed  upon  its  water- 
stained,  yet  well-worn  pages,  that  it  told  one  secret  of  the  success  of  our 
glorious  cause.  The  army  whose  Commander-in-chief  often  knelt  in 
secret  prayer,  and  so  many  of  whose  officers  carried  t^ir  Bibles  with 
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them  on  the  tented  field,  might  be  defeated,  but  not  ultimately  overcome. 
A  Bible-reading  soldiery  must  be  earnest,  and  honest,  and  brave  men. 
Mr.  Craig,  the  present  possessor  of  the  volume,  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
bom  citizen  of  Pittsburg  that  now  survives — the  oldest  native ;  and  in  a 
green  old  age,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  men  of  the  '  olden  time/  '' 


jRtuiem  anb  Criiirifiin* 


Tbavels  and  Discovbbibs  in  North  and  Cbntsal  Apkioa,  being  the  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  in  the  years  1849-1855.  By  Hbnrt  Babth,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L,  &c., 
in  three  volumes.     Vol.  III.     New  York.     Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  1869. 

Am.  intelligence  of  Africa  we  receive  with  profound  reverence  and  awe. 
We  have  a  thorough  persuasion  that  Providence  is  directing  active  mea- 
sares  for  her  regeneration.  It  is  like  standing  in  a  graveyard,  with  an 
unwavering  hope  in  the  resurrection  of  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  soil. 
Africa's  new  life  may  not  come  ia  a  day  or  in  a  generation.  But  it  is 
coming  just  as  surely  as  that  there  is  a  Ood  in  the  heavens,  and  that  he 
has  a  kingdom  upon  the  earth. 

Br.  Barth's  volumes  owe  their  charm  to  this  strangely  interesting  land, 
and  to  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  brought  to  view.  Our  distinguished 
traveller  visited  people,  and  towns,  and  rivers,  and  plains,  hitherto  almost 
entirely  unknown.  In  this  third  volume,  he  describes  his  journey  from 
the  kingdom  of  Bornu  to  Tim  buck  tu.  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  can  only  be  here  given.  1.  The  Niger  was  se^n  in 
several  hundred  miles  of  its  course;  but  Dr.  Barth  did  not  navigate  the 
river,  except  to  cross  it  in  ferry-boats.  His  first  sight  of  it  was  at  jSoy, 
latitude  12^  north,  longitude  2°  east,  at  about  one-third  of  its  distance  from 
Timbucktu  to  its  mouth.  At  this  pbint,  which  was  the  nearest  to  its 
mouth  that  the  Doctor  saw  it,  the  Niger  was  ''  a  noble,  unbroken  stream, 
though  here,  where  it  has  become  contracted,  only  about  seven  hundred 
yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  side  by  a  rocky  bank  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  elevation."  The  current  was  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
There  were  three  ferry-boats,  '^  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
from  forty  to  five  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  two  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  out,  and'  sewn  together  in  the  centre.  The  largest  of  them  was 
able  to  carry  three  of  my  camels."  Dr.  Barth,  after  leaving  Timbucktu, 
followed  the  general  course  of  the  Niger  back  to  Say,  and  gives  various 
accounts  of  the  river,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  narrow  passage 
at  Tosaye,  where  '^  it  is  compressed  between  steep  banks  to  a  breadth  per- 
haps of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  of  such  a  depth 
as  that  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  by  the  natives."  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Doctor  was  compelled  to  return  to  Tripoli,  instead  of  exploring  the 
Niger  to  its  mouth,  which  he  was  anxious  to  do.  The  part  explored, 
however,  was  precisely  that,  which,  through  the  untimely  fate  of  Mungo 
Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the  scientific  world.     ^  (^ mniCi\o 
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2.  Tbc  city  of  Timbncktn,  in  latitude  17  north  and  longitude  3  west^ 
was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Barth  for  seyeral  months.  It  is  a  city  of  no  great 
size,  and  at  present  without  walls.  Its  shape  is  triangular  ]  the  streets 
are  not  paved  ;  the  houses  insignificant.  It  has  a  good  market ;  and  the 
principal  public  buildings  are  three  large  mosques.  The  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  is  from  15,000  to  20,000.  It  is  not  a  manufacturing  town, 
at  present,  but  derives  its  prosperity  from  traffic  and  inland  commerce. 
Its  chief  traffic  is  in  gold,  salt,  nuts,  rice,  &c.  Caravans  from  Morocco 
supply  it  with  European  manufactures.  Manchester  calico  and  Birming- 
ham  cutlery  were  seen  there  by  the  traveller.  It  is  the  seat  of  Moham- 
medan learning,  and  the  ruling  religious  influence  is  Mohammedan. 

3.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  favourably  described.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  plains,  mountains,  show  that  the  interior  of  Africa  is  no 
mean  land. 

4.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  of  higher  character  than  those  who 
dwell  on  the  sea-coast.  Mohammedanism  has  done  little  more  than 
Paganism,  however,  to  elevate  them.  There  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
races  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  and  all  shades  of  colour  and  physi- 
cal organization.  A  large  number  till  the  soil  and  engage  in  petty  manu- 
facturing. Bice,  the  sugar  cane,  cotton,  indigo,  and  corn,  are  the  chief 
productions. 

5.  The  most  celebrated  political  capital  of  the  region  of  Western  Central 
Africa,  was  formerly,  not  Timbucktu,  but  Gogo,  three  degrees  farther 
east  on  the  Niger,  where  the  course  of  the  river  changes  more  to  the 
south.  Gogo  was,  in  past  years,  the  centre  of  great  political  movements, 
from  which  powerful  and  successful  princes  spread  their  conquests  far  and 
wide.  Armies  of  100,000  and  of  150,000  men  have  been  raised  for  the 
field,  among  these  barbarian  tribes.  Gogo  has  now  relapsed  into  compa- 
rative insignificance. 

6.  The  civilization  of  Central  Africa  has  been  influenced  chiefly  by 
intercourse  with  Mohammedans.  On  the  north,  Tripoli  and  Morocco,  and 
on  the  west,  Egypt,  have  sent  their  customs  and  traits  into  the  interior, 
chiefly  by  conquest  of  arms  and  by  traffic.  Mohammedanism  and  Pagan- 
ism are  still  in  conflict,  and  far  from  forming  a  peaceable  union.  Soon 
will  Christian  civilization  come  in  from  the  west.  The  great  movements 
of  African  Colonization  must  introduce  new  elements  of  advancement 
along  the  Niger,  reaching  to  Timbucktu  and  the  inviting  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa. 

7.  Dr.  Barth's  last  volume  has  a  number  of  allusions  to  Mungo  Park, 
the  intrepid  and  athletic  Scotchman,  who  perished  on  the  Niger,  half  a 
century  ago.  Coming  down  the  river  in  a  large  boat,  with  a  white  tent, 
his  mysterious  expedition  created  great  excitement  <<  all  along  shore.'' 
The  natives  attacked  him  in  several  places  in  their  canoes,  and  made  a 
vigorous  effi)rt  against  him  at  the  narrow  passage  of  Tosaye,  and  again 
some  distance  below,  where  his  boat  grounded.  His  starting-point  on  the 
liver  was  Sansandi,  eighteen  days'  journey  by  land,  higher  up  the  river  than 
Timbucktu,  whence  he  embarked,  in  November,  1805.  He  was  killed  in 
the  spring  of  1806,  near  Boussa,  a  few  hundred  miles  only  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger.  After  escaping  many  dangers,  he  perished  at  last  near  the 
long-sought  goal.  British  exploration  has  ascended  a  little  higher  than 
Boussa. 

8.  The  volume  contains,  in  the  appendix,  a  large  masa  of  information 
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abont  African  lanffnages,  chronology  and  history^  routes,  climate,  &o. 
We  observe  that  the  thermometer  was  frequently  above  100°,  and  that 
during  two  months  it  ranged  at  2  p.m.  from  100°  to  112°. 

These  three  massive  volumes  of  Dr.  Barth  are  a  noble  monument  of 
seientific  research,  adventurous  enterprise,  and  hardy  physical  endurance. 
Their  publication  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  deserves  the  thorough  apprecia^ 
tion  of  an  intelligent  community.  The  expense  incurred  must  have  been 
very  great.  Beautiful  illustrations  abound,  there  being  in  the  last  volume 
no  less  than  78  wood*cuts,  executed  in  elegant  style,  and  among  them 
sevend  picturesque  views  of  the  Niger. 

These  volumes  are  another  testimony  to  the  world's  awakening  inte- 
rest in  Africa.  A  contest  is  at  hand,  in  which  Grod  will  prevail.  The 
eontinent  and  her  children  are  to  be  rescued  from  degradation.  Their 
destiny,  like  the  course  of  the  Niger,  will  soon  be  developed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  and  civilization ;  and  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her 
hands  unto  Ood. 


A  QuAETBR  CSKTT7BT  SsEMON.  Delivered  in  the  Tenth  Church  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Pastorate  of  twenty-Jive  years.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnrt  A.  Boabd- 
MAN,  D.D.     Parry  k  McMillan,  Phila.  1858. 

Dr.  Boabdman's  Quarter-century  shows  the  man  and  his  work.  The 
fiiithful  Christian  minister  is  unconsciously,  but  necessarily,  brought  to 
view  in  his  own  narrative  of  Gospel  labours  extending  through  twenty- 
five  years.  The  young  pastor,  called  while  in  the  seminary  to  one  of  the 
most  important  churches  in  the  land,  commenced  his  labours  with  trials, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  a  trouble  in  the  throat,  afflicting  him  more  or 
less  ever  since.  His  labours  have  been  abundant  and  various,  and  blessed 
of  God.  Two  colonies  have  gone  forth  from  his  church,  leaving  the  old 
building  more  full  than  before.  In  times  of  controversy.  Dr.  Boardman 
has  been  a  defender  of  the  Faith ;  and  during  his  whole  pastoral  life,  he 
has  constantly  and  zealously  aided  by  his  personal  services  the  Board  of 
Missions,  Education,  and  Publication.  This  discourse  possesses  much 
historical  interest;  and  its  tribute  to  Presbyterianism  is  an  honest  and 
noble  utterance,  worthy  of  the  minister  and  the  occasion. 


Tbm  Chuboh  m  ths  ScaiFToaBS.  A  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Bridge  Street  Pres- 
hyterian  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  at  the  Ordination  of  Deacons,  October  30th, 
1858,  by  the  Rev.  JoHH  H.  BococK,  Pastor.  Philadelphia:  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 
1859. 

This  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  Order 
and  Government.  Dr.  Bocock's  line  of  argument  is  the  following:  I.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  law-book,  not  only  of  preaching,  of  worship,  and  of 
sacraments,  but  of  Church  Government.  II.  What  Church  officers  the 
Scriptures  set  up  and  appoint.  III.  The  real  and  permanent  office  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,  as  instituted  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that  of  Pastor  and 
Teacher.  lY.  The  order  of  Presbyters  is  distinguished  in  the  Scriptures 
.into  two  classes,  of  Teaching  and  Ruling  Elder.  Y.  The  office  of  Deacon 
is  also  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  and  its  duties  are  described  as  incon- 
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sisteDt  with  preaching. '  Dr.  Bocook  concludes  his  luminous  disquisition 
with  excellent  inferences  and  practical  reflections. 


High  Chubchism,  in  its  Doctbikb  and  Spirit,  is  bssiittiallt  Ai^ti-Christiaii. 
A  Review  of  the  Rev.  Otis  Hacket's  Pamphlet.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Wei^h, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Preshyterian  Church,  Helena,  Arkansas. 

We  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Puseyite  controversy,  and  of  the 
extraordinarily  silly  pretensions  of  the  deluded  followers  of  the  Oxfordite. 
The  ecclesiastical  successor  of  Pusey,  in  Arkansas,  has  cause  to  regret 
the  agitation  of  this  controversy  with  our  Brother  Welch,  one  of  the 
true  successors  of  the  Apostles.  A  more  thorough  exposure  of  Roman 
error  and  exposition  of  Christian  truth  have  not  heen  given  since  Dr. 
Boardman  took  up  the  gauntlet  against  the  hierarchical  challenger  over 
the  Delaware.  The  best  way  of  treating  a  crovnng  rooster,  who  struts 
into  other  people's  gardens,  is  to  pluck  some  feathers  out  of  his  wings 
and  tail,  and  let  him  go.  Dr.  Boardman  and  Brother  Welch,  although 
averse  to  controversy,  know  how  to  defend  the  truth  against  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  smart  and  tart;  but 
whilst  it  avoids  unnecessary  personalities,  it  plainly  teaches  the  Rev.  Otis 
Hacket  the  danger  and  folly  of  intruding  into  the  dioceses  of  ministers 
who  know  how  to  interpret  Scripture. 


Christian  Activity  :  A  sermon,  preached  in  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  on  Sabbath  morning,  January  2,  1859.  By  the  Bev.  John  Lbyburn, 
D.D.     Philadelphia.     Wm.  S.  &  A.  Martien,  606  Chestnut  Street     1859. 

This  excellent  sermon  lacks  in  its  perusal  the  eloquent  utterance  with 
which  it  was  delivered.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  arrow  at  rest 
and  the  arrow  in  motion.  But  the  arrow  of  truth  is  here,  and  it  is  but 
a  specimen  of  a  full  quiver. 

The  Church  needs  the  activity  here  recommended.  With  a  glorious 
orthodox  creed,  a  numerous  ministry  and  body  of  communicants,  and  a 
thorough  organization  of  evangelistic  means,  our  great  want  is  more  zeal 
and  activity,  more  prayer  and  liberality,  more  compassion  for  souls  and 
self-denying  labour  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  This  ser- 
mon was  rightly  appreciated  by  our  Christian  brethren  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  whom  it  was  requested  for  publication.  It 
lacks,  as  we  have  stated,  in  reading  it,  the  silver  tones  of  the  Yirginia 
orator,  when  it  was  delivered }  but  its  true  power  consists  in  the  great 
principles  propounded,  and  in  their  evangelical  and  earnest  application  to 
the  conscience.  An  analysis  of  the  discourse  is  the  best  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing its  contents  to  the  reader.  Dr.  Leyburn  urges  Christian  activity  on 
the  following  grounds.  1.  Activity  is  a  law  of  God's  universal  empire. 
2.  It  is  a  specific  law  of  Christ's  kingdom.  3.  It  is  of  the  very  essenoe 
of  true  piety.  4.  It  is  inculcated  by  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
faithful  followers.  5.  The  present  condition  of  the  world  imperatively 
calls  for  Christian  activity.  6.  The  zeal  and  labour,  expended  on  inferior 
nterests,  should  excite  us  to  Christian  activity.     7.  The  shortness  of  the 
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period  allotted  to  labour,  admonishes  ns  to  be  zealous  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  These  points  are  all  ably  developed.  The  pamphlet  is  published 
with  more  than  usual  elegance. 

''  Again,  we  mention  as  an  incentive  to  Christian  activity,  the  example 
of  oar  Lord  and  of  his  faithful  followers. 

'^  Oar  blessed  Lord  became  not  only  our  atoning  sacrifice,  but  our  ex- 
ample as  well.  He  has  left,  in  his  own  holy  and  beneficent  life,  the 
pattern  for  our  imitation.  'Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  is  the  Divine  command  to  every  disciple.  And,  'If  any 
man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.'  What  the  mind, 
the  spirit,  the  life  of  Christ  were,  my  brethren,  you  understand  full  well. 
I  need  not  rehearse  to  you  the  marvellous  details  of  his  untiring  service. 
Ton  know  how  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  he  was  about  his  Father's 
business^  how  his  lips  were  eloquent  with  heavenly  truth,  and  his  hands 
outstretched  with  tenderness  and  compassion  in  the  temple,  in  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  abodes  of  publicans  and  pharisees,  by  the  wayside  and  by 
the  seaside;  how, 

'  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  prayer.' 

Though  often  heartsick,  weary,  and  footsore,  he  rested  not  from  his 
labours  until,  with  his  expiring  breath,  he  was  able  to  say,  'It  is  finished.' 
^I  have  accomplished  the  work  thou  didst  give  me  to  do.'  And  this 
soul-energizing  spirit  of  our  Lord  lived  again  in  his  Apostles  and  early 
disciples.  Many  of  these  literally  left  all  to  follow  him.  What  was 
their  gain,  they  counted  loss  for  Christ.  They  sold  their  earthly  goods, 
and  poured  the  proceeds  into  the  common  treasury.  They  prayed,  they 
wept,  they  toiled,  they  died  for  Jesus.  They  counted  it  all  honour  when 
permitted  to  suffer  for  his  name.  With  deep  and  undying  love  and  devoted- 
ness  they  were  wont  to  exclaim,  '  God  forbid  that  we  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  our  Lord.' 

"  Take,  as  an  illustration  of  faithful  discipleship,  the  example  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  How  eminently  characteristic  those  words 
of  his,  '  This  one  thing  I  do.'  From  the  infancy  to  the  end  of  his  spi- 
ritual life,  he  had  but  one  aim  and  purpose.  For  this  he  laid  down  his 
all, — time,  talents,  reputation,  comforts,  possessions,  and  finally  life  itself. 
Over  the  whole  world  he  sped  his  way,  disheartened  by  no  difficulty, 
deterred  by  no  opposition,  encountering  cheerfully  every  species  of  priva- 
tion, peril,  and  suffering  ]  his  resolution  never  wavering,  his  feet  never 
halting,  his  voice  never  wearying  in  preaching  Jesus  to  dying  men. 
When  others  might  have  prescribed  some  limit  to  the  sphere  of  his  toils, 
he  manfully  confessed  himself  bound  to  the  uttermost  of  his  capacity,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free.  He  told  the 
story  of  the  Cross  in  all  lands,  and  to  men  of  all  conditions :  to  the  proud 
philosophers  of  the  Areopagus,  and  to  the  trembling  jailor  at  Philippi ;  to 
Felix  on  his  throne,  and  to  the  barbarous  people  at  Melita ;  to  the  infidel 
Sadducee,  the  self-righteous  and  scornful  Pharisee,  and  the  deluded  Pagan 
idolater;  to  those  of  Caesar's  household,  and  to  the  humble  slave  Onesi- 
mus.  Listen  to  the  compendium  of  these  toils  and  sufferings,  drawn  up 
by  his  own  hand :  *  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes,  save 
one.    Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was  I  stoned;  thrice  I  suf- 
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fered  shipwreck;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.  In  jonraey- 
ings  often ;  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of  my  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  pei:il8  ia 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Besides  those  things  which  are 
without,  that  which  cometh  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  Who  is 
weak,  and  I  am  not  weak?     Who  is  offended,  and  I  burn  not?' 

'<  My  brethren,  the  religion  which  you  and  I  profess  is  the  same  wkioh 
Paul  professed.  Behold  that  picture  of  his  daily,  life-long  immolation 
on  the  altar  of  Christ,  and  then  let  us  look  at  ourselves,  ostensibly  enlisted 
in  the  same  service,  and  bound  by  the  same  obligations.  How  great,  how 
sad  the  contrast ! 

''But  even  in  our  own  day,  there  are  and  have  been  those  whose  ex- 
ample might  well  stimulate  us  to  greater  activity  in  our  Master's  work. 
I  have  lately  been  reading  the  memoirs  of  that  remarkable  and  devoted 
man  of  Ood,  and  most  successful  evangelist,  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Baker, 
of  Texas ;  and  I  have  been  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire, — his  happy, 
heavenly  spirit,  or  his  almost  superhuman  labours.  For  weeks  at  a  time, 
seven  hours  in  the  day,  would  he  preach,  exhort,  pray,  and  counsel  inquir- 
ing souls.  No  sooner  had  he  closed  such  labours  at  one  point,  than  he 
was  on  the  wing  to  begin  them  at  another.  When,  after  his  long,  ex- 
hausting, and  often  perilous  tours,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  quiet  of 
his  happy  family,  it  was  only  for  a  short  season.  He  soon  tore  himself 
away  from  the  loved  and  the  loving,  to  lift  up  his  voice  again  to  waiting 
thousands.  In  churches  of  every  name,  in  school-houses,  court-houses, 
private  residences,  wherever  he  could  gather  even  a  little  band  together,  he 
preached  to  them  that  Jesus  whom  he  adored.  Even  after  a  long  day's 
journey  on  horseback,  through  the  wilderness  and  over  the  prairies,  he 
would  allow  himself  no  respite;  but  on  arriving  at  evening  at  his  night's 
resting-place,  he  would  send  out  a  notice,  or  carry  it  himself,  if  no  one 
else  could  be  found  to  do  it,  and  gather  in  the  destitute,  to  tell  them  the 
story  of  the  Cross.  No  wonder  that,  as  the  fruits  of  such  a  life,  it  can 
be  stated  that  he  was  probably  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  some 
twenty  thousand  souls." — Sermonj  p.  14. 


Thb  Pbbsbttbrian  Hibtobical  Alkanac,  and  Annual  Rkmimbbancse  op  thb 
Chubch,  toe  1858-1859.  By  Josbph  M.  Wilson.  Phil£uielpbitt.  Joseph  M. 
Wilson.     No.  HI  South  Tenth  Street,  below  Chestnut  Street 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  contains  318  pages,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  octavo  volume.  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
it.  The  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  General  Assemblies  and  Synods,  the 
opening  sermons  of  moderators,  the  history  of  particular  churches,  the 
alphabetical  list  of  ministers,  the  statistics  of  communicants  and  of  bene- 
volent operations,  and  various  miscellaneous  items,  are  brought  down  to  a 
convenient  size,  and  with  remarkable  accuracy.  The  portraits  of  fourteen 
moderators,  and  engravings  of  twelve  of  the  churches  where  the  meeting? 
were  held,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  almanac. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  his  work  in  a  style, 
creditable  alike  to  his  talents  and  perseverance.     The  coQception  of  the 
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¥oliioie  is  sabstantially  his  own ;  and  his  own  mind,  s,eal,  and  energy^ 
hftve  devised  and  executed  the  entire  plan.  The  statisiies  are  arranged 
with  partiealar  tact  and  fulness,  and  are  presented  so  as  to  strike  the  eje 
readily,  and  to  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  least 
time.  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  has  already  become  an  in- 
stitution  in  the  universal  Presbyterian  Church.  The  success  of  the  first 
volume  insures  its  succession  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Wilson  intends  to 
incorporate  all  the  improvements  which  his  experience  and  observation 
may  suggest ;  and  the  public  may  expect  an  annual  almanac  of  Church 
history  and  statistics,  as  surely  as  the  Assemblies  and  Synods  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  their  important  business. 


t 
Baibd's  Digbst,  a  collection  of  the  Acts,  DeliTerances,  and  Testimcllittf  of  the  6h- 
preme  Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  its  orifcin  in  ApoHca  to  the 
present  time ;  with  notes  and  documents  explanatory  and  historicc\i*eop€tituting 
a  complete  illustration  of  her  polity,  faith,  and  history.  By  Rev.  Samu^^J.  BmkD. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  >  ^ 

A  NBW  edition  of  this  great  work  being  called  for,  the  Editor,  the  Eev. 
SamueIi  J.  Baird,  has  carefully  revised  it,  and  added  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have 
before  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  elaborate  volume  bears  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  learning,  logic,  and  perseverance,  and  that  it  is  a 
complete  success  in  its  department  of  ecclesiastical  literature.  We  do  not 
see  how  any  minister,  or  church  session,  can  get  along  without  this  stan- 
dard volume  of  reference.  Many  of  our  prominent  members,  also,  will 
find  here,  within  a  small  compass,  much  that  is  attractive  and  instructive 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  volume  gives 
all  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  our  Church,  from  its  earliest 
organization  in  the  United  States.  As  well  may  a  lawyer  or  a  physician 
be  without  his  books  of  professional  reference,  as  for  a  Presbyterian 
minister  or  elder  to  be  without  Baird's  Collection. 


Thb  Statb  or  thb  IxpaNirsNT  Dead.  By  Alvah  Hovav,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
1859. 

Br.  Hoyet  has  produced  the  right  sort  of  a  book  on  an  important  sub- 
ject, at  the  right  time.  Popular  errors  abound  on  universal  salvation, 
and  the  future  restoration  and  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  The  object  of 
Br.  Hovey  is  to  refute  these  errors  in  a  thorough  and  popular  manner, 
and  he  has  brought  much  learning  and  critical  ability  to  the  task.  The 
book  contains  much  matter  within  a  small  compass.  Like  the  blacksmith 
who  asks  but  little  space  to  wield  his  ponderous  hammer  upon  the  anvil, 
Br.  Hovey  does  up  his  work  with  solid  blows,  ranging  directly  upon  the 
heated  iron.  The  spirit  of  the  volume  is  as  kind  and  conciliating  as  its 
principles  are  uncompromising.     The  following  is  the  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  I.  Body  and  Soul :  the  former  made  corruptible,  the  latter  inoor- 
mptible. 

Sec.  II.  Death  and  Life :  the  Nature  of  Death  as  the  Pcnalty>of  SiUf 
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.  Sec.  III.  Tbe  Intermediate  State  one  of  ConsoiouBDess. 

Sec.  lY.  The  Final  State  Unchangeable. 

Sec.  V.  Biblical  Objections  Considered.  "  Death"  or  "  Destraotion" 
not  an  extinction  of  conscious  being. 

Sec.  YI.  Farther  Biblical  Objections  considered. 

Sec.  YII.  Rational  Objections.  (1.)  From  Omnipotence  of  God.  (2.) 
From  Righteousness  of  God.     (8.)  From  Beneyolence  of  God. 


€^t  3fttliginn0  ^atlk 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  SEMINARY. 

The  following  communication  was  lately  sent  by  some  of  the  students 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  to  "  Tfie  Fresbi/ter,"  We  transfer  it 
to  our  pages,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  impressions  of  some  of  our  youth- 
ful fellow-labourers  on  this  interesting  subject.  These  students  say,  in  a 
private  note  to  Dr.  Montfort,  <<  We  feel  deepli/  concerned  in  the  matter. 
A  voice  from  so  many  in  one  institution  may  have  some  weight.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  others  in  our  other  Seminaries  that  would  join  us  in  this 
plea,  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  It  is  our  best  judgment  that  the  North- 
western Seminary  would  open  with  at  least  Jl/ti/  students  next  fall,  if  it 
should  go  into  operation.'' 

OPINION   OF   PRINCETON   STUDENTS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  We  have  observed  the  course  of  the  Northwestern 
Theological  Seminary  with  much  interest,  from  its  very  inception  up  to 
the  present  time.  Without  reverting  to  its  past  history,  let  us  look  at 
the  question  as  it  now  stands. 

The  next  General  Assembly,  at  Indianapolis,  will  be  called  upon  to  take 
the  Seminary  under  its  control.  We  regret  very  much  to  see  it  urged 
from  some  quarters,  that  the  time  for  a  Seminary  in  the  Northwest  has 
not  yet  come.  Now,  permit  us  to  adduce  a  few  reasons  why  we  think  the 
time  has/u%  come. 

I.  Look  at  the  vast  extent  of  the  Northwest,  with  her  Jive  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  leaving  out  of  the  question  California,  and  all  our 
great  Territories,  rapidly  filling  up.  There  are  Princeton,  Alleghany,  and 
Union,  all  three  situated  within  an  area  of  less  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  including  aU  New  England.  There  are  Danville  and 
Columbia  amply  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Now  here  is  this  large  ^ind  populous  section  of  the  Union,  with  an  area 
of  Jive  hundred.  iJiousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  six 
millionsj  with  its  proportional  share  of  Presbyterians,  and  yet  without  a 
seminary  for  training  her  ministers  ! 
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2.  The  great  tncrea$e  df  oandidates  for  the  ministry  demands  it.  "  The 
increase  of  new  candidates/'  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, '^is  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.** 

3.  Our  present  seminaries  are  pretty  well  filled  up.  Princeton  and 
Alleghany  are  crowded.  The  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner  and  Ad- 
vocate very  truly  says :  ''  There  are  now  at  Princeton  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  students.  This  sum  is  quite  too  large  to  enjoy  the  proper  per- 
sonal attention  from  the  professsors.  At  Alleghany  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.  This  number  is  quite  large  enough — ^it  is  something 
larger  than  we  desire  to  see  congregated  in  one  place.  And  these  are  the 
only  institutions,  at  present,  to  which  Northwestern  students  are  likely  to 
resort."  This  is  very  true.  There  are  certainly  too  many  at  Princeton. 
The  Junior  Class,  numbering  eighty-one,  cannot  be  accommodated  any 
longer  in  the  regular  recitation  rooms,  but  is  driven  to  the  oratory. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  present  revival  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
our  seminaries.  Scores  who  have  recently  been  brought  into  the  Church, 
are  now  pursuing  their  college  studies,  with  the  ministry  in  view,  but 
have  not  yet  reached  the  seminary.  The  main  bulk  of  the  harvest  is  yet 
to  be  gathered  in. 

5.  Every  section  of  the  Church  should  give  her  sons  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  at  home  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Every  plant  flourishes  best  in 
its  own  native  soil. 

6.  The  inconvenience  and  great  expense  to  Northwestern  students  going 
80  far  from  home,  loudly  calls  for  a  seminary  in  their  midst.  The  great 
majority  of  theological  students  are  compelled  to  labour  during  the  vaca- 
tions for  the  means  of  support.  The  sections  of  country  in  which  our 
seminaries  are  located  usually  furnish  students  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  that  section.  They  being  at  home  have  every  advantage  of  se- 
curing employment,  while  the  Western  student  must  go  west  to  get  em- 
ployment. His  expenses  to  and  from  his  field  of  labour  generally  con- 
sume about  half  his  wages,  and  sometimes  he  cannot  do  more  than  clear 
expenses. 

7.  There  is  one  seminary  less  now  than  there  was  six  years  ago.  Since 
that  time,  students  for  the  ministry  have  almost  doubled  their  number. 
Surely,  if  there  was  need  of  this  Seminary  at  that  time,  then  located  at 
New  Albany,  how  much  more  is  it  now  needed  I 

8.  It  would  afford  a  wide,  useful,  and  interesting  field  for  students  to 
labour  in  during  their  theological  course.  As  it  now  is,  a  very  large 
number  cannot  even  get  a  little  class  in  a  Sabbath-school. 

9.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  wealth,  is 
fyUy  able  to  build  it.  Let  the  Assembly  locate  it,  and  place  one  or  two 
good  men  at  its  head,  then  it  will  go  up.  It  will  go  up.  There  is  no 
danger.  It  would  stimulate  many  a  liberal  son  and  daughter  to  bestow 
their  means  for  its  support,  who  will  not  give  a  cent  till  they  see  it  mov- 
ing. 

10.  The  best  interests  of  the  whole  Church  demand  it.  The  West  is 
fast  rising  in  importance,  and  with  it,  various  forms  of  error.  It  behooves 
the  Church,  therefore,  to  plant  a  fountain  in  its  midst,  that  shall  send 
forth  health-giving  streams  in  every  direction  to  purify  the  land. 

Such  are  the  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Northwestern  Seminary 
should  go  into  operation  next  fall.     The  Church  should  not  wait  for  k 
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complete  endowment^  a  full  corps  of  professors,  alld  fine  baildings.  Look 
at  Princeton.  She  began  with  one  man,  without  endowment  or  buildiogs. 
Alleghany  with  only  one  man.  Now  look  at  these  pillars  of  the  Church. 
Cannot  the  Northwest  do  as  well  ?  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
smile  upon  every  honest  effort  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  this  School 
of  the  Prophets ! 

SeVENTEBN  THEOIiOaVKS. 


DR.    STAUNTON'S  PLAN. 

Da.  Staunton,  of  Chilioothe,  has  recently  come  out  in  a  long  letter 
about  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  The  controversial  part  we  cannot 
transfer  to  our  columns ;  but  we  give  place  to  his  plan  of  obtaining  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Northwest,  which 
strikes  us  as  fair  and  wise.  By  all  means,  let  the  brethren  agree^  if  possible, 
upon  what  is  best  to  be  done,  so  that  their  harmony  in  the  Assembly  will 
not  be  disturbed. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Staunton's  Letter. 

''  What  can  be  done  to  secure  harmony  of  view  and  action  upon  this 
important  matter  among  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  the  Northwest, 
in  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  ? 

'^  It  is  quite  clear,  from  any  indications  to  the  contrary  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Northwestern  churches 
are  favourable  to  proceeding  at  once  to  put  a  Seminary  in  operation.  As 
to  locality,  men  for  professors,  and  other  matters  of  detail,  there  may  be, 
as  there  always  will  be,  some  difference  of  opinion ;  but  upon  having  a 
Seminary,  they  are,  I  verily  believe,  substantially  agreed. 

''  I  have  a  proposition  to  submit  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  it  may 
pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  the  resolutions  of  transfer  adopted  by  the 
several  Synods,  it  was  ordered  that  their  action  be '  communicated  to  the 
several  Presbyteries,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  subject  before  them 
at  their  spring  meetings,  and  be  prepared  to  send  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  ready  to  express  their  wbhes  before  that  body  in  the 
whole  matter.' 

*'  By  '  the  several  Presbyteries'  is  meant  those  embraced  within  the 
eight  Synods  now  having  control  of  the  Seminary.  They  will  undoubtedly 
canvass  '  the  whole  matter'  at  their  '  spring  meetings,'  now  soon  to  occur. 
My  proposition  is  this, — that  the  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  said  eight  Synods,  together  with  the  Commissioners 
from  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Synods  of  Missourf,  Upper  Missouri,  and  any 
other  in  the  Northwest  who  may  desire  to  join  with  them,  assemble  in 
Indianapolis  as  early  as  Tuesday  evening,  if  possible,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  third  Thursday  in  May  (the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly), in  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  and  freely  canvassing  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  Seminary  for  the  Northwest,  and  all  needful 
matters  connected  therewith,  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  full,  and  if  possible,  united  sentiment  of  the  Northwest  upon 
'  the  whole  matter.' 

'^  My  reasons  for  this  are  :  I.  It  may  save  much  precious  time  in  the 
Assembly.  2.  It  is  due  both  to  the  Assembly  and  to  ourselves  to  present 
to  that  body,  if  possible,  unity  of  sentiment,  or  as  near  an  approximation 
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to  it  as  may  be,  either  for  or  agaiuBt  the  enterprise,  and  all  the  important 
matters  involved  in  it.  8.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  if  anything  iike  unity 
or  general  harmony  of  views  shall  be  exhibited,  the  Assembly  will  grant 
just  what  the  Northwest  desire  as  to  locality,  directors,  professors,  time  of 
opening,  &o.  &c.  All  this  they  grant  to  the  other  Seminaries  under  their 
control.  But,  to  obtain  this,  there  must  be  harmony ;  to  attain  harmony 
there  must  be  opportunity  for  full  and  free  consultation,  such  as  cannot 
be  had  in  the  Assembly  :  for  this  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  a  Con- 
vention. 4.  We  have  precedents  for  such  a  Convention.  To  name  no 
other,  at  the  Assembly  which  established  Danville  Seminary,  a  Conven- 
tion was  held,  composed  of  the  Commissioners  within  some  ten  or  more 
Synods,  for  a  similar  purpose  to  that  now  contemplated.  That  was  held 
during  the  progress  of  the  Assembly ;  this  is  proposed  a  little  before  the 
meeting. 

'^  All  that  would  be  necessary  to  authorise  such  a  Convention,  would 
be  the  action  of  the  Presbyteries,  advising  or  instructing  their  Commis- 
sioners to  attend  it ;  and  all  the  Commissioners  from  the  Northwest,  so 
delegated,  should  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing.  The  matters  to  be 
canvassed  might  be  suggested  by  the  Presbyteries,  or,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  acted  upon  by  them,  or  be  left  entirely  to  the  Convention ;  and  might 
embrace,  1.  Locality;  2.  Time  of  opening;  3.  The  number  of  professors, 
with  the  designation  of  the  men  if  any  Presbytery  or  the  Convention  should 
choose ;  4.  And  any  and  all  other  matters  of  detail. 

"  While,  of  course,  nothing  done  by  the  Presbyteries  or  by  the  Conven- 
tion, would  have  any  binding  authority  on  the  Assembly,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Assembly  at  large  would  feel  very  much  obliged  to  the  North- 
west^ if  the  brethren  of  this  region  would,  in  a  friendly  manner,  compare 
views  and  settle  their  differences  before  the  Assembly  meets,  and  then  go 
up  unitedly  and  tell  the  Assembly  just  what  they  want ;  and  in  that  case 
they  would  get  what  they  ask  for. 

''  I  have  thrown  out  these  suggestions  from  the  interest  I  feel  in  the 
enterprise ;  but  have  no  zeal  for  what  I  have  proposed,  if  anything  better 
can  be  suggested." 

The  following  article,  teken  from  The  Presbyterian,  argues  the  matter 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question  with  Dr.  Staunton,  under  the  title 
"  Shall  the  next  Assembly  organize  it  f ' 


YIBWB  OF  A  DIRBOTOB. 

That  the  time  has  fully  come  for  esteblishing  a  Seminary  in  the  North- 
west, as  has  been  done  in  every  other  grand  division  of  the  Church,  seems 
most  manifest  from  many  considerations,  amongst  which  are  the  follow* 
ing: 

There  are  here  ten  Synods  not  embraced  in  the  field  of  any  other  Semi- 
nary, covering  the  territory  of  six  and  one-half  States  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  extending  from  the  Sciota  River  to  the  Missouri,  and  from  Evans- 
ville  to  St.  Paul.  These  Synods  contein  44  Presbyteries,  815  churches, 
541  ministers,  46,000  oommunioaQte,  and  94  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  several  seminary  fields,  as  the  boundaries  of 
each  have  been  settled  by  Synodical  action  or  common  consent,  is  shown 
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by  the  annexed  tabular  statement  from  minutes  of  Assembly,  for  1858. 
Comparative  view  of  Seminary  fields. 


Synods. 

Presby- 

Ministers.   Churches. 

Coromuni- 

Candi- 

teries. 

cmnts. 

dates. 

Prioceton, 

6 

28 

793.          751 

87.929 

169 

Alleghany, 

•   4 

20 

333            541 

49;943 

80 

Danville, 

6 

30 

303            615 

25,391 

61 

Columbia, 

3 

12 

231       •     363 

21,317 

29 

Union, 

2 

8 

197            310 

24,847 

32 

Northwestern, 

10 

44 

541            815 

45,969 

94 

This  statement  shows : 

First.  That  no  seminary  field  equals  the  Northwest  in  number  of  can- 
didates except  Princeton ;  that  the  Northwest  has  fifty-four  per  cent,  more 
candidates  than  are  on  the  field  of  Danville,  and  fifty-four  per  cent,  more 
than  Columbia  and  Union  combined. 

Second.  That  in  communicants,  the  Northwestern  field  is  not  materially 
surpassed,  except  by  Princeton,  while  it  has  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
either  Danville,  Columbia,  or  Union,  including  in  these  their  coloured 
members. 

Third.  That  we  have  about  nine  per  cent,  more  churches  than  any 
other  seminary  field,  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  either  Alleghany  or  Dan- 
ville, and  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  both  Columbia  and  Union.  Of 
course,  the  Northwestern  churches  have  far  less  wealth,  though  generally 
giving  more  promise  of  growth  than  in  the  other  districts. 

Fourth.  That  as  to  ministers,  this  field  is  only  exceeded  by  Princeton, 
while  we  have  sixty-two  per  cent,  more  than  the  field  of  either  Alleghany 
or  Danville,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  Union  and  Columbia 
combined.  This  comparative  view  demonstrates  that  the  Northwest  is 
lagging  far  behind  other  sections  in  the  duty  of  educating  a  ministry  for 
the  Church. 

That  the  time  for  efficient  and  united  effort  has  come,  is  shown  also  by 
the  fact  that  other  seminaries  are  full.  No  one  could  desire  more  stu- 
dents in  one  school  than  are  at  Princeton  (181),  and  before  our  seminary 
can  be  fairly  under  way,  Alleghany,  having  now  125,  will  be  sufficiently 
crowded.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  thought  100  students  enough  for  one 
seminary.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  has  maintained  that  no  more  than  60 
should  be  collected  at  one  institution. 

The  revival  blessing  of  1858  also  calls  the  Church,  ^^ith  adoring  grati- 
tude and  self-sacrificing  zeal,  to  enter  upon  this  work.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  her  sons  that  have  been  gathered  into  the  fold,  and  how  many  of 
them  may  set  their  face  toward  the  ministry,  and  it  may  be,  are  even 
now  waiting  to  enter  this  seminary.  Our  Board  of  Education  report  an 
increase  of  fifty  percent,  over  last  year,  in  the  number  of  candidates  under 
their  care.  Shall  the  Northwestern  church  longer  remain  inactive,  re- 
sponding not  to  these  distinct  calls  upon  her  in  this  behalf  ?  Shall  her 
own  young  men,  thus  made  willing  to  *devote  their  lives  to  the  ministry, 
if  the  Church  will  afford  facilities  for  their  education,  find  no  place  of  in- 
struction within  reasonable  distance  of  home  and  friends  ?  If  there  was 
room  at  Princeton  and  Alleghany,  the  distance  from  Illinois  or  Indiana 
is  a  hinderance.  Business  men  may  speak  lightly  of  a  trip  to  the 
east.     But  to  students  of  little  means,  and  perhaps  with  aged  parents,  or 
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it  may  be^  a  widowed  mother  to  care  for,  the  jouruey,  and  eight  tuonths' 
absence  each  year  at  that  distance,  is  a  great  discouragement.  The  in- 
flnence  of  this  seminary  in  oar  midst  would  be  good  also  as  an  incentive, 
directing  the  minds  of  young  men  to  this  object.  Many  pulpits  in  the 
west  are  now  filled  by  those  whose  first  thought  of  the  ministry  may  have 
been  suggested  by  proximity  to,  or  contact  in  some  sort  with,  Hanover, 
New  Albany,  or  Alleghany. 

A  thoughtful  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  will  not  fail  to  discover 
an  argent  providential  call  to  this  work  in  the  growing  demand  for  minis- 
ters at  home  and  abroad.  Nearly  corresponding  in  time  with  this  revival 
and  the  great  increase  of  candidates,  wide  openings  for  missionary  laboar 
have  been  secured  in  almost  every  heathen  coantry — ^in  China  and  Japan 
by  favourable  treaties  with  leading  Protestant  nations — in  India,  by  the 
re-establishment  of  British  rale,  with  valuable,  though  dearly  bought  ex- 
perience, prompting  to  a  firmer  support  of  Christianity — and  in  Africa, 
by  the  hopeful  discoveries  of  Livingstone — and  on  our  own  continent, 
mach  as  we  may  regret  and  discourage  the  spirit  of  unlawful  conquest, 
the  American  people,  with  their  higher  civilization,  are  spreading  and  will 
spread  over  new  regions  of  vast  extent,  and  the  Gospel  should  follow 
them.  Then,  if  we  search  for  destitutions  nearer  home,  we  shall  find 
250  vacant  churches  of  our  own  within  the  bounds  of  these  ten  Synods. 
Towards  supplying  this  demand,  shall  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Northwest  contribute  nothing  ? 

On  this  wide  field  there  can  be  no  want  of  means,  even  in  these  times, 
to  establish  the  institution  with  endowment  sufficient  for  useful  service, 
to  be  increased  as  its  growth  may  require.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
smaller  churches,  even  to  the  extent  of  half  or  two-thirds  of  tho  eight 
hundred  within  these  Synods,  the  needfal  contribution  divided  amongst 
the  remainder  would  burthen  them  lightly. 

A  Director. 


I^ar!?tit0. 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

An  active  Christian  life  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  scheme  for  overthrow- 
ingthe  dominion  of  Satan. 

How  wonderful  is  even  the  simplest  act  that  is  distinctively  Christian ! 
It  is  an  act  born  in  the  depths  of  redeeming  love,  and  looking  forward  to 
its  triumph.  Such  an  act  could  never  have  existed,  if  man  had  been  left 
where  Satan  placed  him  ;  it  is  a  trophy  of  Divine  success  in  the  contest 
with  moral  evil,  and  God  is  glorified  by  it.  If  his  outward  works  can 
speak  his  praise  in  the  display  they  make  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  much 
more  is  he  honoured  in  the  holy  life  of  a  being  morally  fallen,  but  snatched 
from  the  influence  of  the  agent  of  his  ruin,  and  raised  to  newness  of  life. 
If  the  outer  world,  in  all  its  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  praises 
not  itself,  but  God,  its  great  Creator;  if  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge,  the  heavens  declaring  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  firmament  showing  his  handiwork — ^in  a  far  higher  sense 
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do  the  works  of  Chrigtians  praise  him,  and  show  forth  his  glory.  They 
are  the  results  and  evidences  of  that  stupendous  influence  by  which  deyiLs 
are  dethroned,  and  souls,  once  in  bondage  to  them,  emancipated,  trans- 
formed, and  saved. 


A  BELLE  REDUCED  TO  SPECIE  VALUE. 

'^  Around  her  snowy  brow  were  set  two  thousand  dollars ;  such  would  . 
have  been  the  answer  of  any  jeweller  to  the  question,  <  What  are  those 
diamonds  V  With  the  gentle  undulation  of  her  bosom  there  rose  and  fell 
exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  sum  bore  the  guise  of  a  brooch 
of  gold  and  enamel.  Her  fairy  form  was  invested  in  ten  half-eagles,  re- 
presented by  a  slip  of  lilac  satin,  and  this  was  overlaid  by  three  hundred 
dollars  more  in  two  skirts  of  white  lace.  Tastefully  down  each  side  of 
the  latter,  were  five  dollars,  which  so  many  bows  of  purple  ribbon  had 
come  to.  The  lower  margin  of  the  three  hundred  dollar  skirts  were  edged 
with  eleven*  additional  half-eagles — the  value  of  some  eight  yards  of  silver 
fringe,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  Her  taper  waist,  taking  zone  and 
clasp  together,  is  calculated  to  be  confined  by  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Her  delicately  moulded  arms,  the  glove  of  spotless  kid  being 
added  to  the  gold  bracelet  which  encircles  the  little  wrist,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  adorned  with  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents; 
and  putting  the  silk  and  satin  at  the  lowest  figures,  I  should  say  she  wore 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  her  feet.  Thus,  altogether,  was  this  thing 
of  light,  this  creature  of  loveliness,  arrayed  frQm  top  to  toe,  exclusive  of 
little  sundries,  in  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents." 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  SUNDAYS. 

By  substituting  a  certain  real  period,  a  perfect  solar  cycle,  in  place  of 
the  imaginary  Julian  period,  as  the  basis  of  chronological  calculation,  and 
by  assuming  the  latest  computed  value  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years  to  be 
correct;  that  is,  the  solar  year  to  consist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  mi- 
nutes,  and  48  seconds,  and  the  lunar  year  to  consist  of  354  days,  8  hours 
48  minutes,  and  3  seconds;  assuming  also  that  the  first  day  of  the  first 
year  of  time,  was  the  first  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  autumnal  eqm- 
nox  ;  that  Christ  was  born  either  on  the  23d  of  October,  or  the  25th  day 
of  December,  in  either  B.C.  1,  or  B.C.  7,  common  era;  that  the  Patriar- 
chal year  commenced  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  and  that  the  first  day  of  the  first  Mosaic  year,  was  the  first 
day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  in  B.C.  1491,  common  era: 
upon  all  these  assumptions,  which  are  supported  by  history  and  by  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  found,  by  careful  mathematical  calculations,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dominical  letters,  that  the  first  day  of  time,  or  the  Adamic  world,  was 
Sunday,  the  23^  day  of  October.     Noah  entered  the  ark  on  Sunday. 
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The  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat  on  Sanday.  Noah  removed 
the  covering  of  the  ark  on  Stinday,  and  Noah,  with  his  family,  left  the 
ark  on  Sanday.  The  first  day  of  the  Mosaic  year  was  Sunday.  The 
liord  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage  on  Sanday. 
The  Julian  era,  on  which  is  based  our  present  Christian  calendar,  com- 
menced on  Sunday.  Oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  on  Sunday,  circum- 
Qised  on  Sunday,  and  arose  from  the  grave  on  Sunday.  And  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  on  Sunday. 

If  Ood  so  honoured  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  to  cause  the  most  im- 
portant and  wonderful  events  that  ever  transpired  in  the  world  to  take 
place  in  it,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  intended  from 
the  beginning,  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  should  supersede  the  seventh  as  peculiarly  the  Lord's  day,  to 
be  observed  by  all  his  people.  The  Lord  does  nothing  by  accident,  nor 
are  any  of  his  doings  without  design ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  the  in- 
spired historian  would,  without  design,  have  been  so  careful  to  note  the 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  most  important  event  connected  with  the 
flood  transpired. 

Solar  Time. 


SINS  ARE  LINKED  TOGETHER. 

One  sin  draws  after  itself  many  more. 

Joseph's  brethren  envied  him:  that  was  a  great  sin;  then  they  stripped 
him  of  his  beautiful  coat,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit :  another  sin ;  then 
they  sold  him  to  the  Israelites:  still  another;  then,  to  hide  these  sins, 
they  must  add  an  act  of  falsehood  and  cruel  deception:  they  dipped 
Joseph's  coat  in  the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  carried  it  to  their  father,  pre- 
tending that  they  had  found  it  in  the  field.  At  the  sight  of  it  Jacob's 
heart  died  within  him.  '<  An  evil  beast,"  said  he,  "  hath  devoured  him  : 
Joseph  is,  without  doubt,  rent  in  pieces."  Now  they  must  try  to  comfort 
him,  and  in  so  doing,  they  were  obliged  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Then 
they  must  persist  in  their  falsehood  and  deception  during  all  the  long 
years — ^at  least  twenty-two — that  passed  until  Joseph  made  himself  known 
to  them  in  Egypt.  What  a  chain  of  dreadful  sins !  Yes,  what  t  chaiTfJ 
^fiir  all  these  wicked  deeds  are  linked  together.  The  first  drew  after  it  all 
the  rest. 

So,  Herod  first  did  an  unlawful  deed  in  marrying  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife ;  then,  when  John  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  he  "  added  yet 
this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison."  The  first  sin  led  to  the 
second.  But  that  was  not  the  end.  This  same  Herodias,  whom  he  had 
unlawfully  married,  what  did  she  do?  When  her  daughter  Salome  danced 
before  Herod  and  his  lords,  he  was  greatly  delighted,  and  promised,  with 
an  oath,  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask.  This  was  both  foolish 
and  wicked.  And  now,  you  see  how  these  two  sins,  that  of  marry- 
ing Herodias,  and  that  of  making  this  oath  to  Salome,  her  daughter, 
united  in  producing  another  dreadful  deed.  At  the  mother's  suggestion,- 
who  hated  John  for  his  faithfulness  in  reproving  Herod,  the  daughter 
asked  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  for  <<  the  oath's  sake,"  Herod 
sent  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  ^^  ^ 
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TfJse  a  case  from  modern  history.  General  Arnold  first  indulged  in  an 
expensive  and  showy  style  of  living,  by  which  means  he  ran  himself  into 
debt.  Then,  to  free  himself  from  this,  he  practised  extortion,  and  em- 
bezzled the  public  funds.  For  this,  Washington  reproved  him  ;  then  be 
attempted  to  sell  his  country  to  the  British ;  when  thb  scheme  failed,  he 
must  join  their  side,  and  fought  against  his  own  country. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been,  and  thus  it  will  always  be.  One  sin  leads  to 
another,  and  that  to  another  still,  and  so  on  without  end.  He  who  cbeats 
is  driven  into  lying ;  and  he  who  tells  one  lie,  must  tell  another  to  hide 
the  first.  Sabbath-breaking,  disobedience  to  parents,  and  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  wicked,  are  all  sins.  You  are  never  safe  except  when  you 
keep  all  God's  commands.  When  you  take  one  wrong  step,  you  know  not 
whither  it  will  carry  you. — American  Messenger. 


THE  PIOUS  CRACKER-BAKER. 

He  had  but  a  small  business,  and  made  frequent  tours  into  the  country 
to  sell  the  products  of  his  labour.  He  was  thus  led  to  stop  at  a  public 
house,  where  he  was  waited  on  at  the  table  by  a  young  girl.  When  op- 
portunity offered,  he  asked  the  girl  if  she  loved  the  Saviour.  She  an- 
swered that  she  did  not.  He  then  in  earnestness  and  simplicity  unfolded 
to  her  the  way  of  salvation,  and  urged  her  to  accept  Christ  as  her  Saviour. 
The  words  were  but  few,  and  he  returned  home.  Some  time  afterwards 
be  found  himself  again  at  the  same  public  house,  but  now  an  old  woman 
served  the  table.  She  recognized  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
the  former  visit.     He  did. 

"Do  you  remember  the  girl  that  served  you?" 

« I  do." 

"  She  was  my  daughter,  and  oh,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  the  few 
words  you  said  to  her  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  were  the  means 
of  her  conversion  ;  and  oh,  dear  sir,"  bursting  into  tears,  "  they  prepared 
her  for  a  sick  and  dying  bed,  to  which  she  was  suddenly  brought.  She 
often  referred  to  the  interview,  and  she  passed  away  in  triumph.  I  can- 
not doubt  she  is  with  that  Saviour  you  made  known  to  her."  Thus,  con- 
cluded the  speaker,  all  have  something  to  do,  and  all  can  do  somethb^ 
for  Christ. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


BE  FIRM. 

The  wind  and  waves  may  beat  against  a  rock  standing  in  a  troubled 
sea,  but  it  remains  unmoved.  Vice  may  entice,  and  the  song  and  the  cup 
may  invite.  Beware :  stand  firmly  at  your  post.  Let  your  principles 
stand  forth  unobscured.  There  is  glory  in  the  thought  that  you  have  re- 
sisted temptation  and  conquered.  Your  bright  example  will  be  to  the 
world  what  the  lighthouse  is  to  the  mariner  upon  a  sea-shoro  :  it  will 
guide  others  to  the  port  of  virtue  and  safety. 
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PRATER  FOR  COLLEGES.* 

The  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  David  approaches  its  close. 
Forty  years  he  has  worn  a  crown.  He  is  just  passing  his  sceptre 
to  another.  He  leaves  the  position  of  honour,  with  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  cares,  and  the  completion  of  great  plans,  himself 
has  inaugurated,  to  his  successor.  But  Solomon  is  inexperienced, 
—"young  and  tender,"  says  his  royal  father,  bespeaking  for  him 
the  support  and  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the  people.  Be- 
sides, the  responsibilities,  to  which  he  is  falling  heir,  are  very 
great.  What,  then,  should  such  an  one  as  this  retiring  sovereign 
doy  but  implore  the  King  of  kings  ?  What,  while  commending 
to  the  people  his  successor  and  son, — what,  but  appeal  to  God,  to 
qualify  him  for  his  place,  and  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of 
pressing  and  heavy  obligations, — what  more  natural  than  this! 
And  this  he  does.  He  prays  for  the  people ;  and,  in  a  way  so 
profoundly  humble,  uttering  ascriptions  of  so  wonderful  beauty,  and 
supplications  of  so  earnest  entreaty,  as  to  make  his  prayer  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Last  of  all, — as  in  the  passage 
before  us, — he  prays  for  Solomon  !  And  his  prayer  goes  up,  oh  ! 
how  strongly  and  fervently !  What  gushings  forth  of  paternal 
anxiety  and  love  in  that  petition  !  What  solicitude  for  the  divine 
honour !     What  sympathy  for  this  youth,  untried,  inexperienced, 

*  A  SermoD,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henbt  Stbblb  Clask,  D.D.,  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  last  Thursday  of 
February  last,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministrations.  It  is  now  published  by 
request.  The  text  was  from  1  Chron.  29  :  19  :  "  And  give  unto  Solomon,  my  son,  a 
perfect  heart,  to  keep  thy  commandments,  thy  testimonies,  and  thy  statutes,  and  to  do 
all  these  things,  and  to  build  the  palace,  for  tlie  which  I  have  made  provision. ^'^Qlp 
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yet  enteriDg  upon  an  immense  estate  of  responsibility  and  care ! 
What  will  be  the  issue  of  all !  That  his  reign  will  h^  magnificent, 
above  any  that  have  preceded  it ;  that,  in  the  words  of  the  inspired 
chronicler,  there  will  be  ^^  bestowed  on  him  such  royal  majesty,  as 
had  not  been  on  any  king  before  him  in  Israel,"  David  does  not 
foresee,  for  he  is  among  the  kings,  and  not  among,  the  prophets. 
But  of  thi%  he  is  assured,  that  his  God*s  is  the  greihness  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  and 
that  he  can  bestow  them  on  men.  He  is  assured  of  this,  that 
both  riches  and  honour  come  of  him ;  that  in  his  hand  is  power  and 
might ;  that  it  is  his  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all. 
He  knows  that  the  Lord  can  keep  the  heart  of  Solovon,  and 
direct  his  steps,  and  crown  his  endeavours ;  so,  that  his  reign  shall 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High.  Therefore  he  prays,  and 
in  this  manner. 

Now,  the  point  to  which  we  direct  your  special  attention  here, 
is  this.  We  have,  in  the  scene  before  us,  an  instance  of  prayer 
offered, — by  an  individual  indeed,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
and  sympathizing  congregation, — for  a  young  man,  just  entering 
a  most  responsible  station,  that  he  may  be  sensible  of  his  responsi- 
bilities and  qualified  for  them  ;  that  he  may  be  piously  inclined, 
and  not  only  favourably  disposed  toward,  but  equal  unto  his  high 
duties  and  obligations ;  that  he  may  be  of  service  to  his  generation, 
and  his  public  career  such  as  God  will  approve.  This  is  the  special 
point.  From  this — the  great  gulfs  of  <i7?ieroll  between — the  transi- 
tion is  easy  to  thoughts  of  other  youths  just  entering  life,  if  not  to 
fill  a  throne,  to  exert  an  influence  above  the  majority  of  their  fellows, 
to  hold  stations  of  importance  to  which  only  a  minority  attain  ;  to 
leave  the  ijspress  and  token  of  their  presence  upon  the  plastic  and 
passing  age.  Easy  is  it  to  perceive  also,  that,  than  they,  none  are 
more  properly  regarded  as  subjects  of  special,  public,  united,  earnest 
prayer.  They  have  a  claim,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  Church,  when  she  bends  in  devotion  and  prayer 
before  the  throne  of  the  Invisible.  Right  is  it,  also,  that  such  claim 
be  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  all  Christian  men. 

The  reference  just  made  is,  as  you  surmise,  to  young  men, 
passing  the  various  stages  of  systematic  education,  particularly  to 
the  young  men  in  our  schools  of  science,  in  our  universities  and 
colleges,  which  offer  the  largest  advantages  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  expansion,  and  fit  men  for  spheres  in  life  somewhat 
diverse  from,  and  in  some  respects  higher  than  the  ordinary.  And 
the  claim  of  these,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  we  come 
J;o  advocate  this  morning.  We  appear  before  you  to  bespeak  your 
prayers  on  their  behalf.  We  undertake  to  show  you  the  importance 
of  prayer  for  them,  by  reminding  you  what  will  be  true  of  them  in 
a  little  while,  and  how  essential  that  their  influence  be  such  as  true 
piety  exerts.  We  would  secure,  if  possible,  that  our  own  prayers 
be  multiplied  and  more  fervent.    On  their  behalf  we  dio  this,  more* 
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orer  as  anticipating  the  day  recommended  by  the  supreme  judica- 
tory of  the  Church,  to  "  be  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  the 
children  and  youth,  especially  those  collected  in  academies,  colleges, 
and  seminaries ;" — a  recommendation,  shadowing  forth  and  express^ 
ing,  from  year  to  year,  the  Church's  solicitude,  for  not  her  own 
children  only^  but,  without  discrimination,  for  all. 

We  have  a  suspicion,  however,  that  not  a  few  present  will 
imagine  that  the  subject  announced  does  not  immediately  concern 
them;  that  the  day  appointed  need  not  be  observed  by  them. 
The  subject  commends  itself  to  those  whose  brothers  or  sons  are 
in  course  of  liberal  education.  It  is  suitable,  that  they  join  in  the 
coming  great  concert  of  prayer.  For  the  rest,  they  will  be  content 
to  listen,  and  wait  till  another  occasion  for  that  which  has  more 
direct  relation  to  them.  But  to  judge  thus,  is  to  misjudge.  That 
such  thought  is  but  a  vagrant  fancy,  we  will  make  clear.  Not  one' 
of  us,  but  has  some  interest  in  this  class;  not  one  of  us,  but  should 
watch  their  course  with  interest,  amounting  to  solicitude ;  not  one, 
but  should  hail  every  omen  of  good  to  them,  as  in  a  manner  a  bene* 
faction  ^to  himself.  Whoever  waits  for  the  reformation  of  social 
evils,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  social  state,  whoever 
claims  to  be  a  patriot,  whoever  claims  to  be  a  Christian,  should, 
as  we  shall  see,  welcome  the  day  on  which  uncounted  prayers  will 
be  breathed  out  for  all  these  youth,  made  to  Him  who  bears  the 
golden  censer,  and  who  offers  ^^the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the 
golden  altar  which  is  before  the  throne." 

Bnt  wherefore  ?  The  ground  or  reason  of  this  concern,  what 
is  it  ?  How  is  it  evident,  that  all  should  regard  the  class  of  which 
we  speak,  with  a  thoughtfulness  approaching  solicitude?  Why 
regard  them  thus,  more  than  others?  Why  pray  specially  for 
them  7  These  inquiries  are  fair ;  moreover,  they  bring  ^us  face  to 
face  with  our  subject.  The  answer  to  them  will  afford  sufScient 
scope  for  all  we  can  offer  in  a  single  discourse.  And  here,  entering 
our  subject,  and  as  clearing  the  way  for  further  specifications,  we 
remind  you,  in  general  terms,  of 

The  inpluenob  this  glass  will  exert  in  after  life. — 
That  it  will  be  vast  and  powerful,  none,  who  appreciate  their  num- 
ber and  advantages,  will  question.  To  this  you  will  certainly 
assent,  that  no  hundred  other  men, — we  speak  of  hundreds,  where 
there  are,  in  fact,  thousands, — will  ever  have  the  same  ability  to 
influence  the  world,  that  any  hundred  of  these  will  have.  It  does 
not  need,  in  order  to  the  validity  of  our  statement,  that  all  enter 
the  learned  professions,  though  their  doing  so  will,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  enhance  their  influence.  Bat  this,  not  all  will  do.  Nor  need 
they,  for  the  end  now  under  consideration.  Though  they  should 
nof,  their  influence  will  be  felt  above  that  of  many  their  superiors  in 
native  intellectual  force,  but  who  have  not  gone  through  the  same 
process  of  development  in  education,  whether  members  of  a  profesc 
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Bion  or  not.    Any  hundred  of  these,  other  things  being  equftl,  will 
be  able  to  effect  more  than  any  other  hundred.    We  speak  of  them 
as  a  class ;  exceptions  there  will  be  of  course.   There  are  some  who 
will  cruelly  disappoint  the  expectations  of  parents,  and  falsify  the 
promise  even  of  their  own  youth  ;  prodigal  of  that  which  is  more 
precious   than  gold;    losing    grand    opportunities;    unqualified, 
through  negligence,  for  that  to  which  education  is  the  stepstone ; 
disqualified,  by  long  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  unfamiliarity 
with  men,  and  pre-occupation  of  mind,  for  entering  upon  the  stern 
pursuits  of  business  or  the  severe  toil  of  the  artisan, — they  will  be 
only  drones  in  the  great  hive  of  human  society ;  and  the  more 
noticeable,  because  of  the  hopes  that  now  centre  in  them,  and  the 
prospect  now  before  them.     But  these,  we  insist,  are  exceptional 
cases.     Not  thus  will  it  be  with  them,  as  a  community.     The  die* 
*tum,  so  often  referred  to  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  *^  Knowledge  is 
power,"  though  his,  only  as  certain  passages  of  his  discourse  of 
^^Advancement  of  Learning"  favour  such  assertion,  is  true,  never- 
theless.   Nor  do  we  wonder  in  the  least,  that  that  noble  author 
should  formally  propose  to  ''  consider  whether,  in  right,  reason, 
there  be  any  comparable  with  that  wherewith  knowledge  investeth 
and  crowneth  man's  nature."     Knowledge  is  power.     Again,  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  developing,  as  well  as  furnishing  the  intellect, 
is  power,  witlT  skill  to  use  it.     And  these  thousands  of  youth  are 
coming  forth,  at  length,  an  educated  mighty  host,  armed  at  all 
points,  with  influence  that  will  be  felt  in  every  direction  through 
the  world.      How  immensely  important,  that   that  influence  be 
sanctified !     And,  as  all  will  somehow,  directly  or  indirectly,  feel  its 
power,  how  should  all  be  ready  to  unite  in  supplication,  that  it  may 
be  directed  to  wisest  and  holiest  ends.    It  is  related  of  the  teacher 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  at  Eisenach,  that,  entering  his  school-room, 
he  invariably  removed  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils,  and 
saluted  them  profoundly.     To  the  expressed  astonishment  of  his 
colleagues  at  such  unusual  and  seemingly  misdirected  deference, 
he  only  replied,  "There  are,  among  these  youths,  those  whom  Grod 
will  one  day  raise  to  the  rank  of  burgomasters,  chancellors,  doctors, 
and  magistrates."     Who  will  say  that  his  condescension  was  ex- 
treme ?     Who  will  not  esteem  his  memory  the  more  for  it  ?     Who 
does    not   honour   the    thought  of   that  considerate   educator  of 
youth,  teaching  there  in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Wartburg  ?     Who  does  not  commend  the  principle"  on  which 
he  bowed  deferentially  to  his  scholars  ?     His  words  are  the  words 
of  a  man  who  looks  thoughtfully  to  the  future.     They  deserve  to 
live  as  they  do,  while  he  "rests  in  God"  in  some  quiet,  perhaps 
unknown  grave.     But,  if  he  thus  regard  a  company  of  youth,  to 
whom  so  many  avenues  in  life  were  closed  by  custom,  on  whom  ao 
many  restraints  were  laid,  by  birth  or  fortune,  or  other  adventitious 
circumstances,  with  profound  emotion,  would  he  enter  within  the 
walls  of  a  university,  to  whose  occupants  every  avenue  is  open,  and 
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before  Tvhose  imagination  floats  no  distinction  or  hononr  eo  high 
that  they  may  not  aspire  nnto  it  ?  And,  how  awestruck,  for  the 
moment,  by  thought  of  thousands  in  position  precisely  the  same  ! 
Andy  assuredly,  not  without  reason.  For,  without  disrespect  to 
other  men, — to  men  of  great  natural  force,  to  self-educated  men; 
to  those  who,  never  having  dwelt  in  classic  halls,  shine  luminously 
in  the  intellectual  hemisphere,  with  no  depreciation  of  other  men 
who,  with  no  such  early  advantage,  have  carved  their  way  to  posi- 
tions of  eminence,— it  is  still  true  that  no  class  enter  the  world 
with  such  vantage  from  the  start,  with  such  prestige  and  power  of 
influence,  as  these.  The  prince  of  proverbialists,  and  he  inspired, 
has  said,  ^^A  wise  man  is  strong;  yea,  a  man  of  knowledge  in- 
creaseth  strength."  With  this  in  mind,  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  education  augments  one's  influence, — at  least  with 
thoughtful  men ;  and  they  are  they,  who  rule  the  unthinking ;  who, 
as  it  happens,  are  vastly  in  the  majority  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Many  a  man  has  lifted  himself  far  above  his  fellows  by  his  learning 
alone.  Whether,  besides  Adrian  YI,  any  of  the  self-styled  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter  have  attained  the  Pontificate  as  the  reward  of 
their  studies,  we  do  not  know.  But  of  this  we  are  confident,  that 
learning  is  a  royal  road  to  consideration  among  men ;  and  that 
many,  like  the  illustrious  Roman,  who  owed  nothing  to  his  ancestors, 
and  seemed  to  himself  to  be  self-born, — videtur  ex  se  natuSy — 
have  gone  by  it  to  the  high  places  of  earth,  have  left  their  names 
for  watchwords,  and  example  for  beacons  to  light  on  the  aspiring 
in  the  path  to  glory.  The  secret  of  their  influence  and  renown  has 
been  no  secret.  Mind,  intellect,  thought, — is  the  grand  motto 
among  men.  It  is  among  social  forces,  what  forces  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  are  among  physical ;  ^nd  education  is  the  development 
and  augmentation  of  such  force. 

But  this  method  of  discourse,  though  designedly  general,  may 
seem  too  much  so.  We  descend,  therefore,  to  some  things  more 
special  and  particular.  Not  that  we  doubt  that  what  has  been 
said  reveals  clearly  the  vast  importance  of  prayer  for  these  youth, 
that  they  may  be  converted,  where  not  already  ;  that  the  influence 
they  are  preparing  to  wield, — much  of  it  unconsciously, — may  be 
sanctified,  and  led  into  safest  channels,  and  directed  to  noblest 
ends.  No ;  not  that  we  doubt  this,  but  that  we  are  desirous  of 
leaving  with  you  as  deep  impression  of  it  as  possible. 

It  has  been  remarked  already,  that  their  influence  will  be  felt 
presently  in  every  direction  through  the  world.  We  recall  the 
sentence  to  hang  upon  it  the  particulars,  to  which  we  now  turn. 
What  we  mean  by  it  is  this :  Their  influbnob  will  be  fblt 

IK  BYSBT   DEPABTMBKT   OF   LIFB.      As,  for  example, 

1.  Ok  the  SOCIAL  STATE.  The  social  condition  of  men  will  be 
very  much  shaped  and  modified  by  it.  In  other  words,  it  will  have 
great  power  in  determining  what  shall  be  the  tone  of  society,  whether 
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elevated  and  pure ;  or,  though  under  the  reign  of  civilization,  im- 
moral and  low.  In  such  sphere,  their  influence  will  be  in  contact, 
sometimes  in  conflict,  with  that  of  others.  But,  on  the  whole,  and 
in  the  end,  it  will  prevail.  The  result  of  the  silent  battle  will  be 
with  them.  The  victory  will  be  theirs.  Neither  the  influence  of 
birth,  or  wealth,  or  numbers,  can  forever  withstand  it.  They  must 
go  down,  if  need  be,  before  that  subtle,  more  powerful  influence  of 
intellect.  These  youth,  soon  to  emerge  from  cloister  and  from  hall, 
will  have  control,  to  an  extent  that  few  others  can,  of  all  the  social 
forces,  and  bring  them  to  bear  and  work  in  whatsoever  direction  they 
list.  By  their  conversation ;  sometimes  even  by  their  silence,  if 
the  silence  be  studied ;  by  their  example ;  by  their  opinions,  they 
will  do  more  than  any  other  cl&ss,  to  mould  society  to  this  form 
or  that.  Even  all  personal  or  official  standing  aside,  by  the  tongue, 
by  the  pen,  by  the  press,  they  will  exercise,  though  a  quiet  it  may 
be,  yet  a  most  commanding  influence  on  society.  We  say,  all  social 
forces  will  be  most  completely  under  their  control.  In  proof  of  this, 
take  such  as  we  are  most  familiar  with,  and  see :  First,  Is  Art,  in 
any  sense,  such  force  ?  Is  it,  though  remotely,  perceptibly  so  to 
the  discriminating  ?  Who  so  likely  to  be  patrons  of  it,  as  they  ! 
And,  whether  pure  art  shall  be  encouraged ;  whether  that  in  it, 
which  is  demoralizing  and  base,  shall  be  repudiated, — how  much 
depends  upon,  whether  the  sentiments  and  taste  of  a  so  influential 
class,  as  this,  are  morbid  and  depraved,  or  healthy  and  pare? 
Secondly,  Is  Literature  a  social  force  ?  That  it  has  become  so,  none 
can  doubt.  That  it  is  certainly  so,  in  an  age  and  country  like  ours, 
where  all  read,  in  which  the  pen  and  the  press  do  all  but  create 
the  atmosphere,  in  which  the  whole  community  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being,  few,  if  any,  will  question.  Literature  a  social 
force  ?  Aye,  among  the  most  forcible !  It  is  among  the  mightiest 
agencies,  whether  considered  as  permanent  or  periodical.  The 
book  and  the  pamphlet  are  not  so  much  things  as  they  are  powers. 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  The  essay  and  .the  story  live 
and  breathe,  and  wound  and  heal.  The  literature  of  the  time  is 
potent,  and  ever  doing  its  work.  It  oasts  and  recasts  society  in 
a  mould  of  its  own.  But  from  what  class,  so  much  a^  from  that  of 
which,  we  speak,  are  its  works  recruited  ?  Whence  our  litterateur^^ 
our  literary  men, — with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  are  self-taught, 
whence  have  they  come  ?  Who,  if  not  producing  all  the  literature 
of  the  time,  are  so  well  able  to  control  it,  and  expurgate  and  im- 
prove it,  as  they  ?  Who  can  so  well  give  it  a  safe  direction,  and 
make  it  a  blessing  to  the  social  state  7  Who  can  so  touch  the  secret 
springs  of  this  ?  Who  so  capable  to  secure,  to  their  generation,  a 
literature  altogether  truthful,  earnest,  and  pure  ?  Who  so  control 
this  social  force  as  they  ?  For,  soon  they  will  depart  from  their 
academic  home,  and  be  dispersed  abroad  into  every  section*  of 
the  land,  and  into  every  city  and  village  and  neighbourhood. 
Thirdly.  Again, — ^is  Opinion  a  social  force  ?  Who  have  more  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  it;    who  more   concerned  about   the 
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propagation  of  their  own,  than  men  of  liberal  education?  As 
snrely  as  themselves  hold  any,  they  will  in  time  convert  others  to 
them  ;  so  snrely  as  they  hold  any.  Bat  these  youth  will  not  have 
conversed  with  learned  men  for  years,  and  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  libraries,  and  felt  the  excitement  and  the  fermentation  of  new 
ideas  and  trains  of  thought,  continually  started  in  their  quick, 
susceptible  minds,  to  no  purpose.  In  after-life,  if  not  creators  of 
opinion,  they  will  have  much  to  do  in  shaping  it,  and  through  it 
moulding  society  itself.  Fourthly.  Is  Education,  also,  a  social 
force?  These  are  they  who  will  be  the  educators.  The  most 
accomplished  and  influential  will  be  of  these.  While  a  host  beside 
will  divide  with  them  the  honour  of  such  employment,  their  posi- 
tion will  be  in  front,  and  their  rank  the  highest.  And  so,  whatever 
other  force  enters  into  the  control  or  moulding  of  the  social  state, 
a  little  reflection  will  reveal,  that  to  them,  as  a  class,  more  than  to 
others,  will  be  committed  the  wielding  of  it.  This  is  said  with  no 
thought  of  denial  that  others  have  their  due  measure  of  influence. 
No  disparagement  of  any  other  class  is  intended.  It  is  most  clear, 
however,  that  intellectual  discipline  subsidizes  to  itself  an  amount 
of  power  through  all  these,  which  nought  else  can  claim.  Soon, 
and  none  can  do  so  much  as  these  youth,  to  reform  and  improve, 
and  build  up  society ;  or,  if  so  disposed,  to  deform  and  pluck  down 
and  destroy  it.  It  will  be  theirs  to  depress  or  elevate  and  deepen 
the  social  tone,  almost  at  will.  How  vastly  important  then  that 
their  influence  be  pure ! 

2.  We  go  on  to  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these  young  men 
will,  by  and  by,  be  a  powbr  in  the  Statb.  It  will  as  certainly 
be  SQch,  as  it  will  tell  upon  the  social  fabric.  There  will  be  divided 
among  them  very  many  of  the  positions  of  civil  trust  and  honour. 
Many  of  them  will  find  their  way  into  the  class  which  governs. 
The  spheres,  legislative,  judicial,  executive,  will  include  not  a  few. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  State  provision  by  which  only  men  of  educa- 
tion can  attain  to,  and  hold  positions,  and  exercise  functions  of 
responsibility  and  power.  Such  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
State  with  us,  that  none  can  be  excluded  as  too  aspiring,  or  rebuked 
for  his  endeavour  after  the  highest  eminence.  As  a  result,  the 
highest  places  have  at  times  been  occupied  by  men  who  have  risen 
by  natural  sagacity,  by  force  of  intellect  and  character,  developed, 
not  in  schools,  but  elsewhere, — in  the  great  university  of  Nature  ! 
And  yet,  honest  and  honourable  means  only  employed  to  secure 
advancement,  the  educated  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  others. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  they  will  ultimately  be 
found  in  every  place, — at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  convention, 
in  gubernatorial  chairs,  in  legislative  halls,  in  senates  and  cabinets, 
iising  their  influence,  casting  votes,  constructing  arguments,  pro- 
nouncing decisions,  for  evil  or  for  good.  Of  our  fifty  thousand 
graduates, — there  may  have  been  that  number, — who  have  sought 
in  a  liberal  education  qualifications  for  their  station  in  after-life,^ 
how  many  have  thus  ascended  to  high  places  of  power  ?     It  has 
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been  said,  with  truth,  ^^The  civil  and  political  history  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  for  half  a  oentary  before  and 
after  the  Revolution,  may  almost  be  read  in  the  large  capitals 
which  distinguish  the  governors  and  judges,  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  on  the  catalogues  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Nassau 
Hall,  and  Columbia/'  What  is  true  of  these  sections,  and  these  insti- 
tutions, is  proportionably  true,  we  doubt  not,  of  every  other ;  and 
even  when  not  holding  the  position  themselves,  how  often  is  their 
influence  felt,  as  advisers,  through  him  who  holds!  How  many  times 
have  they  been  a  power  behind  the  throne,  when  not  the  throne 
itself !  Washington — ^illustrious  name  ! — composing  his  weightiest 
State  papers,  summons  to  his  aid  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  man  far  hk 
superior  in  learning  and  intellectual  training.  Who  can  tell  what 
changes  may  have  been  wro\ight  in  the  views  of  the  official  and  moral 
superior,  by  the  nice  discrimination  and  elegant  erudition  of  the 
accomplished  scholar  ?  Is  it  unfair  to  suppose,  or  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  great  chief,  to  say,  that  his  views  may  have  been 
modified  thus,  or  even  changed  in  some  particulars,  affecting  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  so,  at  length,  the  very  frame  of  our  govern- 
ment ?     This,  however,  only  as  an  illustrative  instance. 

But,  though  there  is  ample  verge,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  more  on  this.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  many 
of  these  youth  will,  by  and  by,  be  in  public  life,  will  be  acting 
their  part  as  civilians,  will  be  governing,  will  be  making  and  ad- 
ministering laws ;  will,  in  common  with  others,  and  so  far  as 
concerns  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace,  and  the  promotion 
of  good  morals,  hold  our  fate,  as  a  nation,  in  their  hands.  There 
will  thus  be  afforded  them  opportunities  to  do  unmeasured  good  or 
evil.  What  they  do,  will  be  effectually  done.  Stooping  to  the 
low,  mean  arts  of  the  demagogue,  they  can  sooner  blast  the  bean- 
tiful  and  fair,  than  another.  Prizing  integrity  above  place  or 
riches,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  intellectual  training,  can,  as  no 
others  can,  inaugurate  an  era  of  honesty  and  prosperity,  and  noble 
statesmanship,  and  regard  for  law,  which,  as  yet,  is  only  in  the 
vision  of  the  prophet.  How  important,  then,  that  supplication  be 
made  specially  for  them  ! 

3.  As  in  the  State,  so  in  the  Churoh,  will  the  influence  of 
the  class,  now  in  mind,  soon  be  felt.  But  with  a  difference.  Here, 
it  will  ever  be  more  dominant  and  powerful  than  there ;  will  be 
specially  so,  through  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
To  the  educated  class  the  Church  looks  for  her  instructors  and  the 
ablest  expounders  of  the  Truth.  In  all  her  branches,  her  inclination 
to  do  this  increases  year  by  year.  She  demands  an  educated'minis- 
try ;  and  wisely.  How  else  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  and 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called  ?  She  has,  after  the  spirit  which  sancti- 
fies and  illuminates,  no  greater  need.  How  conscious  of  this  has 
she  been  for  a  long  period  past.  This  very  thought  in  mind,  the 
founders  of  all  our  early  colleges  laid  their  foundations.  "Dread- 
ing," such  is  the  word  of  those  who  projected  the  first,  the  mother- 
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college,  Harvard,^^^  dreading,  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
oliHrcbes,  when  our  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust  V*  A  similar 
purpose  hae  prompted  a  large  majority  of  the  rest.  An  educated 
ministry  is  a  necessity  to  the  Church.  It  was  not  so  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  reason  is  obvious.  But  times  have  changed.  Fitness 
for  her  work  is  no  longer  derived  from  immediate  inspiration. 
Qualifications  for  it  are  no  longer  imparted  as  by  miracle.  Now, 
a  process  of  development  and  training, — ^not  brief,  not  facile, — is 
required.  With  an  educated  ministry,  the  Church  cannot  dispense. 
Bat,  were  it  only  an  educated  ministry  she  requires,  there  were, 
perhaps,  less  necessity  for  prayer ;  for,  grace  is  not  indispensable 
to  mere  learning.  Luther  said,  indeed,  ^^Bene  ora»se  est  bene 
studuisse.''  He  spoke  not  for  himself  only.  The  experience  of 
many  certifies  the  truth  of  his  saying.  Ordinarily,  the  devout 
scholar  is  the  most  successful,  especially  in  the  acquisition  of 
sacred  lore.  And  yet,  one  may  be  thoroughly  educated,  having, 
meanwhile,  no  experience  of  piety.  There  is,  then,  a  further  need 
to  the  Church.  She  wants  a  sanctified  ministry ; — ^an  educated 
and  sanctified  ministry.  She  wants  ministers,  and  more  of  them  ; 
more  seminaries,  more,  and  better ; — men  of  the  brightest  talents, 
and  the  largest  learning,  and  the  largest  piety.  If  they  do  not 
possess  the  last,  she  does  not  want  them  for  the  other.  If  they 
have  not  goodness  proportioned  to  their  ability,  or  such,  at  least,  as 
will  control  their  lives,  she  cannot  employ  them.  Herein,  then,  is 
seen  the  importance  of  prayer  for  this  class  ;  and-  for  two  ends : 
1st,  That  the  number  may  be  greatly  enlarged  of  those  who  will 
serve  God,  and  the  Church,  and  the  world,  in  this  ofiBce.  2dly, 
That  all,  who  undertake  such  service, — as  many  will, — may  be 
set  apart  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  need  we  question,  that,  in 
our  prayers,  the  second  should  be  not  less  prominent  than  the 
other.  It  will  soon  be  in  the  power  of  those,  who  are  now  but 
students,  to  deciSe,  whether,  in  the  next  generation,  the  Church 
shall  have  a  ministry,  sqited  to  her  necessity,  equal  to  it  in  earnest- 
ness, and  prayerfulness,  and  self-denial,  and  holiness.  It  will  be 
theirs,  under  God,  to  fortify  her  against  assaults  from  without,  to 
lead  her  onward  to  new  and  more  btilliant  conquests,  helping  to 
fill  the  world  with  her  Christly  glory ;  or,  to  leave  her  exposed 
and  undefended,  and  retracing  somewhat  the  steps  of  that  course 
she  has  already  run.  Soon,  and  none  so  well  able  as  they,  to 
withstand  the  entrance  to  her  of  disorder  and  error ;  of  laxity^  of 
doctrine,  and  looseness  in  practice ;  marring  her  beauty ;  wasting 
her  power;  destroying  her  usefulness;  or,  if  so  disposed,  none 
can  80  easily  introduce  degeneracy  and  decay.  Oh,  the  dread 
responsibility,  which  will  soon  be  theirs  !  How  can  they  assume 
it  7  The  dread  responsibility  !  How  should  not  the  thought  of  it 
wring  from  all  lips  the  impassioned  exclamation,  ''Who  is  sufiicient 
for  these  things  f"  The  dread  responsibility  in  assuming  to  be  the 
guide  of  souls  that  are  beyond  price !    Enough  to  crush  an  angel ! 
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Oh,  pray  jou  not,  that  one,  even  one,  may  enter  upon  such  « 
ministry,  except,  as  you  implore  that  he  may  be  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  faith !  And  yet,  with  this  qualification,  pray  ye  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest.  As  you  would  not  behold  everywhere  a  de- 
cay of  piety, — as  you  would  not  see  the  world  given  over  to  error 
and  irreligion,  to  scepticism  and  madness ;  rather,  as  you  would 
see  large  portions  of  it  reclaimed  from  superstition  and  idolatry, — 
as  you  desire  the  glory  of  Christ  (through  his  followers)  promoted, 
and  a  multitude  of  sinners  saved,  pray,  that  many  of  these  go  forth 
with  sanctified  power,  clothed  with  salvation  as  with  a  garment ! 
And  for  all,  that,  in  after-life,  they  may  be  ministers  of  good  only. 
Pray  for  them  earnestly,  as  David  for  Solomon ;  pray  for  them, 
not  only  to-day,  but  to-morrow  ;  not  only  to-morrow,  but  the  next 
day,  and  the  next ;  not  only  on  a  day  set  apart  to  it,  but  every 
day.     Always  making  mention  of  them  in  your  prayers. 

But  we  do  not  venture  to  detain  you  longer ;  vast  and  varied  a« 
our  theme  is,  we  most  reluctantly  end  our  discourse. 

The  view  now  taken  of  the  influence  these  youth  will  exert  in 
after-life  in  society,  in  the  State,  in  the  Church,  justifies  nil  our 
anxiety  for  them ;  reveals  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  in  recom- 
mending that  a  particular  day  be  devoted  to  prayer  for  them  ;  nor 
can  we,  reasonably,  decline  to  accept  the  recommendation.  It  is 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  institutions  of  higher 
grade  rank  among  the  first  as  sources  of  influence  and  fountains  of 
power.  It  is  seen  that  all,  each,  and  every  man,  as  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  society;  every  citizen,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  State;  every 
Christian,  as  he  desires  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  concerned  that  they  receive  a 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — that  the  streams,  which  issue  from 
them,  be  not  lava-floods  of  destruction,  but  rivers  of  peace  and 
holiness  and  reformation  and  salvation  ! 

Then,  what  more  need  be  said  ?  What  remains,  but  to  exhort 
you,  to  remember  the  day  when  it  comes,  to  remember  the  occa- 
sion, in  your  hearts,  in  your  closets,  at  the  family  altar,  in  the 
sanctuary  ?  What,  but  to  exhort  you,  that  you  make  this  a  more 
frequent  and  common  object  of  solicitation  all  through  the  year  ? 
Do  you  confess  your  readiness,  but  wait  for  encouragement  ?  Yon 
may  find  it  in  abundance  in  College  annals.  Nowhere  is  the  grace 
of  God  more  manifest  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  in  them.  Take, 
fdr  your  encouragement,  this  simple  fact,  without  figures,  that 
some  of  the  most  powerful  revivals  ever  experienced  in  our  colleges, 
have  followed  immediately  the  observance  of  the  day  of  prayer. 
Beside,  not  a  year  passes,  in  which  some  institutions  are  not  gra- 
ciously visited,  and  so  sooUj  as  to  compel  belief,  that  the  visitation 
is  in  answer  to  the  united  prayer  of  the  Church.  Again,  for 
encouragement,  with  figures — the  only  one  we  offer,  though  the 
statistical  table  is  long, — that,  of  four  thousand  students  in  colleges 
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east  of  the  Alleghanies,  one>half  are  now  professors  of  religion  ; 
and  that  of  the  whole  number,  nearly  four  hundred  made  profes* 
sion  of  their  faith  in  Christ  during  the.  one  year  just  closed. 
Surely,  then,  you  will  not  forget,  you  cannot  decline,  to  pray 
specially  for  these !  You  will  not,  cannot,  forbear  praying,  that 
the  regenerate  among  them  may  choose  that  profession  which  needs 
them  most ;  and  that  they  may  be  fully  qualified  for  it,  in  mind, 
and  heart,  and  strength !  You  will  not,  cannot,  forget  to  suppli* 
cate,  that  those  who  are  unregenerate,  may  be  brought  to  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  !  No ;  nor  can  any  man, 
who  comprehends,  as  a  Christian,  what  issues  for  himself,  and  his 
children,  and  children's  children  ;  what  issues  for  his  country,  for 
the  Church,  and  the  world,  may  be  suspended  on  his  performance, 
or  neglect  to  do  it.  Surely,  in  future  we  will  remember  these 
youth,  and  pray  for  them  as  we  have  not  been  wont.  If  need  be, 
according  to  our  ability,  we  will  aid  those  who  are  deserving  and 
needy.  But,  whether  this,  or  not,  they  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  our  prayers.  When  alone  with  God,  we  will  remember  them. 
And  again,  and  often,  in  the  assembly  of  saints ;  and,  with  thoughts 
of  what  God  would  have  them  be  and  do,  this  shall  be  our  prayer, 
**Give  unto  these,  0  Lord,  a  perfect  heart,  to  keep  thy  command- 
ments, thy  testimonies,  and  thy  statutes,  and  to  do  all  these 
things !" 


THE  WISDOM  OF  SORROW. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  record  as  this,  "  None  might 
enter  into  the  kins's  gate  clothed  in  sackcloth?"  The  halls  of  Aha- 
suerus  are  devoted  to  mirth  and  gaiety ;  the  grotesque  robe  of  the 
buffoon  or  the  embroidered  cloak  that  covered  the  painted  hypocrite, 
might  freely  enter  there ;  but  the  coarse,  rough  clothing  that  be- 
tokened distress  and  sorrow,  was  debarred  entrance  to  the  palace 
of  the  king.  Was  this,  too,  an  unalterable  decree  in  the  wise 
realm  of  Persia?  Are  edicts  fraught  with  distress  unutterable, 
even,  to  go  forth  from  those  marble  chambers,  and  yet  the  ponder- 
ous gates  be  never  thrown  open,  that  sorrow,  or  the  tidings  of  sor- 
row, from  a  stricken  nation,  may  perchance  reach  the  ear  of  the 
king?  And,  can  we  imagine  it  possible,  that  in  that  abode  of 
splendid  tyranny,  no  sighs  were  ever  heaved,  no  tears  ever  felt  ? 
When  tidings  of  Yashti's  disgrace  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear  of  the 
beautiful  queen,  did  no  thought  befitting  the  sackcloth  escape  her 
heart  ?  Amid  the  cruel  desolation  of  so  many  fair  damsels,  torn 
from  the  abodes  of  parental  tenderness,  to  pine  in  the  harems  of 
the  Persian  king,  were  there  neither  visible  griefs  nor  secret 
lamentations  ?     Had  the  mighty  king  forbidden  his  porters  to  open 
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at  the  knock  of  that  impartial  messenger,  whose  dark  shadow  fklls 
alike  upon  the  threshold  of  the  palace  and  of  the  cottage  ?  If  one 
Persian  monarch  was  angry  that  the  billows  of  the  sea  would  not 
do  his  bidding,  shall  his  successor  frown  that  the  waves  of  the  final 
Jordan  will  not  stay  at  his  command  ?  Had  Ahasuerus  forgotten 
the  only  wise  thing  that  history  has  recorded  of  his  father :  the 
memorable  creeping  of  Xerxes  at  the  rapid  and  resistless  march  of 
inexorable  Death  ? 

Yet,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  foolish  mandate :  sackcloth  may 
not  enter  the  palace  of  the  king.  It  would  indeed  have  been  wiser 
far,  if  the  voice  of  sorrow  had  often  been  welcomed  there  ;  if  sack- 
cloth and  mourning  had  been  freely  invited  guests :  if  the  voice  of 
revelry  had  given  place  to  an  appointed  messenger  ever  sounding 
in  the  monarch's  ears,  the  fact  of  his  mortality ;  if,  instead  of  in- 
creasing bis  people's  sorrows,  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  hear  them, 
to  sympathize  with  them,  and  to  relieve  them ;  and  if  salutary 
thoughts  of  death  had  prepared  Ahasuerus  himself  to  die.  Yet  we 
are  not  surprised  at  these  words  of  folly  in  the  Persian  court ;  for 
the  spirit  that  dictated  such  an  order,  still  exists,  where  it  finds  no 
direct  utterance  in  such  words  of  folly.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
halls  of  modern  gaiety,  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  in  parties  of  vain 
pleasure,  and  in  the  abodes  of  luxury,  these  thoughts  of  sorrow  and 
mortality  are  yet  guests  as  unwelcome  as  the  sackcloth  garment  in 
the  Persian  palace?  Do  not  men  now  banish  all  thoughts  of  grief 
and  of  death ;  and  all  preparation  for  that  most  certain  and  most 
important  event  ?  Few  men  indeed  love  to  think  of  their  last  hours 
and  make  any  readiness  to  meet  them.  And  why  should  we  not? 
Do  thoughts  of  sorrow  have  any  tendency  to  bring  sorrow  upon  us  ? 
Have  reflections  upon  death  any  tendency  to  hasten  the  footsteps  of 
the  final  messenger,  that  he  may  knock  more  speedily  at  our  door? 
Certainly  these  things  are  not  so.  When  the  commander  of  a  for- 
tress about  to  be  besieged  takes  his  glass  and  examines  the  number 
and  power  of  the  approaching  foe,  it  is  but  apparently  and  not 
really  that  the  danger  is  brought  nearer.  By  the  telescope,  he  is 
better  Able  to  measure  the  danger  and  to  provide  against  it :  but 
certainly  his  clearer  vision  neitherhastens  the  attack,  nor  gives  it 
greater  vigour.  It  is  purely  an  advantage  to  him.  So  thoughtful 
contemplation  of  grief  and  death,  through  the  glass  of  God's  holy 
word,  may  give  us  better  ideas  of  sorrow,  and  prepare  us  for  its 
coming ;  but  it  can  have  no  effect  to  increase  the  power  of  our 
troubles,  or  to  hurry  forward  the  visits  they  make  to  our  abodes. 

The  tfue  reasons  for  the  decree  of  Ahasuerus,  and  for  the  banish- 
ment of  serious  thoughts  from  human  minds,  must  be  sought  in  the 
guilty  conscience  that  fears  to  think  of  death,  in  the  aversion  of 
the  heart  from  good,  and  in  the  love  of  frivolous  and  often  guilty 
pleasures,  that  are  so  easily  marred  by  sights  and  sounds  of  sorrow, 
before  we  curl  the  lip  in  scorn  at  this  new  token  of  Persian  folly, 
let  us  know  that  here  we  are  truly  wise.     We  are  in  a  world  of 
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sorrow ;  let  us  learn  to  sympathize  with  it ;  to  bear  it  ourselves ; 
to  draw  precious  advantages  from  it.  We  are  in  a  world  where 
death  reigns ;  and  we  are  certain  he  will  one  day  enter  our  abodes 
and  strike  at  our  hearts.  Let  us  be  mindful  of  our  mortality. 
Especially  let  us  make  Him  our  friend,  who  is  Death's  con* 
queror,  and  who  gives  us  a  triumph  over  the  grave.  Yet  men  will 
go  on  in  this  way  of  folly,  still  virtually  writing  over  the  doors  of 
their  theatres  and  their  ball-rooms  and  their  parlours  and  their 
closets :  ^'Let  no  one  enter  here  clothed  in  sackcloth."  Vain  and 
impotent  decree !  If  they  would  shut  out  Sin,  the  cause  of  sorrow 
and  the  inventor  of  the  garments  of  mortal  grief,  it  would  be  some- 
thing. But  they  welcome  the  cause,  and  wish  not  the  effect ;  they 
plant  the  seed,  and  desire  the  tree  to  be  fruitless.  But  it  may  not 
be.  Ahasuerus  may  close  his  palace  gates  and  double  guard  them 
with  his  most  careful  officers ;  but  sorrow  will  enter  there  in  spite 
of  the  bars,  and  steal  silently  by  his  most  vigilant  porters;  death, 
with  leaden  noiseless  step  will  tread  his  tessellated  pavements,  and 
shoot  his  fatal  arrows  through  the  costly  tapestry ;  and  the  page 
and  the  peer,  the  minister  and  monarch,  unconscious  of  the  sur- 
rounding splendour  or  meanness,  must  be  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  the  grave.  Men  may  put  away  from  them  thoughts  of  affliction, 
but  they  will  come ;  they  may  fear  sorrow  itself,  but  it  will  come ; 
they  may  shrink  from  the  approach  of  death,  but  it  will  come ;  they 
may  loath  the  silent  grave,  but  there  they  must  come ;  they  may 
dread  the  resurrection,  but  it,  too,  will  come ;  they  may  tremble  as 
they  think'  of  judgment,  but  ^'  that  awful  day  will  surely  come." 
They  may  be  unprepared  for  the  retributions  of  eternity,  but  they 
will  come ;  come  all  the  more  terribly,  because  they  are  unwelcome ; 
and  when  they  come,  they  will  endure  forever ! 

None  might  enter  the  king's  gate  clothed  in  sackcloth !  Aha- 
suerus was  a  great  monarch.  Kings  bowed  down  to  do  him  reve- 
rence !  Millions  of  subjects  obeyed  his  decrees  ;  and  many  a  heart 
was  bowed  in  bitter  grief  in  his  wide  dominions  upon  every  day  of 
his  reign.  But  how  unhappy  was  thsyt  government,  which,  in  such 
a  world  of  grief,  forbade  all  sympathy  between  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled  !  Who  would  desire  a  monarch,  whose  character  is  revealed 
by  words  like  those  ?  It  is  our  privilege  to  abide  beneath  the  bene- 
ficent sceptre  of  Onb,  whose  decree  is  all  the  reverse  of  this.  We 
dwell  in  the  land  of  a  mighty  monarch.  Oar  sovereign  is  the  King 
of  kings.  On  his  head  are  many  crowns.  All  power  is  given  to 
him  in  heaven  and  upon  earth ;  and  this  power  he  uses  freely  to 
bless  the  sorrowing ;  and  the  voice  of  grief  is  ever  welcome  in  his 
ears.  When  once  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  among  his  people 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  our  humanity,  his  daily  path  lay  among 
the  children  qf  sorrow ;  disease  and  suffering  found  relief  from  his 
healing  smile;  and  he  wept  with  those  that  were  in  mourning. 
And  the  palace  now,  in  those  distant  provinces  of  his  dominions, 
where  our  King  has  set  his  throne,  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  broken- 
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hearted;  and  upon  its  portals  arc  written,  in  his  own  precious 
words,  ^^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest/'  Around  his  throne  of  grace,  now  for 
more  than  sixty  centuries,  have  bowed  the  sackcloth  garments  of 
a  stricken  world ;  here,  the  tears  of  penitence  have  been  freely 
poured  out ;  here,  the  sighs  of  the  broken-hearted  have  been  freely 
vented.  And  welcome,  still,  are  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  sor- 
row. He  has  ascended  up  on  high  ;  but  not  to  forget  the  cardinal 
principles  of  his  kingdom.  He  sympathizes  yet  in  all  we  feel. 
Once  tempted,  tried,  troubled,  and  weeping,  as  we  are  now,  he  knows 
how  to  succour.  Well  may  we  rejoice  in  the  care  of  such  a  King, 
and  in  his  gracious  invitations !  Many  of  us  have  poured  our  sor- 
rows at  his  feet ;  and  found  that  he  only  can  give  true  relief.  We 
invite  our  suffering  brethren  to  come  also  to  him.  Gome,  sinful 
soul,  hear  his  gracious  voice ;  he  calls,  rather  than  rejects  you ! 
Are  your  sins  a  burden  ?  Do  you  tremble  in  view  of  the  coming 
judgment  ?  Has  earth  no  solace  for  a  troubled  spirit  ?  The  sanc- 
tuary is  a  refuge  from  trouble.  Our  King  welcomes  the  humbled 
sinner.     None  ever  trusted  in  him  and  were  confounded. 

Let  us  not  repress  the  further  reflection,  that  there  is  a  palace 
of  this  glorious  King,  upon  whose  gates  is  written,  in  truth  and 
not  in  mockery,  by  the  hand  of  authority  and  not  in  impotent  pre- 
sumption,^^ None  may  enter  here  clothed  in  sackcloth  !*' 

"  No  sickness  iJierej — 
No  wearing,  wasting  of  the  frame  away  j 

No  hidden  grief? — 
No  wild  and  cheerless  vision  of  despair ; 
No  vain  petitions  for  a  swift  relief; 
No  tearful  eyes, — no  broken  hearts  are  there." 

Blessed  are  all  they  that  do  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  that 
city,  where  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain."  Rev.  21 :  4.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  those  who  most  earnestly  hope  and  prepare  for  an 
abode  in  that  glorious  palace  of  an  immortal  King,  are  such  as  here 
make  themselves  most  familiar  with  thoughts  of  death.  It  is  not 
true,  that  wise  thoughts  of  our  mortality  are  as  wormwood  cast  into 
the  sweet  fountain  of  our  earthly  pleasures  to  make  it  bitter.  It  is 
a  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  Moses  healed  Marah,  the  fountain 
of  bitter  waters  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  15:  23-5),  by  casting  into 
it  a  bitter  tree.  The  idea  finds  its  fulfilment  here.  Earthly 
engagements  are  themselves  unsatisfactory  ;  a  bitter  fountain 
yielding  streams  of  wormwood.  Cast  into  this  Marah  in  our  wil- 
derness those  thoughts  of  salutary  affliction,  which  are  as  worm- 
wood to  the  natural  mind,  and  the  pure,  sweet  waters  of  consolation 
and  of  pious  peace  flow  forth,  here,  as  there,  through  the  power  of 
God.     It  is  wisdom  in  us  to  welcome  sorrow,  and  the  thoughts  of 
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it;  aod  to  ask  sanctifying  grace  upon  an  experience  of  grief ;  for, 
verj  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  no  happier  hearts  upon  earth,  than 
those  that  are  often  filled  with  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  dying ;  and 
that  have,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  been  brought  into  fellow- 
ship with  these  things. 

J.  M.  L. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  ILLUSTRATED. 

BY   PIERRE   BERKAED. 

Our  Father — 

By  right  of  creation, 
By  boantifal  provision, 
BjF^gracions  adoption ; 

Who  art  in  Heaven — 

The  throne  of  thy  glory, 
The  portion  of  thy  children, 
The  temple  of  thy  angels. 

Hallowed  be  thy  Name — 

By  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts, 
By  the  words  of  our  lips, 
By  the  works  of  our  hands. 

Thy  kingdom  come— 

Of  Providence  to  defend  us, 
Of  grace  to  refine  us, 
Of  glory  to  crown  ns ; 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven — 
Toward  us  without  resistance, 
By  us  without  compulsion, 
Universally  without  exception. 
Eternally  without  declension. 


Give  us  this  day  our  daily. bread — 

Of  necessity  for  our  bodies, , 
Of  eternal  life  for  our  souls. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses — 

Against  the  commands  of  thy  law. 
Against  the  grace  of  thy  Gospel ; 

As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us— 
By  defaming  our  characters, 
By  embezzling  our  property, 
By  abusing  our  persons  j 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil — 
Of  overwhelming  afflictions, 
Of  worldly  enticements, 
Of  Satan's  devices. 
Of  error's  seductions, 
Of  sinful  affections ;  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  foreTer— 
Thy  kingdom  governs  all, 
Thy  power  subdues  all, 
Thy  glory  is  above  all. 


Amen. 


As  it  is  in  thy  purposes, 
So  it  is  in  thy  promises, 
So  be  it  in  our  prayers. 
So  it  shall  be  to  thy  praise. 


REVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE.    No.  III. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  next  important  alteration,  proposed  by  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Book  of  DiscipHne,  is  in  regard  to  the  persons  who 
shall  prosecute  in  the  name  of  ^^  common  fame/'  and  represent  an 
accused  person  on  trial. 

Old  Book.  New  Book. 

The  prosecutor,  or  counsel,  must  be  The  prosecutor,  or  counsel,  may  be 
SLineynberof  the  Court  before 'whom  the  any  communicating  member  of  the 
trial  proceeds.    See  Book,  IV.  21.  Churchy  subject  to  the  jurisdictioa  of 

the  same  Court  with  the  accused.     See 
Book,  III.  6,  and  IV.  13. 

Both  Books  wisely  prohibit  the  employment  of  "professional 
counsel"  in  all  cases.  The  extension  by  the  New  Book  to  commu- 
nicating  members  of  the  Church,  is  in  many  cases  a  necessity.  A 
Session,  for  example,  may  be  so  small,  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed 
to  trial  without  a  provision  of  this  nature.  This  necessity  does  not 
exist  in  a  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  General  Assembly;  and,  according 
to  our  understanding  of  the  language  of  the  New  Book,  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  cannot  extend  beyond  the  Session.  Commu- 
nicating members  of  the  Church  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction"  of  any  Court,  except  the  lower  one,  in  the  sense 
intended.  This  clause  is  inserted,  we  suppose,  in  order  to  confine 
the  selection  to  members  of  the  Church  where  the  diflSculty  ori- 
ginated. Perhaps  also  it  was  intended  to  practise  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  principle  that  underlies  the  common  law,  viz.,  that 
a  lawyer  is  an  officer  of  the  Court,  or  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  If 
the  alteration  is  designed,  in  any  way,  to  include  the  higher  Courts 
except  on  appeal,  we  should  be  opposed  to  its  extension  to  them, 
on  the  ground  of  its  liability  to  open  the  door  to  harsher  litigation. 
The  more  the  Church  confines  ecclesiastical  trials  to  her  own  officertj 
as  heretofore,  the  better  will  it  be  for  her  own  internal  peace.  It 
is  only  the  necessity  of  the  case  which  seems  to  justify  a  departure 
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from  our  former  practice  in  the  case  of  Church  Sessions.  If  there 
irere  no  necessity,  or  strong  convenience,  in  the  matter,  we  should 
decidedly  prefer  the  rule  of  the  Old  Book,  even  here. 

Another  alteration  proposed  is,  that  A  failure  to  plead  shall 

BE  CONSIDBKED  EQUIVALENT  TO  CONFESSION  OF  QUILT. 

This  is  a  new  principle  in  our  Book  of  Discipline,  and  one  that 
we  regard  as  unjust  and  dangerous.  The  language  of  the  Revised 
Book  is  this : — 

^'At  tbe  second  meeting  of  the  Judicatory,  the  accused  shall  plead  in  writing 
to  the  charges ;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Judicatory, 
they  shall  be  taken  as  confessed,  provided  he  has  been  duly  cited."  (Revision, 
IV,  1.) 

1.  The  great  principle  of  common  law  is,  that  a  man  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  innocent  of  a  crime,  until  he  has  been  proved  to 
be  guilty.  In  all  criminal  cases,  the  plea  of  "  not  guilty,"  is  en- 
tered by  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  criminal,  and  his  guilt  must  be 
proved  by  testimony.     This  is  a  righteous  principle. 

2.  It  might  happen,  that  an  accused  person,  from  some  impulse, 
or  from  deliberate  purpose,  might  decline  to  appear  before  the 
court,  whilst  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  charged.  In  such  a 
case,  the  record  of  the  court  would  be  both  a  falsehood  and  a 
wrong. 

3.  Or,  a  person  might  wish  to  screen  himself  from  the  additional 
exposure  and  condemnation,  which  the  testimony  might  exhibit;  and 
the  revised  rule  gives  him  a  summary  way  of  escape. 

4.  The  new  rule  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  mode  indicated 
in  IV,  4,  if  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  it,  viz.: — 

"IV.  When  an  accused  person  refuses  to  obey  the  citation,  he  shall 
be  cited  the  second  time,  and  this  second  citation  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  a  notice  that,  if  he  do  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed, 
he  shall  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  for 
his  contamacy,  until  he  repent;  and  that  the  testimony  will  be 
taken,  and  the  case  adjudicated,  as  if  he  were  present;  and  if  he 
should  not  appear,  the  judicatory  shall  appoint  some  person  to 
represent  him,  and  proceed  according  to  the  notice.  The  person 
representing  him,  if  a  member  of  the  court,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  case." 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  the  new  provision,  in  addition  to  the 
last  provision,  just  quoted  from  the  Book  7 

Dr.  Hodge  says  :  "  We  are  not  sure  thart  we  understand  this 
clause,  but  presume,  the  intention  was  to  provide  for  a  case,  in 
which  an  accused  party  should  refuse,  or  fail,  when  arraigned^  to 
answer  the  charges  against  him."  But  why  should  this  case  be 
provided  for,  on  a  different  principle,  from  a  case  of  contumacy, 
when  a  person  refuses  to  obey  a  citation  ? 

TOL.  IX.  NO.  4.  11 
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CHAPTER  V.    PROCESS   AGAINST   A   MINISTER. 

It  strikes  us,  that  the  two  chapters  on  process  against  a  member, 
and  against  a  minister,  ought  to  be  more  clearly  reduced  to  the 
same  general  principTes  and  provisions,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
admit.  Why,  for  example,  should  provision  be  made  for  the  trial 
of  a  minister  in  cases  where  the  facts  happened  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  present  residence,  Y,  3  ;  or,  when  he  wa«  at  a  distance  from 
his  usual  place  of  residence,  Y,  4  ;^  and  yet  no  allusion  be  made  to 
such  cases  in  reference  to  communicants  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the 
same  principles  apply  to  Church  members,  then,  why  not  state 
them  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  a  reference  to  them  in  the 
Buceeeding  one,  as  in  Y,  2?  The  fact,  that  ''the  same  candour, 
caution,  and  general  method,  substituting  only  the  Presbytery  for 
the  Session,  are  to  be  observed  in  investigating  charges  against  a 
minister,  as  are  prescribed  in  the  case  of  private  members,"  Y,  2, 
would  seem  to  imply,  that,  if  any  additional  provisions  are  made 
in  reference  to  the  trial  of  ministers,  as  in  V,  3  and  4,  they  are 
intended  to  be  special  and  exclusive.  This  is  the  more  pointed, 
because  chapter  lY  has  a  heading  which  may  apply  to  both  mem* 
bers  and  ministers,  whereas  chapter  Y  has  a  heading  which  con- 
fines it  to  ministers. 

Again.  If  a  Church  member  refuses  to  obey  the  citation  a  second 
time,  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  though  he  were  present ;  the  Judi- 
catory appointing  some  one  to  represent  him,  lY,  4.  But  if  a 
minister  refuse  to  obey  a  secojid  citation,  he  shall,  after  being  sus- 
pended, be  cited  a  third  time  ;  and  then,  instead  of  the  trial  going 
on,  in  his  absence,  as  with  the  Church  member, "  he  shall  be  deposed 
as  contumacious^  and  suspended  or  excommunicated  from  the 
Church,"  Y,  10.  What  we  particularly  object  to  here  is,  that  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  trial  of  the  minister  on  the  charges^  but 
his  guilt  is  covered  up  under  the  charge  of  "  contumacy,"  when  the 
interests  of  religion  might  be  best  answered  by  a  full  exposure  of 
his  conduct.  If  it  be  said  that  the  same  principle  rules  as  in  the 
case  of  Church  members,  we  reply,  that  the  Book  makes  a  specific 
difference  in  its  language. 

These  remarks  refer  to  both  Books ;  and  our  only  fault  with  the 
Revision  Committee  is,  that,  in  their  new  arrangement  of  chapters 
and  sections,  they  did  not  render  more  simple,  exact,  and  uniform, 
these  provisions  respecting  the  trial  of  members  and  ministers. 

Has  a  Court  a  RfoHT  to  institute  inquiries  without  pro- 
cess? 

A  new  principle  is  introduced  into  the  Revised  Book,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — 

"Each  Church  Court  has  the  inherent  power  to  demand  and  receive  satia&c- 
tory  explanations  from  any  of  its  members  concerning  any  matters  of  evil  report." 
V,  6. 
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We  regard  this  provision  as  uDJast,  dangerous^  and  extra-judicial, 
as  well  as  unnecessary.  It  implies  a  right  of  inquisitorial  scrutiny, 
against  which  no  man  would  be  secure.  As  this  provision  belongs 
to  the  chapter  concerning  ^'  Ministers,*'  it  seems  to  have  towards 
them  a  special  application,  or,  at  least,  a  prominent  one.  Now,  it 
teems  to  us,  that  a  more  ingenious  way  could  scarcely  be  devised 
to  bring  reproach  upon  a  minister,  than  for  some  one  to  arise  in 
Presbytery  and  ask  judicially  explanations  about  this  and  that 
rumour.  Suppose  the  minister  t^  be  innocent,  what  reparation  can 
be  made?  And  if  guilty,  could  not  ^'common  fame"  bring  up  the 
case  by  regular  form  of  process  ?  What  necessity  is  there  for  this 
ex  varte  mode  of  procedure,  under  the  plea  of  removing  suspicion, 
vitnin  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  which  has  authority  to  try  the 
offence  ?  There  are  tale-bearers  enough  in  the  community  to  cir- 
colate  charges  against  Church  members,  and  elders,  and  ministers ; 
and  with  this  new  principle  in  our  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Courts 
would  be  expected  to  take  cognizance  of  "evil  reports." 

No  good  could  result  from  this  exacting,  star-chamber  mode  of 
inquiry.  A  guilty  man  would  generally  derive  all  the  benefit  of  it. 
By  the  plausible  prevarication  of  a  smooth  tongue,  he  might  readily 
make  representations  which,  without  rebutting  evidence,  might  pass 
for  truth  ;  and  then,  the  charge  having  been  as  it  were  investigated, 
and  passed  upon,  few  would  be  found  willing  to  prosecute  it  in  a 
regular  way.  We  see  only  mischief  in  this  revised  suggestion.  It 
has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  no 
Court  of  law  in  a  free  country  has  ever  ventured  to  practise  upon  it. 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  a  pastor,  or  elder,  to  seek  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  a  communicant,  for  the  purposes  of  warning, 
counsel,  and  instruction,  and  of  explanation,  if  the  suspected  party 
choose  to  nnake  any ;  but  no  Session  has  a  right  to  summon  a  mem- 
ber before  it  and  compel  him  to  answer  concerning  rumours,  inde- 
pendently of  the  forms  of  judicial  investigation.  Such  a  course 
involves  the  principle  that  a  man  may  criminate  himself;  for,  if  he 
refuse,  from  any  good  or  bad  reason,  to  give  "  satisfactory  explana- 
tions," he  must  be  considered  guilty  of  the  "  evil  reports."  The 
case  is  worse  in  regard  to  ministers ;  because  the  Presbytery  does 
not  pretend  to  give  instructions  and  counsel  to  its  members,  after 
the  manner  of  a  pastor  to  the  members  of  his  church.  Our  Book 
provides  two  clear  and  exact  methods  of  instituting  process :  either 
by  a  personal  accuser,  or  by  common  fame  ;  and  we  are  surprised 
that  an  intelligent  Committee,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hodge,  agitated 
the  question  of  striking  out  altogether  "  common  fame"  as  a  means 
of  originating  process,  should  have  adopted  a  principle  about  "  evil 
rumours,"  which,  by  an  unconscious  necessity,  generates  common 
fame,  and  impairs  justice. 

We  repeat  that,  whilst  any  member  of  a  Presbytery,  or  of  any 
other  Church  Court,  may,  in  his  private  capacity  have  an  interview 
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with  any  brother,  who  may  be  charged  by  rumour iwith  moral  de- 
linquency, and  may  obtain  whatever  explanations  the  brother  may 
choose  to  give,  he  has  no  right,  as  a  member  of  a  public  Court,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  to  ask,  or  to  receive,  without  process, 
any  explanations  whatever,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory. 

The  true  principle  of  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  the  next  section, 
which  is  retained  from  the  Old  Book,  and  is  as  follows :  "  As  the 
success  of  the  Gospel  greatly  depends  upon  the  exemplary  character 
of  its  ministers,  their  soundness  ig  the  faith,  and  holy  conversation  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  be  very  cautious  in  taking 
up  an  ilL  report  of  any  man,  but  especially  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel ;  therefore,  if  any  man  knows  a  minister  to  be  guilty  of  a 
private,  censurable  fault,  he  should  warn  him  in  private.  But  if 
the  guilty  person  persist  in  his  fault,  or  it  become  public,  he  who 
knows  it  should  apply  to  some  other  bishop  of  the  Presbytery  for 
his  advice  in  the  case."     V,  6. 

ir  the  person  cognizant  of  the  guilt  be  a  minister,  he  should 
pursue  the  course  here  indicated ;  and  if  there  be  ^^  evil  reports" 
floating  about,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  border  on  ^^  common  fame," 
the  Presbytery  might  then,  perhaps,  appoint  a  committee  to  seek 
an  informal  interview ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Book  is  already  ex- 
plicit in  regard  to  common  fame,  it  strikes  us  as  the  wisest  course  on 
every  account,  to  omit  the  proposed  addition,  and  to  allow  charges 
to  be  investigated  by  the  Court  only  in  a  judicial  manner. 

CHAPTER   VI.      OP   CASES   WITHOUT    PROCESS. 

This  chapter  is  entirely  new.  The  first  alteration  proposed  in 
it,  appears  to  us  a  reasonable  one,  with  a  slight  amendment.  We 
are  utterly  opposed  to  the  second  alteration. 

Offences  Committed  in  Open  Court. 
One  of  the  new  articles  relates  to  the  case,  where  an  ofience  has 
been  committed  in  open  court : — 

"I.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  guilt  of  the  individual  is  conspicuous  or 
manifest,  his  offence  having  been  committed  in  the  presence' of  the  court,  or  in 
which  a  trial  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  confession  of  the  party;  in  such  cases 
judgment  may  be  rendered  without  process. 

"  II.  There  being  in  these  cases  no  accuser,  should  the  sentence  be  appealed 
from,  some  communicating  member  of  the  Church,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  court  with  the  appellant,  shall  be  appointed  to  defend  the  sentence,  and 
shall  be  the  appellee  in  the  case."  * 

There  is  always  danger  of  abuse  of  power,  where  a  court  has  the 
right  of  summarily  rendering  judgment  without  trial,  as  in  the 
former  of  these  two  cases.  The  object  of  a  trial  is  to  obtain  the 
evidence  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused ;  but  the  facts 
having  been  witnessed  by  the  Court,  no  trial  need  be  had,  and  the 
only  thing  to  guard  against  is  the  prejudiced  or  hasty  decision 
of  the  Court.  We  should  prefer  a  separate  section,  numbered  II, 
in  words  like  the  following :—  p.^,,,,  ,^  Googk 
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IL  Where  the  offence  has  been  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  the  accused  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  and  of  introducing  testimony  in  mitigation  of  the 
charge;  and  judgment  shall  not  be  rendered  by  the  Court  at  tba 
same  meeting  at  which  the  offence  was  committed. 

The  liberty  of  defending  himself,  and  the  interval  secured  against 
precipitate  judgment,  will  materially  assist  in  securing  justice  to 
the  offender. 

On  Dropping  Communicants  from  thb  Roll. 
The  second  alteration,  proposed  under  this  head  by  the  Revision 
Committee,  is  to  allow  a  certain  class  of  communicants  to  be  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  Church  membership  without  censure.     It  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  III.  In  casea  in  which  a  communicating  member  of  the  Church  shall  state 
in  open  court  that  he  is  persuaded  in  conscient^e  that  he  is  not  converted,  and  has 
DO  ngfat  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  ;  if  he  has  committed  no  offence  which  requires  process,  his 
name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  communicants,  and  the  fact,  if  deemed 
expedient,  published  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a  member." 

1.  Onr  first  remark  is,  that  the  principle  of  allowing  a  Church 
member  to  withdraw  without  discipline,  when  he  fails  to  perform 
his  coyenant  obligations,  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  our 
Book.  An  offence  is  defined  in  the  Book  to  be  '^  anything  in  the 
faith  or  practice  of  a  professed  believer  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God."  I.  2.  Now,  is  not  a  communicant  ^a  ^^ professed 
believer;"  and  is  not  his  conviction,  however  sincere,  that  "he  has 
no  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table"  an  "o^ence,"  of  which  he 
ought  to  repent?  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  definitions  or  con- 
sistency in  principles,  every  professed  believer  ought  to  be  disciplined 
for  declaring  that  his  faith  or  practice  are  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God.  ^  ..." 

2.  When  a  man  voluntarily  assumes  obligations,  in  the  Church, 
he  cannot  expect  to  be  discharged  from  them  at  pleasure,  without 
encountering  penalty  or  discipline.  There  is  no  reason  in  permit- 
ting a  communicant  to  disown  his  relations  to  Christy  on  the  plea 
that  conscientious  conviction  precludes  excommunication.  Apostacy 
deserves  discipline.  Instead  of  being  favoured  with  an  easy  mode 
of  leaving  the  Church,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  incur  the  sentence 
of  her  Courts,  which,  it  is  believed,  he  would  ordinarily  consent  to 
receive,  on  proper  instruction ;  but,  whether  willing  or  not,  he  is  a 
subject  of  discipline,  hs  a  violator  of  public  engagements  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  good  of  the  individual  may  be  promoted  by  discipline. 
A  sentence  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  would  be  more 
apt  to  benefit  a  conscious  ofiender  than  the  mere  dropping  of 
his  name  from  the  roll.  What  are  the  objects  or  ends  of  disci- 
pline ?  Let  the  reader  glance  at  the  following  enumeration,  and 
ask  himself  whether  one  and  all  would  not  probably  be  secured  by 
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its  administration  under  the  supposed  circumstances.  Our  Book 
says,  ^'  The  ends  of  discipline  are  the  rebuke  of  offences,  the  re* 
moval  of  scandal,  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  pro* 
motion  of  the  purity  and  general  edification  of  the  Church,  and  the 
spiritual  good  of  offenders  themselves."  The  discipline  of  an  apos- 
tate is  an  act  of  mercy  to  his  soul. 

4.  The  proposed  innovation  seems  to  countenance  the  principle 
that  the  Church  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  outward  morality 
than  to  spiritual  apostacy,  and  that  unbelief  is  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  fault.  According  to  the  Revised  Book,  a  communicant  may 
leave  the  Church  at  his  discretion,  ^^ifhe  has  committed  no  offence 
which  requires  process."  If,  however,  he  has  violated  the  laws  of 
outward  morality,  he  shall  first  be  put  on  trial,  although  he  con- 
fesses he  has  no  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church.  He  must  be 
disciplined  for  wrong  conduct  as  a  Church  member,  but  not  for 
declaring  that,  he  has  ceased  to  own  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
Saviour. 

5.  Some  persons  are  inclined  to  pass  hasty  judgment  upon  them- 
selves ;  others  are  habitually  desponding  in  regard  to  their  spiritual 
condition  ;  others  may  be  under  temporary  darkness  or  perplexity ; 
and  others  may  be  in  a  backslidden  state  from  which  they  might  be 
recovered ;  and  yet,  with  such  a  provision  staring  them  in  the  face, 
as  the  one  contained  in  the  Revised  Book,  they  might  consider  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  discontinue  their  Church  connection.  At  least,  a 
temptation  is  offered  to  a  large  class  of  communicants,  which  may 
prove  a  turning-point  in  their  destiny,  and  inflict  serious  evil  upon 
the  Church. 

6.  An  open  door  by  which  those  who  were  once  "professed 
believers"  may  go  out,  under  the  protection  of  the  eldership, 
diminishes  the  certainty  of  caution  in  their  admittance.  A  back 
door  of  escape  will  cause  the  front  door  to  be  less  effectually 
guarded.  Just  in  proportion  as  discipline  is  relaxed,  will  entrance 
into  the  Church  become  easy.  If  self-deceivers  are  privileged  to 
retire  without  censure,  greater  numbers  will  be  tempted  to  come  in 
without  due»  consideration.  The  history  of  some  of  our  sister 
Churches  is  a  loiid  warning  on  this  point. 

7.  Where  will  this  principle  lead  ?  Why  not  apply  it  to  min- 
isters, who  feel  that  they  are  not  called  to  preach  the  Gospel? 
If  such  present  themselves  before  the  Presbytery,  and  plead  roll- 
dropping,  either  because  they  have  no  piety,  or  having  piety  do  not 
consider  themselves  called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  ought  not  a  similar 
provision  to  be  made  for  all  such,  in  their  dilemma  ?  The  revisers 
may  answer,  perhaps,  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  contrary,  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  the  honour  of  her  ministry,  the  glory  of  her 
Head,  and  the  good  of  these  offenders,  require  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  delinquent  communicants,  they  should  be  made  to  experience 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  Church  through  the  methods  of  its 
divinely  appointed  administration.  Pnoalp 
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8.  The  practice  that  now  prevails,  to  some  extent,  of  droppin^i; 
from  the  list  a  communicant  of  the  supposed  class,  after  a  period 
of  persevering  expostulation,  is  far  better  than  a  public  recognition 
of  the  evil  by  the  standards  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  pro- 
posed form.  It  is  one  thing  patiently  to  tolerate  ^  course  you 
cannot  help,  after  striving  to  prevent  it,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  systematize  an  obnoxious  remedy,  and  publicly  to  invite  a  resort 
to  it  under  regular  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

On  the  whole,  our  judgment  is  strongly  averse  to  changing  the 
present  Book,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  discipline  of  God's 
house  to  a  class  of  persons  who  wish  to  leave  it.  The  Church 
advances  no  claim  to  ^Uord  it"  over  the  consciences  of  communi- 
cants who  may  have  deceived  themselves.  No  obstruction  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  such.  She  ought  to  be  willing  to  let 
them  go  out  from  her  communion ;  bat  not  on  their  own  terms,  and 
not  in  a  way  to  dishonour  her  truth  and  her  discipline.  The  Church 
has  the  right  to  record  her  testimony  against  the  wilful  desertion 
of  ^'  professed  believers,"  who  once  embraced  her  Lord  and  partook 
of  her  sacraments ;  and  offenders  of  this  class  have  no  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  attachment  of  penalty  to  the  falsification 
of  thbir  vows. 

What  we  would  propose  is  this,  viz.:  Strike  out  all  after  ^^  offence 
wbich  requires  process,"  and  ineert  the  following : — 

<*  The  sentence  of  admonition,  suspension,  or  excommunication, 
may  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  court,  either  then,  or  at 
some  future  meeting,  at  its  discretion." 

The  objects  of  this  amendment  are :  1.  To  preserve  the  honour 
and  discipline  of  the  Church;  2.  To  allow  the  opportunity  of 
faithful  expostulation  with  the  offender ;  and  8.  To  graduate  the 
discipline  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     ' 

The  section  would  then  read  as  follows : — 

**  III.  In  cases  in  which  a  communicating  member  of  the  Church 
shall  state  in  open  court  that  he  is  persuaded  in  conscience  that 
be  is  not  converted,  and  has  no  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table, 
and  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  if  he 
has  committed  no  offence  which  requires  process,  the  sentence  of 
admonition,  suspension,  or  excommunication  may  be  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  court,  either  then,  or  at  some  future  meeting,  at 
its  discretion." 

In  making  these  free  and  honest  remarks  upon  the  work  of  the 
Bevision  Committee,  our  object  has  been  the  investigation  of  the 
truth.  We  trust  that  our  ministers  and  elders  will  thoroughly 
examine  the  proposed  alterations,  before  incorporating  them,  as 
new  enactments,  into  4he  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

One  more  Article  will  probably  complete  our  criticisms. 
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THE  SILENT  FUNERAL. 

Thb  occasion  excited  much  sympathy  in  Burlington.  A  mother, 
lovely  in  person  and  in  character,  had  been  suddenly  smitten  with 
death;  and  she  was  now  brought  home  to  be  buried  among  her 
kindred. 

Friends  went  in  large  numbers  to  the  house  of  mourning.  In 
an  upper  chamber  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  Abigail  B.  R., 
reminding  those,  who  beheld  her  in  death,  '^She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth."  Slowly  I  descended  to  the  lower  room,  where  I  found 
Friends  reverentially  sitting,  with  their  broad  hats  on,  as  silent  as 
the  grave  itself.  It  was  a  time  of  reflection,  and  of  awe,  and, 
doubtless,  of  prayer.     It  was  good  to  be  there. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  half  hour,  heavy  footsteps  told  that  the 
time  of  burial  had  arrived.  Not  a  word  was  said.*  Many  a  heart 
was  full,  too  full  for  utterance.  The  young  wife  was  brought  out 
for  her  final  resting-place,  with  funeral  solemnity.  Sitting  where 
I  could  see  all,  I  looked  on,  less  from  curiosity,  than  with  auxions 
and  unrestrained  sympathy.  Following  the  dead  was  the  weeping 
and  manly  husband  with  bis  motherless  children.  Then  the  afflicted 
parents  came,  who  had  watched  over  their  d^ar  daughter  in  infancy 
and  youth,  and  were  now  to  cradle  her,  for  her  final  sleep,  in  the 
nursery  of  the  grave.  My  heart  beat  for  her  old  friend,  the  father, 
now  full  of  years,  as,  with  deep  moving  sadness,  he  slowly  followed 
the  precious  body,  in  company  with  the  dignified  and  mourning 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Then,  accompanied  by  her  re- 
spected husband,  came  one,  whose  friendship  I  had  formed  in  the 
giory  of  her  youth,  and  with  whom  I  now  sympathized,  as  never 
before,  with  Christian  fellowship.  A  member  of  my  own  church, 
I  rejoiced  that  she,  with  others,  could  adfere  her  Saviour  in  that 
hour  of  desolation.  As  the  relatives  moved  out,  tears  flowed  from 
the  eyes  of  Friends ;  increasing  yet  more  when  the  younger  sistera 
and  brothers  followed  their  loved  one  to  the  grave.  Not  a  word 
was  said. 

Venerable  men  and  women  led,  on  foot,  the  long  procession, 
which  went,  side  by  side,  with  the  score  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
filled  with  the  relatives.  In  that  solemn  and  impressive  procession 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Orthodox  Friends'  Church,  some  of  the 

•  Some  devotional  exercises  were  had  in  a  private  room,  with  the  family;  but 
they  were  not  heard  by  those  below.  r-^  t 
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precioos  saints  that  serve  their  Lord  on  the  earth.  The  aged,  the 
middle  aged,  and  the  young,  kept  pace  together  through  the 
streets.     AH  were  silent. 

We  came  to  the  gate  of  the  old  Friends'  meeting-house,  and 
there,  where  Abigail  had  worshipped  in  her  youth  the  God  of  her 
fathers,  no  stop  was  made  for  worship  now.  She  was  carried  on  in 
the  religious  attitude  of  the  last  sleep,  to  the  hallowed  sanctuary 
of  the  grave. 

We  gathered  around  the  opened  burying-place.  The  black 
cloth  on  the  coffin,  with  its  silver  plate,  told  the  story  of  worldly 
competence ;  but  the  coffin  itself  told  the  end  of  all  things  here 
below.  It  was  placed  on  its  supports,  immediately  over  the  empty 
grave.     Hearts  melted ;  but  not  a  word  was  said. 

After  #  minute  or  two,  the  sexton  put  bands  under  the  coffin,  and 
another  interval  occurred.  It  was  a  sorrowful  scene; — not  a  word 
was  said. 

The  coffin  was  then  lowered  into  the  grave.  The  sound  was 
speech  ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered. 

Another  interval ;  and  the  outer  covering  for  the  coffin  was  low- 
ered down.     We  heard  ;  but  not  a  word  was  said. 

Some  straw  t^as  then  thrown  into  the  grave,  to  break  the  fall  of 
'^earth  to  earth."     Not  a  word  was  said. 

Another  interval  occurred,  when  the  men  took  their  spades,  and 
commenced  filling  the 'grave.  During  this  sorrowful  process,  not 
a  word  was  said.  Solemnity  was  felt  and  seen.  Husband,  mother, 
and  sisters,  were  in  tears.  Old  Friends  meditated  in  sympathy  ; 
young  ones  were  learning  a  lesson  of  wisdom.  God  was  among  us. 
It  was  a  malting  time.  I  thought  of  Abigail's  honoured  grand- 
mother, a  Deborah  among  Friends,  long  since  in  her  resting-place. 
I  thought  of  sweet  Edith  Laurie,  whose  mortal  dust  lay  under  the 
neighbouring  turf.  I  thought  of  Emlen,  and  Cox,  and  Grellet,  and 
other  departed  Friends.  I  thought  of  my  own  father  and  mother, 
reposing  in  my  native  land  for  the  awakening  of  resurrection. 

I  longed  to  utter,  in  that  Quaker  burying-ground,  a  few  thoughts 
of  love  and  comfort  to  mourners.  But  Christian  ceremony  seemed 
to  forbid.  I  was  expecting  to  hear  the  sweet  tones  of  Eliza  Gumey, 
or  Hannah  Mott,  or  Bebecca  Allinson,  or  the  stronger  voice  of 
Harrison  Alderson.  But  not  a  word  was  said.  The  assembled 
throng  was  as  silent  as  the  mouldering  form  of  Abigail  Barker,  the 
grandmother  of  precious  memory.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  present ; 
but  to  Friends  there  seemed  no  call  for  speech. 

The  grave  was  now  filled.  Relatives  took  the  last  look  of  affec- 
tion at  the  newmade  mound,  and  then  passed  on  to  their  carriages. 
The  throng  of  solemnized  sj^ectators  commenced  to  retire.  Not  a 
word  was  said.  The  dead  were  silent ;  not  more  than  the  living 
were. 

.In  passing  out  of  the  burying-ground,  the  second  carriage  came 
quite  near  to  me.     I  looked  up.     Unexpectedly  I  stood  face  to 
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face  before  my  old  friend,  the  father  of  his  buried  child.  My  heart 
sank  within  me  under  his  look  of  bereavement.  I  instinctively  un- 
•  covered  my  head,  and  slowly,  solemnly,  and  reverentially  bowed 
myself  in  his  presence.  Not  a  word  was  said.  I  hope  he  under- 
stood the  action,  although  doubtless  a  rare  one  in  the  buriaUyard 
behind  the  old  Quaker  meeting-house.  I  might  live  long  without 
being  able  to  show  him  more  sincerely  and  naturally  my  affection. 
God  bless  him,  and  his ! 

I  walked  home  from  the  burial  solemnized  with  holy  thoughts 
and  memories ;  and  although  not  a  word  was  said,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  silent  funeral  of  Abigail  B.  R.,  on  sixteenth  day  of 
second  month,  1859. 


MOTHER,  I  COME. 

[In  December  last,  a  young  man,  engaged  in  business  in  a  southern  city,  far  from 
)tome,  who  designed  returning  to  his  mother  about  Christmas,  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  that  time  died  suddenly,  and  was  sent  home  a  corpse.] 

Mother,  I  come. 
Not  jet  thine  eyes  with  tender  love  and  joy, 
Await  the  coming  of  thy  darling  boy ; 
Not  yet  the  mirthful  holidays  appear, 
To  bring  me  to  thee  with  the  closing  yea^; 
Yet,  ere  the  time  for  my  returning  home, 

Mother,  I  come. 

How  long  have  we 
Looked  fondly  forward  to  the  expiring  year, 
When  back  to  friends,  and  scenes  to  childhood  dear, 
Returning  glad,  beside  thee  I  should  stay, 
As  in  the  sunny  days  long  passed  away  : 
But  ere  the  winds  have  stripped  our  sheltering  tree, 

I  come  to  thee. 

Full  well  I  know 
That  on  thy  loving  heart,  imprinted  deep, 
Thy  son's  dear  image  thou  dost  ever  keep. 
That  youthful  face  where  warm  affections  beam, 
That  smiles  upon  thee  in  thy  every  dream ; 
Thou  hop'st  to  meet  me  thus  in  health's  sweet  glow. 

Full  well  I  know. 

Not  thus  I  come. 
0  mother  I  death  is  on  my  pallid  brow. 
Each  joyous  tone  is  hushed  in  silence  now ; 
Glad  smile  to  smile  can  answer  never  more, 
Nor  love's  warm  greeting  from  thy  lips  can  pour. 
All  cold  and  lifeless  to  my  childhood's  home, 

Mother,  I  come. 

Is  this,  alas ! 
All  that  the  world,  this  boasting  world,  can  give  I 
Oh  1  is  it  all  for  which  such  thousands  live  I  ^  j 
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We  quit  the  stage  to  play  our  part  no  more, 
Our  plans  nnfinished  ana  oar  labours  o'er ; 
From  life,  from  friends,  from  hopes,  from  earth  we  pass, 

Cut  down  like  grass. 

Since  this  is  all. 
Go  warn  the  living  to  prepare  to  die. 
To  lay  their  treasure  up  beyond  the  sky, 
To  shun  eternal  loss,  eternal  woe, 
The  lot  of  those  who  slight  the  Lord  below ) 
And  gladly  yielding  to  we  Saviour's  call, 

Make  God  their  all. 

[Selected  n 
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SKETCH  OF  JAMES  CARNAHAN,  D.D. 

We  select  from  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  and  from  the  Presbyterian  some 
notices  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Carnahan,  who  recently  departed  this  life. — Ed. 

The  Rev.  James  Garnahan,  D.D., — well  known  as  for  many  years 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton, — departed  this  life 
at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  William  K.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  bom,  November  17,  1775,  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania.  In  November,  1798,  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  the  first  degree  in  the  arts  in  Sep- 
tember, 1800.  He  read  theology  under  John  McMillan,  D.D.,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  1801,  he  returned  to  Princeton  as  tutor;  and  resigned 
his  tutorship  in  the  fall  of  1803.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  which  assembled,  at  Baskenridge,  in  April,  1804,  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  and  preached  in  the  vicinity  of  Hackettstown,  Oxford, 
and  Knowltown.  On  January  5th,  1805,  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Whitcsborough  and  Utica,  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

In  February,  1814,  he  moved,  for  his  health,  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and 
opened  a  classical  and  mathematical  school,  teaching  there  for  nine  years. 
In  May,  1823,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ; 
was  inaugurated  on  August  5,  1823 }  and,  after  a  service  of  thirty  years, 
resigned  in  1853,  and  his  connection  with  the  College  was  dissolved  June, 
1854.  He  was  in  dijfferent  capacities  connected  with  the  College  for  thirty- 
five  years,  viz., — two  years  as  a  student;  two  as  a  tutor,  and  thirty-one 
as  president.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  deceased  was  associated  with  many  illustrious  persons  of  the  past, 
most  of  whom  have  disappeared.    He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  venerable  > 
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men,  who,  for  so  many  years,  rendered  Princeton  renowned  for  its  intel« 
lectual  and  moral  greatness.  During  the  long  period  he  presided  over 
the  College,  he  was  unceasing  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests. 

In  1828,  when  Dr.  Carnahan  came  into  office,  the  Faculty  consisted  of 
a  president,  vice-president,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  two  tutors, — 
total,  5.  When  he  retired,  in  1854,  the  Faculty  was  composed  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  six  professors,  two  assistant  professors,  three 
tutors,  a  teacher  of  modern  languages,  and  a  lecturer  on  zoology^ — total, 
15.  In  the  annual  catalogue  for  the  year  1823,  there  were  the  names  of 
125  students.     In  that  of  1854,  the  names  of  254  students. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  to  the  present  time  (107  years),  is 
3390.  Number  of  graduates  before  1823  (76  years),  1680.  From  1823 
to  1854,  inclusive  (81  years),  1710.  So  that  Dr.  Carnahan,  as  president, 
has  conferred  the  first  degree  upon  a  greater  number  of  alumni  (by  thirty), 
than  all  his  predecessors  taken  together.     So  much  for  the  record. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  following  interesting  proceedings  occurred. 

Hon.  Wm,  Pennington^  in  supporting  the  resolutions,  remarked  that 
this  was  one  of  those  cases  of  certainty  on  which  we  could  feel  no  em- 
barrassment in  dwelling.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  associated  with  the  deceased 
as  a  trustee  of  the  College  for  many  years,  and  considered  him  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man  indeed ;  and  one  of  whom  the  public  were  not  calculated 
to  get  a  right  estimate — so  modest,  so  humble,  and  with  so  delicate  a 
sense  of  ^nodesty  about  himself,  that  he  never  appeai*ed  in  public  (except 
in  the  pulpit)  to  claim  any  consideration  for  his  services.  This  was  not 
affectation,  but  nature. 

He  was  a  wise  man ;  his  judgment  was  remarkable,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  never  sat  among  the  Board  of  Trustees — which  was  composed  of 
very  distinguished  men — with  any  gentleman  on  whose  judgment  I  could 
so  fully  rely.  It  was  his  habit  to  let  others  express  their  sentiments  freely 
upon  any  subject;  but  before  the  matter  was  decided,  he  gave  his  opinion 
modestly  and  with  diffidence,  and  time  and  again  those  opinions  settled 
the  controversy.  Wisdom,  I  think,  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

He  was  a  noble  man  too,  with  great  generosity,  and  he  looked  at  things 
upon  a  broad  scale.  He  was  a  learned  man ;  his  scholarship  was  fine. 
Though  not  a  brilliant  man,  he  was  sound  and  sure,  and  he  acted  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  as  a  helm  does  to  a  ship ;  and  the  young  men 
found  in  him  a  safe  head  to  guide  them.  He  lived  a  Christian  to  a  good 
old  age,  died  a  Christian,  and,  if  we  can  judge  by  his  consistent  life,  he 
resides  this  day  in  the  mansions  of  blessedness. 

J.  P,  Jackson,  Esq.,  cordially  seconded  the  resolutions,  and  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  request  that  he  should  take  part  in  this  mournful  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  illustrious  departed.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
occasion  had  spontaneously  gathered  the  Alumni  of  the  College  in  this 
vicinity,  and  some  from  distant  counties,  as  a  testimony  greater  than 
words,  and  he  felt  that  we  honour  ourselves  in  honouring  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Carnahan,  who  had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  young. 
Speaking  of  his  early  reminiscences,  Mr.  J.  stated  that  Dr.  C.  assumed 
the  Presidency  the  year  he  graduated,  and  one  of  his  first  official  acts  was 
to  sign  the  diplomas  of  his  class  (1828),  and  his  last  official  act  occurred 
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the  je&r  after  the  son  bearing  his  own  name  had  entered  (1854).  It 
tfans  appeared  that  a  generation  had  passed  onward  daring  his  presidency. 
Pr.  C.  was  not  one  of  those  who  attracted  public  attention  by  any  bold 
and  imposing  strokes  of  policy,  but  as  an  able,  wise,  and  successful  in- 
straetor  of  the  young,  he  deserved  the  highest  honour,  and  his  memory 
will  be  cherished  by  the  Alumni  of  the  College  as  more  worthy  of  homage 
for  his  peaceful  triumphs,  than  <<  he  who  wades  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne,"  &c.  &c. 

Rev.  E.  R,  Craven,  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  remarked,  that 
it  seemed  proper  for  him  to  express  his  high  estimate  of  the  deceased,  de- 
rived from  long  and  intimate  association  with  him  in  school  and  in  college. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  a  community  where  Dr.  C.  lived,  and  where 
his  name  was  held  in  honour — was  prepared  for  college  in  an  academy  of 
his  founding,  and  in  college  found  him  a  faithful  friend  and  instructor, 
and  an  efficient  pastor  who  was  never  difficult  of  access. 

Between  two  and  three  years,  Mr.  C.  was  associated  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  and  there  saw  the  wisdom  which  had  been 
spoken  of  tbis  afternoon.  His  plans  were  wise  plans,  and  were  followed 
by  good  results.  Mr.  Craven  went  on  to  relate  some  facts  derived  from 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College,  showing  that  Dr.  C.  was  several  times 
on  the  point  of  resigning  the  presidency,  but  was  repeatedly  persuaded  to 
remain,  in  consequence  of  his  services  being  so  valuable.  In  the  com- 
mercial panic  of  1836,  he  used  his  own  private  funds,  and  induced  his 
friends  to  render  aid  by  which  he  carried  the  institution  through  that 
terrible  crisis,  and  by  bis  financial  abilities  sustained  the  College  through 
the  long  period  of  depression  that  followed.  Under  God,  he  was  the 
saviour  of  the  College  at  that  trying  period,  and  we,  the  Alumni,  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  us  to  acknowledge 
on  tbis  naournful  occasion. 

Dr.  Silas  L.  Condict,  of  Jersey  City,  followed  and  remarked,  that 
Dr.  C.  was  not  only  wise  and  prudent,  but  an  affectionate  man.  He  went 
on  to  relate  his  reminiscences  of  the  kind  treatment  he  reoeived  from  him 
as  a  student,  and  he  felt  that  not  only  a  star  has  been  stricken  from  our 
literary  firmament,  but  he  had  lost  a  friend. 

The  remains  were  removed  to  Princeton,  the  scene  of  his  longest  and 
most  important  services.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
instant.  The  services  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  crowded  with  sympathizing  friends;  and  the  streets  of  Princeton 
showed  that  business  -was  suspended.  His  faithful  friends,  the  Alumni 
of  the  College  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  sent  a  deputation  with  the  re- 
mains, which  arrived  at  Princeton  in  the  morning  train  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maodonald,  from  1  Cor. 
15  :  12-20.  The  subject  was,  "  the  resurrection  of  Christ," — First,  its 
evidences ;  and,  secondly,  its  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  Christian 
doctrine.  It  was  an  exceedingly  able,  rich,  and  tender  exhibition  of 
precious  truth,  and  was  just  suited  to  the  occasion.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  sermon,  Dr.  Macdonald  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  Dr.  Carnahan's 
life  and  public  services,  narrated  the  affecting  circumstances  of  his  death, 
and  exhibited  the  traits  of  his  well-balanced  and  attractive  character.  It 
Beems,  that  the  last  time  the  venerable  patriarch  conducted  family  prayers. 
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was  on  the  eyening  of  March  Ist^  when,  instead  of  haring  the  Soriptares 
read,  he  repeated,  verbatim,  from  memory,  the  90th  Psalm.  9be  next 
morning  he  was  found  helpless  in  his  bed.  The  last  words  uttered  bj 
him,  in  a  connected  manner,  were,  '^  Oh,  the  glorious  Grospel  of  our  liord 
Jesus  Christ  I" 

Dr.  Stearns,  of  Newark,  and  Dr.  Coolej,  of  Trenton,  assisted  in  the 
services  at  the  church.  A  funeral  procession  was  formed  to  the  grave, 
headed  by  the  students  of  the  College,  and  followed  by  those  of  the  Semi- 
nary, with  the  professors  of  both  institutions;  After  the  body  came  the 
relatives,  the  clergy,  alumni,  and  citizens.  It  was  an  imposing  and  solemn 
scene.  At  the  grave,  Dr.  Maclean,  the  President  of  the  College,  with  a 
heart  almost  too  full  for  utterance,  made  some  truly  affecting  remarks 
about  the  venerable  and  beloved  President,  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  associated,  and  whose  body  was  now  committed  to  the  dust  in  the 
joyful  hope  of  resurrection. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  President  Maclean's  remarks : 

Nigh  to  the  graves  of  his  eminent  predecessors,  and  by  the  side  of  his 
dearest  earthly  friend,  we  have  deposited  the  remains  of  another  President 
of  our  College.  These  tombs,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  sleep  beneath  them,  are  really  memorials  of  God's  goodness  to 
our  institution,  in  giving  us  a  succession  of  great  and  good  men  to  watch 
over  her  interests,  and  to  guide  her  youth  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of 
truth.  They  all  had  their  peculiar  gifts,  fitting  them  for  their  several 
works,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  College,  at  the  times  they 
respectively  presided  over  it  Having  finished  the  work  assigned  them, 
they  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  the  welcome  voice  of  their  Redeemer, 
at  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  their  spirits  being  already  with  Jesus 
in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

It  might  be  a  bold  flight  to  imagine  the  slumbering  dust  of  these  emi- 
nent servants  of  God  as  engaged  in  welcoming  to  their  peaceful  abode  the 
mortal  remains  of  our  departed  father  and  friend }  but  it  is  no  boldness  to 
declare  our  belief  that  his  spirit  is  with  their  spirits  in  glory,  and  that 
with  gladness  they  have  bid  him  welcome  to  their  joys,  and  to  their  higher 
and  holier  service  in  heaven. 

If  this  were  the  proper  time  or  place,  we  might  here  speak,  and  at 
length,  of  the  talent,  learning,  piety,  and  usefulness  of  him  for  whose  funeral 
we  are  met;  and  especially  might  we  dwell  upon  the  success  with  which, 
during  thirty-one  years,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  our  College.  So 
great  and  valuable  were  these  services  that  any  history  of  the  College  in 
which  they  have  not  a  prominent  place,  would  be  sadly  defective. 

But  we  are  not  here  to  eulogize  the  dead.  We  are  here  for  his  burial ; 
to  express,  indeed,  our  respect  and  reverence  for  the  deceased,  and  our 
sympathy  with  his  bereaved  family ;  and,  I  trust,  to  express  our  fervent 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  life,  labours  and  peaceful  end  of  his 
servant :  also,  to  bless  '^  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  to~a  lively 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.''  What  a  flood 
of  light  does  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  shed  upon  the  dark  and  dreary 
mansions  of  the  crave ! 

How  blessed  that  Gospel  which  teaches  us  that  <'  blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord."     "  Behold,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  I  sliow  you 
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a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  tramp :  for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.'' 

After  a  prayer  and  the  benediotion,  the  concourse  of  sympathizing 
spectators  slowly  and  reyerently  retired ;  leaving  at  that  illustrious  sepul- 
chre, beside  the  bodies  of  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Witherspoon,  Smith, 
and  Green,  that  of  their  venerated  compeer,  James  Camahan. 


3Rjtiim  anb  Critiriism. 


The  Atonkment  :  In  its  Relations  to  Iaw  and  Moral  Government.    By  Albbbt 
Babnes.     Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMillan  j  pp.  358. 

This  volume  consists  of  nine  chapters.  The  first  four  discuss  the 
principles  of  law  and  government,  and  the  legal  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  providing  for  the  pardon  of  criminals ;  which  difficulties  and 
embarrasstnents  must  be  satisfactorily  met,  and  provided  for,  in  any  wise 
and  suitable  plan  of  atonement.  On  this  topic  our  author  reasons  with 
clearness  and  ability.  The  fifth  chapter  on  the  probabilities  that  an 
atonement  would  be  provided  under  the  Divine  government,  and  the  sixth 
chapter,  on  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  are,  in  like  manner,  clear  and 
convincing.  These  several  chapters  are  well  adapted  to  the  author's 
design  in  writing  them,  viz.,  to  form  a  basis,  which  could  be  appreciated 
by  men  of  legal  knowledge,  for  discussing  the  nature  of  the  atonement^ 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters.  These  two 
chapters  are  the  most  important  portions  of  the  book,  considered  as  a 
theological  treatise;  and  they  profess  to  embody  the  same  principles, 
viewed  theologically  and  scripturally,  as  are  contained  in  the  previous 
legal  discussion.  The  ninth  chapter,  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement, 
Mr.  Barnes  says,  is  '^not  necessary  to  the  main  design  of  the  essay,  but 
still  of  great  importance  in  the  bearing  which  it  has  on  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached.''  As  these  three  chapters  contain  the  author's  views  on  this 
cardinal  doctrine,  we  will  state  briefly  what  impression  they  have  made 
on  our  minds.    * 

1.  The  principles  of  law  and  government  which  are  professedly  made 
the  basis  of  what  an  atonement  ought  to  be,  are  considerably  modified  and 
only  partially  applied  in  discussing  this  doctrine.  Instead  of  rearing  on 
his  noble  foundation  a  corresponding  superstructure,  Mr.  Barnes  disap- 
points our  expectations,  by  employing  as  his  chief  material  for  unfolding 
the  nature  of  this  divine  mystery,  not  established  legal  principles,  but 
probable  analogies  derived  from  nature,  history,  and  social  life. 

2.  Though  Sir.  Barnes  holds  that  Christ  was  a  substitute  f6r  sinners, 
and  that  his  sufferings  were  vicarious ;  and,  further,  '^  that  there  is  on 
the  part  of  God,  an  alienation  or  estrangement  from  man,''  and  that  the 
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atonemeDt  was  designed  to  open  the  iraj  for  reconciling  God  to  man  and 
man  to  God;  yet^  with  amazing  inconsistencj,  he  maintainsi  that  Christ's 
sacrifice  was  not  offered  for  one  person  more  than  another ;  nor  was  it 
intended  to  propitiate  the  Divine  displeasure  against  sinners ;  but  had 
reference  solely  to  law  and  government ;  and  that  it  really  secured  nothing 
to  us  personally,  except  the  free  offer  of  pardon  to  all  men. 

3.  In  stating  the  views  of  others  who  differ  from  him,  he  is  careful  to 
state  certain  extreme  views,  held  only  by  a  few,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the 
medium  views  of  the  many,  who,  though  differing  from  him,  differ  as  much 
from  the  others.  His  statements  are  adapted  to  make  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  alternative  between  adopting  the  extreme  views,  which  he  op- 
poses, or  his  own ;  whereas  the  great  body  of  evangelical  Christians  do  not 
hold  to  either,  but  occupy  middle  ground.  Thus,  in  arguing  against  the 
doctrine,  held  by  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  Christ 
endured  the  penalty  of  the  law,  he  uniformly  prefixes  the  word  literal, 
"  literal  penalty  ;*'  thus  conveying  a  sentiment  not  held  by  any  church 
known  to  us,  and  then  refuting  this  objectionable,  but  imaginary  dogma, 
by  appropriate  arguments.  It  does  not  follow,  from  Christ's  sufferings 
being  penal,  that  he  must  endure  the  identical  sufferings,  in  kind,  degree, 
and  continuance,  which  sinners  would  have  endured  if  Christ  had  not 
died  for  them ;  and  to  assume  this,  as  Mr.  Barnes  does,  in  his  argument, 
b  uncandid; 

4.  Mr.  Barnes,  though  a  professed  Calvinist,  urges  the  same  objections 
substantially  to  the  doctrine  of  definite  atonement,  which  Arminians  urge 
against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, — and  which  Universalists  urge 
against  the  future  and  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked.  If  as  a  Cal- 
vinist, he  feels  no  difficulty  in  answering  Arminian  objections  to  election, 
or  as  a  believer  in  future  retribution,  he  feels  no  difficulty  in  answering 
the  Universalist,  we  refer  him  to  himself  to  frame  our  answers  to  his  own 
objections  to  that  scheme  of  atonement  which,  as  we  hold,  is  sufficient  for 
all  men,  but  efficient  only  to  the  elect. 

5.  In  the  use  which  Mr.  Barnes  makes  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to 
prove  a  general  atonement,  he  ventures  the  remarkable  position,  if  we  ap- 
prehend his  meaning,  that  if  the  atonement  was  limited,  the  sufferings  of 
a  mere  man  might  have  sufficed ;  but  that  in  order  to  atone  for  all,  Christ 
must  be  divine ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  because  our  Lord  was 
divine,  therefore  the  atonement  was  general.  Thus,  on  page  339-40,  he 
says,  ^*  If  the  sufferer  had  been  a  mere  man,  then  it  would  seem  necessa- 
rily to  follow  that  the  atonement  must  have  been  limited.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  how  a  mere  man,  however  pure  in  character,  ele- 
vated in,  rank,  or  lofty  in  virtue,  could  have  such  merit  that  his  sufferings 
could  avail  for  the  redemption  of  the  entire  human  race,V  &c.  Is  this  an 
inadvertency  ?  or  does  Mr.  Barnes  entertain  such  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  atonement  as  to  render  this  argument  valid  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what 
kind  of  an  ^'  arrangement''  did  the  atonement  consist?  Possibly  these  re- 
marks were  intended  as  a  mere  imaginary  hypothesis.  This  we  would 
gladly  think ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  its  relevancy  to  Mr.  Barnes's  purpose, 
on  any  other  assumption  than  that  an  atonement  might  have  been  made 
for  a  part  of  the  race  by  '^  a  mere  man."  We  regret  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  us  of  making  these  strictures.  But,  if  we  say  anything,  we  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  less.  We  might  say  more.  AH  which  is  excel- 
lent in  the  volume  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  to  our  readers;  yet 

zedbyCjOi.. 
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we  f(^l  obliged  to  state  that  the  book  as  a  whole  does  not  in  our  judgment 
give  a  Scriptural  view  of  this  great  and  fundamental  doctrine. 


Mexois,  Sblkct  THOironT9,  and  Sermons,  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Patbok, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Portland.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Asa  Cuhmings, 
Editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror.  In  three  volumes.  Published  by  William  S.  & 
Alfred  Ma&tiek,  Philadelphia.    Price  for  the  three  volumes,  $3  75. 

These  inviting  volumes  of  over  six  hundred  octavo  pages  each,  are  got 
up  in  a  style  creditable  to -the  publishers.  They  contain  altogether 
1822  pages.  The  first  volume  is  composed  of  Dr.  Pajson's  Memoir,  and 
Select  Thoughts  from  his  conversations  and  unpublished  writings.  The 
second  and  third  volumes  consist  of  ninety-six  Sermons,  twenty- six  of 
which  were  never  before  published ;  and  the  first  volume  has  additional 
Select  Thoughts,  not  printed  before,  equal  to  five  sermons. 

Dr.  Payson's  death  occurred  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years. 
The  length  of  his  ministry  was  about  twenty  years.  One  volume  of  his 
Sermons  and  his  Memoir  were  published,  the  former  a  few  months,  and 
the  latter  two  years  after  his  decease.  They  had  then  a  wide  circulation, 
and  were  received  with  much  favour  by  the  Christian  public.  Concerning 
the  Memoir  we  make  a  single  remark.  Dr.  Payson's  nervous  temperament, 
which  was  increased  by  over  exertion  and  bodily  disease,  often  gave  a 
melancholy  cast  to  his  religious  experience.  His  elevations  were  also  as 
extraordinary  as  his  depressions.  A  majority  of  Christians  may  not  be 
able  to  sympathize  fully  with  him  in  either;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  pe- 
ruse them  with  interest  and  profit. 

Dr.  Payson's  sermons,  as  here  published,  are  not  to  a  great  extent  of  a 
doctrinal  character;  yet  doctrines  are  introduced  briefly  into  many  of 
them;  and  as  far  as  we  have  read,  they  contain  sound,  evangelical  theology. 
Adam's  federal  headship,  human  depravity,  the  divinity  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  justification  by  faith^ 
the  saints'  perseverance,  &c.,  are  distinctly  presented.  The  themes  dis- 
cussed are  various,  and  adapted  to  general  reading.  The  Select  Thoughts 
are  rich  and  edifying ;  sometimes  sparkling  and  brilliant.  By  giving  to 
the  public  this  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Payson's  Sermons,  preceded  by 
his  valuable  Memoir  and  Select  Thoughts,  the  Messrs  Martien  are  con- 
tributing to  carry  into  effect  through  the  press,  the  author's  earnest  desire 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  ^'  His  ruling  passion,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was 
strong  in  death.  His  love  for  preaching  was  as  invincible  as  that  of  the 
miser  for  gold,  who  dies  grasping  his  treasure.  Dr.  Payson  directed  a 
label  to  be  attached  to  his  breast,  with  the  words,  '  Remember  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  present  with  you;'  that  they  might 
be  read  by  all  who  came  to  look  at  his  corpse,  but  which  he  being  dead 
still  spake."  Though  his  eloquent  voice  cannot  now  be  heard,  his  re- 
corded thoughts  will  not  cease  to  edify  and  thrill  the  hearts  of  Grod's 
people  for  years  to  come. 


La  Plata  :  The  Abgbmtinb   Confbdbbation,  and  Paraquat, — Being  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  Adjacent 
Coantries,  during  the  years  1853,  %^4,  '55,  and  '56,  under  orders  of  the  United 
VOL.  IX.  HO.  4.  12  ^ 
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States  Governtnent.  By  Thomas  J.  Paqb,  U.S.N^  Commander  of  the  Expedition. 
.Svc,  pp.  632,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Commander  Page  wields  a  good  pen  as  well  as  an  impetuous  sword. 
We  have  gone  over  his  volume  with  the  rapidity  of  the  "  Water  Witch," 
and,  like  that  steamer,  we  have  navigated  a  vast  expanse  of  journey ings. 
The  land  of  La  Plata  (or  Silver),  is  a  land  of  ancient  exploration.  Spanish 
cupidity,  or  enterprise,  early  directed  its  attention  to  it.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  had  letlt  the  service  of  England  and  entered  that  of  Spain, 
revealed  the  wonderful  river-system  of  La  Plata  in  1526-7.  He  explored 
the  Parana  Kiver  up  to  the  Falls,  which  was  nine  hundred  miles.  He 
then  came  back  to  the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  ascended 
the  latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yermego,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
several  thousand  Indians  in  three  hundred  canoes,  and  narrowly  escaped 
defeat.  This  whole  region  of  country  became  the  scene  of  contention 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  also  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  however,  made  no  permanent  impress  of 'Chris- 
tian civilization  upon  tl\e  native  Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1717,  an  assiento,  or  contract,  was  conceded  to  England,  by  which  she 
was  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was 
one  of  the  places  where  she  was  allowed  to  form  an  establishment,  and  to 
.send  four  ships  annually,  with  twelve  hundred  slaves. 

Captain  Page  explored  the  Parana  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay,  about  one  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  In  attempting 
to  go  up  to  Parana  River,  where  Paraguay  claims  the  channel,  and  against 
the  remonstrance  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Paraguay  Fort,  the 
"  Water  Witch"  was  fired  into,  and  a  brief  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  American  steamer  was  worsted,  and  was  obliged  to  back  down  to  the 
river.  In  our  judgment,  the  ''  Water  Witch"  had  no  right  to  attempt  to 
force  a  passage  under  the  circumstances.  She  was  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion, and  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  gover^iments,  who  controlled 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  for  the  liberty  of  exploring  them.  The 
Paraguay  government  controlled  the  right  channel  of  the  Parana,  and 
owned  a  fort  to  defend  it.  When  the  "  Water  Witch"  approached,  the 
oommandef  of  the  fort  despatched  a  boat  with  a  message ;  but  the  reply 
of  the  American  lieutenant  was,  that  '^  he  did  not  understand  Spanish." 
The  fort  then  fired  across  the  bows  of  the  "  Water  Witch,"  in  language, 
which  a  military  man  is  supposed  to  understand ;  but,  instead  of  stopping, 
the  "  Water  Witch"  went  ahead,  when  the  fort  fired  into  her,  and  the 
steamer  responded.  If  the  American  lieutenant  had  sent  a  small  boat 
ashore,  and  explained  his  objects,  there  might  have  been  no  hindrance  to 
his  progress ;  and  if  the  Paraguay  commander  still  stood  upon  the  rights 
of  his  own  country,  the  "  Water  Witch"  ought  to  have  gone  back  to 
Corrientes. 

Captain  Page  made  various  explorations  on  some  of  the  smaller  rivers, 
and  by  land.  He  describes  the  country  as  a  very  inviting  onej  and  pre- 
dicts for  it  a  future  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any,  except  by  the  United 
States.  The  volume  is  a  very  readable  one,  although  it  might  have  been 
more  condensed.  This  whole  regi^  of  Argentine  Confederation,  Paraguay, 
Uraguay,  and  Brazil,  will  speedily  experience  a  civilization  that  will  leave 
its  impress  upon  the  whole  of  Southern  America. 
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BiEXSNBOTiCAL  Masuai.;  or  Introduction  to  Ezegetical  Study  of  the  Seriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  By  Patrick  Fairbaibn,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  author  of"  Typology  of  Scripture," 
&c.  12mo.  pp.  526.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  No.  40  North  Sixth 
Street.     New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1859. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  stands  in  the  fronfc  rank  of  living  divines.  His  previ- 
ous writings  have  earned  for  him  a  reputation  for  intellectual  vigour, 
critical  judgment,  and  evangelical  spirit,  which  the  present  volume  amply 
sustains.  A  large  fund  of  thought,  fundamental  to  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  is  here  presented  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  the 
Bihlical  scholar.  The  Hermeneutical  Manual  contains  discussions  on  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  characteristics  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek,  collateral  sources  for  determining  the  sense;  general  Rules 
and  Principles ;  false  and  true  Accommodation ;  the  Analogy  of  Faith ; 
Parables,  &c.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  Dissertations  on 
particular  subjects  connected  with  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  the  Genealogies  of  Christ,  Baptism,  the  preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over, &c.  The  third  part  discusses,  in  about  a  hundred  pages,  the  uses 
made  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Few  books  will  be  found  more  useful  to  the  theological  student  and 
minister  than  this  Manual.  Emanating  from  a  sound  and  learned  divine, 
whose  opinions  justly  claim  a  high  authority  in  the  Church,  it  may  be 
profitably  consulted  on  all  topics  belonging  to  its  range.  And  it  is  always 
a  great  privilege  to  a  student,  when  he  can  consult  an  author  in  whose 
learning,  judgment,  and  piety  he  possesses  full  confidence.  This  Manual 
is  issued  at  a  time  when  its  perusal  will  exert  a  great  and  important  influ- 
ence in  the  Church. 

Messrs  Smith  and  English  have  published  the  work  in  handsome  form, 
with  good,  clear  type. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Fairbairn's  views  of  the  vexed  passage  in  Acts 
xii,  in  regard  to  the  raising  up  of  Jesus. 

"  It  were,  perhaps,  wrong  to  say,  that  this  passage  in  the  Psalm  is 
brought  in  simply  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  but  the  connection  seems  plainly  to  indicate,  that  both  in  that,  and 
in  the  raising  up  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  the  resurrection  that  allusion  is 
more  peculiarly  made.  All,  according  to  the  Apostle's  view,  seemed  to 
point  to,  and  find  its  consumation  in  the  risen  Saviour ;  this  realized  the 
hopes  nourished  by  ancient  prophecy,  and  proved  Jesus  to  be  emphatically 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  this  was  but  the  first  of 
a  series  of  like  testimonies  from  St.  Paul :  above  all  the  Apostles,  he  de- 
lights to  connect  the  promise  of  God  and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  with 
the  resurrection. 

"  Such  is  the  ground  of  the  Apostle's  application  of  the  word  in  Ps.  2 : 
7  to  Christ,  in  connection  with  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  does 
not  mean,  that  he  was  constituted  God's  Son  by  the  resurrection  3  but 
that  the  power  of  the  resurrection  belonged  to  him  as  God's  Son,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  this  power  was  his  Sonship  made  incontrovertibly  mani- 
fest. And  it  is  merely  by  following  out  the  same  line  of  thought,  that 
the  other  passage — that  from  Isaiah — is  applied  to  the  perpetuity  of 
Christ's  risen  life.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  Apostle's  purpose  to  exhibit 
a  risen  Saviour ;  he  must  show  this  Saviour  to  be  the  possessor  of  an 
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endless  life ;  for,  otherwise,  the  realization  of  the  world's  hopes  woald  not 
be  complete;  the  covenant  could  not  have  been  established  on  a  sufficient 
basis.  Therefore,  the  promise  is  called  in^  which  spoke  of  <  the  sore 
mercies  of  David  * — the  mercies  which  had  for  their  guarantee  the  ever- 
lasting faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  failure,  as  in 
the  case  of  merely  human  gifts  or  promises ;  the  covenant  once  ratified  by 
the  appearance  and  triumph  of  Jesus,  stands  fast  forever,  living  in  the 
presence  of  the  Father  :  he  can  see  no  corruption ;  and  of  his  kingdom  of 
grace  and  blessing  there  can  be  no  end/' 


The  Gospel  Fountain,  or  the  Anxious  Youth  made  happy.   By  Jambs  Wood,  D.D. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

All  attempts  at  making  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  intelligible^  especi- 
ally to  the  young,  are  in  |;he  highest  degree  laudable,  and  are  preparatory 
to  Christian  usefulness.  Dr.  Wood  is  well  known  in  our  Church  as  a 
faithful  and  discerning  expounder  of  her  precious  doctrines;  and  in  the 
volume  which  our  Board  of  Publication  has  just  issued,  he  has  certainly 
been  very  successful  in  his  aims  and  expositions.  He  writes  in  a  style, 
at  once  appropriate  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  and  maintains  true  dignity 
in  connection  with  perspicuity.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the 
general  character  of  the  book : — 

^'  Mr.  James  continued.  Justification  includes  parcfoTi,  the  pardon  of  all 
our  sins,  actual  and  original ;  our  worst  acts  of  sin,  whether  of  thought, 
word,  or  deed;  and  our  inward  propensities  to  sin.  Pardon  is  the  same 
as  forgiveness.     *  Blessed  is  he,'  says  David,  <  whose  transgression  is  for- 

fiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.'  But  pardon  is  not  the  whole  of  justification, 
t  includes  also  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  By  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ  is  meant  his  whole  mediatorial  work  on  earth,  consisting 
of  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  his  endurance  of  its  penalty 
in  our  behalf.  Sometimes  the  phrase  merits  of  Christ,  is  used  to  signify 
the  same  thing  as  righteousness  of  Christ.  But  the  two  are  not  identical. 
By  his  merits  are  meant  his  personal  excellence  and  dignity,  by  which  his 
vicarious  obedience  and  sufferings  possessed  infinite  value,  and  formed  a 
proper  basis  for  the  justification  of  believing  sinners.  His  merits  were 
necessary  for  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  his  righteousness ;  but  his 
righteousness  (not  his  merits)  is  imputed  to  believers  for  their  ju^fica- 
tion. 

"  Henry.  What  is  meant,  Father,  by  Christ's  righteousness  being  im- 
puted ? 

'^  Father.  To  impute  is  employed  in  Scripture  as  synonymous  with 
count  or  recTcon. 

^'^To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.'  .  .  .  .  <  For  we  say  that 
faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.'*  Compare  Bom.  4  :  5, 
6,  8,  9,  10 ;  where  impute,  count,  and  reckon,  are  used  interchangeably 
with  each  other. 

<<  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  sinners  when  it  is  counted  or 
reckoned  to  them  by  God ;  when  he  accepts  them  as  righteous  in  the  eye 
of  his  law,  on  account  of  Christ's  having  met  the  demands  of  the  law  in 
their  stead,  and  this  imputation  takes  place  when  they,  renouncing  all 
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reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  cordially  approving  of  the  Gospel  plan 
of  justification,  receive,  and  rest  upon  Christ,  as  the  Lord  their  righteous- 
ness." 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  PAITH   SECURES   PEACE  WITH   GOD. 

''  Henry  James  appeared  to  be  much  interested  in  his  father's  remarks 
and  illustrations  on  the  subject  of  faith ;  and  he  inquired  further,  Please 
tell  me,  father,  how  faith  in  Christ  brings  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
anxious  soul  ? 

'^  Mr.  James  replied :  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  instrument  of  the  sinner's 
justification ;  and  when  he  becomes  justified,  he  is  at  peace  with  God. 
Thus  Paul  says,  Rom.  5:1,'  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  As  I  have  already  noticed,  God's 
justifying  a  sinner  consists  in  his  pardoning  his  sins,  and  accepting  him 
as  righteous,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  him. 
When  Ood  pronounces  a  sinner  just,  it  is  equivalent  to  declaring  that 
such  a  person  is  at  peace  with  him;  that  he  is  no  longer  his  enemy,  but 
his  friend.  This  declaration  is  made  in  his  word,  with  regard  to  every 
sinner  who  believes  in  Christ.  But  the  4ivine  act  of  justification,  in  each 
particular  case,  is  not  always  known  to  the  individual  the  moment  he 
believes;  because  the  exercise  of  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  such  iclear  and 
distinct  consciousness,  that  he  can  immediately  feel  assured  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  heart.  But  sooner  or  later,  God  communicates  this  know- 
ledge by  his  Spirit,  called  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  the  believer  is 
enabled  to  say,  '  Abba,  Father.'  He  then  possesses  the  evidence  in  his 
own  soul  that  he  has  true  faith,  and  hence  that  he  is  in  a  justified  state ; 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  God  has  accepted  his  person.  As  a 
fruit  of  this  evidence  of  God's  love,  bis  anxiety  and  fear  are  succeeded 
by  peace  of  conscience,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

''  Mr.  James  remarked  further,  that  the  believer's  peace  of  conscience 
does  not  arise  from  his  ceasing  to  feel  that  he  is  a  sinner.  He  never  does 
eease  to  feel  this.  But  though  he  is  always  sensible  of  his  guilt  and 
Utt worthiness,  and  always  sees  in  himself  cause  for  humilitj^  and  self- 
abasement  ;  yet  his  belief  that  his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  that  he  is 
accepted  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  removes  that  distress  of 
mind  which  he  had  previously  felt  while  relying  for  justification,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  on  his  own  righteousness,  and  thus  seeking  to  be  saved 
by  the  old,  broken  covenant  of  works,  instead  of  the  new  covenant  of 
grace.  So  long  as  a  sinner  trusts  to  his  own  works,  he  need  not  expect 
io  obtdtd  peace  of  conscience ;  because  he  cannot  avoid  feeling,  if  truly 
convinced  of  sin,  that  his  own  works  are  insufiB6ient  to  deliver  him  from 
condemnation.  The  language  of  the  law  is,  '  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to 
do  them ;'  from  which  Paul  argues,  that  *  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of 
the  law,  are  under  the  curse ;'  that  is,  those  who  rely  on  the  old  covenant 
of  works  are  under  condemnation,  and  they  cannot  deliver  themselves 
firom  it  by  any  atonement  they  can  offer,  or  any  works  of  righteousness 
which  they  can  perform.  They  may  fast  and  pray — they  may  give  alms, 
and  even  lacerate  their  bodies ;  but  their  anxious  souls  obtain  no  satisfac- 
tory and  permanent  comfort,  until,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  obtain,  and  cordially  embrace  scriptural  views  concerning  this 
glorious  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith."  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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Thb  Pbisbttkeiak  Sabbatu  School  Visitor.     By  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pab- 

lication. 

Thi8  interesting  periodical  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  is 
issued  twice  a  month,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  Its 
external  appearance  is  attractive,  and  each  number  has  several  cuts  illus- 
trating the  subjects  with  which  they  stand  connected.  The  circulation  is 
larger  by  two  thousand  copies  than  it  was  three  months  ago,  and  with 
suitable  exertions  it  might  be  increased  still  more  rapidly  in  time  to  come. 
Heretofore,  no  special  efforts  have  been  mad^  to  extend  its  circulation, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  increase  above  mentioned  has  been  owing 
to  any  such  efforts.  But  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  obligatory  on  those 
who  conduct  or  superintend  our  Sabbath  Schools,  to  do  what  is  practicable 
to  introduce  this  useful  periodical  into  all  our  Sabbath  Schools.  If  this 
should  be  done,  the  circulation  of  the  Visitor,  which  is  already  large^  may 
be  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  The  price  for  a  single  copy 
is  twenty-five  cents;  for  six  copies,  to  one  name,  one  dollar;  twenty  copies 
to  one  name,  three  dollars ;  and  forty  copies  to  one  name,  five  dollars. 


The  Accbbted  Tihb  for  sbgurinq  thb  Gospel  Salvation.   By  L.  H.  Chrtstiak, 

Pastor  of  the  North   Presbyterian   Church,  Philadelphia,  author  of  *'  Faith  and 
Works."     Published  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia  ;  pp.  189. 

This  is  a  plain,  earnest,  and  scriptural  appeal  to  the  unconverted  to  at- 
tend without  delay  to  their  own  eternal  interests.  The  first  chapter  is  a 
direct  discussion  of  this  point.  The  three  following  chapters,  which 
constitute  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  contain  answers  to  certain  doc- 
trinal excuses  which  are  sometimes  urged  for  neglecting  the  Gospel  sal- 
vation. These  excuses  are,  first,  "  I  cannot  change  my  own  heart  ;"8e- 
condly,  "  The  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  sin ;"  and  thirdly,  "  God's  sove- 
reign election/'  The  mode  adopted  by  the  author  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  these  excuses,  is  the  ''  analogy  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
affairs."  These  excuses,  when  properly  explained,  Mr.  Christian  admits 
are  founded  in  truth ;  but  as  employed  by  sinners,  they  are  as  great  a 
perversion  of  the  truth,  as  it  would  be  for  a  builder  to  expect  the  erection 
of  a  house  without  using  any  mechanical  implements )  or  for  a  farmer  to 
expect  a  crop  without  cultivating  the  soil,  or  sowing  seed  ;  or  for  men  in 
general  to  neglect  the  ordinary  means  of  sustaining  and  preserving  their 
lives.  We  are  as  dependent  on  God  for  temporal,  as  for  spiritual  bless- 
ings, and  God's  purposes  are  as  fixed  and  certain  in  the  one  case  as  Id 
the  other.  These  points  of  analogy  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  convin- 
cing manner;  and. then  the  appeal  is  re-stated  and  forcibly  urged  on  the 
reader  to  embrace  God's  accepted  time,  which  is  NOW,  to  secure  the  Gospel 
salvation.  We  commend  this  volume  to  the  serious  perusal  of  those  who 
are  halting  between  two  opinions,  with  regard  to  this  momentous  subject. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  book  is  inviting,  and  the  paper,  type,  &c., 
do  credit  to  the  publisher. 


Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors.  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature 
and  British  and  American  Authors,  living  and  deceased :  from  the  Karliest  Ac- 
counts to  the   Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Containing  Thirty  Thousand 
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Biographies  and  Literary  Notices :  with  Forty  Indexes  of  Subjects.  '*  The  chief 
glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors.'  By  S.  Austin  Allibone  :  1859, 
imp.  8vo.  Childs  and  Peterson,  Philadelphia.  Trubner  &  Co.,  London.  Sold  by 
sobecription.     Price  $5, 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  just  published  contains  the  letters  from 
A  to  J,  both  inclusive,  1005  pages,  imperial  double  column,  minion  and 
nonpareil  type,  about  200  lines  on  each  page  on  an  average,  the  volume 
containing  upwards  of  two  millions  of  words.  In  bulk  of  typographical 
matter  it  is  equal  to  thirteen  volumes  (470  pages  each)  of  Putnam's  edi- 
tion of  Irving  s  Works,  or  about  fourteen  volumes  of  Prescott's,  Bancroft's 
or  Hallam's  Histories,  8vo.  The  number  of  authors  whose  works  are 
noticed  in  the  first  volume  is  about  17,100. 

This  volume  is  a  treasury  of  criticism,  biography,  literature,  and  learn- 
ing. Mr.  AUibone  has  signalized  his  powers  of  intellect,  industry,  and 
endurance  in  its  composition.  The  work  is  invaluable  to  the  scholar,  the 
professional  man,  the  general  reader,  and  to  all,  who  have  occasion  to  read 
or  write  about  men  and  things.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one 
man  could  accomplish  the  results  that  are  here  brought  together  within  a 
comparatively  small  space.  What  cannot  the  human  mind  execute,  when 
pressed  to  work  by  an  indomitable  will?  Mr.  Allibone  performed  a 
large  part  of  the  labour,  in  preparing  this  immense  volume,  at  intervals  of 
time  taken  from  the  leisure  hours  of  an  active  mercantile  life.  Oh  ye 
idlers,  see  the  glory  of  steady  and  loving  work  I  Here  is  a  monument 
that  will  endure  to  all  generations.  It  is  enough  to  have  lived,  to  ac- 
complish so  much  for  the  readers  of  one's  age.  This  volume  will  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  intellectual  furniture  of  a  ''  study,"  as  a  table  or  an 
arm-ohair  is  of  its  outward  articles  of  use. 

Our  good  friends — Messrs.  Childs  &  Peterson — who  are  eminent  in 
the  department  of  publication,  have  done  their  best  in  issuing  this  work 
with  characteristic  elegance  and  classical  propriety. 


TuK  Laibd  of  Norlaw.  a  Scottish  Story.  By  the  author  of  ^  Margaret  Maitland," 
"The  Days  of  My  Life,"  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  390.  New  Yprk:  Harper  & 
Brothers.      1869. 

This  volume  is  well  reported  of  by  some,  within  our  knowledge,  who 
have  read  it.     Our  own  story-reading  days  are  over. 


Ths  Chvbch  ;  BKR  WoBK  AMD  HBR  REWARD :  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  October  19,  1868.  By  the  Rev.  A.  GosMANi  Pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.     By  request.     1869. 

The  object  of  this  able  and  convincing  discourse  is  to  encourage  the 
Church  to  go  forward  in  her  work,  in  view  of  her  glorious  reward.  Mr. 
Oosman  truly  characterizes  the  work  of  the  Church  as  one  of  diligent  toily 
accompanied  by  patient  suffering;  and  then,  as  the  toil  and  suffering  of 
Christ  were  indispensable  to  his  glory,  so  in  God's  appointment  the  glory 
is  inseparable  from  the  toiling  and  suffering  Church.  The  sermon  con- 
tains a  series  of  fine  evangelical  thoughts,  uttered  in  chaste  style  and  with 
the  spirit  of  earnest  ministerial  zeal.  ^,^,^,^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Grace  Triumphant  j  or  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lieut.  R.  W.  Alexander.  By  Rcv- 
David  Hkbon,  Missionary  in  India.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation. 

The  Twin  Sisters  ;  or  The  Secret  of  Happiness.  By  Mart  McCalla.  Philadel- 
phia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Historical  Tales  tor  Tounq  Protestants.  ISmo,  pp.  18G.  PliiladelpUia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1869. 

These  are  three  excellent  Yolumes,  well  adapted  to  Sabbath  School 
Libraries,  and  full  of  food  to'  minds  that  need  to  be  Doorisbed  in  the 
truth. 


Going  to  the  Opera.     A  Letter  to  a  Professor  of  Religion.     American  Sunday 
School  Union. 

This  letter  contains  an  affectionate  and  considerate  pica  against  opera- 
going  on  the  part  of  professors  of  religion.  Theatres,  ball-rooms,  operas, 
and  all  that  class  of  fashionable  entertainments,  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Satan's  kingdom,  not  Christ's.  Some  professors  of  religion  will 
always  be  found  in  favour  of  worldly  amusements;  but  we  trust  that  this 
kind  and  effective  letter  will  make  the  number  less. 


A  Sermon  on  Church  Music  ;  Preached  in  Westminster  Church,  Cleveland,  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1859.    By  the  Pastor,  Frederick  T.  Brown,  DJ).,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1S59. 

The  three  leading  truths  propounded  by  Dr.  Brown,  are  Firsts  the 
duty  of  praising  God,  as  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 
Second,  the  duty  of  all  the  people  engaging  in  praising  God.  Thirds  the 
duty,  if  need  be,  of  having  choirs  of  singers,  with  musical  instruments,  to 
lead  and  assist  the  people,  that  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary  may  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be.  Dr.  Brown  goes  in  strongly  for  congregational 
singing,  and  defines  by  sharps  and  naturals  the  duty  and  position  of  choirs. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  this  sermon  made  a  great  sensation  in  Cleveland. 
If  every  pastor  had  the  moral  courage  of  Ef.  Brown,  choirs  would  soon 
learn  to  keep  in  their  places,  and  not  desecrate  the  house  of  God  by  am- 
bitious and  intolerable  performances.  The  following  extract  exhibits  Dr. 
Brown's  views ;  and,  if  we  must  have  choirs,  we  shall  vote  for  Dr.  Brown 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Music  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

''I  have  spoken  of  the  choir  as  a  'helpmeet'  to  the  congregation  in 
singing,  just  as  the  wife  is  the  helpmeet  of  the  husband  in  the  duties  of 
life.  I  will  now  use  another  illustration.  So  far  as  congregational  sing- 
ing to  any  good  purpose  is  concerned,  the  choir  is  to  the  church  what  the 
locomotive  is  to  the  train  of  cars ;  the  locomotive  is  nothing  of  itself,  it  is 
everything  to  draw  the  train  swiftly  and  safely  to  its  place  of  destination ; 
the  choir  is  nothing  of  itself,  it  is  everything  to  lead  and  assist  the  con- 
gregation to  praise  God  worthily.  To  be  sure  the  locomotive  is  a  master- 
piece of  ingenuity  and  skill,  the  mechanical  wonder  and  glory  of  the  age; 
but  to  what  end  was  it  made  ?  Certainly  not  for  itself.  Certainly  not  to 
go  snorting  up  and  down  the  rails,  now  fast,  now  slow,  to  show  off  its  ac- 
tion and  speed.     Certainly  George  Stevenson  did  not  inv^t  thorlocomo- 
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tive  for  snoh  fantaBiio  displays  as  these.  But  there  was  work  to  be  done, 
a  great  work  to  be  done,  work  that  onlj  the  locomotive  could  do ;  there- 
fore it  tDCLs  invented.  And  the  loeomotiTe's  place  is  at  the  head  of  a  train 
of  cars ;  and  its  glory  is  to  draw  that  heavily  laden  train  swiftly  and 
safely  over  the  rails  to  its  destination.  And,  to  be  sure,  a  choir  of  gifted 
and  trained  singers,  with  instruments  of  music,  is  something  most  admira- 
ble, a  joy,  a  pride,  a  power,  to  any  church;  but  to  what  end  ?  Certainly 
Dot  for  itself.  Certainly  not  to  make  splendid  performances  to  gaping  au- 
diences in  church.  Certainly  God  did  not  design  the  choir  for  such  foolish 
displays  as  these.  But  there  was  a  work  to  be  done  in  the  church — a 
great  work  to  be  do^e — a  work  that  only  the  choir  could  do ;  Hierefore  the 
choir  is.  Its  place  is  at  the  musical  head  of  the  congregation  ;  and  its 
work  and  glory  are  to  lead  and  assist  the  people  to  praise  God  worthily. 
The  locomotive  that  would  disdain  to  be  coupled  to  its  train,  and  draw  its 
load,  would  be  above  its  business,  would  be  unworthy  of  its  place,  and 
should  be  taken  from  the  road.  The  choir  that  disdains  to  be  coupled  to 
its  congregation,  and  help  the  people  praise  God,  is  above  its  business,  is 
unworthy  of  its  place,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  church." 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN  SEMINARY. 

Dr.  Staunton's  proposition  for  the  Presbyterial  delegates  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  to  meet  in  convention,  at  Indianapolis,  to  consider  the 
matters  relating  to  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  does  not  meet  with 
universal  favour.  The  plan  seemed,  in  the  abstract,  a  wise  and  proper 
one,  and  the  result  might  have  been  atteuded  with  good  effects,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  But  there  has  been  already  much  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  brethren  of  the  Northwest,  on  various  points,  and  some 
of  the  Presbyteries  would,  from  present  appearances,  stand  aloof  from  the 
proposed  convention,  and  even  protest  against  its  action.  The  suggestion 
of  Br.  Bice,  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  is,  on 
the  whole,  best,  especially  as  the  Synods  have  already  taken  general  ac- 
tion in  this  direction,  and  as  a  convention,  instead  of  conciliating  breth- 
ren, would  probably  only  increase  their  alienation. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Staunton's  plan  for  holding  a  convention,  Dr.  Bice 
makes  the  following  remarks  in  the  Presbyterian  Expositor. 

''  We  enter  our  protest  against  this  proposition.  One  reason  for  trans- 
ferring the  Institution  to  the  Assembly,  was  the  fact,  that  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  agreement  among  ourselves ;  whilst  it  was  believed,  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  would  acquiesce  in  what  the  Assembly,  in  its  wisdom, 
might  do.  Now  the  proposition  is,  to  have  a  convention,  and  agree 
amongst  ourselves  in  order  to  control  the  action  of  the  Assemby  ;  and  this 
proposition  comes  from  one  who  has  been  a  prominent  partisan  hereto- 
fore I    Such  a  convention  would  be  more  likely  to  defeat,  than  to  promote 
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the  object  we  ought  to  aim  at.  We  go  for  Assembly  control,  not  for  con^ 
troUmtj  the  Assembly,  There  was  such  a  conveDtion,  when  Danville 
Seminary  was  founded ;  and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  trying  to  found  a 
Seminary  in  the  Northwest,  shows  how  unsatisfactory  were  the  results  of 
that  convention  to  those  Synods. 

''  As  Dr.  Staunton  has  proposed  his  plan  for  scouring  union,  we  venture 
to  suggest  what  we  are  fully  persuaded  is  the  very  best  measure  to  secure 
the  object.  Let  the  brethren  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  doings  of 
the  Board  heretofore,  which  have  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction,  hand 
over  the  Institution  to  the  Assembly,  as  the  Synods  have  directed  them 
to  do,  and  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  th%t  body.  Let  them 
consent  to  retire  from  the  public  gaze,  a  little  while,  and  cease  to  propose 
plans.  All  the  Presbyteries  in  these  Synods  will  foe  represented  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  their  representatives  can  throw  what  light  they  have  on 
the  subject,  without  the  aid  of  these  brethren.  Their  present  course 
only  confirms  the  opinions  previously  formed  respecting  their  aims,  and 
satisfies  Iheir  brethren,  that  they  still  have  <  schemes'  which  they  prefer 
not  to  proclaim.  If  they  have  not,  they  are  certainly  doing  themselves 
great  injustice^  and  are  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  great  en- 
terprise. 

"  We  trust  our  brethren  will  refuse  to  pay  any  attention  to  any  plans  or 
propositions,  and  will  leave  this  whole  matter  to  the  unbiassed  action  of 
the  Assembly,  praying  that  that  body  may  be  divinely  guided." 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  influential  ministers  in  Indiana,  which  we  insert  at  his  re- 
quest with  pleasure,  in  the  '^  Presbyterian  Magazine.'' 

THE   NORTHWESTERN   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question,  who  are  to  be  the  peace-makers  for  our 
Northwestern  Synods?  We  have  certainly  heard  enough  of  strife; 
whether  we  can  allay  it  by  new  asperities  of  a  personal  nature,  or  by  in- 
vestigating who  has  been  most  in  fault  in  the  past,  should  certainly  be 
easily  decided.  I  confess  to  the  fear,  that  peace  cannot  come ;  but  let 
me  notice  some  of  our  points  of  agreement,  and  urge  our  coming  together 
to  the  Assembly  in  the  spirit  of  brethren. 

1.  We  are  now  agreed  to  the  Assembly's  control.  I,  indeed,  prefer 
Synodical ;  I  would  so  have  said  in  the  Synod  to  which  I  belong,  but  I 
was  casually  out  of  the  house  when  the  vote  was  taken.  But,  as  a  year 
ago,  in  discussing  this  very  point,  I  expressed  my  confidence  in  the  Semi- 
naries under  the  Assembly,  I  can  say  the  same  now. 

2.  We  are  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  sectional.  This  point  is  now 
placed  out  of  the  question,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  Assembly's  control. 
For,  if  one  party  has  uniformly  denied  the  charge  of  sectionalism  made 
against  it,  so  the  other  has  urged  the  control  of  the  Assembly  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  danger.  If  it  is  even  alleged  that  the  recent  offer  on  the 
part  of  those  claiming  the  majority^  is  not  cordial ;  still  the  fact  of  putting 
the  whole  matter  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  settles  the  sectionaJ 
question. 

3.  We  are  agreed  that  the  enterprise  is  important^  and  that  action 
should  be  both  wise  and  prompt     Nobody  wishes  to  see  another  failure, 
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and  certainly  it  wonld  not  be  wise  to  cb608e  a  location,  and  elect  pro- 
fessors, unless  the  Assembly  is  assured  that  at  least  60,000  dollars  has 
been  secured  to  make  the  enterprise  successful.  But  it  is  premature  to 
decide  that  this  amount  will  not  be  ready  by  May.  All  that  the  "  Expos- 
itor^' says  of  the  financial  embarrassments  will  be  forcible  to  urge  delay, 
if  this  amount  is  not  ready ;  but  it  will  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  every 
point,  if  the  funds  for  establishing  the  institution,  reach  this  amount 
when  the  Assembly  is  called  to  act. 

4.  It  is  likely  we  can  further  agree  to  say  that  full  harmony  upon  the 
matter  will  not  be  secured  during  the  present  generation.  If  the  Assem- 
bly waits  to  see  this,  their  action  will  indeed  be  delayed.  Personal  feel- 
ing mingles  too  much  with  our  discussions,  jaundices  the  eyes  of  brethren 
as  they  write  or  read  concerning  each  other,  and  brings  forth  strife  even 
from  efforts  to  produce  peace. 

Gould  such  a  convention  be  held  as  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Staunton,  it 
would  certainly  tend  to  harmony,  provided  the  way  is  open  for  wise  and 
immediate  action  at  that  time.  In  no  just  sense  could  this  be  called 
'*  controlling  the  Assembly.''  It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Church  to 
place  the  control  of  these  institutions  virtually  in  the  hands  of  their 
friends;  the  influence  of  a  convention  would  depend  entirely  upon  its 
wisdom  and  harmony;  and  if  hai;monious  action  was  had  in  this  way,  the 
Assembly  would  feci  relieved  rather  than  trammelled.  The  convention 
held  with  reference  to  Danville  is  not  a  parallel  case ;  for  that  convention 
was  called  without  public  notice.  No  Presbytery  gave  any  instruction  to'  its 
commissioners  to  attend  it,  and  the  entire  Church  almost  was  taken  by 
surprise.  Complaint  has  been  made  heretofore,  that  the  movements  for 
the  present  enterprise  were  not  sufficiently  public.  Public  notice  of  a 
convention  seems  then  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  time  and  place 
proposed  make  it  wholly  feasible.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  field 
the  Seminary  is  to  occupy ;  the  Presbyteries  would  have  opportunity  to 
act;  and  by  appointing  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  delegates, 
no  serious  expense  would  be  incurred. 

K  it  seems  desirable  that  persons  heretofore  prominent  should  stand 
back,  the  mind  of  the  Synods  could  be  known  by  a  convention.  It  would 
bring  together,  not  a  few  leaders,  but  the  representatives  of  the  churches, 
— elders  and  ministers.  This,  it  is  true,  the  Assembly  will  do.  But  a 
convention  would  have  several  advantages.  The  elders  would  be  more  felt 
in  a  smaller  and  more  familiar  body.  I  believe,  they  have  a  greater  interest 
in  this  matter  than  is  generally  thought;  and  as  few  of  them  sympathize 
with  the  existing  strifes,  their  influence  would  be  peaceful.  And  because 
the  influence  of  a  body  like  this  depends  solely  upon  harmonious  action, 
this  would  tend  to  secure  peace. 

These  views  strike  me  as  forcible.  The  call  of  a  convention  seems 
reasonable  and  is  itself  an  offer  of  peace.  Yet,  since  the  offer  has  been 
rejected^  and  for  other  reasons,  including  our  ability  to  reach  the  same 
result  without  objection,  I  judge,  that  a  convention  should  not  be  held. 
A  partial  representation  would  defeat  the  object;  and  a  want  of  proper 
preparation  to  go  on  with  the  Seminary,  would  make  such  a  meeting  use- 
less. Of  this  preparation,  sufficient  intelligence  could  not  be  given  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  their  spring  meetings. 

These  two  things,  however,  can  be  done.  If  the  Presbyteries  will  take 
action;  if  they  will  resolve  that  we  need  the  Seminary,  that  prompt  aotion 
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is  best  as  far  forward  as  the  way  is  clear,  and  that  with  $60,000  secured 
by  May,  we  ought  to  go  on  immediately, — ^their  harmooioas  action  on 
these  points  is  greatly  desirable.  Then,  just  before  the  Assembly  meets, 
let  the  Board  of  Directors  come  together,  and  transact  all  the  necessary 
business  preparatory  to  presenting  the  case  to  the  Assembly.  Every 
advantage  belongs  to  this  body.  It  is  lawfully  constituted ;  it  has  this 
very  business  in  hand;  it  must  meet  at  all  events;  it  is  composed  of 
ministers  and  elders,  one  from  each  Presbytery, — therefore,  is  half  as 
large  as  a  convention  should  be,  while  equally,  at  least,  representative  in 
its  character ;  and  its  wise  and  harmonious  action  would  have  as  much 
influence  as  that  of  any  convention. 

I  may  add,  that  I  agree  with  Dr.  Rice  in  saying,  that  neither  convention 
nor  board  should  say  anything  of  the  professors.  Let  the  whole  matter 
be  ready  for  the  Assembly,  before  even  a  nomination. 

Allow  me  to  give  the  impression  of  one  member  of  the  Synods,  in  regard 
to  the  debts  due  by  the  directors.  The  bill  of  the  archittct  was  exorbi- 
tant. This  debt  was  contracted,  doubtless,  in  good  faith  on  their  part; 
and,  perhaps,  with  power  from  the  board,  by  the  brethren  in  Chicago, 
who  have  since  acted  with  the  minority  in  the  Synods,  and  who  had  per- 
sonal interests  in  Hyde  Park ;  a  portion  of  it  was  for  splendid  lithographs, 
to  aid  in  selling  the  lots  around  the  institution ;  and  the  Board  and  Synods 
were  all  taken  by  surprise  to  find  a  bill  of  81600  for  the  plan  of  a  build- 
ing. It  was  iujuttice  to  their  constituents,  that  the  Synods  allowed  such  a 
bill  to  lie  over  till  the  propriety  of  such  charges  could  be  investigated. 

J.  M.  L« 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 

0/  the  Several  Brandies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
British  Provinces,  and  Great  Britain,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  published  in  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac,  by  Joseph  M. 
Wilson,  Philadelphia, 

UNITED   STATES.  Minia-         Com-       CoUectioiii. 

ten.      manicants.        Ac 

68        

588     48,601 

43         

2468  259,335  $2,632,717 
1613  143,410    273,952 

53    

53        ... 
429     55,623  24,995 

113      10,205  5,077 


Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Soutb, 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 

Free  Presbyterian  Church,    .... 

Presbyterian  Church  (0.  S.), 

Presbyterian  Church  (N.  S.), 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  General  Synod, 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  Synod,  . 

United  Presbyterian  Church, 

United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,     . 

BRITISH  PROVINOES. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,    ....  132  17,360  144,864 

Unitea  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,        .         .  60        ...  2,164 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  connection  with 

the  Church  of  Scotland, 98        ...  4,285 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,     ...  39        6,331  34,809 

Free  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,         •        ...  33  ^104  t     19,657 
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Synod  of  Nova   Scotia,  in   connection  with  the 

Glmrch  of  Scotland, 

Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Kew  Brnnswick, 
Synod  of  New  Brunswick,  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland, 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,        .... 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 

United  Original  Seceders  of  Scotland,  . 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,    . 

Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Ireland,    . 

Seceding  Presbyteries  of  Ireland,  . 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  . 

Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scothind  in  England, 


Minis*        Oom- 
ters.     manicantB. 

17 
21 

13 


1173 

790 

39 

23 

516 

555 

6 

27 

10 

'  83 

15 


OollMtiOIIJ, 

fto. 


152,622        779,000 


302,882 
1,597,041 


Total,      9,078 


$5,821,443 


Note.  The  deficiencies  in  the  foregoing  summary  could  not  be  supplied  save 
by  approximation.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  5931  ministers  reported 
694,631  communicants,  being  an  average  of  118  members  to  each  minister. 
The  total  number  of  ministers  9078,  multiplied  by  118,  would  make  the  total  of 
communicants,  1,071,204.  The  collections  reported  by  7464  ministers  amount 
to  $5,821,443,  being  an  average  of  $780  to  each  minister.  The  total  number 
of  ministers  9078,  multiplied  by  $780,  makes  a  total  of  $7,080,840. 
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FASHIONABLE  WOMEN. 

Fashion  kills  more  women  than  toil  and  sorrow.  Obedience  to  fashion 
is  a  greater  transgression  of  the  laws  of  woman's  nature,  a  greater  injury 
to  her  physical  and  mental  constitution,  than  the  hardships  of  poverty  and 
neglect.  The  slave  woman  at  her  tasks  will  live  and  grow  old  and  see 
two  or  three  generations  of  her  mistresses  fade  and  pass  away.  The 
washer-woman,  with  scarce  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  her  in  her  toils,  will 
live  to  see  her  fashionable  sisters  all  die  around  her.  The  kitchen-maid 
is  hearty  and  strong,  when  her  lady  has  to  be  nursed  like  a  sick  barby.  It 
is  a  sad  truth  that  fashion-pampered  women  are  almost  worthless  for  all 
the  great  ends  of  human  life.  They  have  but  little  force  of  character; 
they  have  still  less  power  of  moral  will,  and  quite  as  little  physical  energy. 
They  live  for  no  great  purpose  in  life ;  they  accomplish  no  worthy  ends. 
They  are  only  doll-forms  in  the  hands  of  milliners  and  servants,  to  be 
dressed  and  fed  to  order.  They  dress  nobody ;  they  feed  nobody ;  they 
instruct  nobody ;  they  bless  nobody,  and  save  nobody.  They  write  no 
books ;  they  set  no  rich  examples  of  virtue  and  womanly  life.     If  they 
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rear  ohildren,  servants  and  nurses  do  ail,  save  to  conceive  and  give  theni 
birth.  And  when  reared  what  are  they  t  What  do  they  ever  amount  to, 
but  weaker  scions  of  the  old  stock  ?  Who  ever  beard  of  a  fashionable 
woman's  child  exhibiting  any  virtue  or  power  of  mind  for  which  it  became 
eminent?  Bead  the  biographies  of  our  great  and  good  men  and  women. 
Not  one  of  them  had  a  fashionable  mother.  They  nearly  all  sprung  from 
strong-minded  women,  ^ho  had  about  as  little  to  do  with  fashion  as  with 
the  changing  clouds. 

THE  ALPINE  HEIGHTS. 

The  pen  and  pencil  may  attempt,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  repro- 
duce the  soft  gradations  of  the  beautiful  or  the  abrupt  contrasts  of  tho 
picturesque,  but  they  are  alike  powerless  and  paralyzed  before  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  Alpine  Heights,  where  there  is  neither  life  nor  motion; 
where  a  stern,  unsmiling  sublimity  has  moulded  every  form,  and  stamped 
upon  the  scene  the  frown  of  a  perpetual  winter.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ordinary  aspect  of  nature  that  prepares  us  for  what  we  see  when  we  have 
entered  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Here  is  no  hum  of  insects,  no 
rustle  of  foliage,  no  pulse  of  vitality.  There  is  no  provision  for  animal 
life  in  the  pitiless  granite,  ice,  and  snow,  that  make  up  the  landscape. 
The.  solitary  eagle,  whose  slow  circling  form  is  painted  on  the  dark  sky 
above,  seems  but  a  momentary  presence,  like  ourselves,  and  not  a  part  of 
the  scene.  Nature  is  no  longer  a  bounteous  and  beneficent  mother,  but 
a  stern  and  awful  power,  before  which  we  bow  and  tremble ;  and  the 
earth  ceases  to  be  man's  farm  and  garden,  and  becomes  only  a  part  of 
the  solar  system. — Hillard^s  Maly. 


THE  WORD  OF  THE  LORD. 

TUAKSLATED    BY   CATHERINE   WINWORTH. 

Thy  Word,  0  Lord,  like  gentle  dews, 

Falls  soft  on  hearts  that  pine. 
Lord,  to  thy  garden  ne'er  refuse 
This  heavenly  balm  of  thine. 
Watered  from  thee, 
Let  every  tree 
Bud  forth  and  blossom  to  thy  praise, 
And  bear  much  fruit  in  after  days. 

Thy  Word  is  like  a  flaming  sword, 

A  wedge  that  cleaveth  stone ; 
Keen  as  a  fire  so  burns  thy  Word, 
And  pierceth  flesh  and  bone. 
Let  it  go  forth. 
O'er  all  the  earth. 
To  purify  all  hearts  within. 
And  shatter  all  the  might  of  sin. 

Thy  Word,  a  wondrous  morning  star, 
On  pilgrims'  hearts  doth  rise; 
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Leads  to  their  Lord,  who  dwells  afar, 
And  makes  the  simple  wise. 

Let  not  its  light 

E'er  sink  in  night, 
But  still  on  every  spirit  shine, 
That  none  may  miss  thy  light  divine. 


THE  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. 

M.  PoiNSOTj  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Institute,  and  celebrated 
for  the  discovery  of  the  theory  of  couples  in  mechanics,  has  recently  solved 
aD  important  problem,  which  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  mathematicians 
since  the  time  of  Newton.  It  is  well  known  that  the  intersections  of  the 
terrestrial  equator  with  the  ecliptic,  called  the  equinoxes,  never  occur  twice 
at  the  same  point,  but  that  every  year  they  appear  to  recede  by  about 
50.18  seconds.  This  retrograde  motion  is  called  ihe  precestionof  the  equi- 
noxes. To  explain  this  motion  by  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation 
became  an  important  problem  at  the  time  when  Newton  made  that  great 
discovery.  He  himself  attempted  an  explanation  of  it,  but  the  imperfect 
state  of  astronomy  at  that  period  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  certain 
data  which  were  indispensable  to  arrive  at  the  desired  solution.  In  1747, 
Bradley,  by  a  series  of  laborious  observations,  patiently  continued  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  at  length  ascertained  that  the  earth's  axis  had  a 
peculiar  swinging  motion,  of  which  no  astronomer  before  him  had  even 
suspected  the  existence ;  and  this  motion  be  called  nutation.  He  also 
proved  that  this  nutation,  which  causes  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  describe 
in  space  a  sort  of  fluted  cone,  having  a  base  of  an  elliptical  form,  but 
modified  by  certain  minute  undulations,  about  1400  in  number,  was 
closely  copnected  with  the  motion  of  precession.  B'Alembert  now  took 
up  the  problem,  and  in  1749,  published  a  solution  of  it,  which,  indeed, 
accounts  for  the  above  motions  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  far  from  suffix 
cient  to  explain  the  cause  of  those  singular  undulations  which  the  pole  of 
the  earth  describes.  The  delicacy  of  the  question  will  be  easily  under- 
stood horn  the  fact,  that  within  the  compass  of  the  earth  the  axis  appears 
to  have  no  motion  at  all,  and  that  the  phenomenon  of  nutation  is  only 
perceptible  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the  heavens. 

We  now  come  to  M.  Poinsot's  admirable  solution  founded  on  his  well- 
known  theory  of  couples.  Neglecting  all  useless  considerations  that  had 
embarrassed  his  predecessors,  he  proves  by  mathematical  calculations^ 
which,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  have  the  merit  of  extra- 
ordinary simplicity,  that,  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  earth's  axis  must 
describe  an  oscillation  of  1.08  seconds  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  and  16.9  seconds  in  virtue  of  that  of  the  moon,  or  about  18  seconds 
in  all,  in  the  coarse  of  nine  years  and  three  monthfl,  after  which  a  similar 
oscillation  takes  place  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  quantity  of  18 
seconds  all  but  exactly  coincides  with  the  results  of  observation ;  and  his 
determination  of  the  precession  is  equally  exact,  since  he  finds  it  to  be 
50.4  seconds.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  observation  always  has  a 
great  advantage  over  calculation  in  astronomy,  since  it  gives  facts  as  they 
are,  while  in  calculation  it  is  often  necessary  to  reject  certain  small  quan- 
tities which  ar6  in  the  way  of  integration.     M.  Poinsot  proves  a  singular 
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fact,  viz.,  that  the  precession  would  be  the  same  if  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  a  solid  spheroid,  were  hollow,  or  if  its  mass  or  volume  were  changed, 
provided  its  momentum  of  inertia  remain  the  same.  Thus  all  D' Alembert's 
complicated  speculations  touching  the  influence  of  the  sea,  the  nature  of 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  &c.,  turn  out  to  be  useless.  M.  Poinsot  demonstrates 
various  other  curious  theorems  connected  with  the  subject,  but  which  are 
too  abstruse  to  be  mentioned  here. — ParU  paper. 


DONT  BE  HASTY. 

1.  Beoause  you  will  be  likely  to  treat  quite  lightly  two  very  good 
friends  of  yours,  Reason  and  Conscience,  who  will  not  have  a  chance  to 
speak. 

2.  Because  you  will  have  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  in  company 
with  one  Sober  Second  Thought,  who  will  be  more  likely  to  have  with  him 
a  whip  of  scorpions  than  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

3.  Because  the  words  or  actions  involved  in  it  are  more  likely  than 
otherwise  to  be  misunderstood,  and  therefore  to  be  severely  judged. 

4.  Because  this  is  one  way  to  please  and  give  great  advantage  to  a 
great  enemy  of  yours,  one  powerful  enough  to  be  called  ^'  the  Prince  of 
the  World,''  and  who  has  caught  more  people  than  can  be  counted  in  this 
very  trap. 

5.  Because  in  so  doing  you  are  likely  to  be  a  fellow-traveller  in  such 
company  as  follows  :  <<  He  that  is  hasty  with  his  feet  sinneth.''  <<  He 
that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly."  ''  Seest  thou  a  man  hasty  in 
words  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  <'  The  thoughts  of 
every  one  that  is  hasty  tend  only  to  want." 

6.  Because  such  a  fire  may  be  kindled  that  it  cannot  be  put  out  even 
by  all  the  water  a  whole  engine  company  can  throw,  with  Second  Thought 
for  their  captain. 


AN  INTERESTING  LITERARY  FACT. 

The  fame  of  Bunyan,  during  his  life,  and  during  the  century  which 
followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great,  but  was  entirely  confined  to  reli- 
gious families  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Yery  seldom  was  he, 
during  that  time,  mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer  of  great  literary 
eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose  with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched 
D'Urfry.  In  his  "  Spiritual  Quixote,"  the  adventures  of  Christian  are 
ranked  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  John  Hickathrift.  Cow- 
per  ventured  to  praise  the  allegorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name  him. 
It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  period,  all  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  <^  Pilgrim's  Progress"  were  evidently  meant  for  the  cot- 
tage and  the  servants'  hall.  The  paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were  all 
of  the  meanest  description.  In  general,  when  the  educated  minority  «nd 
the  common  people  diffier  about  the  merit  of  a  book,  the  opinion  of  the 
educated  minority  prevails.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  educated 
minority  has  come  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  common  people. — Macaulay, 
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THE  FALL  AND  RECOVERY  OF  PETER. 

The  instability  of  human  natare  is  manifest  not  only  in  common 
objects  and  pursuits  but  in  matters  of  religion.  Even  the  sincere 
disciple  of  Christ  is  sometimes  so  overawed  by  authority,  impelled 
by  fear,  or  influenced  by  example,  that  he  is  induced  to  act  a  part 
qaite  inconsistent  with  his  general  character.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  Simon  Peter,  though  one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  distin- 
guished followers  of  our  Lord,  was  brought  by  circumstances  into 
a  position,  by  which  he  lost  his  usual  intrepidity,  became  a  victim 
of  fear  and  distrust,  and  committed  an  act  which  cost  him  many 
tears  of  repentance,  many  sighs  of  anguish.  We  allude  to  his 
denial  of  Christ ;  with  reference  to  which,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  event,  Christ  addressed  him  thus:  ^^ Simon,  Simon,  behold, 
Satan  bath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat." 
By  surnaming  him  Peter,  he  conferred  on  him  an  honour;  and 
be  honoured  him  still  more  by  employing  this  name  to  illustrate  the 
stability  of  the  church.  '^  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  Peter,"  t.  e.,  a 
rock.  But  now  he  called  him  Simon,  his  former  name,  because  hit 
conduct  was  about  to  be  unworthy  of  a  firm  and  established  be- 
liever. Perhaps  also  Christ  designed  thereby  to  remind  him  of  his 
weakness,  and  to  caution  him  not  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  tempter. 

'^  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,"  t.  e.,  to  have  the  control  and 
disposal  of  you.  He  desired  to  have  Christ,  and  he  assailed  him 
by  his  most  subtle  wiles.  And  next  to  Christ,  he  desired  to  obtain 
a  triumph  over  his  followers;  hoping  thus  to  take  from  hin  a 
portion  of  his  Mediatorial  glory.     ^' Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
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you,  that  he  may  sift  yoa  as  wheat/'  i.  e,^  that  he  may  pat  your 
religion  to  the  test,  and  show  that  your  profession  is  hypocritical. 
This  was  his  object  in  desiring  to  hare  Job  placed  in  his  hands. 
In  neither  case  did  he  succeed  as  he  expected ;  yet  be  was  so  far 
successful  in  both,  as  to  furnish  a  humiliating  commentary  on  the 
infirmities  of  God's  people. 

For  Peter's  encouragement,  his  Divine  Master  added  the  words, 
'^  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not :  and  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  Let  it  be  noticed 
that  in  speaking  of  Satan's  desire,  Christ  employed  the  plural 
number:  "Satan  hath  desired  to  have  ycm,"  ^Greek  plural.)  But 
in  alluding  to  his  own  prayer,  he  used  the  singular  number:  "I 
have  prayed  for  theey*  (Greek  singular.)  On  this  difference  we 
remark,  that  both  clauses  were  addressed  to  Peter,  though  in  the 
first  the  other  disciples  were  included.  ''  What  is  designed,"  says 
Henry,  for  a  warning  to  them  all  ("  All  of  you  shall  be  offended 
because  of  me"),  is  directed  to  Peter,  because  he  was  principally 
concerned,  being  in  a  particular  manner  struck  at  by  the  tempter." 
Accordingly,  as  Peter  was  to  be  more  "violently  assaulted"  than 
the  others,  Christ  made  special  mention  of  his  prayer  for  Jiim: 
not  meaning  by  this  to  imply  that  he  had  not  prayed  for  the  other 
disciples,  but  that  Peter,  who  stood  in  particular  need  of  his 
intercession,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  temptations,  had  been  indi- 
vidually remembered ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  intercession,  his 
faith,  though  most  severely  tried,  would  not  utterly  fail.  This 
divine  preservation  of  his  faith  would  secure  his  conversion,  i.  e., 
his  recovery  from  the  great  sin  of  denying  his  Lord,  when  he  must 
not  forget  the  duty  he  would  owe  to  other  tempted  believers,  in 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  and  establish  their  souls.     Notice, 

L  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord  was  a  sin  of  no  ordinary  character: 
as  will  appear  by  considering, — ^1.  The  steps  which  led  to  it.  One 
of  these  was  self-confidence.  "I  am  willing,"  said  he,  "to  go  with 
thee  (Christ)  both  into  prison,  and  to  death."  Again,  "I  will  lay 
down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  These  assertions  were  bold  and  coura- 
geous, but  they  indicated  a  self-sufficiency  which  was  offensive  to 
God,  and  provoked  him  to  leave  Peter  for  a  time  to  such  a  trial  of  his 
strength,  as  would  convince  him  of  his  own  weakness  and  the  neces- 
sity of  feeling  his  constant  dependence  on  divine  aid.  Satan,  in  en* 
deavouring  to  "  sift  him  as  wheat,"  made  use  of  this  foible  in  his 
character  to  bring  about  the  still  more  offensive  acts  which  followed. 

The  next  step  in  his  fall  was  his  following  Christ  "  afar  off." 
From  his  asseverations  of  ardent  attachment  and  courage,,  we 
would  expect  to  find  him  walking  by  the  side  of  our  Lord,  and 
administering  to  his  comfort.  But  alas,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
though  he  did  not  entirely  forsake  his  Master,  he  kept  at  such  a 
distance  from  him,  as  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  he  was  his  disci- 
ple ;  Satan  doubtless  had  some  hand  in  this.  By  thus  operating  on 
hie  fears  and  separating  him  from  his  Lord's  presence,  he  j>laoed 
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him  beyond  tbe. shield  of  his  direct  and  immediate  protection; 
For  thoagh  Christ  seemed  to  be  led  to  the  judgment  hall  and  -the 
cross  by  coercion,  it  was  wholly  voluntary,  a  sacrifice  submitted  to 
for  our  sake*  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  his  followers  should  die 
with  him.  Many  of  them  were  called  subsequently  to  seal  their  tes* 
timony  with  blood*  But  his  death  must  occur  first,  and  stand  alone 
by  itself  as  a  sacrificial  offering  to  God.  If  Peter,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing  afar  off,  had  boldly  accompanied  his  Master,  he  would  have 
been  preserved  from  all  harm,  and  at  the  same  time  escaped  th^ 
snare  into  which  he  soon  fell,  of  being  tempted  to  deny  him. 

The  third  step  in  his  fall  was  his  placing  himself  among  Christ's 
enemies.  *'  He  went  into  the  hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  sat  down 
among  them ;"  not  among  Christ's  friends,  but  foes ;  those  who 
were  present  either  as  witnesses  against  him,  or  as  spectators,  to 
mark  the  progress  of  his  triaL  If  be  had  retired  to  pray,  he  would 
have  avoided  this  snare,  and  the  flagrant  sin  which  succeeded  it. 
But  being  afraid  of  detection,  he  went  there  to  prevent  it.  This 
also  was  one  of  Satan's  wiles ;  and  it  involved  Peter  in  greater 
danger  than  the  preceding.  But  these  several  steps,  instead  of  be- 
ing an  apology  for  his  denying  Christ,  were  themselves  sinful,  and 
e<mld  not,  therefore,  palliate  an  offence  of  which  they  were  the 
criminal  antecedents. 

2.  The  sin  itself  needs  only  to  be  contemplated,  with  its  accom- 
panying circumstances,  in  order  to  perceive  its  enormity.  ^*  Now, 
Peter  sat  without,  in  the  palace ;  and  a  damsel  came  unto  him,  say^ 
ipg,  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee.  But  he  denied  before 
them  all,  saying,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest."  Being  uneasy, 
he  went  into  the  porch,  where,  being  charged  again  by  another  maid, 
he  repeated  his  denial,  with  the  addition  of  an  oath,  saying,  ^'  I 
do  not  know  the  man."  After  a  while  the  charge  was  preferred  by 
several,  when  he  ^^  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not 
the  man."  This  simple  record  is  sufficient,  without  a  word  of  com* 
ment,  to  show  that  Peter's  conduct  was  highly  criminal. 

His  denial  did  not  proceed  from  ignorance.  He  had  enjoyed  our 
Lord's  society  and  instructions  for  several  years.  He  was  not  taken 
by  surprise.  Christ  had  warned  him.  He  denied  him  thrice.  He 
eonfirmed  his  denial  with  an  oath.  He  denied  him  when  in  the  act 
of  laying  down  his  life  for  sinners,  including  Peter  himself,  to  whom, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  Christ  had  communicated  bis  gracious  pur- 
pose. AU  these  circumstances  concurred  in  enhancing  the  crimin- 
ality of  the  act.  And  since  the  sacred  historian  offers  no  apology, 
and  records  no  facts  which  palliate  his  offence,  we  justly  conclude 
that  no  such  facts  existed,  and  that  no  apology  ought  to  be  at« 
tempted. 

Peter's  fall  stands  before  us  as  a  solemn  caution  to  avoid  a  simi-> 
lar  sin,  with;;;all  those  antecedents  which  naturally  lead  to  it.  We 
must  humble  onr  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  with  a  proper  feel- 
ing of  our  dependence  on  God,  '^  watch  and  pray,  that  we  enter  not 
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into  temptation."  We  mast  be  carefal  to  follow  Christ,  not  at  a 
distance,  but  with  a  near  and  intimate  fellowship.  Leaning  on  the 
Saviour's  bosom  is  a  safe  as  well  as  happy  position  for  as  to  occupy. 
The  conyerse  of  this  is  both  unhappy  and  dangerous.  We  must 
*^not  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  In  these  several  par* 
ticnlars  Peter  erred,  and  they  had  a  close  connection  with  his  atro* 
cious  offence  of  denying  his  Lord.  The  anticipation  of  this  sin  was 
abhorrent  to  his  feelings.  The  recollection  of  it  after  it  was  com- 
mitted, was  equally  abhorrent.  But  alas !  untoward  circumstances 
which  he  should  have  guarded  against,  but  did  not,  unnerved  his 
manly  soul,  counteracted  for  the  time  being,  the  vital  energy  of 
his  Christian  graces,  and  drew  him  into  a  vortex  of  sin  and  sorrow 
from  which  Divine  mercy  alone  could  recover  him.  '^  These  efforts 
>Df  Satan  against  Peter,"  observes  Quesnel,  ^'are  a  warning  to  us, 
and  an  emblem  of  those  which  he  is  continually  making  against  all 
Christians.  Let  us  fear  an  enemy  who  is  always  desiring,  and  never 
w€ary  in  soliciting  for  leave  to  tempt  us.  Let  us  comfort  ourselves, 
however,  since  it  is  hereby  manifest  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any« 
thing  against  us  without  the  permission  of  God.  Lord,  what 
would  we  be  in  the  time  of  temptation  but  mere  chaff,  which  the 
wind  scatters  away,  did  not  thy  grace  give  us  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  wheat." 

II.  Let  us  notice  Peter's  recovery.  The  question  has  been  asked, 
^^  Supposing  Peter  to  have  died  at  the  moment  he  denied  his 
Lord,  what  would  have  become  of  him  ?"  It  is  sufficient  answer, 
to  reply,  that  it  was  not  God's  purpose  to  remove  him  from  the 
world  at  that  time,  and  hence  the  supposition  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
without  any  foundation.  God  gives  to  those  whom  he  designs  to 
save,  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  Christ,  the  author  and  pre- 
server of  looter's  life,  was  then  present,  who,  though  himself  dying, 
held  in  his  possession  the  keys  of  death,  and  the  grace  of  repen- 
tance, and  he  immediately  bestowed  this  grace  on  bis  erring  disci- 
ple, and  restore  him  to  Divine  favor. 

1.  Peter's  preservation  and  recovery  were  secured  by  the  prayer 
of  Ohriit.  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  He 
prayed  for  him  in  particular ;  not  that  his  person  might  be  ex- 
empted from  the  assaults  of  persecutors ;  but  that  being  assaulted, 
he  might  be  kept  from  apostacy.  He  did  not  pray  that  his  faith 
should  meet  with  no  trials;  but  that  being  tried,  it  should  not  be 
Kke  dross,  which  is  wholly  consumed  in  the  fire.  Let  Satan  attack 
Peter ;  let  him  sift  him  as  wheat ;  but  let  him  not  **  be  tempted 
above  that  he  is  able ;"  and  ^^  with  the  temptation  make  a  way  to  es- 
cape." Thus  virtually  did  our  Saviour  pray ;  he  did  it  beforehand, 
in  anticipation  of  the  perilous  scenes  through  which  Peter  was  to 
pass.  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  his  intercessory  prayer,  in  which, 
though  he  interceded  for  all  his  disciples  in  common,  he  doubtless 
had  each  of  them  individually  before  his  mind,  and  offered  prayer  for 
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each  according  to  his  particular  wants.  Or,  if  he  alluded  to  some 
other  prayer,  the  case  is  not  materially  altered.  Christ's  interces- 
sion is  always  preyalent  in  behalf  of  his  people ;  and  in  the  instance 
now  nnder  consideration,  it  secured  the  preservation  of  Peter's 
faith ;  if  not  in  its  full  vigour,  yet  in  its  vital  principle ;  and  under 
the  gracious  influence  which  Christ  could  employ  with  infinite  ease, 
his  faith  was  brought  again  into  lively  exercise,  and  he  was  *'  con- 
verted" from  the  error  of  his  way. 

2.  Peter's  recovery  was  further  owing  to  Chrigt*s  look,  which 
was  followed  by  immediate  repentance.  ^' And  the  Lord  turned, 
and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the 
Lord ;  how  he  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  Our  Lord's 
look  was  one  of  tenderness.  He  did  not  speak ;  for  he  would  not 
subject  Peter,  under  those  trying  circumstances,  to  any  greater  ex* 
posure  to  personal  danger.  But  his  look  was  sofficient.  It  was  a 
divine  look,  and  it  possessed  divine  power  to  subdue  and  melt  Peter's 
heart.  He  called  to  mind  the  caution  he  had  received  from  Christ, 
and  how  little  he  had  heeded  it ;  his  strong  professions  of  fidelity, 
and  bow  grossly  he  had  falsified  them  ;  Christ's  distinguishing  love 
in  choosing  him  to  be  a  disciple,  compared  with  his  own  ingratitude 
in  being  ashamed  to  acknowledge  this  relationship ;  the  many  obli- 
gations which  he  owed  to  Christ,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  wonder- 
ful character,  words,  and  works,  compared  with  his  base  denial  of 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies ;  all  these  he  remembered,  and 
he  "went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 

Peter's  sorrow  was  genuine.  It  was  not  like  Cain's,  which  resulted 
rather  from  the  "punishment"  pronounced  upon  him,  than  from  a 
conviction  of  his  sin.  It  was  not  like  Esau's,  which  consisted  in 
bitter  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  "  blessing,"  but  was  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  directed  to  his  folly  in  selling  his  birthright.  It  was  not  like 
Pharaoh's,  which  extorted  a  promise  to  let  Israel  go,  until  the  judg* 
ment  of  Jehovah  was  removed  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  disregarded  his 
promise.  It  was  not  like  that  of  Judas,  which  drew  from  him  the 
confession, "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood," 
and  influenced  him  also  to  cast  down  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil  var  which 
he  had  received  froln  the  chief  priests  as  the  reward  of  his  crime ; 
yet,  instead  of  leading  him  to  seek  forgiveness  from  his  insulted  but 
merciful  Redeemer,  drove  him>  first  to  despair,  and  then  to  suicide. 
Peter's  bitter  tears  proceeded  from  a  truly  penitent  heart ;  and 
they  produced  a  most  happy  practical  result,  in  giving  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  his  gracious  afiecuons,  new  motives  for  humiliation,  watch- 
fnlness  and  prayer,  and  a  special  reason  for  Christian  sympathy, 
counsel,  and  encouragement,  to  his  tempted  and  persecuted  brethren. 

3.  Hence,  we  may  remark  that  Peter's  recovery  was  proved  to 
be  effectual  and  permanent  by  his  eubeequent  conduct.  Our  Lord's 
exhortation,  "  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren," 
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was  faithfully  carried  out ;  and  this  particular  accorded  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  life.  There  was  a  fitness  in  enjoining  this  specie 
fie  duty.  Peter  was  an  apostle,  whose  official  work  would  be  not 
only  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  unenlightened,  but  to  edify  and 
comfort  Christ's  followers.  For  the  latter,  there  would  be  special 
nd'ed,  under  the  perilous  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 

Let  Peter,  then,  learn  from  his  own  infirmities  to  look  upon  the 
infirmities  of  his  brethren  with  tenderness  and  compassion.  After 
his  own  fall,  he  ought  to  be  the  last  to  exhibit  a  censorious  spirit 
towards  others.  His  own  experience  would  also  qualify  him,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith ;  to  caution  them 
against  the  deceitfulness  of  their  hearts;  to  warn  them  against 
temptation ;  to  teach  them  thoir  dependence  on  God,  and  the  im- 
portance of  watchfulness  and  prayer ;  and  to  encourage  them  to 
hope  in  God's  faithfulness  and  mercy.  Let  him  employ  his  expe* 
rience  in  performing  these  kind  offices,  alluding  to  his  fall  as  a 
solemn  beacon  for  their  admonition ;  and  to  his  recovery  as  an  ar- 
gument to  those  who  had  been  overcome  by  temptation,  to  turn  im- 
mediately to  God  ;  who,  since  he  had  forgiven  him,  though  so  great 
an  offender,  would  also  forgive  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Peter,  in  complying  with  the  Lord's 
injunction  to  "  strengthen''  his  brethren,  used  this  term,  strengthen, 
(as  the  Greek  reader  may  see)  no  less  than  three  times  in  his  two 
Epistles ;  once  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  that  "  the  God  of  all  grace" 
would  "  establish,  strengthen,  settle"  them  ;  again,  in  puttitig  them 
"  in  remembrance"  of  their  duty,  privileges,  and  hopes,  and  express- 
ing his  confidence  that  they  were  '^  established  in  the  present  truth," 
and  thirdly,  in  a  solemn  warning  to  "  beware,  lest  they  also,  being 
led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  their  own  stead- 
fastness." Thus,  Peter  showed  by  his  concern  for  his  brethren, 
that  his  piety  was  genuine ;  that  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  sought  to  obey  and  honour  him.  His  fall,  though  temporary, 
brought  him  under  reproach.  But  by  his  recovery  and  subsequent 
life,  the  power  and  riches  of  Divine  grace  were  gloriously  illustrated, 
and  indescribable  good  was  accomplished  for  the  Church.  . 

The  security  of  God's  people  in  a  state  of  grace,  notwithstand- 
ing their  infirmities,  is  distinctly  taught  in  Scripture.  As  the  faith- 
ful shepherd  watches  with  vigilance  over  his  sheep,  to  guard  them 
against  impending  danger,  or  as  the  afiectionate  father  is  careful 
to  preserve  his  children  from  the  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
80  our  blessed  Saviour  feels  and  acts  towards  his  disciples.  They 
are  subject  to  no  want  which  he  does  not  supply,  and  are  exposed 
to  no  danger,  against  the  ruinous  efiects  of  which  he  does  not  pro- 
vide. "  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  Thus  Christ's  words  to 
Peter  were  virtually  addressed  to  all  his  people  :  "  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."    Believers  arc  '^kept  by   the 
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power  of  God  throngh  faith  unto  saltation."    Their  persons  are 
kept,  and  their  faith  is  kept.     What  a  glorioQS  secarity ! 

Bat  let  not  this  precious  doctrine  be  abused.  A  certain  minister 
being  asked  whether  he  thought  a  true  Christian  could  fall  from 
grace?  replied,  ^^I  advise  you  not  to  try  it."  If  a  man  is  willing 
to  make  the  experiment  of  falling  from  grace,  he  thereby  gives 
much  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  genuine  piety. 
A  gracious  state  implies  the  existence  of  grace  in  the  heart ;  and 
grace  in  the  heart  is  a  vital  principle,  the  life  of  Crod  in  the  soul, 
to  preserve  which  is  the  Christian's  constant  desire  and  prayer. 
Though  its  keeping  is  not  committed  to  him  alone,  Crod  employs 
his  own  agency  by  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Christian,  agree- 
ably to  that  Scripture,  ''  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure."  We  must  work  out  what  God  works  in. 
Hence  if  we  have  no  disposition  to  work  out  our  salvation,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  our  hearts  are  destitute  of  saving  grace. 

God  treats  us  in  the  matter  of  our  salvation  as  he  does  in  other 
respects,  viz.,  as  free  moral  agents ;  and  he  requires  us  to  employ 
scriptural  means  both  for  our  own  continuance  and  growth  in  grace, 
and  for  preserving  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  our  brethren. 
^'When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  Perhaps 
this  direction  was  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  the  words,  ^^Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  The  very  cir- 
cumstance, to  which  the  disciples  were  liable,  when  Christ  addressed 
Peter,  are  stated  by  the  Apostle  as  actually  existing.  '^Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted."  By  this  mutual  sympathy  for  each  other, 
and  practically  expressed  in  the  way  here  directed,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  greatly  aided  in  maintaining  a  consistent  Christian  life ; 
and  religion  is  thereby  honoured  and  advanced  in  the  world. 

J.  W. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL   CONVENTION. 

A  National  Convention  op  Sunday-school  Teachers  was 
held  in  Jayne's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  days 
of  February,  1859.  It  was  emphatically  a  great  Convention  ;  great 
in  its  objects,  its  influence,  and  its  men.  The  wise  and  the  good 
were  there,  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
ligion seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  deliberations.  The  beloved 
Gborge  H.  Stuart,  who,  in  a  few  happy  words,  called  the  Conven- 
tion to  order,  said  at  its  close  :  ^^  There  is  one  feature  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  has  characterized  this  Convention  above  almost 
Any  other.     When  wishing  to  form  committees,  and  to  represent 
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th6  various  denominations,  we  hare  been  obliged  to  go  to  this 
brother  and  that,  although  they  ma;  have  spoken  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day,  and  ask,  ^  To  what  denomination  of  Christians  do  you 
belong  V  I  was  obliged  to, do  so  this  evening.  >  We  could  nqt  tell 
from  any  one  speech  the  denomination  of  the  speaker.  One  senti- 
ment seemed  to  come  from  every  heart — We  are  ail  of  one  speech." 
[Applause.] 

Professor  John  S.  Hart  was  appropriately  called  to  the  Chair, 
until  the  permanent  organization  could  be  effected ;  when  ex^Go- 
vernor  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  his  seat  as  President  of  the 
Convention. 

Professor  Hart  gave  in  his  opening  address  an  interesting  item 
of  history: 

^'  Philadelphia  is  the  birthplace  of  the  American  Sunday-school — ^not  the  school 
of  Robert  Raikes,  with  its  hired  teachers,  its  exclusively  pauper  scholars,  its  semi- 
secular  instruction,  and  its  extremely  limited  range  of  objects  and  influences ;  but 
the  broad,  all-comprehensive,  allpervasive,  all-beneficent,  American  Sunday 
School — that  noble  and  godlike  agency  for  good  which  enlists  the  talents  of  the 
loftiest,  and  reaches  the  wants  of  the  lowest ;  which  subsidizes  in  the  cause  of 
Jesus  every  generous  social  and  domestic  affection :  which  has  a  place  iu  its  well- 
appointed  host  for  every  age,  rank,  and  condition,  n-om  the  child  of  four,  just  be- 
ginning in  the  Infant  School  to  sing  *  There  is  a  Happy  Land,*  to  the  veteran  of 
fourscore,  all  ripe  for  heaven,  but  still  weekly  sitting  before  his  class,  and  teach- 
ing to  the  little  ones  the  good  things  of  the  kingdom  1  This  great,  glorious,  be- 
neficent agency,  the  American  Sunday  School,  was  born  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
Shia,  in  the  year  1791|  just  fifteen  years  after  the  birth  of  American  Indepen- 
ence." 

Another  member  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Alexander^  of  Phila- 
delphia, subsequently  made  the  following  historical  statement,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest.  All  that  belongs  to  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  preservation. 

<<  Mr,  President :  It  was  stated  yesterday,  by  Professor  Hart,  that  the  first  San- 
daj-school  operation  in  Philadelphia  was  in  1 79 1.  That  I  believe  not  to  be  tiie 
feet  In  that  year  there  was  originated,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  school 
called  'First  Day  School.'  [He  referred'to  an  association  formed  that  year  in 
Philadelphia,  called  '  The  Society  for  the  institution  and  support  of  First-day^  or 
Sunday-schools.']  Bishop  White  was  the  President,  and  a  number  of  Friends 
were  engaged  in  it  The  object  of  this  school  was  to  teach  boys  to  read  and 
write.  For  this  purpose  a  teacher  was  employed  and  paid.  The  scholars  met 
on  Sunday  mominv,  and  received  instruction  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  were 
then  dismissed.  The  object  was  not  religious  instruction.  There  was  no  Sunday- 
school  in  Philadelphia  until  1816.  In  that  year,  John  P,  Baacter  originated  a 
Sunday-school  in  tne  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  When  this  school  had  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  a  school  was  instituted  in  St  PauFs  Church.  John  P. 
Baxter  was  an  Episcopalian.  He  had  been  elected  superintendent  of  that  school, 
although  it  was  a  Presbyterian  school.  His  excellence  is  known  to  some,  bnt  to 
▼eiy  few.  Thie  man-— 4i»e  head  of  his  own  church — got  up  a  school  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys,  and  a  female  school  of  about  the  same  number.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  at  that  time  was  about  thirty.  They  attended  to  the  duties  of  the 
Sunday-school  alternately,  every  other  Sunday.  The  teachers  then  thought  it  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  sacrifice  their  time,  as  they  called  it 
In  1818  it  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  this  ezoellent  man»  Mr.  Baxter,  to  form 
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vhat  was  then  called  the  Philadelphia  Union.  He  called  together  the  represea- 
tatives  of  seYeral  sects,  to  see  if  a  union  could  not  be  fonned.  Bishop  White  and 
scTeral  others  opposed  it.  This  matter  was  then  agitated  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  result  was  that  the  Philadelphia  Sunday-school  Union  was  formed. 
The  organization  of  the  Ambricak  Sukday-school  Uvioh  took  place  in  1824.'' 

It  18  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  great  Convention,  except  to  publish,  at  the  close  of  our  ar- 
ticle, the  resolutions  that  were  passed  on  the  subject  of  Sundaj- 
Bchools.  We  simply  propose  to  mention  a  few  of  the  benefits  and 
the  evils,  which  may  result  from  Conventions  of  this  character. 

1.  Among  the  adyantagbs  of  a  National  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention is  th&  increased  interest  in  the  cause  by  those  who  attend 
ike  meetings.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  the  proceediugs 
and  to  hear  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  of  men  without  ^^  feel- 
ing the  fire  bum."  The  eloquence  of  Tyng,  Pollock,  Stuart, 
Brainerd,  Nevin,  Wells,  Chidlaw,  Thompson,  and  Turnbull,  thrills 
through  the  soul.  The  excitement  gathers  force  with  the  variety 
and  greatness  of  the  topics.  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  the 
impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  eight  hundred  Sunday-school 
Teachers  at  such  an  intellectual  and  religious  gathering  ?  In  the 
language  of  one  of  the  speakers,  ^^  I  feel  that  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  Convention  every  soul  of  us  has  been  collecting  new  power, 
new  energy,  new  and  holier  purposes  and  aspirations,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  great  work,  which  we  are  here  representing  in  behalf 
of  the  country  and  in  behalf  of  God." 

2.  Another  advantage  of  such  a  Convention  is  that  it  turns  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath- 
sehool  cause.  A  National  Convention  teaches  its  lessons  on  a 
great  scale.  Its  proceedings. are  heralded  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Every  Sunday-school  feels  its  influencci. 
Ever^  minister,  every  superintendent,  every  teacher,  receives  some 
blessing  from  its  widely-circulated  Report.  The  well-prepared  and 
intense  Report  of  the  '^  Sunday-school  Times"  is  as  inspiriting  as 
martial  music  to  an  army,  or  a.  brave  banner  to  those  who  march 
under  the  waving  of  its  folds.  The  Sabbath-school  cause  in  the 
United  States  has  unquestionably  received  a  mysterious  and  earnest 
quickening,  which  can  be  fully  revealed  only  by  the  disclosures  of 
eternity. 

8.  A  Convention  affords  the  opportunity  of  originating  new 
plans,  and  of  carrying  into  execution  new  measures,  for  the  better 
promotion  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause.  The  parent  Union,  as 
well  as  local  Societies,  is  so  dependent  upon  ptblic  opinion,  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  necessity  for  general  and  organized  consulta- 
tion. Measures,  which  may  have  been  thought  of,  but  not  acted 
upon  from  a  variety  of  apprehensions,  may  be  found  in  a  Conven- 
tion to  be  demanded  by  public  sentiment.  So  large  a  body  of 
friends  may  also  be  supposed  competent  to  suggest  important 
movements  in  the  right  direction.    Dr,  Tyng's  suggestion,  for 
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example,  of  a  Commentary  for  youth  is  a  great  and  praetioal 
thought,  worthy  the  occasion.  It  would  be  strange,  if  no  valuable 
results,  in  the  improvement  of  plans  and  measures,  followed  in  the 
train  of  a  Convention  like  that  recently  assembled  in  Philadelphia. 

4.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  the  American  Sunday-Bchool 
Union  itself  would  derive  encouragement,  and  increased  effi- 
ciency, from  the  late  Convention.  Oppressed  by  a  grievous  defal- 
oation  and  mismanagement,  which  recently  fell  to  its  lot  in  divine 
Providence,  what  could  be  more  calculated  to  inspire  its  faith, 
awaken  its  gratitude,  and  kindle  its  zeal,  than  the  generous  demon- 
strations of  confidence  and  of  hearty  support,  implied  and  expressed 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  7 

And  then,  again,  a  new  policy  in  some  respects  had  just  been 
inaugurated  by  the  officers  of  the  Union,  most  of  whom  were  new 
men  in  its  service,  and  it  was  well  to  include,  among  the  incidents 
of  the  times,  the  demonstrations  of  a  new  awakening  throughoat 
the  country.  The  dispensing  with  agents  in  the  collection  of  funds, 
and  the  enterprising  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  periodical 
publications,  have  now  been  followed  by  the  success  of  an  immense 
National  Convention.  The  Union  will  undoubtedly  take  fresh 
encouragement  in  its  great  work,  and  go  forward  with  increased  and 
enlightened  energy  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  organization. 

Such,  we  suppose,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  National 
Sanday*Bchool  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Convention  is  not  free  from  danger,  and 
may  be  the  occasion  of  much  evil  to  the  cause. 

1.  A  chief  danger  arises  from  the  tendency  of  a  large  body  of 
men  to  magnify  the  object  which  brings  them  together.  The  Sun- 
day-school becomes  unconsciously  the  idol  of  a  Convention  of  Sun- 
day-school Teachers.  What  equals  the  Sunday-school  in  impor- 
tance, and  what  instrumentality  can,  in  their  eyes,  accomplish  so 
much  for  the  rising  generation  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  throughout  the  earth  7  For  example,  the  very  first  ques- 
tion, proposed  in  leading  form,  by  the  Business  Committee  for  the 
consideration  of  .the  Convention,  was  ^'Is  the  Sunday-school  com- 
petent, as  an  agency,  for  bringing  the  entire  youth  of  our  country 
under  the  saving  influence  of  the  Gospel  7"  Of  course,  its  instru- 
mentality must  be  exaggerated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  expec- 
tation, and  to  save  the  honour  of  the  cause.  But  every  impartial 
or  prudent  Christian  must  see  the  fanaticism  of  the  proposition. 
Shall  an  agency,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  be  exalted  above  the 
divine  plans  of  household  instruction  and  of  preaching  the  Gospel  7 
The  Sabbath-school  is  merely  a  supplemental  agency,  deriving  its 
life  from  the  Church,  and  never  intended  to  supersede  home  train* 
ing,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  is  an  inferior  force.  The  Rev. 
Alfred  Njsvin,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lounsberry  were  the 
first  to  brii^g  down  the  Sabbath-school  to  its  true  level  and  evan.- 
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gelical  position.    We  gire,  with  great  Batisfaction,  extracts  from 
the  speeches  of  these  two  brethren. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Nevih,  D.D.,  said:  "Mr.  President:  It  is  important,  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  two  items  which  stand  upon  the  list  of  busi- 
ness, that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  farailj  relation — a  relation  ordained 
of  God,  and  one  which  should  not  be  ignored,  and  firom  which  snch  large  results 
are  gathered  irom  the  efforts  pat  forth. 

"I  am  most  ardently  attached  to  the  Sabbath-school  c&ose ;  I  love  it  with  aU 
my  heart,  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless 
its  operations  j  but  I  am  also  a  believer  in  the  family  covenant — ordained  of  God, 
and  having  his  blessing  hanging  over  it  in  a  promissory  form. 

^I  rise  to  express  the  hope  that  some  gentleman  in  this  Convention  will  insert, 
in  the  first  item  of  the  list  of  business,  some  recognition  of  the  family,  as  adaptea 
as  well  as  the  Sabbath-school,  under  God,  for  bringing  the  young  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  Jesus  Christ.  The  family  and  Sabbath-school  must  work  together,  and 
if  they  do  work  thus,  with  God's  blessing  resting  npon  them,  the  world  will  soon 
be  converted  unto  God,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  ^£y  only  object  in  rising  was  to  save  this  family  relation  from  the  appearance 
of  being  set  aside,  when  we  declare  that  the  Sunday-school  is  competent  alone  to 
bring  our  children  onder  Gospel  influence." 

Bev.  Mr.  Loitksbbrrt  said :  *'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  hear  these 
remarks  from  my  friend,  Dr.  Nevin.  As  a  Convention  of  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  great  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  working  iu  the  one 
same  cause  of  setting  forward  the  enduring  interests  of  that  kingdom,  wc  should 
be  careful  what  impressions  we  give  to  the  world  around  us,  by  any  resolutions 
we  may  adopt  aS  to  our  idea  of  the  true  platform  on  which  the  Sunday-School 
stands. 

^'I  wish  to  make  a  single  remark  in  this  connection.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
portance we  should  attach  to  the  family  tie  and  its  relation  to  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  influence  the  latter  should  exert  upon  the  family,  and  to  the  higher 
standard  of  religious  training  in  the  household,  let  it  never  be  supposed  that  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  attempts  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  parent,  or  stands  as  a 
substitute  of  the  parent ;  except  when  that  parent  wickedly  refuses  the  duty. 
Neither  let  it  be  forgotten  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  appointing  the  agency 
by  which  this  world  was  to  be  converted  unto  himself,  sent  forth  a  band  of  men 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  as  an  order  of  the  ministry,' and  es- 
tablished a  church,  through  which,  in  all  its  members,  that  work  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Now,  let  us  not  say  that  the  Sunday-school  can  take  the  domestic  work, 
or  the  church  work,  and  perform  it  independently  of  these  institutions;  they  are 
all  great  institutions  of  heaven  for  that  work ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
preaching  by  the  ministry,  and  the  connection  with  the  ministry  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  is  the  one  divine  institution  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished — 
others  may  be  brought  in,  but  only  as  coadjutors." 

Finally,  the  resolution  before  the  Convention  was  modified  so  as 
to  read :  "  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Sunday-school,  in  con- 
nection with  the  teachings  of  the  family  and  the  pulpit^  reliable  as 
an  agency  for  bringing,  the  entire  youth  of  our  country  under  the 
saving  influence  of  the  Gospel.**  The  words  in  italics  were  very 
obnoxious  to  *'  Mr.  Mott,  of  New  York,"  who  had  "  the  honour  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers*  Association  of  New  York,"  and  "who 
wished  to  strike  out  the  words  in  connection  with  the  teachings  of 
the  family  and  the  pulpit."  He  thought  that  the  Sunday-school 
is  of  itielf  able  to  do  it.     He  hoped  the  Convention  \\rould  nevet 
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indorse  the  idea  that  the  Sunday-school  by  itself  could  not  do  this 
work. 

Fortunately,  the  Convention  recovered  from  the  dangerous  error 
ipto  which  it  was  well-nigh  led  by  the  Business  Committee — the 
error  of  magnifying  a  human  institution  above  God's  method  of 
household  training  and  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

2.  Another  source  of  apprehension,  arising  from  a  crowded  Con- 
vention, is  the  temptation  to  vain  display  and  obnoxious  oratory. 
As  a  single  fly  causes  the  apothecary's  ointment  to  stink,  so  one 
silly  man  in  such  an  assembly  may  bring  reproach  upon  a  great  and 
good  cause.  And  in  the  calculation  of  chances,  or  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  observation,  there  are  more  than  a  few  silly  and 
ambitious  men  among  a  thousand.  And  in  proportion  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  these  Conventions,  will  the  number  of  these  hurtful 
supernumeraries  increase.  No  large  Convention  ever  assembled 
without  the  contingency  of  injury  from  heady,  inflated,  eloquent, 
or  dull,  talkers,  who  are  self-inspired  for  the  opportunity,  and  ready 
to  shed  light  upon  any  subject.  With  all  the  reliance  upon  prayer, 
and  upon  Christian  character,  and  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  risk  incurred  from  the  presence  of  ^^  dead  flies"  is  a 
warning  against  too  much  conventionizing.  Especially  if  Con- 
ventions are  got  up  on  the  plan  of  the  last,  which  was  to  invite  a 
delegate  from  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  Sabbath-schools  in 
the  land,  and  to  allow  their  credentials  to  consist  of  '^  entering  their 
names  in  a  book  kept  at  the  other  end  of  the  Hall." 

8.  A  further  danger  from  these  Conventions  is  the  implied 
necessity  of  doing  something^  after  so  much  trouble  in  coming 
together.  As  curious  people  inquire  about  ^^  some  new  thing,"  so 
active  people  like  to  propose,  and  accomplish  some  new  measure. 
The  opportunity  must  be,  or  may  be,  signalized  by  some  exploit. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  Convention  is  called  to  meet  an  emergency, 
or  to  accomplish  certain  definite  purposes,  the  firing  up  of  its  seal 
will  be  apt  to  seek  a  method  to  work  ofi*  its  energy,  whether  de- 
manded or  not.  The  management  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause 
may  thus  eventually  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Managers  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  of  denominational  or  local 
management,  and  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  mass  Conventions. 
Some  of  the  popular  leaders  might  consider  this  a  desirable  achieve- 
ment.    We  differ  from  them. 

4.  In  this  connection,  we  suggest  that  large  and  promiscuous 
conventions  are  in  danger  of  adopting  unwise,  or  doubtful  measures. 
From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  an  immense  body  of  men,  many  of 
them  illiterate,  or  over-zealous,  or  very  zealous,  or  novices,  or  irre- 
sponsible, or  swayed  by  impulse,  or  moved  by  fanaticism,  are  in- 
competent to  propose,  or  to  enact  discreet  and  permanent  measures. 
The  proposal,  for  example,  to  throw  aside  the  old  question-book, 
and  to  get  up  a  new  one,  is  an  extreme  measure,  which  can  scarcely 
commend  itself  to  prudent  minds.    We  do  not  object  to  getting  up 
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qnestion-books  on  an  improved  plan — a9  we  anderstand  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union  had  already  resolved  to  do,  a  year  ago 
— but  we  think  it  indiscreet  to  depreciate  in  public  the  useful  and 
approved  books  long  in  vogue,  instead  of  attempting  to  improve 
tbem,  if  need  be.  We  have  heard,  from  competent  teachers,  that 
where  one  person  may  find  fault  with  the  old  question-books,  ten 
persons  complain  of  Dr.  Tyng's  Questions  on  the  Acts. 

The  proposal  to  have  quarterly  or  annual  Conventions  of  Sun- 
day-school Teachers,  in  Districts  or  Counties,  and  in  States,  is  a 
very  questionable  proposal.  Still  more  so,  the  proposal  of  a  well- 
meaning  ^'County  Superintendent"  to  gather  all  the  Sabbath- 
Bchoola  of  the  County  upon  the  AgrieuUural  race-ground  [J].  We 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  specify  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
all  these  new  ^^  officials''  in  the  Sabbath-school  cause,  and  from 
the  gatherings  they  seek  to  accomplish  from  the  necessities  of  their 
office.  Nor  do  we  desire  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  specification 
of  the  dangers  of  these  general  Conventions.  We  have  merely  felt 
it  our  duty  to  put  our  brethren  on  their  guard,  and  to  warn  them 
against  inaugurating  too  much  outward  machinery  of  '^gatherings" 
and  '*  officials"  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday-schools,  when  the 
vitality  of  the  whole  movement  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
piety,  and  its  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  fair  statement  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvant-ages  of  Sabbath-school  Conventions.  Our 
conclusion  is,  that  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  conventions, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  their  number,  or  rather  that 
frequent  conventions  will  imperil  the  cause.  We,  therefore,  regret 
that  the  recent  Convention  undertook  to  call  another,  to  meet  in 
1861. 

We  repeat  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  wise  to  have  called 
the  late  Convention,  but  that  important  results  will,  under  God, 
flow  from  its  deliberations.  We  have  scarcely  ever  read  a  more 
interesting  public  document  than  the  Report  of  its  proceedings, 
contained  in  the  ^^ Sunday-ecTiool  Times.**  The  following  are  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention,  which  we  put  upon  record 
in  our  pages  for  reference  and  for  instruction :— ^ 

RESOLUTIOKS. 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Sandaj-school,  in  connection  with  the  1;pach- 
ioga  of  the  family  and  the  pulpit,  reliable  as  an  agency  for  bringing  the  entire 
yoath  of  onr  country  under  the  saviog  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Sunday-school  teacher^s  love  of  nis  work  is  an  indis- 
penaable  requisite  to  his  labour ;  without  which  it  will  degenerate  into  a  mere 
tbrmality,  destitute  alike  of  life,  assiduity,  and  success. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Sunday-school  teacher's  thorough  preparatory  study  of 
hit  weddy  lesion  is  demanded  both  by  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  class ;  as 
without  such  preparation  he  can  rarely,  if  ever,  rise  to  the  proper  fitness  for  teach- 
ing, or  secure  the  respect,  attention,  and  profitable  instruction  of  those  whom  he 
teaches. 

4.  Reaolved,  That  the  Sunday-school  ^Cher's  rigid  pundualUy  in  his  cUten- 
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dance  is  essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  school,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  same 

habit  in  his  scholars ;  while  the  want  of  it  is  an  example  of  truancy  to  them  ;  a 
distarbauce  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  and  a  vexation  of  spirit  to  those 
who  are  appointed  to  rule  over  it. 

6.  Resolved,  That  there  is  a  continual  obligation  resting  on  eyeiy  teacher,  to 
preserve  order  in  his  own  doss ;  as  a  matter  needful  to  the  quiet  of  the  whole 
school,  and  for  the  best  action  of  his  own  mind  on  the  lesson  during  teaching, 
and  especially  for  the  reception  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  his  scholars ;  tlic 
want  of  which  is  demoralizing  to  the  class,  destructive  to  the  influence  of  teach* 
ing,  and  detrimental  to  the  order  of  the  school. 

6.  Resolved,  That  every  teacher  should  feel  under  strong  obligations  j^Uy  to 
occupy  the  time  of  every  session  that  is  devoted  to  instruction ;  employing  it,  if 
possible,  in  the  topics  or  the  lesson  under  examination,  or  in  such  ways  as  will 
interest  fully  and  instruct  wisely  those  committed  to  his  charge— remembering 
that  the  jraste  minutes  of  Sunday-school  hours  are  the  seedtime  when  Satan 
Spws  for  a  speedy  harvest  of  mischief  and  sin. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  success  of  every  teacher  will  depend  much  on  his  fre- 

auent,  friendly,  and  Christian  visitaHon  of  his  scholars;  thus  availing  himself  of 
le  sympathy  of  parents  and  children,  begetting  a  reciph>cal  kindness,  exciting 
his  own  interest  in  duty,  and  preparing  the  soil  of  the  heart  for  the  proper  coltnre 
of  Sunday-school  instruction. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Sunday-school  teacher's  example  in  all  the 
tpalks  of  life,  as  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  which  should  admonish  him  to 
continual  well-doing,  that  his  light  may  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  his 
good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  sentiment  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the 
church  in  regard  to  the  early  conversion  of  children,  falls  far  below  Bible  history 
and  Bible  teaching ;  and  that  teachers  in  all  their  instructions  should  keep  this 
object  steadily  in  view,  as  the  great  and  only  satisfactory  result  of  their  labour. 

'  10.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize,  in  its  fullest  and  most  absolute  sense,  the 
necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  instruction,  conviction,  con- 
version and  sauctification  of  the  children  of  our  schools ;  and  would  earnestly 
urge  upon  every  teacher  to  "  be  instant  in  prayer"  that  this  chief  want  may  be 
supplied  from  the  infinite  stores  of  God's  fulness. 

11.  Resolved,  That  a  weekly  meeting  of  Sunday-school  teacherS;  for  prayer 
and  the  study  of  the  lesson,  is  a  needful  appendage  of  every  school. , 

12.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  position  of  a  Sabbath-school  superin- 
tendent, as  next  in  importance  and  responsibility  to  that  of  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  *,  and  that  we  therefore  regard  sincere  piety,  earnest  zeal,  unremitting 
efibrt,  sound  discretion,  steadfast  patience,  courteous  demeanour,  and  aptness  to 
teach,  as  qualifications  needful  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  this 
office. 

13.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  Sunday-schools,  as  an  important  measure 
for  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  religious  knowledge,  reviews  of  the 
lessons  at  proper  periods. 

14.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  organization  of  Associations 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  in  our  cities  and  towns,  for  stated  seasons  of  prayer  and 
discussion,  as  a  means  of  adding  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  ;  to  be  , 
so  cojiducted  as  not  to  infringe  upon  any  denominational  peculiarities. 

15.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  holding  of  State  and  County  Conven* 
tions  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  as  eminently  calculated  to  promote  Christian 
fellowship,  to  collect  information,  to  devise  plans  of  action,  and  to  stimulate  zeal 
in  the  cause. 

16.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  establishment,  by  individual  subscrip- 
tion, of  local  Depositories  of  Sunday-school  publications. 

17.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  common  want  of  preparation  by  the  scholars 
of  their  Sunday-school  lessons,  as  highly  detrimental  to  success  in  teaching,  and 
one  which  parents  and  teachers  shomd  diligently  seek  to  remove. 

18.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  regret  the  present  common  deficiency  in 
oar  schools,  in  the  matter  of  committing  thoroughly  to  memory  Uie  word  of  God, 
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and  desire  to  ezpiess  onr  conviction  that  the  present  and  fiitare  blessed  results  of 
teaching  would  be  immeasurably  increased  by  such  acquisitions  of  Iloly  WriL 

19.  Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  increasing  spirit  of  systematic 
benevolence  in  Sunday-schools,  and  urge  its  extension  as  important,  in  a  high 
degree,  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  voluntary  beneficence  among  children,  as 
veil  as  for  the  present  and  future  blessed  effects  of  such  contributions. 

20.  Resolved,  That  the  objects  of  the  Sunday-school,  in  its  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religions  advantages,  are  such  as  should  secure  the  attendance  of  the  grown- 
up youth  of  both  sexes,  and  that  pastors,  parents,  and  teachers,  should  aim  to  se- 
cure that  result  as  needful  for  the  best  success  of  the  institution. 

21.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  great  regret  the  neglect  into  which  children 
in  many  places  are  allowed  to  fall,  in  reference  to  the  habit  of  attendance  upon 
pablic  wDrship  ;  and  desire  that  teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  their  position 
and  influence  to  correct  this  evil. 

22.  Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  Mission  Sunday-schools,  in  city  and 
country,  in  their  influence  in  elevating  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  character 
of  parents  and  children,  otherwise  destitute  of  Christian  attention  and  religious 
instruction,  meets  with  our  hearty  approbation  j  and  ought  to  be  greatlv  extended, 
so  as  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  all  in  our  land  who  are  ready  to  perish 
for "  lack  of  knowledge." 

23.  Resolved,  That  the  duty  and  office  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  can  in  no 
wise  supersede  the  duties  or  relations  of  the  Christian  parent  to  his  child,  or  those 
of  a  Christian  minister  to  his  church ;  but  should  be  regarded  as  the  efficient  auxi- 
liary of  both. 

24.  Resolyed,  That  this  Convention  recommend  that  congregations,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  organized  into  classes  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath-schools,  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible. 

25.  Resolved,  That  from  the  very  nature  of  tl^e  case,  our  Sunday-schools  do 
imperatively  need,  and  have  the  right  to  expect,  at  all  times,  the  watchful  care 
and  supervision  of  the  pastor,  whose  counsel,  sympathy,  and  confidence,  are  pre- 
eminently due  to  our  Sunday-schools. 

26.  Resolved,  That  the  Sunday-school  system  demands  of  the  membership  of 
opr  churches  more  cordial  encouragement,  pecuniary  support,  and  personal  ser- 
vice, than  it  has  yet  received,  and  which  it  must  have  in  order  to  its  proper  and 
foil  success. 

27.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
to  revise  or  reconstruct  the  volumes  of  Union  Questions  now  published  by  them  ; 
also  to  consider  the  practicability  and  utility  of  publishing  a  Youth's  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

28.  Resolved,  That  we  affectionately  ask  pastors  and  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendents, throughout  the  United  States,  to  read  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  their 
respective  congregations  and  schools,  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  never  stood  higher  in  the 
public  estimation  than  at  the  present  time,  as  an  organization  of 
usefulness,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  efficiency.  Its  officers  are 
fill  well  known  to  the  churches,  and  enjoy  universal  confidence* 
F&EDERicK  A.  Packard,  the  Editor  of  its  books,  has  faithfully 
devoted^his  intellect  and  heart  to  the  cause,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  '^The  Rev.  Richard  B.  Wbstbrook,  the  Missionary  Se- 
cretary, who  came  into  that  office  in  a  great  emergency,  has  proved 
bimself  equal  to  its  arduous  work  by  the  results  which  have  attended 
his' self-denying  labours.  John  S.  Hart,  lately  the  popular  Pro- 
fessor in  the  City^Normal  School,  has  received  a  providential  train- 
ing, eminently  fitting  him  for  the  responsible  position  of  Editor  of 
the  Society's  periodicals,  which,  under  his  superintendence,  have 
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already  achieved  a  triumphant  success.  Wardron  J.  Ohbthbt,  the 
Treasurer,  is  a  young  gentleman  of  earnest  Ohristian  character,  of 
decided  skill  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  department,  and  possesses 
Uie  confidence  and  love  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Jambs  6. 
60DFRET,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Depository,  is  a  courteous, 
hard-working,  self-denying,  influential  Christian,  whose  heart  is  in 
the  Sunday-school  cause. 

In  short,  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  has  reason  for 
congratulation  in  the  selection  of  its  band  of  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient officers.  Under  their  superintendence,  may  it  accomplish  all 
the  great  ends  of  its  organization,  and  prosper  more  and  more  from 
generation  to  generation  ! 


(For  the  PreBbyterian  Magazine.) 

GRATITUDE. 

For  all  the  joys  that  came 
From  thee,  0  God  1  like  moniinff'fl  gentle  showers, 
Upon  my  diildbood  home — ^youth's  sunny  hours— 

I  bless  thy  hallowed  name. 

For  all  the  lessons  given, 
In  life's  great  school ;  and  teachers,  all  combined 
To  lare  from  sin,  and  train  immortal  mind, 

I  thank  thee,  God  in  beayen. 

For  all  the  bliss  I  feel, 
Within  my  cottage  home,  with  cherished  friends ; 
For  faith  and  hope — the  Holy  Spirit  sends, — 

To  thee,  witn  thanks,  I  kneel. 

For  love,  that  sweetly  springs. 
Through  friendship,  from  affection's  crystal  fount ; 
For  aU  thy  gracious  gifts,  too  great  to  count, 

My  heart  with  rapture  sings. 

For  hope's  inspiring  flame, 
That  re^sters  my  name  among  the  blest, 
And  pomts  to  glory,  where  the  ransomed  rest, 

I  bless  thj  hallowed  name.  Emilu. 


"I  DID  NOT  VOTE  FOR  HIM/* 

A  DISTINGUISHED  ProfeBBor  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  recently  took  occasion,  in  a  public  lecture  before  a  Fe- 
male Academy,  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  federal  headship, 
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declaring  "  J^  any  rate^  I  did  not  vote  for  him  /"  For  this,  and  other 
offensive  statemeDts,  the  Professor  received  a  richly  deserved  rebuke 
through  the  "New  York  Observer,"  froni  the  Rev.  Hbnry  J.  Van 
Dyke,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  D.D.,  of  the 
same  place,  has  also  borne  equally  emphatic  testimony  against  these 
theological  aberrations  ;  so  that  *4n  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  word  has  been  established." 

Dr.  Lord,  who  heard  the  lecture,  says  that  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessor "regarded  the  relation  of  Adam  to  the  human  race  as  simply  a 
natural  relation,  like  that  of  the  acorn  to  the  oak."  The  additional 
idea  of  his  federal  and  representative  character,  "  clumsily  held  by 
some,"  did  not  seem  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  scientific 
and  profound  theology ;  nor,  indeed,  entitled  to  ordinary  respect. 
At  any  rate,  exclaimed  the  eloquent  lecturer,  with  even  more  sig- 
nifieance  of  manner  than  of  matter,  ^^Idid  not  vote  for  him  /" 

1.  If  the  Professor  intended  by  this  declaration,  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  wity  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  subject,  or  the  oc- 
casion, demanded  intellectual  mirth  of  so  exorbitant  a  nature.  Cer- 
tainly, a  Professor  of  a  Theological  Seminary  is  not  under  any 
obligations  to  yield  to  the  impulses  of  extreme  gaiety  in  the  midst 
of  theological  discussions.  At  least,  we  are  sorry  that  the  wit  is  of 
no  higher  quality  than  what  the  shallowest  Socinian,  or  Pelagian, 
or  even  Infidel,  might  cast  forth  on  short  notice. 

2.  If  the  Professor  intended  to  give  a  sample  of  the  candour  of 
his  theological  instructions,  he  has  come  short  of  an  ordinary  stan- 
dard. Few  men  of  scholarly  and  impartial  spirit  would  so  misre- 
present the  doctrine  of  federal  headship,  entertained  by  orthodox 
divines,  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  a  conscious  representation 
in  Adam  was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  re- 
lation. A  man  who  can  so  misrepresent  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  can  scarcely  possess  the  candour  usually  supposed  to 
be  desirable  in  a  Theological  teacher.  Some  of  our  New  School 
brethren  have  caricatured  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  stan- 
dards with  great  freedom,  in  the  heat  of  controversial  discussion ; 
but  here  is  one  of  their  Professors,  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  the  lec- 
ture-room, and  before  a  miscellaneous  audience,  in  which  young ' 
female  students  predominated,  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make 
nncandid  and  unjust  representations  of  the  truth. 

Tne  same  want  of  candour  appears  in  the  Professor's  subsequent 
endeavour  to  substantiate  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  declares,  in  his  Reply  to  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  that 
he  can  heartily  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  couplet, 

''In  Adam's  fall 
We  ainned  all." 

Whilst  the  Andover  Professor  reconciles  his  theology  with  the 
Westminster  standards  on  the  plea  that  there  is  a  theology  of  the 
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intellect  and  a  theology  of  the  feelings,  the  New  York  Professor 
propounds  a  theory  of  real  and  of  ^'pictorial"  representation.  Al- 
though the  latter  did  not  vote  for  Adam,  he  has  a  pictorial,  or  alle* 
gorical,  or  quaii  view  of  somehow  or  other  '^  sinning  in  him." 
Candour  was  never  strongly  characteristic  of  those  who  teach  and 
vote  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Few  errorists  have 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Instead  of  openly  declaring  their  dissent 
from  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Church,  they  possess 
the  craft  of  concealing  their  aberrations  under  an  alleged  agree- 
ment with  "  the  substance  of  doctrine." 

3.  "I  DID  NOT  VOTE  FOR  HIM !"  And  pray,  for  what  did  the 
Professor  vote,  when  God  set  in  motion  the  system  of  His  grace  ? 
If  the  Professor's  remark  be  a  specimen  of  his  wisdomy  it  is  well 
that  he  had  so  little  to  do  in  establishing  the  Divine  counsels  from 
eternity.  Shall  a  creature  of  the  dUst  claim  a  share  in  originating 
the  constitution  under  which  God  is  to  govern  the  world  ?  And 
further,  shall  he  prescribe,  as  essential,  a  condition  of  administra- 
tion which  the  Lord  of  all  has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt?  Is  a 
sinner  of  Adam's  fallen  race  so  wise,  as  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
federal  covenant,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  human  race  ?  If  the  New  School  Professor's  wisdom  demands 
a  vote  in  arranging  imputation,  the  Infidel  may  claim  the  right  of 
making  suggestions  about  the  ''  constitution  of  things  under  which 
it  is  certain  that  all  mankind  become  voluntary  sinners^''  and  the 
Universalist  may  deny  the  reasonableness  of  eternal  punishment 
on  the  ground  that  he  "did  not  vote  for  it."  Thus  all  Scripture 
is  brought  to  the  test  of  human  whims  and  wit.  To  what  will  not 
man's  presumption  aspire?  It  will  readily  condemn  those  princi- 
ples of  everlasting  righteousness,  in  the  light  of  whose  glory  angels 
veil  their  faces. 

The  Professor's  wisdom  appears  to  disadvantage,  even  from  a 
terrestrial  point  of  view.  No  prudent  lecturer  before  a  miscella- 
neous audience  would  choose  a  theme  of  discussion  which  involved 
theological  controversy.  And  if  the  subject  demanded  an  inci- 
dental allusion,  a  wise  man  would  have  treated  it  without  a  sneer 
or  a  jest.  Members  of  the  difierent  evangelical  congregations  of 
Brooklyn  formed  part  of  the  audience ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  settled 
principle  that  theological  myths  and  novelties  are  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  public  lectures,  what  a  strange  medley  shall  we  hkve  ! 
On  this  point  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  Dr.  Lord's  letter : — 

"  From  time  to  time  there  would  be  heralded  exploits  of  criti- 
cism and  the  subjective  philosophy,  like  those  which  have  plunged 
Germany  into  so  dismal  an  abyss ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  impar- 
tiality would  require  that  the  Romanist  might  plead  there  for  the 
Pope ;  and  the  Episcopalians  descant  on  the  successional  mystery ; 
and  the  Baptist  urge  his  demand  for  much  water ;  and  the  Metho- 
dist impugn  the  eternal  decrees ;  and  the  Socinian  show  how  to 
uncrown  the  Saviour ;  and  the  Universalist  chant  that  sweet  song 
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—it  shall  be  well  with  the  wicked — until,  iDoLeed,  '  confusion'  should 
be  '  worse  confounded/  and  chaos  reign.  Let  those  whose  duty  it 
is,  look  before  they  leap.  Such  an  issue  is  to  be  avoided  only  by 
firmly  declining  the  steps  that  lead  to  it.  Let  the  partisan  theolo- 
gies remain  where  they  belong." 

4.  Did  the  Professor  mean  to  declare  his  own  orthodoxy  by  af* 
firming,  hi  reference  to  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  ^^I  did  pot 
vote  for  him  V*  One  of  the  distinctions  between  Old  and  New  Theo- 
logy, is  the  different  view  taken  of  the  federal  covenant,  and  of  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents  in  its  relations  to  their  posterity.  The  first 
departures  from  orthodoxy  are  always  on  these  high  themes.  The 
troubles  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  originated,  in  part,  from  the 
variations  in  doctrine  propounded  by  the  New  School  theologians 
on  these  and  other  points.  One  of  the  memorials  to  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  in  its  specification  of  doctrinal  errors,  commences  the 
catalogue  with  these  two  New  School  peculiarities,  viz. :  ^'  1.  That 
Adam  ivas  not  the  covenant  head,  or  federal  representative,  of  his 
posterity,  and  sustained  no  other  relation  to  them  than  that  which 
subsists  between  every  parent  and  his  offspring.  2.  That  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  more  than  with  the  first 
sin  of  any  other  parent ;  and  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity." 

Dr.  James  Woody  in  scrutinizing  the  difference  between  Old  and 
New  Theology,  states  one  of  the  points  of  disagreement  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

''  The  Old  Theology  maiatains  that  Adam  was  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity, 
and  that,  by  breaking  the  covenant  under  which  he  was  placed,  he  involved  not 
only  himself,  bnt  all  n  is  posterity,  in  sin  and  misery — the  guilt  of  his  first  sin  be- 
ing imputed  to  them,  or  set  over  in  law  to  their  account:  so  that  they  all  come 
into  the  world  with  depraved  and  sinful  natures.  The  New  denies  that  we  sus- 
tain a  covenarvt  relation  to  Adam ;  and  maintains  that  he  was  only  our  natural 
head  and  fisither — from  whose  sin  it  results  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  the 
common  laws  of  human  society,  that  all  his  posterity  become  sinners  when  they 
arriye  at  moral  agency ;  before  which  time  they  are  neither  sinful  nor  holy ;  and 
that  they  become  sinners  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  afler  a  trial,  it  would  seem, 
similar  to  what  Adam  had." 

CalvirC%  view  of  Adam's  federal  headship  is  given  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  As 
Adam,  at  his  creation,  had  received  for  us,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
the  gifts  of  God's  favour,  so  by  falling  away  from  the  Lord,  he  in 
himself  corrupted,  vitiated,  depraved,  and  ruined  our  nature ;  for 
having  been  divested  of  God's  likeness,  he  could  not  have  generated 
seed  but  what  was  like  himself.  Hence  we  have  all  sinned  ;  for  we 
are  all  imbued  with  natural  corruption,  and  so  are  become  sinful 
and  wicked."  *  *  *  "By  Adam's  sin,  we  are  not 
condemned  by  imputation  alone,  as  though  we  were  punished  only 
for  the  sin  of  another  ;  but  we  suffer  his  punishment,  because  we 
also  ourselves  are  guilty ;  for  as  our  nature  is  vitiated  in  him,  it  is 
regarded  by  God  as  having  committed  sin."        ^  ^^^^^  GooqIc 
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The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  clearly  teach  Adam's 
headship,  and  the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity.  The  Shor- 
ter Catechism  says :  '^  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind,  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his 
first  transgression." 

It  has  been  thought  that  our  New  School  brethren  were  coming 
back  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  doubtless 
many  of  them  are.  But  what  shall  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of 
a  Professor  who  openly  taunts  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  on  Adam's  headship,  with  the  words,  ^'  I  did  not  vote  for 
him  ?"  In  plain  English,  this  means  '^  Idid  not  vote  that  the  cove- 
nant should  be  made,  not  only  with  Adam,  but  for  his  posterity." 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Professor  did  not  vote  for  the  Shor- 
ter Catechism,  and  does  not  ex  animo  accept  it.  Yet  he  is  in  a 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  !* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Professor's  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
imputation,  and  his  other  aberrations  concerning  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis,  have  made  not  a  little  stir  among  the  religious  people 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  and 
Dr.  Willis  Lord  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  community 
for  their  able,  uncompromising,  and  effective  defences  of  the  troth. 
Good  will  result  from  the  crude  developments  of  the  Professor. 
Some,  who  assisted  in  putting  him  into  the  Professorial  chair, 
probably  wish  that  they  could  say,  "I  did  not  vote  for  him." 
Others  will  become  alarmed  at  the  insidious  progress  of  error,  and 
will  seek  to  return  to  the  old  paths.  Renewed  investigation  will  over- 
throw the  subtle  errors  of  German  neology,  and  dissipate  the  ori- 
ental myths  believed  in  by  occidental  teachers.  Already  has  the 
charter  and  constitution  of  the  Union  Seminary  been  subjected  to 
an  examination,  in  consequence  of  the  curious  doctrines  propounded 
by  one  of  its  Professors.  A  friend  of  the  institution  has  discovered 
that  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  required  of  the  Professors,  is  insufficient, 
and  that  the  supervision  of  the  institution  is  too  loose,  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  close  corporation  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  same  gentleman  proposes  that  the  Seminary  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  as 
a  means  of  greater  theological  security.  Is  it  certain,  however, 
that  that  Assembly  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  federal  head- 
ship and  of  the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  his  posterity  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that,  if  the  Seminary  be  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence suggested — as  it  ought  to  be — ^it  will  find  the  same 

*  The  Rev.  Jindrtw  P.  Ptabody^  a  Unitarian  minister,  in  a  volume  of  Lectures  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  says :  "  Adam  had  no  right  to  act  in  thisbelialf.  A  representative 
must  be  authorized ;  he  was  not  authorized.  You  and  I  never  gave  him  a  power  of 
attorney  to  obey  or  sin  in  our  stead ;"  (p.  135.)  The  Unitarians  will,  doubtless,  vote 
in  a  body  with  the  Professor  of  Union  Seminary. 
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secoritj  that  our  Seminaries  possess  under  our  own  Assembly. 
^'  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  pathij  where 
is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.** — Jeremiah  6: 16. 


BEVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DISCIPLINE,  No.  IV. 

CHAPTBB  Vn. 
ON   PARTIES  TESTIFYING. 

The  Revised  Book  distinctly  declares  that  parties  in  a  suit  may 
be  called  as  witnesses : — 

''  AH  persons;  whether  parties  or  otherwise,  are  competent  witnesses,  except 
each  as  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
pnoishment8."—VII,  2. 

This  is  a  new  rule  of  testimony  in  our  country.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  yet  in  only  a  few  States,  where  it  must  undergo  the 
scrutiny  of  experience ;  but  even  in  these  States  the  rule  only  ope- 
rates in  civil  actions,  and  is  disallowed  in  criminal  actions.  Our 
Revised  Book  contains,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  American  sta- 
tute opening  the  door  for  parties  to  testify  in  criminal  actions,  or, 
in  such  actions  as  usually  come  before  our  Church  courts. 

One  great  objection  made  by  lawyers  to  the  application  of  the 
new  rule,  even  in  civil  suits,  is  its  temptation  to  perjury  and  exag- 
gerated statement.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  result  are 
more  liable  to  this  temptation  than  any  other  cluss. 

The  admission  of  parties  as  witnesses  may  add  somewhat  to  the 
excitement  and  bitterness  of  controversy.  And  if  a  case  cannot  be 
clearly  determined  on  its  merits  by  the  testimony  of  o1))ier  wit- 
nesses than  the  parties  themselves,  it  ought  scarcely  to  be*  consi- 
dered within  the  range  of  impartial  adjudication. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  advantages  in 
allowing  parties  to  testify,  especially  before  tribunals  whose  officers, 
parties,  and  objects,  may  be  supposed  to  be  less  open  to  disturbing 
causes  than  secular  tribunals. 

A  distinguished  lawyer,  and  Ruling  Elder  of  our  Church,  has  re- 
marked that  "  The  parties  themselves,  if  they  choose,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  give  their  own  testimony,  and  the  other  evidence  would 
then  limit  itself  to  that  which  is  found  to  be  either  unexplained  or 
contradictory.  This  would  greatly  lessen  the  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  trials." 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  special  objection  to  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  parties  to  appear  as  witnesses.     It  is  a  right  which 
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some  maintain  to  be  consistent  with  the  present  Book.  We  shonld 
prefer  the  language  of  the  Revised  Book  to  be  so  modified  as  to  give 
parties  permission  to  testify,  without  requiring  them  to  do  so.  We 
can  imagine  cases  where  an  authoritative  rule  would  be  harsh  and 
injurious,  and  where  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused  would  prefer 
to  rest  the  case  on  the  testimony  of  others.  Inasmuch  as  our  Book 
of  Discipline  gives  authority  to  punish  a  witness  who  is  summoned 
but  who  refuses  to  testify,  an  exceptional  clause  may  be  wisely  in- 
troduced, as  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife. 


MEASURES   OF    CONCILIATION. 

A  large  majority  of  cases  in  litigation  might  probably  be  amica- 
bly settled  with  proper  efforts  at  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  We  venture  to  propose  for  consideration,  whether  mea- 
sures may  not  be  wisely  adopted,  whose  object  and  tendency  shall  be 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  controversies  from  coming  to  open  trial  be- 
fore the  courts.  Several  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  pro- 
ceedings of  conciliation: — 

1.  The  particular  precepts  of  Scripture  relating  to  causes  of  of- 
fence among  members  of  the  Church,  point  to  at  least  two  private 
efforts  to  obtain  redress  before  proceeding  to  the  last  resort.  (See 
Matt.  18  :  15,  16.)  Although  the  circumstances  of  every  case 
may  not  be  precisely  similar  to  those  referred  to  in  these  verses,  still 
the  principle  of  obtaining  redress,  first  in  private  by  the  individual 
himself,  and  secondly  through  the  agency  or  co-operation  of  others, 
is  distinctly  set  forth. 

2.  The  universal  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  peaceful.  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers  ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
Peace  is  a  Scriptural  injunction  ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
at  the  sacrifice  of  justice,  yet  it  is  to  be  continually  kept  in  view  by 
the  Church*;  and  all  reasonable  measures  of  obtaining  it  ought  to 
be  exhausted. 

3.  The  welfare  of  the  Church  is  deeply  concerned  in  preventing 
the  progress  of  controversies.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point. 

These  reasons  seem  to  authorize,  and  even  demand,  on  the  part 
of  the  Church,  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  peace,  before  contro- 
versies shall  be  judicially  issued  by  regular  trial. 


ON    APPEALS. 

The  Revision  Committee  has  recommended  three  important  and 
excellent  changes  in  the  administration  of  our  present  system, 
which  were  strongly  demanded  by  public  opinion.  Firsts  the 
"original  parties"  are  clearly  defined  to  be  the  appellant  and 
appellee,  and  no  confusion  can  hereafter  arise  on  this  point  in  any 
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of  the  courts.  Secondly^  the  Church  courts,  being  no  longer  re- 
garded as  parties,  their  members  have  a  right  to  sit,  deliberate,  and 
vote,  in  the  higher  courts.  Thirdly^  the  proceedings  are  simpli- 
fied by  dispensing  with  hearing  the  members  of  the  lower  court. 

These  amendments  are  all  judicious,  and  will  be  very  generally 
approved,  so  far  as  our  present  judicial  system  remains  intact. 

We  do  not  think  the  Committee  have  gone  far  enough  in  their 
reformation. 

1.  The  calling  of  the  roll  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  in  our  forms  of  proceedings.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, among  other  evils,  tempts  every  one  to  make  a  speech ; 
and  the  temptation  is  too  often  successful  and  ruinous  to  the  brevity 
of  our  judicial  administration.  The  original  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  specifically  mentioned  the  calling  of  the 
roll  to  be  one  of  the  points,  above  all  others,  that  required  refor- 
mation. Roll-calling  not  only  consumes  time  unnecessarily,  and 
provokes  speeches,  but  it  excites  replies,  and  converts  judges  into 
lawyers,  and  turns  the  court-room  into  an  arena  of  debate.  Far 
better  to  discourage  all  this  hazardous  prolixity,  and  to  aim  at 
coming  to  a  speedy  vote. 

2.  Among  other  improvements,  the  appellant  ought  to  be  made 
distinctly  to  state  his  pointy  or  points^  of  appeal^  at  the  time  of 
his  giving  notice  of  the  appeal,  and  to  confine  himself  thereto  in 
the  higher  court.  This  would  prevent  the  whole  case  from  being 
unnecessarily  thrown  open,  and  would  definitely  declare  the  pre- 
cise points  that  are  to  be  considered. 

3.  Furthermore.  Instead  of  the  voluminous  reading  of  the 
whole  testimony  taken  in  the  courts  below,  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  parties  and  to  the  ends  of  justice,  if 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Cieneral  Assembly  should  give  a 
condensed  view  of  the  case,  and  report  their  judgment  for  final 
action.  At  least,  it  is  well  worth  considering  whether  some  such 
provisions  as  the  following,  may  not  be  introduced  into  our  system 
of  administering  justice,  viz. : — 

I.  When  a  case  is  brought  up,  on  appeal,  before  the  Supremo  Judica- 
tory of  the  Church,  the  Judicial  Committee  shall  examine  into  the  law 
and  facts  of  the  case,  as  presented  in  the  records  of  the  courts  below, 
and  shall  report  their  judgment  for  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 

II.  When  the  Judicial  Committee  shall  have  made  their  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  it  shall  be  first  in  order  to  hear  a  short  statement,  or 
explanation,  from  the  party  or  parties  complaining  of  such  report,  and  a 
short  reply  in  behalf  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  after  which  the  vote 
shall  be  taJcen  in  this  form  :  "  Shall  the  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee be  the  judgment  of  this  House  ?"  If  in  the  affirmative,  the  case 
shall  be  finally  adjudicated. 

III.  If  the  vote  be  in  the  negative,  the  Assembly  may  either  recommit 
the  report  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  appoint  a  time  for  the  adjudica- 
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tioo  of  the  case  in  its  own  presence;  in  which  latter  alternative  the  order 
of  proceedings  shall  be,  Jirstf  to  read  all  the  records  in  the  case  which 
either  party  may  call  for;  secondly ^  to  hear  the  parties,  first  the  appel- 
lant, and  then  the  appellee ;  and  thirdli/,  to  take  the  final  TOte,  withoat 
debate,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  shall  allow  farther  discassion; 
and  it  shall  always  be  in  order  for  the  majority  to  demand  the  final  vote. 

lY.  If  the  Judicial  Committee,  on  examining  the  judicial  business 
before  the  Assembly,  shall  consider  it  too  onerous  for  a  single  Committee, 
and  shall  ask  for  a  division  of  their  labours,  the  Assembly  may  order  the 
appointment  of  one,  or  more,  special  Committees,  as  the  circumstances 
may  require. 

y.  The  same  forms  of  proceedings  in  judicial  cases,  shall  be  had  in 
Synods  as  in  the  General  Assembly. 

YI.  Cases  involving  heresy,  shall,  after  efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
explanation  or  recantation  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
or  other  Committees,  if  in  the  lower  courts,  always  be  tried  before  the  court 
itself,  in  conformity  with  Chapter    ,  Section    . 

A  few  explanations  are  added  in  regard  to  the  propositions 
regulating  the  appointment  and  powers  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  As  to  the  policy  of  giving  so  much  power  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  it  is  believed  that  most  persons  would  prefer  to  submit 
their  case  to  an  able,  impartial  committee  rather  than  bring  it  before 
a  body  of  250  or  300  men.  Dr.  Breckinridge  said  on  this  subject : 
"  As  to  present  evils,  they  are  undoubted.  All  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  our  Assembly  must  know  that  our  present  mode  of 
conducting  judicial  cases,  in  scraps  of  time,  scraps  of  testimony,  and 
scraps  of  speeches,  &c.,  whilst  other  things  were  in  the  meanwhile 
discussed,  is  a  mere  sham.  He  would  rather  come  blindfolded  into 
the  house,  and  take  the  first  ten  members  he  happens  to  touch,  to 
try  a  case,  than  take  the  whole  three  hundred  of  you  as  at  present. 
(Laughter.)     The  evils  are  unendurable." 

2.  The  discretion  invested  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  to  apply 
to  the  court  for  a  division  of  their  labours,  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  extreme  cases.  To  the  objection  that  too  much  labour  is  thrown 
upon  the  Judicial  Committee,  in  any  event,  the  reply  is,  first,  that 
the  object  of  all  committees  is  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness for  the  convenience  and  relief  of  the  whole  body;  secondly, 
that,  if  the  case  were  tried  in  the  court,  the  Committee,  as  mem- 
bers of  it,  would  be  obliged  to  undergo  very  much  the  same  amount 
of  labour ;  and  thirdly,  every  member  of  the  Assembly  ought  to  be 
supposed  willing  to  bear  his  full  share  of  responsibility  and  burden. 

8.  The  shortening  of  the  process  of  adjudication  in  the  Assem- 
bly, keeps  thoroughly  in  view  the  ends  of  justice.  One,  or  both 
of  the  parties,  if  they  desire  it,  may  make  short'*'  explanations  to 
the   Assembly,  stating  precisely  the   objections  to   the  judicial 

•  Although  the  term  "short"  is  indefinite,  it  is  well  understood,  as  opposed  to 
«  lovs/,''  and  is  explicit  enough  to  remind  the  parties  of  the  expectation  of  the  court, 
and  of  its  power  to  limit  the  time,  if  unreasonably  protracted.  *^ 
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report.  The  right  of  a  reply  is  also  dae  to  the  Judicial  Committee ; 
and  any  member  of  the  court  may  omTc  questionSj  as  a  matter  of 
right,  in  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision,  but  he 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  argue  the  case,  or  to  give  the  reasons 
which  influence  his*own  mind. 

4.  Every  case  may,  after  all,  be  finally  adjudicated  by  the 
Assembly  itself,  if  judged  best  by  that  body.  But  this  course 
would  probably  be  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  of 
heresy. 

The  issuing  of  the  case  before  the  court  itself,  by  reading  the 
testimony,  &c.,  only  takes  place  after  the  report  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  the  explanations  or  statements  of  the  parties.  Con- 
sequently, the  subject  would  be  comparatively  familiar  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  ;  and  there  could  be  no  just  objection  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  proceeding,  as  proposed  in  Section  3. 

CONCLUSION. 

After  writing  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject  of  revising  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  and  write  about  revision,  and  to  pro- 
pose new  plans,  than  to  improve  the  old  Book. 

2.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  would  be  willing  to 
alter  the  Book  in  regard  to  appeals.  The  sentiment  of  the  Church 
is  more  decided  on  this  point  than  on  any  other.  Many  of  the  other 
changes  proposed  are  uncalled  for  by  public  opinion ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  sanctioned. 

3.  For  ourselves,  we  greatly  prefer  the  Old  Book  as  it  is,  to  the 
Revised  Book.  Some  of  the  changes  proposed  are  entirely  too 
radical,  and  seem  to  regard  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  society 
rather  than  the  covenanted  organization  of  the  living  God. 

4.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  to  amend  a  Book  of  this  kind  is  by  piece- 
meal. Public  sentiment,  as  fairly  expressed,  is  the  true  standard 
of  alteration.  The  Committee  having  far  exceeded  this  standard, 
have  necessarily  endangered  their  whole  work.  It  would  not  oc- 
casion much  surprise  if  the  Assembly  tabled  or  rejected  the  whole 
report. 

5.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Assembly  of  1859  will 
not  undertake  to  send  the  Revised  Book  down  to  the  Presbyteries. 
The  Church  is  not  prepared  to  act  upon  the  subjects  therein  brought 
to  view,  or  at  least  to  take  ultimate  action  on  the  revision.  If  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  this  year,  we  think  we  hazard  little  in 
saving  that  the  amendments  would  be  generally  rejected. 

The  true  policy,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  either  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  the  old  Committee,  or  to  a  new  Committee,  or  to  the  next 
General  Assembly. 

6.  We  acknowledge,  with  profound  humility  and  distrust,  the  sug- 
gestions we  ourselves  have  made  on  these  high  themes.     Writing 
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on  our  own  personal  responsibility,  and  in  a  private  and  not  public 
capacity,  we  have  felt  free  to  throw  out  suggestions,  when,  under 
other  circumstances,  we  should  have  refrained  from  seeming  to 
touch  with  unhallowed  hands  the  standards  of  the  Church.  Our 
views  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  the  Committee,  are  of  course  un- 
changed. In  differing  from  them  decidedly  on  various  points,  we 
trust  that  we  have  done  so  respectfully.  An  honest  difference  of 
opinion  among  brethren  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  testimonial  of  a 
mutual  sense  of  their  higher  obligations  to  God. 


lousetjolti   <C[iougtjt0. 


OUGHT  A  MURDERESS  TO  BE  HUNG? 

'^  Ought  a  murderess  to  be  hung  ?''  This  is  a  singular  question, 
it  may  be  said,  for  the  "  Household"  department  of  our  Magazine. 
So  it  is.  There  are  many  extraordinary  questions  nowadays ; 
but  nothing  is  foreign  to  the  household  that  relates  to  woman.  If 
this  question  were  left  to  the  Presbyterian  mothers  of  the  land,  we 
venture  to  say  that  an  affirmative  answer  would  be  rendered  almost 
unanimously.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  murder  is  righteously 
punished  with  death. 

What  is  there  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  that  should  put  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Scriptural  and  legal  retribution  that  overtakes  the 
other  sex  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  Bible  makes  any 
distinction  in  the  punishment  of  murderers.  The  Divine  command 
requires  that  the  person  who  commits  murder,  whether  male  or 
female,  shall  be  put  to  death.  If  the  Scriptural  authority  of  this 
mode  of  punishment  be  admitted,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  should  not  be  applied  to  wicked  women,  who  murder  their  hus- 
bands, or  children,  or  neighbours. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  view  of  some  of  the  reasons  against 
hanging  murderesses,  we  copy  the  following  from  a  popular  and 
influential  journal — the  "iView  York  Times,'*  The  case  alluded 
to  is  that  of  a  Mrs.  Hartung,  who  was  convicted,  in  Albany,  of 
poisoning  her  husband : — 

"  We  repeat  the  expression  of  our  hope  that  this  woman  will  not  be  hung.  We 
should  say  precisely  the  same  thing  if  her  guilt  were  as  clear  as  noonday — ^Tor 
we  do  not  think  hanging  a  decent  or  proper  punishment  for  a  woman,  under  anj 
circumstances.  It  would  be  difficult,  doubtless, -to  give  any  very  cogent  reasons 
why  we  should  not  hang  a  woman,  as  well  as  a  man,  if  equally  guilty  of  murder; 
but  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  give  any  good  reason  for  not  strildng  a 
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woman^  as  well  as  a  man,  under  equal  proTocation.  The  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  fedingy  that  it  exists  and  should  be  observed.  There  are  cases 
where  feeling  must  take  the  place,  and  do  the  work,  of  reason,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  danger  to  society  from  sparing  a  woman's  life,  even  if 
she  be  a  murderess,  for  the  walls  of  a  State  Prison  are  certainly  strong  enough 
to  give  the  community  a  sense  of  security  on  this  point,  and  all  the  substantial 
ends  of  justice  would  be  equally  served." 

The  above  editorial  candidly  admits  the  difficalty  of  argaing  the 
matter  with  the  understanding,  and  flies  for  refuge  to  the  feelings. 
But  even  here,  the  argument  is  feeble,  as  such  appeals  are  apt  to 
be.  The  idea  is,  that  because  no  man  would  like  to  strike  a  woman, 
therefore  the  law  ought  not  to  hang  a  murderess.  But  what  person, 
of  any  magnanimity,  would  strike  an  old  man,  who  had  given  him 
provocation,  or  a  feeble  man?  The  appeal,  in  the  first  place, 
assumes  that  gallantry,  or  a  certain  deference  towards  the  weaker 
sex,  is  a  just  ground  for  a  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  two  sexes,  which  is  a  very  crude  and  inadmissible 
assumption ;  in  the  second  place,  it  tampers  with  the  sense  of 
justice,  which  is  one  of  the  atrongest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  in  the 
third  place,  it  takes  advantage  of  a  morbid  sensibility  to  introduce 
daDgerouB  novelties  into  the  penal  code ;  and  in  the  fourth  place, 
it  sets  up  human  wisdom  above  an  express  Divine  law. 

'^Shut  her  up  in  the  penitentiary,"  is  the  proposed  substitute; 
the  walls  of  a  prison  being  strong  enough  to  give  '^  security  to 
society."  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  moment  the  writer 
condescends  to  reason,  he  is  lost.  Walls  and  cells  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  in  murderers  as  well  as  murderesses ;  and  if  inse* 
curity  be  the  only  reason,  or  the  best  reason,  for  capital  punish- 
ment, why  not  give  up  hanging  for  both  sexes  ?  Besides,  some 
beneficent  reformer  may  come  along  and  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
a  certain  class  of  sympathizers,  with  the  plea  that  the  State  prison 
is  a  shocking  place  for  females,  especially  to  spend  there  the 
balance  of  their  days.  Why  not  shorten-the  punishment  of  female 
convicts,  or  allow  them  to  be  confined  in  the  more  lenient  depart- 
ment of  the  House  of  Refuge  ?  If  the  feelings  are  to  decide,  where 
can  the  boundaries  of  justice  be  settled? 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  execution  of  a  woman  awakens  com- 
miseration and  sympathy  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  we  maintain 
that  the  existence  of  such  feelings  does  not,  in  their  healthy  state, 
seek  for  any  commutation  denied  to  the  other  sex.  And  no  truer 
demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  the  contrary  sentiment  can  be  found, 
than  in  its  general  condemnation  by  intelligent,  right-minded 
women,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be  th6  verdict  rendered  in 
a  Christian  community. 

We  have  already  said  more  than  we  intended  to  say,  when  we 
commenced  these  remarks.  We  conclude  by  commending  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  the  noble  response  of  Qovbrnor  Morgan 
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to  an  application  for  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  the 
murderess,  whose  case  has  been  already  referred  to : — 

/ 

THE   HARTUNG   UURDER  CASE.      REFUSAL  OF    THE.GOYBRNOR  TO   COMMUTE   THE 

SENTENCE. 

Stati  or  New  Yobi,  ExacunTB  DKPABnmrr, 
ALBirr,  April  8,  1869. 

Sir  :  It  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  Marj  Hartung,  wholn  joa  have  so 
ably  defended,  and  in  whose  behalf  you  have  so  zealously  urged  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  since  the  application  was  received  on  the  26th  nit, 
that  she  should  at  once  be  made  acquainted  with  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived. 

In  anticipation  of  the  application,  I  had  closely  examined  the  evidence  given 
upon  the  trial  in  all  its  details,  and  I  have  since  reexamined  it  as  carefully  as 
possible.  I  have,  both  before  and  since  the  application  was  made,  given  to  the 
case  a  careful  consideration ;  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion, 
and  with  that  leaning  in  favour  of  mercy,  which  forms  a  part  of  our  nature,  espe- 
cially when  that  mercy  is  sought  in  behalf  of  a  woman. 

If'^Mrs.  Hartung  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  is  guilty  of  a  cool, 
premeditated  murder  of  the  most  revolting  character.  If  guilty,  she  availed  her- 
self of  the  opportunities  the  marriage  state  gave  her  to  administer  poison  to  him 
coolly,  deliberately,  maliciously.  Murder  by  poisoning  is  the  worst  sort  of  murder, 
and  the  most  difficult  of  detection ;  and  is,  in  some  States,  designated  as  such  on 
the  statute  book.  Where  a  murder  is  committed  in  any  other  way,  there  is  oflen 
the  pK>ssibility  that  murder  was  not  deliberately  intended.  But  in  the  case 
of  poisoning  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  The  malice,  the  premeditation,  the 
murderous  intent  belong  necessarily  to  the  crime  j  and  while  every  application 
for  commutation  or  pardon  shall  be  decided  on  its  own  peculiar  facts,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  I  should  feel  authorized  to  interfere  in  any  case  of  poisoning  where 
guilt  is  clearly  proved  •,  least  of  all  can  I  interfere  where  a  husband  poisons  a 
wife,  or  a  wife  a  husband. 

If,  therefore,  Mrs.  Hartung  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  husband,  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  ideas  of  duty  to  save  her  from  the  penalty  the  law  im- 
poses upon  her  crime.  The  jury  have,  by  their  verdict— conscientiously  arrived 
at,  as  I  believe— declared  that  she  is  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  the  judge,  whose 
fairness  and  humanity  are  admitted,  says  that  "  the  verdict  was  clearly  warranted 
by  the  testimony."  After  a  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence and  of  her  own  statement,  I  am  unable  to  say,  that  had  I  been  one  of  the 
jury,  I  could  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  I  believe  her  to  be  guilty 
of  the  deliberate  murder  of  her  husband  by  poisoning. 

It  is  urged  upon  me,  that  even  though  sue  is  guuty,  public  opinion  demands 
that  her  punishment  should  be  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  that,  if 
this  is  not  done,  no  woman  will  ever  again  be  convicted  of  murder  in  th^^s  State. 
Even  were  this  true,  I  should  see  in  it  no  reason  for  my  interference.  It  is  not  s 
matter  to  be  decided  by  publip  feeling,  by  the  impulses  of  those  who  have  not  had 
time  or  inclination  to  scan  the  evidence  carefully,  and  many  of  whom  are  influ- 
enced by  objection  to  capital  punishment  in  general,  or  by  a  horror  of  hanging  a 
woman,  or  both.  The  only  province  of  public  opinion  in  a  case  like  this,  is  to 
induce  additional  care  where  a  decision  adverse  to  the  current  of  public  opinion 
is  arrived  at.  Moreover,  though  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  repugnance  in 
the  public  mind  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  upon  a  woman,  I  do  not 
think  it  so  general  as  is  assumed,  or  that  it  interferes  essentially  with  the  course 
of  public  justice. 

I  cannot,  then,  commute  the  punishment  of  Mrs.  Hartung.  She  must  suffer 
the  penalty  the  law  has  imposed  upon  her,  and  I  recjuest  you  will  communicate 
this  decision  to  her,  and  urge  her  to  cease  to  hope  fur  Executive  clemency,  but 
to  devote  herself  at  once  to  preparing  to  stand  before  her  Creator.  I  trust  she 
will  s6ek  and  receive  forgiveness  from  Him  who  alone  can  grant  it 

To  Wm.  J.  Hadley,  Esq.,  Albany.  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 
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Governors,  whose  public  docaments  display  so  much  intelligent 
discrimination,  moral  firmness,  and  impartial  sense  of  justice,  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  State.  Governor  Morgan,  as  a  magistrate, 
^  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain.  He  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  and 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well."  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
upon  him  in  his  private  and  ofBcial  capacity,  and  let  all  the  people 
say,  AMEN! 


# 


ONE  YEAR  AGO. 

BT  UBS.  B.  B.  STOWE. 
(Written  after  the  death  of  her  son.) 

One  year  ago — a  ringing  Yoice, 

A  clear  bine  eye, 
And  clastering  carls  of  sunny  hair — 

Too  fair  to  die ! 

Only  a  year — no  Toice,  no  smile, 
No  glance  of  eye, 

No  clnstering  curls  of  sunny  hair- 
Fair  but  to  die  1 

One  year  ago — what  loves,  what  schemes, 

Par  into  life  I 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves. 

What  generous  strife  1 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall, 

The  buried  stone, 
Of  all  that  beauty  life  and  joy 

Remain  alone  I 

One  year,  one  little  year. 

And  so  much  gone  I 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on  I 

The  grass  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair 

Above  that  head ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  he  is  dead ! 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds 

That  sing  above. 
Tell  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved  ? 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
What  visions  fair  I  what  glorious  life  ? 

Where  hast  thou  been  ?  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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The  veil  1  the  veil  I  so  thin  and  strong, 

*Twixt  us  and  thee — 
The  mystic  veil  I  when  will  it  fall 

That  we  may  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping,  not  even  gone, 

But  present  still, 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

Of  God's  own  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead — 

Our  Saviour  dear, 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year ! 
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REHOBOTH. 

Thb  Rehoboth  Church  in  Maryland  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States.  It  was  probably  established  by  Fraivois  Ma- 
KSHIE,  the  great  Presbyterian  Missionary,  who  gave  it  a  chief  place  in  his  aficctions 
in  his  dying  hour,  as  appears  from  his  Will. 

In  consequence  of  emigration  and  other  causes,  Rehoboth  Church  declined  so  much 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  that  worship  within  its  walls  was  for  a 
time  suspended.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  to  reopen  the  old 
Church  for  the  worship  of  God,  by  direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  1841. 
The  preacher  was,  at  that  time,  temporarily  engaged  in  supplying  a  Church  in  Wash- 
ington City,  and  thus  held  a  connection  with  the  Baltimore  Presbytery. 

The  appointment  for  the  reopening  of  Rehoboth  was  made  for  the  Sabbath,  No- 
vember 22,  1841.  I  reached  Princess  Anne  on  Saturday  night,  to  fulfil  the  appoint- 
ment, and  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  mansion  of  the  late  General  George 
Handy,  where  the  outline  of  my  sermon  was  written  out  in  its  present  form. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  dear  General  accompanied  me  in  his  carriage  to 
Rehoboth,  about  fifteen  miles,  having  as  a  travelling  companion  one  of  thos«»  intelli- 
gent, beautiful,  accomplished,  and  thoroughly  Presbyterian  young  ladies,  which  no 
part  of  our  country,  more  than  the  South,  is  privileged  to  send  forth  into  life  to 
glorify  God. 

A  large  congregation  was  gathered  at  Rehoboth.  The  people  had  assembled  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  far  and  near,  to  share  in  the  services  of  God  at 
the  old  meeting-house.  The  preacher  used  the  simple  forms  of  Presbyterianism,  ami 
took  occasion  to  give  an  historical  aspect  to  the  proclamation  of  Divine  truth ;  not 
omitting,  however,  a  constant  allusion  to  God's  grace,  as  well  as  His  Providence. 
Some  "  enlargement"  was  experienced  by  him  during  these  interesting  services,  and  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  some  good  was  done  on  that  day  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

I  will  just  add  that  we  dined  at  the  house  of  General  Henry  (close  by  the  church}, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry,  who  was  Makemie's  successor  at  Re* 
holx}th.  I  was  shown  a  manuscript  volume  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry's  writings^  whicli- 
if  still  in  existence,  ought  to  be  in  the  Library  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

The  memories  of  that  Sabbath  are  imperishable  ;  but  I  cannot  further  yield  tothera ; 
and  refer  to  the  outline  of  the  sermon  for  the  perusal  of  any  one  who  may  feel  an  in- 
terest in  it. — C.  V.  R.  ^ 
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A  SERMON  AT  REHOBOTH.     1841. 

'^And  be  removed  from  thence,  and  digged  another  well ;  and  for  that  they  strove 
not ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  Rehoboth ;  and  he  said,  For  now  the  Lord  hath 
made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land." — Gen.  26  :  22. 

iNTRODUcmoN. — ^The  fathers  of  Presby terianism  were  like  Isaac : — 

1.  Pilgrims — ^without  a  certain  dwell ing-place. 

2.  Divinely  directed — they  were  travellers,  and  travelled  westerly,  God 
showing  them  the  way. 

3.  Descended  from  an  illustrious  ancestry,  and  ancestors  of  an  illustri- 
OQS  offspring.  ^ 

I.  Our  fathers  "removed"  from  the  land  they  once  occupied. 

1.  Partly  for  conscience  sake,  and  for  deliverance  from  persecution. 
Puritans  always  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  reformation  under  Henry 

YIII  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  They  always  preferred  utmost  simplicity  in 
worship,  whilst  the  royal  maiden  and  her  counsellors  loved  forms  and  ce- 
remonies. 

James  I  opposed  Puritans,  although  educated  a  Calvinist.  He  said : 
'^If  jou  aim  at  a  Scottish  Preshytery,  it  agrees  with  Monarchy  as  well  as 
God  and  the  Devil."  This  man  attempted  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into 
Scotland.  In  consequence,  he  narrowly  escaped  at  Edinburgh.  Although 
not  a  Pharisee  in  righteousness,  yet  concerning  zeal  he  persecuted  the 
Church. 

Charles  I,  Intolerance  of,  and  of  Archbishop  Laud.  In  1638, "  so- 
lemn covenant'^  in  Scotland,  and  opposition  to  King,  who  is  defeated  in 
1645;  and  behe&ded,  though  Presbyterians  opposed  to  the  measure,  but 
overruled  by  Independents. 

Charles  11.  Restored  to  the  throne  in  1660,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Presbyterians,  who  had  acknowledged  him  in  1650  as  King.  Under 
him,  in  1662,  Act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand  dis- 
senting ministers  were  ejected  from  their  charges.  Ministers  were  perse- 
cuted, and  prevented  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation.  The 
King  told  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  that  Presby  terianism  "  was  not  the  reli- 
gion for  a  gentleman.^'  No,  indeed ;  not  for  a  gentleman  who  loved  de- 
bauchery, low  life,  and  revelry. 

In  1673,  Te^t  act,  by  which  no  one  could  hold  office  who  did  not  take 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  receive  sacrament,  renouncing  transubstantiation. 
Equally  opposed  to  Dissenters  and  Eomanists. 

In  1678,  rigorous  fines  imposed  for  worshipping  in  houses,  and  death 
inflicted  for  worshipping  in  conventicles  and  open  air.  Also  landlords  were 
to  give  bonds  for  good  behaviour  of  tenants. 

In  1685,  King  dies,  a  royal  sinner  and  a  persecutor  of  God's  people. 

James  II.  A  bigot  and  Roman  Catholic,  reigning  from  1685  to  1688. 
Same  zeal  against  religion  as  predecessor. 

William  and  Mary.  In  1689,  Presbyterianism  re-established  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  Toleration  act  passed  in  England. 

The  Presbyterian  emigration  commenced  about  1630;  it  was  scattered. 
Some  went  to  New  England,  some  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, &c. 

2.  Our  fathers  emigrated  also  from  motives  of  social  and  political 
PKEVBRENCE.   The  middle  class  not  contented  under  a  despotic  monarchy. 
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They  had  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  under  the  various  inflic- 
tions of  power.  They  were  the  men  who  heartily  joined  in  maintaining 
American  rights  and  Independence. 

3.  Partly,  also,  from  motives  of  worldly  advantage.  They  bettered 
their  fortunes  in  coming  to  this  country ;  and  had  good  prospects  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

II.  Our  fathers,  when  they  arrived  ^in  this  country,  '<  digged  another 

well;"   THEY  SOUGHT  OUT  RELIGIOUS  PRIVILEGES. 

1.  Religion  was  to  them  as  necessari^  as  water.  "  The  chief  end  of  man 
is  to  glorify  God,"  &c. 

2.  The  Church  was  the  well  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  their^rsl  aim  in 
their  new  settlements.  Early  history  of  Rehoboth,  Mangkin,  Snowhill, 
and  Wicomoco. 

8.  They  '^  strove  not,"  although  they  met  with  some  opposition  here  at 
first  from  Episcopalians.  Fortunately,  the  law  was  on  their  side,  and 
their  meeting-houses  were  licensed.  Read  Records  of  Somerset  Court  and 
Parish  of  Coventry. 

4.  They  laboured  for  the  establishment  of  their  religion.  They  had  to 
dig  their  wells.  Difficulty  of  building  churches  in  those  days.  They 
also  had  to  support  Established  Church  at  the  same  time.  In  digging, 
they  encountered  layers  of  hard  rock. 

5.  They  were  governed  by  pious  motives — proved  by  their  self-denial, 
zeal,  and  perseverance.  Isaac  recognized  God's  Providence  in  calling  his 
new  well  Rehoboth.     So  did  these  good  Presbyterians. 

III.  The  GENERAL  SUCCESS  which  followed  the  efforts  of  the  Presby- 
terian fathers.  Rehoboth  means  '<  enlargements,"  extension,  giving  of 
room. 

The  Lord  made  room  for  them. 

1.  In  the  extent  of  territory  they  were  to  occupy.  They  began  on  the 
sea-shore,  but  have  spread  out  to  the  prairies. 

2.  Through  the  ministers  of  that  generation,  and  their  increased  num- 
bers. Give  a  brief,  pithy  account  of  Francis  Makemie^  in  Aceomac, 
Virginia ;  and  here  in  Maryland ;  and  also  near  Norfolk,  and  in  New 
York.  He  was  the  first  minister  at  Rehoboth.  His  successor  was  John 
Henry,  who  died  in  1717.  (See  Spence,  99.)  Give  present  number  of 
ministers,  and  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  &c.,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
What  extension ! 

8.  By  their  endowment  of  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  Makemie's  con- 
cern for  his  children  (page  175).  Log  College  ]  New  London  Academy  j 
Princeton  College,  founded  in  1746  3  Wa.shington,  Hampden  Sydney, 
Dickinson  Colleges,  &c.  &c.  Seminaries,  too.  Theological,  as  well  as 
Academical.  This  old  Academy  in  Somerset,  near  by  you,  founded  by 
Presbyterians. 

4.  By  their  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  They  had  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  from  the  beginning.  Present  state  of  our  missionary  opera- 
tions. 

6.  By  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  Revivals  in  the  olden  time  were 
precious  and  extensive. 

6.  By  the  protection  of  Providence.  What  enlargements  of  every  kind 
through  God's  superintending  care  !     How  '^  fruitful  in  the  land !" 
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COKCLUDIKG  REMARKS. 

1.  The  name  of  Rehoboth  is  dear  to  Presbyterians*  Here  was  our 
origin.  This  was  Makemie's  churob.  It  was  left  to  us  bj  his  will. 
(Read  it,  in  Spence,  page  174.) 

Interesting  to  trace  a  stream  to  its  origin ;  to  revisit  the  old  homestead 
of  the  family ;  to  gather  within  the  sanctuary  of  former  generations. 

2.  This  well  of  pure  wat^  ought  to  he  opened  again;  as  Isaac  opened 
the  wells  of  Abraham.  Former  prosperity  of  Rehoboth ;  and  causes  of 
its  decline.  Whilst  we  dig  new  wells,  the  old  ones  must  be  kept  open 
and  fresh.  This  is  due  to  our  father's  Ood,  our  fathers,  ourselves  and 
children. 

3.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  God  will  bless  this  effort  at  Re- 
hoboth. He  did  so  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and  why  not  again  ? 
He  does  not  desert  what  He  has  so  much  honored.  If  we  will  draw  near 
to  him.  He  will  draw  near  to  us. 

4.  Let  all  who  are  interested,  do  what  they  can  for  this  yood  object.  By 
their  efforts,  their  contributions,  their  attendance,  and  their  prayers. 

An  appeal  to  Presbyterians.  Rehoboth  guaranteed  to  us.  (Spence, 
page  174-6.)  It  was  the  legacy  of  Makemie  and  of  your  fathers.  Here 
they  used  to  assemble  together.     Resolve  here  to  worship  statedly  again. 

5.  Finally.  Seek  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  Religion  is  "  Rehoboth" 
— enlargement  to  man. 

It  enlarges  1.  Our  peace  and  happiness. 

2.  It  enlarges  our  usefulness. 

3.  It  re-establishes  and  enlarges  our  holiness. 

4.  It  gives  us  Rehoboth,  or  enlargements,  throughout  a  heavenly  im- 
mortality. 

5.  The  cross  brings  enlargement  to  God,  t.  e.,  accessions  to  his  glory — 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

As  the  digging  of  a  well  would  be  of  no  use  without  finding  water,  so 
the  opening  of  this  church  would  be  a  failure  if  it  did  not  bring  salvation. 
Here  may  you  drink  streams  that  spring  up  for  eternal  life  !  May  this 
Rehoboth  be  soul-enlargement  to  the  congregation — ^a  well  of  life  to  your- 
selves and  your  children  throughout  all  generations ! 

The  preacher  raade  another  appointment  for  the  Sabbath,  four  weeks  later,  Vut  he 
was  prevented  from  fulfilling  it  by  a  sore  throat.  He  subsequently  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  contains  one  or  two  items  of  minor  historical  interest. 

^  Princess  Amnb,  Md.,  December  19th,  1841. 

**Rbv.  awd  Deab  Sib:  1  have  this  moment  returned  from  Rehoboth,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  have  met  with,  and  heard  you  preach  to-day. 

"Since  your  announcement  this  day  four  weeks,  that  you  would  preach  there  to-day, 
the  other  church  has  been  opened  for  service  on  the  day  and  hour  set  apart  for  our 
church  from  time  immemorial,  as  well  as  on  their  regular  day — thereby  expressing, 
in  unequivocal  terms,  their  fears. 

"A  large  congregation  had  collected  at  our  church,  probably  30  or  40  carriages — 
at  theirs,  but  one  carriage  and  two  horses.  The  Baptists  did  not  open  their  church,  but 
collected  at  ours.  I  scarcely  think  it  worth  my  time  to  say  to  you  that  the  disap- 
pointment was  very  great.  The  congregation  remained  at  the  church  until  after  12 
o'clock,  in  hopes  that  you  would  come  by  the  way  of  Snow  Hill.  The  people  seem 
80  much  pleased  with  your  discourse  this  day  four  weeks,  that  they  were  truly  anxious 
to  hear  you  again.  In  a  conversation  with  General  Henry  and  Governor  Carroll  to-day, 
they  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  for  the  Rehoboth  congrega- 
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tion,  now  is  the  time:  it  must  not  be  delayed.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  prevails 
in  that  neighbourhood  at  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  •••  towards  us,  whose  jealousy 
is  too  manifest  to  be  concealed.     Under  these  circumstances  what  is  to  be  done  V 

«  « 

The  Presbytery  soon  made  arrangements,  by  which  regular  services  were  estab- 
lished at  Rehoboih ;  and  that  venerable  church  has  ever  since  epjoyed  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.     At  present,  Rehoboth  and  Lewes  form  one  pastoral  charge. — C.  V.  R. 


Hfnitm  mi  Criticism. 


Thbir  Yibitb  to  Madagascar,  in  1853,  1854,  1856.  Including  a  Journey  to  the 
Capital;  with* Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country  and  of  the  present 
Civilization  of  the  People.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  F.H.S.,  author  of"  Poly- 
nesian Researches."  Illustrated  with  wood-cuts  from  Photographs,  &c.  New  York, 
1859  :  Harper  k  Brothers.     8vo.  pp.  514. 

Madagascar  is  an  island  of  great  interest  in  its  relations  to  Christi- 
anitj.  There,  martyrs  have  fallen ;  there,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  en- 
during a  great  fight  of  afflictions;  there,  a  Christian  prince,  the  son  of  a 
persecuting  heathen  Queen,  is  heir  apparent  to  the  throne;  there,  multi- 
tudes are  t-o  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

<<  The  Island  of  Madagascar,  extending  over  an  area  larger  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  and  inhabited  by  more  than  three 
millions  of  people,  has  at  different  periods  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
chief  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  only  since  our 
possession  of  Mauritius,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  entered  into  between  the  late  king  Radama  and  the  Governor  of 
Mauritius  in  1817,  that  our  own  countrymen  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  island  or  its  inhabitants. 

<^  In  their  treaty  with  Radama,  whom  the  English  chose  to  regard  as 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  country,  they  sought  chiefly  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  king  and  his  chiefs  for  the  loss 
which  this  measure  would  entail  upon  them,  and  to  secure  their  co-opera- 
tion in  rendering  it  effectual,  an  annual  payment  was  made  by  the  British 
government  to  the  king. 

^^  Missionaries  from  the  London  Missionary  Society  reached  the  coast 
of  Madagascar  in  1818 ;  and,  after  the  treaty  with  the  British  govern- 
ment had  been  finally  ratified  in  1820,  they  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king,  who  appeared  stillmore  delighted 
when  they  were  followed  by  a  number  of  intelligent  men  sent  out  by  the 
same  society  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  most 
useful  arts.  The  strange  and  somewhat  complex  language  of  the  people 
was  acquired  by  the  missionaries,  who  introduced  an  alphabet  into  the 
language,  arranged  its  grammar^  prepared  elementary  books,  and  trans- 
lated the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  native  tongue. 

"  In  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  teachers  at  the 
capital,  not  fewer  than  10,000  or  15,000  of  the  natives  had  learned  to 
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read,  many  of  them  also  to  write,  and  a  few  had  also  made  some  slight 
progress  in  Eoglish,  at  the  same  time  that  a  number  professed  themnelves 
Christians.  Within  the  same  period,  among  the  1000  or  1500  joaths 
who  had  been  placed  as  apprentices  under  the  missionary  artisans,  some 
had  been  taught  to  work  in  iron,  which  abounds  in  the  country;  others 
had  been  trained  to  be  carpenters,  builders,  tanners,  curriers,  shoe- 
makers, etc. 

'^  The  treaty  between  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  aud  the  king  Radama  is  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  modern  history  of 
Madagascar. 

"To  his  own  people,  Radama's  reign  was  one  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, though  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Fie  was  a  ruler  greatly 
in  advance  of  his  time  and  bis  people ;  but  he  died  in  the  year  1828,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  the  enlightening  and  humanizing  influ- 
ences which  were  so  full  of  promise  for  the  nation  appear  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  terminated  with  his  life.  The  amiable  and  intelligent 
Prince  Rakatobe,  eldest  son  of  Radama's  eldest  sister^  was  nominated  by 
the  king  successor  to  the  throne,  but  on  the  death  of  Radama  he  was 
assassinated,  and  the  present  ruler  was  raised  to  the  supreme  authority. 
For  a  time  the  schools  and  the  religious  teaching  of  the  missionaries  were 
allowed,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
was  changed.  The  influence  of  the  idol-keepers,  and  of  the  supporters  of 
■  divination  and  other  superstitions  of  the  country,  was  soon  restored  to  its 
former  supremacy.  In  1835  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
any  of  the  Malagasy  was  prohibited ;  it  was  also  required  that  all  Christian 
books  should  be  given  up  to  the  government,  and  in  1836  the  missiona- 
ries and  their  excellent  coadjutors,  the  Christian  artisans,  departed  from 
the  island. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  missionaries  left  the  capital  in  1836,  before  a  number 
of  persons  suspected  of  being  Christians  were  required  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence by  drinking  the  Tangena,  or  poison-water,  which  to  many  of 
them  proved  fatal. 

"In  the  following  year  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  were 
accused  of  reading  religious  books  and  uniting  in  Christian  worship.  Seve- 
ral of  these  were  severely  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  unredeem- 
able slavery;  and  one  devoted  Christian  woman,  Rasalama,  was  put  to 
death. 

"  Among  others  over  whose  minds  the  pretended  power  of  the  idols 
had  ceased  to  operate  was  the  queen's  son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
In  1846,  after  much  conference  with  some  of  the  Christians,  this  youthful 
prince  was  induced  to  renounce  the  superstitions  of  his  country.  He  soon 
afterward  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  to  which  he  is  himself  the  subject  of  religious  influ- 
ence, he  has  ever  since  proved  a  generous,  kind,  and  faithful  friend  to 
the  Christians.'' 

Various  seasons  of  persecution  have  been  endured  by  the  Christians  of 
Madagascar,  especially  in  1837,  1842,  and  1849. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  a  volume  of  much  re- 
search and  of  varied  interest.  The  embellishments  and  illustrations  add 
much  to  its  valu&;  and  we  trust  that  the  worthy  publishers  will  meet 
with  an  ample  reward.  r^^^^^T^ 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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First  Thihob  ;  ob,  the  Dsvblopmbnt  or  Chubor  Life.  By  Baroit  Stow,  D.D^ 
author  of  "  Christian  Broiherhood,"  &c.  Boston,  1859,  Gould  &  Lincoln.  lOnao. 
pp.  282. 

Db.  Brow's  volume  on  "  First  Things"  is  instractiye  and  interesting  in 
its  subjects  and  their  general  treatment.  Evangelical  in  all  his  habits  of 
thought,  the  venerable  D6etor  has  given  to  the  Church  treasures  which 
will  be  dealt  out  for  the  benefit  of  thousands  of  starving  souls.  Although 
Dr.  Spring  has  published  a  volume  with  nearly  the  same  title,  there  is 
little  correspondence  in  the  topics  brought  to  view.  Whilst  Dr.  Spring's 
work  is  more  ornate  in  style  and  elaborate  in  thought,  Dr.  Stow's  is  more 
adapted  to  the  mass  of  Christian  readers.  It  contains  within  a  small  com- 
pass the  vigorous  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  attractiv^e  and  endearing 
themes  of  Gospel  history. 


Christian  Brothbrhood  ;  a  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln.  By  Babon  Stow, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Rowe  Street  Church.  Boston,  1859,  Gould  &  Lincoln.  18mo. 
pp.  208. 

A  BOOK  on  this  delightful  subject  comes  appropriately  from  the  pen  of 
a  good  man,  and  of  an  old  man.  We  may  add  that  we  are  glad  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  Baptist  minister.  There  have  been,  of  late,  so  many 
signs  of  ezclusivism  on  the  part  of  our  close  communion  brethren,  and  so 
much  splashing  in  the  waters  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  that  it  is  indeed  re- 
freshing to  stand  on  the  terra  Jirma  of  Christian  brotherhood,  face  to  face 
with  a  man  of  God.  The  true  principles  of  Christian  fellowship  are  ex- 
hibited by  this  honoured  father  in  the  Church  with  a  simplicity,  clearness, 
and  force,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  their  impression  upon  the  reader. 
Christians  of  different  denominations  have  yet  to  learn  to  give  and  t<ike; 
to  give  freely  and  take  graciously^  We  can  easily  meet  our  Baptist  breth- 
ren in  the  water,  but  do  not  yet  perceive  the  necessity  of  going  vnder  it. 
If  that  time  should  ever  come,  we  think  we  could  go  even  under  the  water 
without  regarding  it  so  much  of  a  "  cross."  Christian  ordinances  arc  privi- 
leges rather  than  crosses.  In  the  days  of  early  Gospel  history,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  baptism  was  frequently  administered  in  the  Jordan — not  by 
dipping  or  immersion,  but  by  pouring  or  sprinkling.  However  that  may 
be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  views  among  Christians  on  this 
and  other  points,  the  great  principles  of  Christian  brotherhood  remain 
clear  and  unchangeable.  We  trust  that  a  rich  blessing  may  accompany 
the  work  of  Dr.  Stow,  and  that  all  Churches  may  derive  benefit  from  his 
paterual  counsels  and  Christian  suggestions. 


Esther,  thk  Hebrew-Persian  Queen.    By  the  Rev.  William  A.  Scott,  DJ)^  of 
.San  Francisco.     H.  H.  Bancroft  &Co.  San  Francisco,  1859. 

Dr.  Scott  honours  the  press ;  and  in  two  ways.  He  not  only  considers 
the  press  an  instrumentality  of  serving  God  and  advancing  his  kingdom, 
but  he  really  contributes  admirable  works  for  the  pcess  to  disseminate. 
The  Giant  Judge  of  last  year  is  followed  by  Queen  Esther  this  year ;  and 
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we  trust  that  the  active  Doctor  will  at  least  send  oat  one  volume  per  an- 
nnm. 

Dr.  Scott  throws  his  mind  thoroughly  into  his  subject,  identifies  him- 
self with  Esther's  times,  and  with  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  day, 
and  he  seems  even  to  have  caught  a  sight  of  the  lovely  Queen  and  her 
good  uncle  Mordecai,  and  of  the  great  Artaxerzes  Longimanus,  and  of 
Haman  hanging  upon  the  gallows.  It  is  a  great  thing,  in  these  days  of 
stereoscopic  views,  to  find  a  writer  who  reaches  back  into  history,  camera 
oUeura  in  hand,  and  who  knows  how  to  paint  his  views  with  the  most 
natural  and  exquisite  colors.  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Scott's  great  charms  as 
an  historical  writer.  Besides,  his  Hebrew- Persian  Queen  contains  a  mul- 
titude of  discussions,  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  simple  nar- 
rative. If  at  first  sight  the  volume  may  seem  a  little  too  much  expanded, 
no  reader  will  wish  that  its  materials  had  been  reduced  or  its  illustrations 
contracted.  Throughout  this  eminently  practical  book  of  Esther,  Dr.  Scott 
enforces  its  true  lessons.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  great  practical  ends 
of  the  sacred  narrative,  but  presses  them  with  pastoral  effectivoness  upon 
the  reader. 

There  are  twenty-one  chapters  in  the  volume ;  and  nothing  is  omitted, 
either  of  research,  of  exegesis,  of  illustration,  or  of  practical  comment,  that 
ean  properly  exalt  this  precious  portion  of  the  Word  of  Ood. 


RoBBKT  AND  Harold,  OF  the  Young  Marooners  on  the  Florida  Coast  By  F.  R.  Gould- 
IHG,  of  Georgia.  With  a  Map  and  Ilhistrations.  Seventh  Thousand.  William  8. 
k  Alfred  Martien.  606  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  always  considered  "  The  Young  Marooners"  as  one  of  the  best 
volumes  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  children.  It  is  written  with 
great  ingenuity  and  ability ;  and  stores  of  learning  are  opened  with  a  wise 
and  liberal  hand.  Few  youth  will  not  take  an  interest  in  this  excellent 
little  wo/'k. 


More  About  Jbsus.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  By  the  author  of  **  Peep  of 
Day,"  "  Reading  without  Tears/'  etc.  New  York,  1859,  Harper  &  Brothers.  Square 
18nio.  pp.  216.     For  sale  by  Parry  &  McMillan,  Philadelphia. 

Who  does  more  good  than  the  writer  who  can  commend  Jesus  to  little 
children  ?  A  peep  of  eternal  day  is  a  soul-sight  that  often  dates  its  origin 
to  just  such  books  as  this.  Let  it  circulate  in  our  families.  There  is  a 
blessing  in  lessons  about  Jesus. 


The  Lira  of  Nobth  American  Insxcts.  By  B.  Jaeger,  late  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Botany  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  assisted  by  H.  C.  Preston,  M.D.  With 
numerous  illustTations  fVom  specimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1869.  12mo.  pp.  319.     For  sale  by  Parry  &  McMillan. 

Nature  presents  unnumbered  attractions  to  young  students;  and  its 
objects  and  scenes  are  most  fascinating.  Even  an  insect  teems  with  trea- 
sures of  knowledge,  and  glorifies  the  workmanship  of  God.  This  volume 
on  the  life  of  North  American  Insects  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
department  of  natural  history.  ^8 
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Adam  Beds.    By  George  Elliot.    New  York :  Harper  k  Brotberr.    Philadelphia: 
Parry  &  McMillan. 

This  novel  is  beyond  the  range  of  our  reading ;  and  we  can  only  an- 
nounce, it  as  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Harper. 


A  Quaktbr-Centurt  Sermon.  Delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Butler,  on 
Sabbath,  January  2,  1859.  By  the  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.D.  Pittsburg:  W.  S. 
Haven.     1859. 

It  is  well  to  take  a  review  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  About  two-thirds 
of  mankind  do  not  live  as  long  as  that ;  and  few  pastors,  however  old  they 
may  be,  remain  in  the  same  pastoral  charge  fpr  twenty-five  years.  Dr. 
Young  has  remained  at  his  important  post  during  this  long  period,  and 
few  pastors  have  been  more  blessed  with  ingatherings  of  the  flock  and 
with  general  prosperity  in  the  field.  The  sermon  abounds  in  good  things 
and  in  interesting  details.     We  give  an  extract  from  the  beginning : — 

<<  Twenty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since,  in  this  house,  I  was 
solemnly  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
installed  as  your  pastor.  It  was  to  me  an  interesting  hour.  It  was  the 
consummation  of  long-cherished  hopes.  It  was  a  prize  for  which  I  had 
long  toiled,  to  be  made  a  minister  of  Christ.  It  was  an  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  pious  parents,  now  in  heaven,  whose  highest  ambition  for  their 
son  was,  that  he  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

'^  In  view  of  taking  the  charge  of  this  church,  I  felt  that  a  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  me  to  which  before  I  had  been  a  stranger ;  and  ever 
since, .this  sense  of  responsibility  has  at  times  come  home  to  my  heart 
with  oppressive  weight.  IJie  care  of  souls.  Who  can  estimate  its  vast 
importance  7 

<<  That  voice  has  long  been  silent  in  death,  which  said  to  me  in  the 
charge  of  that  day,  these  words :  '  Dear  brother,  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
indeed  to  have  immortal  souls  committed  to  your  care.  Shepherds  of  old 
time  were  forthcoming  for  the  sheep  committed  to  them.  Christ,  the 
great  Shepherd,  is  forthcoming  to  his  Father  for  all  his  sheep,  and  you, 
dear  sir,  must  be  accountable  to  Christ  for  these  sheep,  if  any  of  them 
perish  through  your  default.'  Such  were  the  words  of  father  Bracken, 
whose  hands  were  first  laid  upon  my  head  that  day,  and  who  made  the 
solemn  ordaining  prayer.  Of  the  clerical  members  of  that  Presbytery 
that  then  ordained  and  installed  me,  but  three  remain  to  the  present. 
Abraham  Boyd,  Cyrus  Kiggs,  Beid  Bracken,  John  Beddick,  John  Core, 
Bobert  McGarraugh,  Hezekiah  May  (not  then  present),  and  John  Glenn, 
have  all  gone  to  their  final  reward.  John  Munson,  John  Coulter,  and 
John  Moore,  still  survive. 

<<Then  I  took  my  position  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  Presbytery, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  roll.  Now  it  stands  above  all  but  two,  thirteen  being 
younger  than  I.  Then  I  was  a  stranger  in  this  land.  The  faces  that 
appeared  in  the  sanctuary  were  new  to  me.  My  coming  was  an  experi- 
ment. Now,  I  can  look  around,  and  everywhere  behold  faces  with  which 
I  have  loDff  been  familiar.     '  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people.' 

''  It  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  be  separated  from 
their  natural  relations.     Like  the  sons  of  Levi  of  old,  they  are  divided  in 
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Jacob  and  scattered  m  Israel.  Their  borne  is  not  among  the  friends  of 
their  joath.  But  when,  after  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  the  minister  finds 
himself  in  his  first  and  only  charge,  he  can  say,  notwithstanding  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  from  natural  kindred,  ^  1  dwell 
among  mine  own  people/  He  becomes  so  identified  with  his  charge,  that 
the  aged  seem  to  him  as  parents,  and  the  youth  as  his  sons  and  daughters ; 
while  he  can  stretch  forth  his  hands  towards  his  fellow  Christians,  with 
whom  he  has  so  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  and  say,  in  the  language  of 
bis  Divine  Master,  'Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  V  " 


A  Sbbmoh  Preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Decemlier 
1,  1858,  on  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  R^v.  Edward  W.  Condict.  By  David 
Ibvisg,  Pastor.     1859. 

This  is  an  excellent  Discourse  on  Death.  Mr.  Irving  first  shows  how 
death  is  conquered,  or  swallowed  up.  Secondly,  for  whom  is  this  victory 
achieved.  And  thirdly,  the  glory  of  the  future  triumph  of  believers. 
This  victory  will  be  conspicuous,  perfect,  and  eternal. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Condict  was  a  native  of  Morristown,  greatly  be- 
loved. He  joined  the  Church  in  1850,  was  recently  licensed  and  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  early  called  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  militant  to  the  glory  of  the  one  triumphant. 


The  Romamcb  and  its  Hbro.     By  the  author  of  "  Magdalen  Staford."  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1859. 

Every  romance  must  have  its  Hero,  just  as  much  as  "  Hamlet"  must 
hkve  its  Prince  of  Denmark.  What  sort  of  a  hero  belongs  to  this  romance 
we  cannot  affirm.  We  advise  our  readers  to  attend  to  realities  rather  than 
romances,  and  to  be  heroes  in  well-doing  and  in  endurance. 


Fbahk  Elliott,  or  Wells  in  the  Desert.  By  Jambs  Challen,  author  of  the  "  Gave 
of  Machpelah,"  "  Christian  Morals,"  &c.  Philadelphia :  James  Challen  &  Sou.  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston,  1859. 

This  is  a  religious  story,  and  it  opens  with  a  discussion  on  Baptism 
txstween  a  Methodist  circuit-rider  and  an  Immersionist.     Other  more  im- 

Krtant  religious  topics  are  afterwards  introduced.     The  book  appears  to 
written  in  a  good  spirit ;  but  we  have  not  read  it  sufficiently  to  author- 
ize us  to  give  any  further  account  of  it. 


Cbkistjan  Mobals.     By  Jahis  Challkk,  author  of  the  ''  Gospel  and  its  Elements," 
&c.     Philadelphia :  James  Challen  &  Son,  1859. 

Wx  have  read  this  popular  and  practical  treatise  on  Morals  with  interest 
and  satisfaction.     ^'Thus  saith  the  Lord"  is  the  standard  to  which  Mr. 
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Challen  adheres  in  bis  dificassions.  In  teaching  morals,  our  author 
preaches  powerful  sermons,  and  inculcates  Ditine  truth  with  serious  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Challen  has  treated  his  subjects  generally  with  prudence  as 
well  as  ability ;  and  although  the  volume  is  unpretending  as  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise,  it  has  the  seeds  of  the  best  philosophy  the  world  has  ever 
known,  namely,  of  the  Bible. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Challen's  book  will  show  its  general 
purposes  and  plans  : — 

'<  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  Christian  Morality  has  its  foundation  in  our  relations  to  God  and  to 
our  fellow-men,  made  in  his  image.  The  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  are  our  only  safe  and  infallible 
rule ;  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  our  only  true  and  perfect  model.  With 
these  guides  and  with  this  standard  we  need  not  err;  and  in  following 
them,  we  shall  attain  the  highest  perfection  of  which  our  natures  are  ca- 
pable, and  secure  the  end  of  our  being,  by  becoming  holy  as  Grod  is  holy, 
and  consequently  happy. 

'<  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  should  command  our  pro- 
foundest  attention.  Indeed,  no  other  should  claim  a  higher  regard  from 
us  as  disciples  of  the  Great  Teacher.  And  as  presented  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  life  of  Christ,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  dry  and  specu- 
lative, like  many  of  the  themes  discussed  by  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modem.  It  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  duties,  growing  out  of 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men,  not  in  the  Church  only,  but  also  in  the 
world ;  and  also  the  duties  which  each  man  owes  to  himself,  under  God, 
as  a  responsible  being,  and  as  an  aspirant  after  immortajity,  and  an  heir 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

<'  Though  Christian  Morality  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those  acts  of 
worship  which  are  usually  embraced  under  the  head  of  Religion,  yet  it 
cannot  easily  be  separated  from  them — the  one  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  other.  The  tree  and  the  fruitage  are  not  one  and  the  same;  yet  the 
latter  has  not  its  growth  without  the  former. 

'*  A  religion  without  morality  is  of  no  value  either  to  the  man  or  his 
neighbour;  and  a  morality  without  religion,  though  it  may  be  of  service 
to  society,  will  prove  of  no  permanent  value  to  the  individual,  inasmuch 
as  it  may,  to  some  extent,  exist  without  any  reference  to  God,  and  the 
higher  purposes  of  our  being.'' 


PBNMSTLVikNIA  JOUBNAL  OJi  P&I80N  DlBOIPUNE. 

This  is  a  sterling  Quarterly,  edited  with  much  good  sense,  kindliness, 
and  tact.  It  vindicates  the  policy  of  solitary  confinement,  and  is  generally 
on  the  right  side.  It  brings  forth  "things  new  and  old,"  belabours  em- 
piricism, looks  upon  man  in  his  true  condition  of  sin  and  misery,  and 
seeks  righteous  measures  for  his  reformation.  We  have  always  admired 
the  self-relying  sedateness  and  ingenious  ability  with  which  the  Editor 
opens  his  battery,  offensive  and  derensive ;  and  he  commands  a  long  range 
and  uses  unerring  projectiles.  A  wide  field  is  opened  for  usefulness  in 
the  department  of  Prison  Discipline  for  men  of  sense  and  religion ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  there  is  a  valuable  Quarterly  set  for  thagiefence  of  the 
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Tn  PooE  GiBX  AMD  THB  Tbub  Wohax  ;  Or  Elementa  of  Woman's  Success,  drawn 
from  the  Life  of  Mary  Lyon  and  others.  By  William  M.  Tiiatsr.  Boston :  Goald 
k  Lincoln,  1859. 

The  plan  of  this  iDteresting  book  is  to  bold  up  Mary  LyoD  as  the  lead- 
ing character,  around  which  arc  grouped  a  large  number  of  incidents  from 
the  lives  of  other  distinguished  women,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
certain  elements  of  female  character,  and  of  making  the  book  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  young.  A  poor  girl  may  make  a  true  woman,  and  is  more 
likely  to  become  so  than  a  rich  girl.  God's  compensations  are  marvellous. 
Providence  favours  the  middle  classes.  Temptation  is  the  ruin  of  multi- 
tudes of  rich  girls  who  learn  to  idolize  fashion,  to  waste  their  time,  to  be- 
come extravagant  in  dress,  and  to  neglect  their  souls.  Superficial  views  of 
edncation  prevail  in  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  especially 
where  the  rich  are  trained.  A  wholesale  merchant  importer,  addressing 
a  Female  Education  Society,  said  :  *'  You  have  got  hold  of  a  great  matter. 
I  hope  you  will  succeed.  The  women  are  wrong,  sir.  They  are  not  edu- 
cated right.  They  are  going  to  bankrupt  the  country,  unless  there  is  a 
change.  More  is  thought  of  show  than  substance.  We  pay  scores  of 
millions  annually  for  ladies'  ornaments  which  are  of  no  use.  We  are  pay- 
ing more  duties  on  artificial  flowers  than  on  railroad  iron.  Qod  help  you 
to  elevate  the  position  and  the  aim  of  woman  !" 

This  volume  would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  flowers  and  railroad  iron 
in  the  world  if  its  female  readers  would  practise  its  suggestions  of  truth 
and  soberness.  The  author  has  placed  the  community  under  obligations 
to  him  for  this  production. 


€^t  SHlgiouB  $8orlb. 


OUR  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

The  catalogues  of  four  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  have  reached  us.  With  the  reported  numbers  in  the  other 
one,  which  we  have  placed  last  on  the  list,  the  number  of  students  is  as 
follows : — 

Princeton,  N.  J., 181 

Alleghany,  Pa., 129 

Danville,  Ky., 47 

Columbia,  S.  C, 42 

Union,  Va., 17 

Total, 416 

Of  this  number,  two  at  Princeton  and  five  at  Alleghany  are  Resident 
Graduates.     Out  of  the  whole  number  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen,  no 
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less  than  one  hnndred  and  twenty-four  are  from  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  number  of  students  within  the  natural  limits  of  the  proposed  North- 
western Seminary,  is  the  following,  on  the  catalogues  of  the  three  first 
Seminaries  on  the  list : — 

Michigan.  Indlona.  Illinoif.  Missouri.  Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Total. 
Princeton,  .3  10  4  6  6  1         29 

Alleghany,  .  2  11  2  6 

Danville,  .  2  16  19 

Total,  .3  14         6         11  6  4        44 

The  four  catalogues  also  show  the  following  results : — 

New  Euglaud.       New  York,  South  and   West  and   Foreign. 

N.  J.,  and  Penn.  Southwest.  Northwest. 
Princeton,            .7                    116  17  38  3 

Alleghany,  .1  74  9  41  4 

Colambia,  .  2  40 

Danville,  .  4  81  12 

Total,  .8  196  97  91  7 

Union  estimated,  2  15 

8  198  112.  91  7 

Placing  Missouri  with  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  total  number  of 
T^ieological  students  from  the  slave-holding  States  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  from  the  non-slaveholding  States  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 

The  greatest  number  from  any  one  State  is  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Theological  students.  Ohio  has  forty- 
eight;  New  York  forty-seven  j  New  Jersey  twenty-eight;  South  Carolina 
twenty ;  Indiana  fourteen ;  Kentucky  thirteen,  &o. 


LONG  PASTORATES. 

Thk  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  longest  pastorates  in  the 
several  New  England  States,  among  the  Congregational  clergy.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  years  of  the  pastorates : — 

Maine.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Connecticut. 
44 
41 
37 
34 
29 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  we  know  of  no  pastorate  of  longer  duration 
than  that  of  Dr.  Spring,  which  is  nearly  half  a  century. 
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STATISTICS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  CONGREGATIONAL- 

ISTS. 

The  following  table  is  from  the  Congregational  Journal,  which  paper 
has  compiled  it  from  the  minutes  of  the  several  Congregational  bodies  in 
New  England : — 

Churches.    Ministers.    Members.    Absent.    Additional.    RemainiDg. 


Maine, 

244 

201 

17,842     2,563 

1,855 

89 

New  Hampshire 

,  189 

191 

18,231     3,470 

1,826 

1,095 

Vermont, 

190 

195 

16,687     2,476 

1,120 

811 

Massachusetts, 

480 

650 

69,175  10,614 

5,020 

3,171 

Connecticnt, 

280 

220 

38,e09     1,188 

1,691 

1,495 

Rhode  Island, 

23 
1410 

21 

1378 

3,264    . 

Total, 

164,099  22,301 

11,512 

7,470 

Bjr  adding  the  absentees,  the  most  of  whom  are  probably  residing  in 
New  England,  there  is  a  membership  of  186,400,  of  whom  about  49,700 
are  males.  The  additions  were  4042  more  than  the  removals.  The  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  States  except  Vermont^  are  for  the  year  closing  June, 
1858.     Those  of  Rhode  Island  are  taken  from  the  last  year  book. 


ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  PRESBYTERY  OP  SIAM,  AT 

BANGKOK. 

This  new  Presbytery  was  duly  constituted  on  the  1st  of  September  last. 
A  missionary,  writing  to  the  Record,  says :  "  We  deemed  ourselves  privi- 
leged to  extend  the  organization  of  our  beloved  Church  into  the  heathen 
realms,  by  constituting  a  Presbytery  here  in  this  stronghold  of  Buddhism ; 
looking  rather,  we  admit,  forward  to  the  day  when  ^  the  little  one  shall 
become  a  thousand,'  than  to  aught  In  the  existing  state  of  things  among 
the  people  around  us.''  The  JPresbytery  is  composed  of  the  following 
persons,  viz. :  Rev.  S.  Mattoon  and  Rev.  S.  R.  House,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  New  York  j  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Beaver,  Pa.;  and 
Rev.  D.  McGilvary,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  N.  C. 


CANDIDATES  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Thc  Churchman,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  relative  to  the  "  So- 
ciety for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry"  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  says: — 

*'  Thc  statistics  of  the  Church  show  that  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  instead  of  increasing,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
Church  and  the  increase  of  our  population,  is  actually  diminishing.  The 
pamphlet  before  us  states  that  it  is  but  little  larger  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  yet  since  then,  the  number  of  our  communicants  andjpa- 
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ishes  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  population  of  the  country  hsus  probably 
increased  over  six  millions.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  the 
number  has  been  smaller  than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the  ten  years 
previous.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  gradual  falling  off  from  1844  to 
1850.  From  1850  to  1856,  the  reports  to  the  General  Convention  show 
a  gradual  increase.  But  from  IS 56  to  the  present  time,  according  to  re- 
cent ofiBcial  statistics,  there  has  been  another  falling  off,  so  that  there  are 
not  as  many  candidates  now  (February,  1859)  as  there  were  when  the 
last  General  Convention  met,  though  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  an 
absolute  gain  of  about  nine  thousand  communicants  and  two  hundred 
parishes. 


BAPTIST.  VIEWS  OF  COMMUNION. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  views  of  the  Watchman  and  Re- 
flectai',  on  Church  Communion  : — 

''  We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  principles  of  communion,  which 
form  a  part  of  Baptist  polity.  This  reluctance  springs  from  deep-rooted 
convictions,  from  long  and  patient  reflection. 

"  1 .  The  change  would  be  a  wrcmg^  a  surrender  of  vital  principle.  The 
question  at  issue  is  not  one  of  communion.  It  strikes  deeper,  and  per- 
tains to  the  organization  of  our  churches.  The  stumbling-stone  of  offence 
in  Baptist  polity  is  the  denial  that  our  brethren,  sprinkled  in  infancy,  or 
in  adult  years,  have  been  baptized.  That  conviction  severs  us  from  other 
Christian  bodies  in  Church  relations,  and  at  the  communion  table.  It 
must  be  kept  intact  or  surrendered  without  reserve.  It  cannot  be  given 
up  at  the  Table  and  maintained  in  the  Church. 

"  We  object  to  open  communion,  an  an  error j  a  concession  to  a  dan- 
gerous Uheralism.  The  liberalism  of  the  age  assumes  many  forms,  but  in 
all  alike  it  paralyzes  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church.  Under  the  pre-, 
sence  of  enlightened  views  and  a  wider  charity,  it  aims  to  remove  the  old 
landmarks,  in  doctrine,  and  ethics  and  ordinances.  We  distrust  this  libe- 
ralism in  all  its  forms. 

"  We  object  to  open  communion,  as  afoUy  which  fails  utterly  to  sccun 
the  ends  it  proposes.     It  aims  to  unite  all  Christians  in  a  closer  brother- 
hood, and  to  break  down  the  walls  of  division  between  them.     A  formal 
.  union  at  the  Lord's  table  is  quite  distinct  from  warm  Christian  affection 
and  brotherhood. 

^'  We  are  further  persuaded  that  this  measure,  instead  of  securing  peace, 
would  occasion  disastrous  divisions  and  strifes. 

"  We  hold,  therefore,  intelligently  and  earnestly,  to  the  old  landmarks, 
and  must  oppose  any  tendency  to  open  communion.  Having  deep  con- 
victions of  the  importance  of  Baptist  views  of  the  subjects  and  mode  of 
the  ordinance,  to  the  purity  of  Christian  churches,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  such  views  at  the  Lord's  table  as  well  as  in  church  relations. 
We  dare  not  tamper  with  the  organization  of  the  Church  as  unfolded  in 
the  Gospel.  We  dare  not  open  the  doors  more  widely  than  the  Master 
has  taught." 
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fragments. 


GERMAN  FUNERAL  SONG. 

FROM  Longfellow's  kew  volume  op  poems. 

Come  forth  I  come  on,  with  solemn  song  I 
The  road  is  short,  the  rest  is  long ; 
The  Lord  brought  here,  He  calls  away ! 

Make  no  delay, 
This  home  was  for  a  passing  day. 

Here  in  an  inn  a  stranger  dwelt ; 
Here  joy  and  grief  by  turns  he  felt ; 
Poor  dwelling,  now  we  close  thy  door ! 

Thy  task  is  o'er, 
The  sojourner  returns  no  more. 

Now,  of  a  lasting  home  possessed, 
He  goes  to  seek  a  deeper  rest, 
Good  night !  the  day  was  sultry  here. 

In  toil  and  fear, 
Good  night !  the  night  is  cool  and  clear 

Chime  on,  ye  bells  I  again  begin, 
And  ring  the  Sabbath  morning  in  ; 
The  labourer's  week-day  work  is  done, 

The  rest  begun. 
Which  Christ  has  for  his  people  won ! 

Now  open  to  us,  gates  of  peace  I 
Here  let  the  pilgrim's  journey  cease ; 
Ye  quiet  slumberers  make  room 

In  your  still  home. 
For  a  new  stranger  who  has  come ! 

How  many  graves  around  ns  lie ; 
How  many  homes  are  in  the  sky ; 
Yes,  for  each  saint  doth  Christ  prepare 

A  place  with  care  *, 
Thy  home  is  waiting,  brother,  there. 


Jesus,  thou  reign  est.  Lord,  alone. 
Thou  wilt  return  and  claim  thy  O' 
Come  quickly,  Lord  I  return  agaii 

Amen !  amen  1 
Thine,  seal  us  ever,  now  and  then 


own  ; 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  ON  THE  TRINITY. 

<'I  BELIEVE  that  there  is  God  the  Father;  I  believe  that  there  is  God 
the  Son ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  believe  that 
these  are  three  beings^  with  separate  and  distinct  understandings,  with 
separate  and  distinct  conscience,  with  separate  and  distinct* will.  I  believe 
that  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  have  a  per- 
sonality so  separate  that,  if  the  fact  of  unity  had  not  been  announced,  the 
whole  world  would  have  been  obliged  to  regard  them  as  three  Gods ;  that 
is,  to  believe  in  tri-theism.  I  should  believe  in  tri-theism  did  I  not  find 
the  simple  statement  in  the  Scripture  that  these  three  personal  Gods  are 
one.  I  understand  their  threefold  personality  as  much  as  I  understand 
the  existence  of  three  different  friends.  It  is  the  unity  of  them  that  I  do 
not  understand.  Aforetime,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was,  how  one  could 
be  three.  The  emphasis  was  wrongly  placed.  The  New  Testament  teaches 
three  persons.  In  my  view,  the  unity  of  these  three  is  an  unexplained 
but  positively  stated  fact.  I  believe  that  it  is  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  the  Father,  the  Son,  aqd  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God.  In 
reasoning  upon  this,  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  one  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  three,  nor  that  they  are  three  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  one. 

''  If  a  man  is  passing  by  a  garden,  and  sees  three  stately  trunks,  of  what 
he  supposes  to  be  three  trees,  rising  up  from  behind  the  wall,  and  is  asked 
'How  many  trees  are  there?*  his  reply  would  be  'Three.'  If  the  ques- 
tioner, however,  says,  '  If  you  could  look  behind  the  wall  you  would  find 
that,  aft«r  all,  these  apparently  three  trees  come  together  at  a  point  beyoad 
your  sight,  and  stand  upon  one  root,  and  make  fctut  one  tree,'  the  man 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  statements. 

''  I  do  not  give  this  figure  as  illustrating  the  whole  question  of  the 
Trinity,  but  simply  as  showing  that  a  man  may  understand  one  part  of  a 
proposition  by  his  senses,  and  believe  that  there  is  another  part  which  he 
does  not  see,  or  whose  conditions  he  does  not  understand.  I  hold  that 
the  New  Testament  employs  language  which  would,  beyond  all  question, 
establish  the  truth  of  three  separate  Gods,  were  it  not  also  that  it  speaks 
of  God  as  one.  If  you  ask  me,  *  How  can  three  be  one  ?'  I  would  say 
frankly,  '  I  do  not  know ;  it  has  not  been  revealed.'  *  Why  do  you  believe 
they  are  one  ?'  '  Simply  because  I  find  that  to  be  the  record.'  '  Do  you 
understand  it?'  'I  understand  the  statement  of  the  fact,  but  I  do  not 
understand  the  method  of  the  fact,  or  the  phenomenon  itself.'  '  Are  there, 
then,  no  difficulties  ?'  *  None  to  me ;  because  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to 
penetrate,  by  questions,  within  a  sphere  far  beyond  all  proper  investiga- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  subject,  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  for 
reasoning,  transcend  the  present  reach  of  my  faculties.'  "    . 


THE  POPE'S  TEMPORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  monstrous  confounding  of  the  two  jurisdictions, — the  spiritual  and 
the  civil, — in  the  one  Pontifical  Government, — is  a  fundamental  blow  at 
liberty.  It  is  an  order  of  things  which  has  resulted  all  along  in  hideous 
and  irremediable  wrongs,  and  it  has  now  reached  its  natural  goal  in  the 
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total  rain  of  the  Roman  States,  and  if  suffered  much  longer  to  exist,  will 
assuredly  consummate  the  ruin  of  Continental  Europe. 

1.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  monstrous  oppressions  rising  out  of  the  secu- 
lar branch  of  the  Pontifical  administration. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Pontifical  Qovemment,  that  it  is  the 
government  of  the  world  by  the  Church,  and  for  the  Church,  at  the  very 
outset  inverts  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  good  civil  government.  The 
first  and  direct  aim  of  civil  government,  from  its  very  constitution,  is  the 
temporal  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its  subjects.  We  say  its  fivBt  and 
dirKt  aim.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Church  government.  It  must  seek  the 
temporal  happiness  of  its  subjects  only  secondarily  and  indirectly.  Its 
first  object  is  and  must  be  itself — its  own  continuance  and  advancement; 
for  its  fundamental  dogma  teaches  that  its  temporal  rule  is  subordinate  to 
its  spiritual  rule.  If  it  can  make  its  secondary  end  compatible  with  its 
primary,  well  and  good )  if  not,  it  must  still  pursue  undeviatingly  its  first 
grand  object,  the  advancement  of  the  Church,  to  wit :  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church  is  a  phrase  which,  in  Italy,  simply  means  the  aggran- 
dizement, wealth,  influence,  power  of  the  clergy.  Thus  is  the  Pontifical 
^Government  vitiated  in  its  essence, — antagonistic  from  its  very  constitu- 
tion to  the  temporal  welfare  of  its  subjects. 

Next,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  former,  all  the  posts  of  Government 
are  filled  by  priests.  This  too  grows  out  of  its  fundamental  dogma,  which 
makes  that  government  a  theocracy, — God's  visible  substitute  on  earth, 
—and  so  lawfully  administered  only  when  administered  by  sacerdotal 
men.  The  Ministers  of  the  Sovereign  are  priests;  the  Judges  on  the 
tribunals  are  priests ;  the  men  who  preside  over  the  finances  of  the  State, 
and  who  regulate  its  trading  interests,  are  priests.  Laymen  are  excluded 
from  all  the  public  employments  of  the  country ;  and  not  only  is  this  a 
hurtful  restriction  on  the  talent  at  the  public  disposal,  but  the  theory 
that  "  a  cardinal  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  but  another  form  of  the  infalli- 
bility which  shields  from  punishment,  and  even  from  censure,  every 
servant  of  the  State.  Let  the  mismanagement  or  the  peculation  of  a 
cardinal  be  what  they  may,  he  cannot  be  cashiered,  save  by  his  elevation 
to  a  higher  post  with  a  smaller  salary.  The  wide  door  for  abuse  which 
this  opens  can  easily  be  imagined. 

But  further,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  civil  code  in  the 
Papal  States.  This  is  another  necessary  consequence  of  government  by 
the  Church.  The  subject  there  possesses  no  rights  as  a  citizen ;  whatever 
he  holds,  he  holds  simply  in  his  character  as  a  member  of  the  Church.  If 
he  goes  to  confession,  and  takes  the  sacrament,  he  enjoys  his  property  and 
rights  as  a  subject  of  the  Eoman  States ;  if  he  neglects  his  religious  duties, 
and  falls  out  of  church  membership,  he  becomes  at  once  a  civil  and  spiri- 
tual outlaw,  is  overtaken  by  excommunication,  and  is  stripped  of  every 
right.  All  causes,  too,  must  be  judged  by  canon  law ;  that  is,  by  the 
decretals  and  bulls  of  the  Pope,  which  have  been  accumulating  these 
thousand  years  past,  and  which,  wrapped  up  in  a  dead  language,  confused, 
contradictory,  and  absurd,  the  Roman,  in  despair,  never  thinks  of  reading. 
The  effect  comes  to  be  tKat  there  is  no  code, — causes  are  determined  by 
the  capricious  and  arbitrary  will  of  the  judge.  Justice,  in  the  Papal 
States,  is  an  irresponsible,  lawless  power,  before  whom  innocence  stands 
confounded  and  dumb,  and  wickedness  only  dare  appear  erect. 
As  regards  the  political  justice  of  the  States,  matters  are  ev^ 
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The  Gregorian  code  enaots  that,  in  cases  of  sedition  or  treason,  the  trial 
may  take  place  by  a  commission  nominated  by  the  Pope's  Secretary ;  that 
the  trial  shall  be  secret ;  that  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses,  or  know  their  names ;  and  that  he  may  be  examined  in  prison 
and  by  torture.  The  accused,  according  to  this  barbarous  code,  has  no 
means  of  proving  his  innocence  or  defending  his  life.  This  tribunal  is 
simply  the  Inquisition  -,  and  yet  it  is  by  this  tribunal  that  the  Pope  go- 
verns his  kingdom ;  and  it  is  according  to  this  mode  that  many  thousands 
of  political  prisoners,  these  ten  years  past,  have  had  their  life  and  liberty 
determined.  Under  the  operations  of  this  code,  the  Papal  States  have  be- 
come one  wide,  weltering  mass  of  misery  and  despair.  Crowded  prisons 
meet  you  at  every  turn. 

Another  result  of  this  government  of  civil  society  for  the  good  and  con- 
servation of  the  spiritual  institute,  is  the  jealous  exclusion  of  knowledge. 
The  Church  has  committed  herself  to  certain  dogmas  which  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
to  be  utterly  untenable.  But  the  Church  cannot  resile  from  these  dog- 
mas. She  must  stand  by  them,  or  give  up  the  infallibility,  and  to  give 
up  the  infallibility  is  to  give  up  the  Church.  She  has  no  alternative, 
therefore,  but  to  bar  her  gates  against  light.  In  the  Papal  States  there 
are  no  books ;  there  are  no  schools  of  science ;  there  are  no  schools  of  com- 
mon education,  save  a  few  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  take  care  that 
the  Church  shall  not  take  harm  by  the  instruction  communicated  in  them. 
Thanks  to  the  priesthood,  there  broods  over  Italy  one  unbroken  night,  and 
this  former  mistress  of  arts  and  arms  does  not  now  know  her  letters. 

Another  result  of  this  government  is  the  strict  exclusion  of  trade  from 
the  Papal  States.  Looms,  forges,  workshops,  there  are  none ;  it  is  a  laod 
of  convents,  monasteries,  churches.  The  whole  trade  of  the  country  lies 
overwhelmed  beneath  an  antiquated  tariff  of  prohibitive  duties,  which  looks 
as  if  framed  of  set  purpose  to  crush  the  industry  of  the  people.  We  caD 
give  but  a  single  instance  here,  where  we  might  give  dozens.  Iron  can 
enter  the  Papal  States  only  under  a  duty  which  raises  its  price  to  four 
times  its  cost  in  Britain.  A  more  infatuated  measure  as  regards  the  civi- 
lization of  the  country  could  not  be  easily  imagined  :  and  while  nothing 
can  get  in,  there  is  as  little  to  export.  The  entire  outward  trade  of  the 
Roman  States,  anciently  so  rich,  is  confined  to  a  few  trifling  articles, 
chiefly  of  vertu.  As  regards  the  land,  great  part  of  it  is  inalienably  at- 
tached to  the  Church,  and  lies  unploughed ;  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  is  in  the  same  deplorable  state  with  its  trade.  The  little  money 
the  Romans  do  earn,  they  are  regularly  fleeced  of  by  the  Pontifical  lot- 
tery. Popedom  is  the  land  of  beggardom,  and  all  comes  of  government 
by  canon  law,  which  is  but  another  name  (though  perhaps  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  not  yet  found  it  out)  for  the  Papacy.  The  ruin  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  conceived  of,  and  will  scarce  be  be- 
lieved by  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  Keeping  out  of  view  the  astoundingly 
large  part  of  the  population  in  prison,  and  whose  sufferings  are  of  course 
out  of  sight,  the  country  is  filled  with  idlers,  beggars,  brigands,  men  with 
heavy  looks  and  broken  hearts,  and  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
there  goes  up  to  heaven,  day  and  night,  unceasingly,  a  cry  of  misery. 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  HEATHEN  WOBLD.* 

**  And  a  yision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night.  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia, 
and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." — A0T8  16  : 9. 

DuBiNO  his  personal  ministrj,  our  Saviour  taught  in  the  plainest 
terms  that  his  Gospel  was  intended  for  all  mankind.  He  declared 
that  he  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  In 
unfolding  the  design  and  scope  of  his  mission,  he  employed  language 
which  forbids  all  limitation  or  restriction.  *'I  am  come  a  light 
into  the  world  that  whosoever  believeth  in  me  should  not  abide  in 
darkness."  ''Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden."  ''  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  and  drink."  His  offers 
of  salvation  were  as  broad  as  human  nature,  as  universal  as  the 
disease  and  curse  of  sin;  After  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  before  his  final  departure  from  the  world  and  assumption  of  all 
power  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  as  our  Kingly  Mediator,  he 
commissioned  his  disciples  to  carry  his  Gospel  to  every  creature^ 
According  to  the  record  of  Matthew,  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying,  '*  All  power  is  gi?en  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Oo  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and 
lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Ac- 
cording to  Mark,  he  said  unto  them,  ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 

*  A  Disooarse,  preached  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  Abhbsl  Gbebh  Simontoh, 
Missionary  lo  Brazil,  S.  A.,  before  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  on  April  14th,  1859; 
and  now  published  by  request    This  was  Mr.  S.'8  **Trial  Sermon,"  *-" 
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and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  beliereth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  According  to  Luke,  he  said  unto  them,  ''Thus  it  is 
written  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the 
dead  the  third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem." 

It  is  surprising  that  this  command,  so  explicit  in  its  terms — so 
full  of  authority,  as  coming  from  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth, 
conferring  so  much  honour  and  dignity  upon  his  disciples,  given 
under  such  peculiar  and  impressive  circumstances,  just  before  his 
final  departure,  by  one  who  was  to  them  more  than  a  master,  more 
than  a  friend,  more  than  a  brother,  who  was  all  these,  and  their 
God — it  is  surprising  that  this  command  was  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood and  obeyed.  The  strongest  motives  which  move  the  springs 
of  human  action  and  affection  seem  to  conspire  in  giving  to  these 
last  words  of  Jesus  a  power  of  resistless  authority  and  persuasion. 
As  his  disciples  descended  the  slope  of  Olivet  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  speak  or  think  of  anything 
else  than  their  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  and  his  last  words  of 
blessing  and  command?  IIow  natural  for  them  to  treasure  up  in 
memory  every  word  that  he  uttered,  every  tone  of  his  voice,  his 
every  look  and  gesture,  and  the  slightest  circumstance  of  his  leave- 
taking  and  departure  from  their  sight,  borne  upon  a  white  cloud. 
We  know  the  binding  force  of  the  mere  wish  of  a  dying  frippd. 
What  a  sacred  treasure  are  the  last  memories  of  him.  Eagerly  we 
catch  his  last  words.  Through  the  embalming  power  of  affection 
they  are  first  invested  with  a  meaning  and  sweetness  which  is  not 
their  own,  and  then  deposited  as  a  holy  trust  in  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  memory,  safe  from  the  intrusion  and  profanation  of  a  rude 
and  careless  world.  But  these  last  words  of  Jesus  are  not  only 
the  words  of  a  friend  who  had  loved  them  even  unto  death,  but  of 
their  sovereign  Lord  and  Master.  They  bind  the  conscience  as 
well  as  the  affections.  They  demand  services  arising  from  loyalty 
to  him  as  a  King,  as  well  as  devotion  as  a  friend.  His  language 
is  that  of  command.  His  honour  is  concerned  in  their  obedience. 
The  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  which  brought  him  to  eartb, 
which  induced  him  to  stoop  to  assume  the  form  of  a  servant  and  to 
endure  untold  suffering  and  humiliation,  involved  the  faithfulness 
of  his  disciples.  They,  and  they  only,  were  the  chosen  instruments 
for  subjecting  the  world  to  the  dominion  of  Jesus,  and  causing 
every  knee  to  bow  at  his  name. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  understand  «nd  obey 
this  command  according  to  its  simple  and  broad  import.  They  did 
did  not  see  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  as  free  to  all,  Jew  and 
Gentile  and  Barbarian,  as  the  pure  air  of  heaven ;  that  in  Christ 
every  limitation  and  restriction  had  been  removed,  and  that  the 
way  of  access  to  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  was 
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open  to  every  child  of  Adam.    To  teach  this  lesson  to  the  disci- 
ples, and  to  confirm  them  in  their  belief  in  it,  three  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  visions  were  necessary  at  different  times.     The 
first  was  seen  by  Peter,  when  he  fell  into  a  trance  at  Joppa,  and 
saw  a  curtain  let  down  from  heaven  full  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts.    He  also  heard  a  voice  rebuking  him  for  calling  those 
things  unclean  which  God  had  cleansed.    By  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Peter  understood  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  and 
perceived  of  a  truth  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons.     And 
%tiU  the  Gospel  made  little  progress  among  the  Gentiles.     Most  of 
the  Apostles  confined  their  preaching  to  the  Jews.     An  Apostle 
was  needed  expressly  for  the  Gentiles ;  one  of  broad  views  and 
catholic  spirit,  and  free  from  legal  and  Jewish  prejudices.     Such 
an  one  Saul  of  Tarsus  became  by  the  grace  of  God.     He  was  ex- 
pressly commissioned  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  direct 
and  supernatural  revelation  from  heaven.     My  text  is  the  third 
extraordinary  call  directing  the  Apostles  to  go  to  the  heathen 
world.     In  the  course  of  his  missionary  tour,  Paul  was  approach- 
ing the  boundaries,  the   extreme  western   boundaries  of  Asia. 
Twice  he  attempted  to  turn  his  course  to  the  northward,  in  order 
probably  to  return  to  Antioch,  as  he  had  come.    Even  Paul  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  natural  inclination  to  stay  at  home. 
He  might  well  have  argued  as  we  do  now,  that  there  were  heathen 
enough  at  home,  and  that  it  would  be  early  enough  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope when  Asia  was  converted.     But  the  Spirit  would  not  suffer 
Paul  to  turn  aside  into  Asia.     He  was  led  directly  forward,  until 
he  was  now  in  Troas,  the  renowned  Troy  of  Epic  verse.     Paul, 
the  Christian  hero,  was  in  Troy.     And  in  the  night  he  saw  a 
vision  of  a  man  of  Macedonia,  which  lay  right  opposite  Troas, 
standing  and  praying  him,  saying,  '^  Gome  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us.*'     This  was  Paul's  call  to  Europe.     The  Gospel  had 
never  been  preached  there.     Our  forefathers  were  then  Pagans  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.     They  worshipped  the  gods  of  Thunder  and 
of  War.     They  delighted  in  cruelty,  and  practised  the  barbarities 
of  heathenism.     We  ought,  therefore,  to  recognize  in  that  man  of 
Macedonia  standing  and  appealing  to  Paul  for  help,  a  man  plead- 
ing for  our  fathers,  and  for  us.     In  his  cry,  Gome  over  and  help 
us,  we  should  owe  our  appeal  for  the  great  boon  of  salvation.     If 
Paul  had  neglected  or  disobeyed  this  call, — ^if  he  had  never  en- 
tered Europe,  and  carried  the  Gospel  to  Rome, — if  the  civilization 
and  learning  and  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  not  been  con- 
quered, and  made  tributary  to  the  Gospel,  where  would  we  be 
to-day  ?    Do  we  owe  nothing  to  missions  7    To  Paul  the  missionary  ? 
Does  it  become  us  to  debate  the  duty  or  propriety  of  missions  ? 
Methinks  if  we  will  only  look  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  digged, — to  the  forests  of  Germany,  or  the  bleak  hills  of 
Britain,  and  see  our  forefathers  of  1800  years  ago  returned  from  , 
a  successful  foray,  devouring  raw  flesh,  and  paying  their  vows  to 
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the  god  of  War,  feasting  him  with  many  a  haman  victim,  and  re* 
galing  his  ears  with  rude  and  deafening  music,  it  is  argument 
enough  for  missions,  plain  enough  to  be  understood,  and  conclnenTe 
enough  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all.  And  jet,  in 
spite  of  the  incongruity  of  such  an  attempt,  and  by  us,  as  to  prove 
the  duty  of  our  Church  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  it  is  yet 
necessary  to  be  done.  The  Church  now,  just  as  in  Paul's  day,  is 
so  prone  to  conclude  that  her  work  is  at  home,  and  only  at  home, — 
so  prone  to  abuse  the  injunction  to  begin  at  Jerusalem, — so  lol^ 
to  cross  the  narrow  straits  which  separate  one  continent  from 
another,  that  she  will  not  do  her  duty,  she  will  not  obey  her  Master's 
plain  command  in  his  Word,  until  she  hears  extraordinary  voices 
and  visions,  until  her  ministers  are  thrown  into  trances,  or  find 
every  attempt  to  turn  aside  from  that  course  which  leads  directly 
to  the  heathen  world  hindered  by  a  drawn  sword  in  the  way,  until 
they  hear,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  pitiful  cry  of 
the  heathen.  Come  over  and  help  us. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  such  an  extraordinary  call  does 
now  actually  come  to  us  Arom  the  heathen  world.  Not  in  trances 
or  visions — by  sights  or  sounds — ^not  by  bodily  appearances  or 
spiritual  mediums — the  day  of  miracles  is  past — ^but  by  other 
modes  equally  convincing  and  conclusive.  I  fully  believe  that  Grod 
in  his  Word,  by  his  Providence  and  by  his  Spirit,  is  now  making  as 
clear  to  his  Church  its  duty  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  as 
he  did  to  Paul  in  Troas  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  over  into  Mace- 
donia. 

I.  God's  Word  gives  us  a  clear  call  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  It 
does  not  give  the  slightest  authority  for  the  broad  discrimination 
usually  made  between  the  home  and  foreign  field.  It  tells  us  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  sinners — ^that  his  Gospel  is  adapted  for 
man — for  mankind  of  every  nation  or  tribe,  colour  or  complexion  ; 
that  it  is  designed  for  all,  and  that  it  has  been  given  to  a  few  in 
trust  for  all.  Christ  said  unto  his  disciples:  Te  are  the  light  of 
the  world,  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth-^go  preach  my  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  This  is  the  broad  seal  and  stamp  that  authen- 
ticates every  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  as  plainly 
legible  upon  the  commission  of  the  missionary  in  the  heart,  of 
Africa  as  upon  that  of  any  home  pastor.  There  is  no  ante- 
cedent probability  against  the  claims  of  the  foreign  field — ^if  men 
would  only  listen  and  let  God  speak.  If  we  could  only  really 
come  to  the  Word  of  God  with  the  simple  purpose  of  being  taught 
of  Him,  how  would  our  boasted  wisdom  in  choosing  between  fields 
of  labour — ^in  lavishing  care  and  labour  and  expense  upon  one  little 
corner  of  the  Master's  vineyard — sending  a  single  labourer  there 
and  withholding  all  attention  from  a  large  extent  of  the  whole — 
be  seen  to  be  our  folly  and  sin.  Can  we  tell  whether  this  planting 
shall  prosper,  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good?  Are 
we  to  interpret  his  commands,  given  in  the  most  absolute  terms, 
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not  according  to  their  plain  import,  bat  according  to  expediency? 
limiting  what  is  unlimited,  and  discriminating  where  he  has  put  no 
difierence-^'Saying,  Stay  here,  and  Go  not  there,  when  He  says,  Gto 
everywhere  ?  Bat  besides  the  constant  call  of  God's  Word  pro- 
daiming  from  age  to  age  the  aniversality  of  the  Gospel  offer,  and 
binding  the  ministers  of  Christ  equally  to  preach  it  everywhere,  it 
contains  in  another  form  a  call  like  the  voice  of  a  war  trumpet 
sonnding  for  battle,  waxing  louder  and  loader  as  time  rolls  on. 
This  call  is  found  in  the  voice  of  prophecy.  It  discriminates  in 
favour  of  the  heathen  world.  That  voice  speaks  of  a  day  when 
^^Zion  shall  be  the  joy  of  all  the  earth/'  When  ^^the  glory  of 
God  shall  rise  upon  her,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  her  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising.''  '^  A  little  one  snail 
become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation."  ^^  At  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess" 
Him  as  Lord.  Before  this  can  take  place  we  are  assured  that  the 
Gospel  must  be  published  among  all  nations.  Bat  the  knowledge 
of  God  cannot  fill  the  earth  unless  Christ  be  everywhere  preached ; 
for  how  can  they  know  unless  they  hear,  how  can  they  hear  witb- 
out  a  preacher,  and  how  can  any  one  preach  unless  he  be  sent  ? 
How  argent,  then,  our  duty  to  prepare  for  our  Lord's  coming.  He  tar- 
ries because  the  world  is  not  ready  for  his  comiug.  His  graoiooa 
purposes  wait  in  the  sluggish  movements  of  his  Church.  One  age 
rolls  down  the  accumulated  burden  of  its  undischarged  obligations 
upon  the  next  age.  The  past  is  urgent  upon  the  present.  If  the 
Gharch  has  slumbered  long  after  the  sun  had  risen  in  the  east — if 
the  day  is  already  far  spent  and  the  greater  part  of  the  field  an 
onbroken  wilderness  or  dense  jungle,  it  is  time  to  awake — to  redeem 
the  time — to  do  in  the  present  the  work  of  the  past.  The  very  difit 
calties  of  the  work— the  length  of  time  which  must  probably 
elapse  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  among  the  heathens, 
will  be  fruitful  in  conversions — the  necessity  which  exists  for  a 
long  work  of  preparation — felling  the  trees  and  clearing  out  the 
joDgles,  become,  in  the  light  of  prophecy,  the  most  urgent  argu- 
ments for  an  immediate  commencement  of  the  labour.  It  must  be 
doiae.  It  shall  be  successfully  done.  To  delay  is  only  to  defer 
the  day  when  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  the  wilderness  shall 
blossom  as  a  rose.  When  the  harvest  is  finally  reaped,  the  sower 
and  reaper  shall  share  the  reward — they  who  lay  the  fouudations 
in  faith  down  in  deep  darkness  live  to  see  no  more,  shall  rejoice 
with  them  who  lay  the  topmost  stone. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  Christian  student  of  prophecy  the  most 
cheering  sign  of  the  times  that  in  one  after  another  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  lights  are  being  rapidly  kindled.  These  are  to  him 
harbingers  of  ^tter  days.  Though  these  lights  glimmer  feebly  in 
the  dark,  they  are  beacons  signalling  the  King's  comiug.  They 
are  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn,  heralding  the  coming  king  of 
day  in  the  full  splendours  of  his  majesty.     There  may  be  a  long 
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delay — the  ways  of  God  are  insorn table,  and  He  often  has  wise 
delays — but  He  comes — we  see  his  coming  and  are  glad.  "  We 
pray  ^^  thy  kingdom  come'' — we  pray  for  the  heathen,  not  vaguely, 
not  with  eye  turned  on  empty  space,  not  oppressed  by  the  con- 
yiction  that  according  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  God,  by  which 
faith  cometh  by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  our  prayers  to  be  answered  until  the  Church  sends 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  by  the  living  teacher.  We  pray  with 
our  faces  to  the  east,  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  confidence  that  God  does  nothing  in  part,  nothing  in  vain. 
Having  begun  the  work  he  will  finish  it,  according  to  his  promise 
and  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 

II.  The  consideration  which  I  have  presented  as  giving  urgency 
to  the  call  of  the  heathen  world  from  the  Gospel,  appeals  to  the 
motive  of  loyalty  to  Christ  as  our  King — the  true  mainspring  of 
missions.  The  next  addresses  that  other  virtuous  principle  lying 
at  the  basis  of  the  second  table  of  the  law — our  love  and  sympatJ^ 
for  perishing  souls. 

It  is  a  matter  for  profound  astonishment  that  Christians  are  so 
little  afiected  by  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  700,000,000  of  their  fellow- 
men  are  ignorant,  brutish,  degraded,  and  abominable  in  their  lives, 
and  without  hope  in  their  death ;  having  never  heard  a  mention  of 
the  only  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,  is  so  powerless  to  awaken  concern  or  sympathy  for  their 
awful  condition !  Remember  they  are  men.  They  have  souls  of 
priceless  value.  There  is  redemption  for  them.  Christ  has  had 
compassion  for  them,  because  ^^  they  perish  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd."  He  died  that  they  might  live.  He  came  as  a  ^Might 
into  the  world"  that  they  ^^  should  not  abide  in  darkness."  Nor  is 
this  all  he  has  done  for  them.  He  has  constituted  us  their  keepers. 
He  has  committed  his  Word,  the  word  of  life,  in  trust  for  them. 
We  may  reject  that  Word  if  we  please.  We  may  refuse  the  boon 
of  life  for  ourselves.  We  may  remain  in  the  service  of  Satan. 
We  may  continue  enemies  of  Christ.  But  if  we  accept  the  Gospel 
for  ourselves — if  we  take  Christ  as  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer— we 
instantly  come  under  this  fearful  responsibility.  We  take  Christ 
as  our  Master.  We  espouse  his  cause,  and  engage  to  obey  his 
commands.  He  says  to  every  one  of  his  disciples.  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world.  Go  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Go  work 
in  my  vineyard.  The  field  is  the  world.  Look  over  that  immense 
field — embracing  not  empires  but  whole  continents  teeming  with 
human  life.  See  the  thick,  standing  grain,  white  already  to  the 
harvest.  Christians,  you  are  the  divinely  appointed  husbandmen  of 
that  crop  of  priceless  immortal  souls.  The  last  command  of  your 
ascending  Saviour  imposed  this  duty  upon  you.  But  one  step 
from  his  eternal  throne  in  the  heavens,  he  uttered  this  command. 
To-day  he  repeats  it.     Think  not  that  the  harvest  will  always  await 
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jonr  sidle.  Even  now  while  you  gaze,  the  face  of  that  field  ia 
ehangiog.  The  nnseen  hands  of  busy  reapers  are  there.  Death 
and  his  angels,  with  flashing  scythes,  are  laving  low  those  serried 
ranks,  gathering  and  binding  sheaves  for  his  garner.  The  whole 
face  of  that  field  changes  in  a  few  years  throogh  his  busy  and  unre- 
mitting reaping.  Instead  of  the  fathers,  the  children  shall  arise. 
And  still  the  work  goes  on.  Oh,  what  a  harvest  for  death !  What 
a  harvest  for  Christian  labour !  Will  you  not  dispute  the  field 
with  him  ?  What  other  place  so  suitable  as  the  vast  plains  of 
India  6r  China,  where  millions  of  millions  have  lived  and  died  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  cause  to  arise 
its  glorious  song  of  triumph. — Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
'^  Oh !  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  Oh !  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  I 
The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But 
thanks  be  unto  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  If  misery  may  have  a  voice ;  if  the  heathen, 
in  their  degradation,  have  not  lost  the  rights  of  men,  and  all  claims 
to  our  sympathies ;  if  their  relative  numbers,  and  utter  destitution 
of  the  Gospel,  give  any  strength  or  urgency  to  their  call  upon  us 
for  help,  there  is  little  room  left  for  debate.  If  the  unconscious 
misery  and  woe  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  Pagans  has  any  voice 
for  us,  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  If  we  can  do  anything  to  help 
them,  we  should  desire  with  all  our  heart  to  do  it  without  delay. 
If  the  stupendous  horror  of  their  condition  is  such  that  we  cannot 
realise  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  strangely  unaffected  by  what  is 
most  moving  and  terrible,  it  is  duty  still  to  act. 

It  would  surely  be  a  refinement  of  cruelty  to  do  nothing,  because 
we  cannot  feel  enough.  Because  our  judgments  are  divorced  from 
feeling,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  contemplate  with  some  compo* 
sure,  a  world,  lost,  dying  of  hanger,  while  we  hold  in  our  hands 
the  bread  of  life — enough  for  us  and  for  them — ^intended  for  them 
as  well  as  for  us — ^given  to  us  for  them — ^because  we  can  do  this, 
surely  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  to  continue  to  do  it.  What  we 
cannot  realize  is  yet  real.  What  we  do  not  feel  is  vet  fearful. 
The  call  which  comes  to  us  from  the  heathen  world,  and  is  unheard 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustling  activities  and  busy  engagements  which 
interest  and  absorb  our  time  and  attention  at  home,  nevertheless  is 
calling.  Though  the  home  field — embracing  at  the  most  twenty- 
five  millions  of  souls — receives  all  our  attention  and  labour,  receives 
the  benefit  of  every  new  expenditure  of  men  and  means,  our  Master 
whose  yoke  we  profess  to  bear  is  still  saying,  ^^  The  field  is  the 
world."  "Go  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature."  Our  rule  of 
action  and  judgment  is  not  the  true  standard.  Things  are  not 
always  as  they  seem  to  be.  The  relative  claims  of  the  heathen 
world  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be.  When  the  merest  pittance 
of  men  and  means  is  doled  out  for  missions  by  our  Church  with  fear 
and  trembling  lest  some  home  interest  may  suffer,  she  has  not 
fulfilled  her  commission.     When  the  great  mass  of  the  ministers  of 
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oar  Church  never  contemplate  the  bare  posaibility  that  their  field 
of  labour  maj  lie  bejond  the  limits  of  a  few  States,  thej  are  not 

fiving  due  heed  to  either  their  Master's  voice  or  the  call  of  the 
eathen.  And  when  our  church  members  in  their  contributions  to 
foreign  missions  average  little  more  than  fifty  cents  yearly,  and 
think  by  such  liberality  to  cancel  the  claims  upon  them  of  the 
perishing  heathen,  they  do  not  discharge  their  debt.  The  Mace- 
donian cry  is  still,  Gome  over  and  help  us. 

UI.  God,  in  his  Providence,  is  in  our  day  calliug  loudly  upon 
the  Church  to  be  a  missionary  Church.  The  history  of  modern 
missions  dates  back  no  further  than  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Nearly  every  important  missionary  movement  of  the  Protestant 
Church  has  taken  its  rise  within  the  last  half  century.  It  is  now 
natural  and  fair  to  judge  of  the  favour  or  disfavour  with  which  God 
regards  these  efi'orts,  from  his  Providence  towards  them.  He  does 
not  leave  himself  without  a  witness.  He  himself  interprets  his 
Word  in  his  Providence. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  task  to  review  the 
great  events  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which  have  efiected  a  perma- 
nent change  upon  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with 
this  single  point  in  view, — their  present  and  prospective  bearing 
upon  missions.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  end  can  be  con- 
ceived which  will  so  explain  and  harmonize  these  great  movements 
as  God's  design  to  have  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  carried  everywhere. 
This  is  the  golden  thread  running  through  the  most  dark  and  intri* 
cate  providences,  leading  us  to  discover  order  and  unity  in  seeming 
confusion.  The  most  diverse  agencies  all  tend  to  accomplish  this 
end.  The  new  inventions  and  appliances  for  the  difi'asion  of  know- 
ledge and  for  the  promotion  of  civilization,  the  universal  thirst  for 
adventure  and  discovery,  the  explorations  of  scientific  men,  the 
most  awful  and  desolating  wars,  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  great 
commercial  nations,  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  and  influence 
in  the  lap  of  England  and  America,  the  standard-bearers  of  a  free 
and  pure  Gospel,  even  the  horrid  slave  trade,  darker  in  every  other 
aspect  than  its  missionary  one,  all  these  events  have  a  oommon 
tendency  to  promote  missions.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  made  to  harmonize  upon  any  other  single  end. 

Look,  too,  at  the  great  events  of  the  last  few  years.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  they  nearly  all  concern  the  great  centres  of  Pa* 

Danism,  and  tend  to  overthrow  Brahma  and  Buddh  and  Mahomet. 
*he  war  in  Turkey,  resulting  in  toleration  to  Christianity — the 
mutiny  of  India,  tending  to  overthrow  caste  and  to  lead  the 
Queen's  Government  to  be  more  favourable  to  Christianity — ^the 
war  with  China  and  the  treaties  with  Japan,  throwing  open  a  wide 
door  to  one-third  of  the  human  race — and  the  interesting  explora- 
tions made  in  Africa,  attracting  the  eyes  and  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  that  continent  as  a  missionary  field — and  I  must  add, 
the  revival  of  the  American   Church  increasing  the  ability  and 
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willuigne80  of  the  Church  to  give  both  men  and  means — are  not 
these  wonderfal  events  in  favour  of  missions  7  We  should  remem* 
ber  that  these  powerful  agencies  have  not  always  been  at  work. 
Until  the  Church  discovered  a  missionary  spirit  and  prepared  her- 
self to  take  advantage  of  doors  of  usefulness  thrown  open  to  her, 
there  was  comparative  quiet  in  the  earth.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  half  century  that  these  great  changes  have  been  so  rapid  in 
their  occurrence.  More  important  and  permament  revolutions 
have  been  wrought  in  the  great  heathen  nations  since  the  first 
missionary  society  was  established,  than  had  occurred  for  thousands 
of  years  before.  Asia,  the  centre  of  the  chief  movements  of  our 
day,  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  singular  for  her  hoary  and 
gigantic  superstitions  and  her  petrified  civilization.  From  a  fabn> 
lous  antiquity  centuries  and  generations  had  passed  away,  but  there 
stood  Brahma,  Buddh,  and  Confucius — their  temples  and  orders  of 
priests ;  there  stood  intact  the  traditions,  customs,  and  arts  of  a 
primitive  age ;  there  stood  Asta^  with  her  sphynx-like  features, 
unchanged  and  seemingly  unchangeable.  But  a  mightier  power  is 
now  at  work,  and  already  her  gods  totter  and  her  superstitions 
enimble.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  God,  by  his  providence,  is  aid- 
ing his  Church — ^is  throwing  up  a  highway  and  bidding  her  to  go 
forward  in  the  sure  prospect  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  pillar  of 
doad  and  of  fire,  by  day  and  night,  is  leading  on  the  host  of  the 
Lord  to  the  conquest  of  the  land  promised  to  Christ  and  his  Church 
aa  their  inheritance  and  everlasting  possession. 

IV.  The  last  consideration  I  will  mention,  as  enforcing  the  call 
of  the  Church  to  send  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute  and 
perishing  for  lack  of  it,  is  the  actual  results  of  missionary  labour. 
When  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  saw  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews,  it  was  conclusive 
proof  that  God  had  also  chosen  them  unto  salvation.  It  will,  I 
soppose,  always  be  popular  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  missions 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  efforts  of  this  kind  already 
put  forth  by  the  Church.  Whether  this  is  a  fair  criterion  or  not, 
however  doubtful  the  propriety  and  dangerous  the  practice  of  in- 
terpreting a  direct  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  according 
to  our  views  of  expediency,  yet  men  have  always  done  this — are 
now  doing  so,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  persevere 
in  this  course.  This  method  of  argumentation  is  a  favourite,  be- 
cause not  only  are  its  steps  so  few  and  short,  and  its  processes  so 
simple  that  all  can  apprehend  them,  but  it  is  justly  considered  the 
safest  of  all  arguments  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  It  belongs 
to  the  Baconian  method  of  inquiring  what  has  been,  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  likely  to  be,  rather  than  to  make  the  attempt  by 
speculating  on  the  supposed  laws  of  being  which  are  hidden  from 
oar  immediate  investigation. 

Are  we,  then,  assured  that  the  work  of  missions  is  dear  to  the 
Great  Heod  of  the  Church,  not  only  from  his  positive  commands 
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to  engage  in  it,  from  his  kind  providencea  promoting  it,  bat  from 
its  actaal  results  by  the  blessing  of  his  Spirit?  Has  his  name 
been  thereby  glorified  among  the  heathen  ? 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  power  of  grace  has  been  nowhere 
more  signally  displayed  than  npon  heathen  and  missionary  gronnd. 
From  this  quarter  have  come  to  us  some  of  the  brightest  evidences 
and  clearest  confirmations  of  the  truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel ; 
of  the  reality  of  the  convincing  and  regenerating  work  of  the 
Spirit ;  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  Christ  to  save  unto  the 
uttermost  all  that  come  unto  him,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to 
cause  the  deaf  to  hear,  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  those  bound, 
and  to  make  the  dead  to  live.  No  one  is  better  convinced  than 
the  foreign  missionary  that  the  Gospel  is  ^^  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  power  of  God"  for  salvation.  Even  Christians  at  home  have 
had  their  faith  and  hopes  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  results 
of  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ.  And  infidels  who  scoffed  at  everything 
which  pretended  to  be  supernatural  in  Christian  lands,  have  been 
confounded  by  such  phenomena  as  have  been  well  established  in 
the  history  of  missions.  The  converting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  most  manifest  where  no  other  possible  agencies  could 
have  contributed  to  the  result.  The  same  blessed  and  powerful 
agent  who,  at  the  creation,  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 
when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion,  has,  within  our  memory  and 
is  now  doing,  a  mightier  work  upon  the  face  of  the  heathen  world, 
.giving  light  and  life  to  those  long  wrapped  in  spiritual  darkness 
and  death.  Read  the  description  which  Paul  gave  of  the  Pagans 
of  his  day,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans — ^so  true  to  the  reality 
still,  that  intelligent  heathens  have  charged  missionaries  with 
having  sketched  it  from  life — and  conceive  such  men  made  pure 
and  holy  and  meek  and  merciful;  temples  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  Does  not  such  a  change 
illustrate  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  the  power  and  precious- 
ness  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  unto  the  uttermost,  the  sovereign  love 
of  God  in  choosing  unto  eternal  life  the  vile  and  abominable,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  and 
making  meet  for  heaven  the  degraded  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan  ? 
That  such  results  have  attended  faithful  missionary  labour,  it  is 
needless  to  prove.  The  memory  of  every  one  will  serve  him  for 
this  purpose.  Greenland,  the  great  nations  of  the  East,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  have  borne  convincing  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  change  the  hearts  and  pnrify  the 
lives  of  men  of  every  kindred  and  nation  and  tribe.  G^d  hoM 
been  glorified  among  the  heathen  by  missions.  And  at  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  said  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  knowing,  that  the 
number  of  admissions  to  mission  churches,  yearly,  is  as  great  propor- 
tionately as  in  Christian  countries.     And  if,  instead  of  taking  the 
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namber  of  labonrers  as  the  basis  of  the  proportion,  the  money  ex- 
pended is  considered,  the  results  in  heathen  lands  are  far  greater. 
A  single  church  in  New  York,  with  its  single  minister,  expends 
for  religions  purposes  enough  to  plant  and  sustain  a  whole  station 
in  a  heathen  land.  Here  is  a  loud  call  to  missionary  effort.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  bidding  the  Church  to  obey  the  cry  of  the 
heathen  for  help.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  as  binding 
upon  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  as  to  our  friends  and 
neighbours,  unless  we  suppose-  they  need  it  less.  It  is  clearly 
shown  from  the  event  that  they  who  obey  the  command  of  the 
Sa?ionr,  to  go  and  preach,  do  enjoy  his  presence  and  his  highest 
blessings  in  their  persons  and  upon  their  labours. 

But  in  drawing  encouragements  from  the  past,  and  summing  up 
the  actual  results  of  missionary  labour,  it  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  subject  to  stop  here.  To  measure  the  success  of  the  efforts 
already  put  forth  by  the  Church  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
by  the  number  of  native  converts  in  the  rolls  of  mission  churches, 
would  be  just  as  rational  as  for  the  farmer  to  stop  at  the  end  of  his 
first  swath  of  lying  grain,  and  estimate  the  results  of  all  his  past 
toil,  at  the  market  value  of  that  single  swath  of  ripe  grain,  while 
the  whole  field  was  standing  ripe  to  the  harvest,  and  only  the  labour 
of  reaping  was  left.  It  is  here  that  we  err,  and  come  to  wrong 
conclusions,  in  arguing  from  results  attained.  Not  so  much  be- 
cause this  method  of  arguing  is  incorrect  in  itself,  as  that  it  is 
incorrectly  applied.  Too  many  in  using  it,  only  take  into  account 
what  is  visible,  palpable,  and  external.  But  this  is  a  very  partial  and 
superficial  view  of  such  a  subject.  The  man  who  cannot  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  detect  the  secret  causes  of  out- 
ward movements,  is  no  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  moral  or 
religious  progress  of  a  people,  than  would  be  a  mole  to  observe  the 
movement  of  the  stars.  The  unseen  and  secret  working  of  the 
troth  ;  the  uprooting  and  undermining  of  the  superstitions  of  ages ; 
the  invisible  process  of  diffusion  and  leavening, — these  things  are 
more  important  when  we  enlarge  our  view  to  take  in  the  whole 
work  to  be  done,  its  perfection  and  consummation,  than  even  the 
actual  conversions  which  have  taken  place.  And  yet  these  cannot 
be  detected,  weighed,  computed,  and  embodied  in  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  our  missions,  which  will  speak  to  the  eye 
of  every  careless  reader.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  set  of 
results  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  which 
are  tangible.  The  languages  acquired,  systematized,  and  the  helps 
prepared  for  their  future  acquisition,  the  translations  of  the  Bible 
and  other  religious  books,  the  education  of  the  young,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nations  which  has  been  earned,  the  introduction  of 
Christian  comforts  and  usages,  the  abolition  of  many  cruel  and 
abominable  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  diseases  which  are  most  prevalent  and 
fatal, — ^all  these  things,  and  many  others,  ought  to  enter  into  any 
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sober  estimate  of  what  has  been  really  effected  towards  the  evangeU- 
zatioa  of  the  world.  The  criterioD  of  suocesB  may  be  applied  to  mis- 
sions. It  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  hare  been  engaged  in 
this  work,  that  their  feeble  and  doobting  efforts  have  been  prospered 
beyond  all  expectation.  This  very  fiiot  hambles  them,  and  re- 
proves their  past  neglect  of  this  work,  and  is  a  loud  and  imperative 
call  to  the  Church  to  be  more  faithful  for  the  future.  In  the  light 
of  the  past  we  cannot  be  too  confident  for  the  future.  The  proofs 
of  God's  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  so  evident  in  the  history  of 
missions  for  the  last  fifty  years,  teach  us  that  as  nothing  is  too 
hard  for  Him,  neither  will  He  withhold  anything  from  those  who 
prayerfully  and  laboriously  seek  his  glory  in  the  salvation  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  promise :  Lo  I  am  with  you  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,  is  true  in  all  times  and  places ;  and  where  Christ 
is,  there  Ood's  name  is  glorified ;  there  man  is  saved ;  there  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  '^  many  voices"  which  call  upon  the  Church 
of  our  day  to  be  a  missionary  Church.  They  have  no  uncertain  sound 
or  signification.  They  summon  us  to  a  mighty  conflict,  but  not  to 
a  doubtful  one.  There  may  be  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  de- 
feat and  victory,  but  the  final  issue  is  not  uncertain.  The  word 
and  oath  of  God  put  this  beyond  a  peradventure.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  and  therefore  of  promise,  Jehovah  declares  to 
his  Church ;  '^  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  I  have 
sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness, 
and  shall  not  return.  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear."  Is.  45.  That  word  by  which  the  pillars  of 
the  earth  are  propped,  by  which  suns  and  stars  are  guided  and  con- 
trolled in  their  orbits  through  the  boundless  tracts  of  time  and 
space ;  that  almighty  word,  sanctioned  by  the  oath  of  Him  who 
can  swear  by  none  greater  than  himself,  renders  the  event  doubly 
sure.  At  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  blessed  name,  unknown  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions ;  known  to  multitudes  only  as  a  name  for  blas- 
phemy, but  like  precious  ointment  to  those  who  believe  and  hope 
in  his  mercy ;  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  both  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  he  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Upon  this  high  ground  of 
prophecy  and  sure  promise  we  stand  to-day.  The  time  of  per- 
formance is  evidently  drawing  nigh.  We  behold  the  signs  of  his 
coming.  Many  are  "  running  to  and  fro,"  "  knowledge  is  greatly 
increased,"  ^^  wars  and  rumours  of  wars"  are  thick  ;  many  are  ex- 
pecting, and  are  making  preparations  for  their  Lord's  coming, 
blessed  will  be  that  Church  which  anticipates  and  is  foremost  to  wel- 
come him,  which  does  most  to  cast  up  a  highway  for  him  among 
the  nations.  With  that  Church  will  he  deal  bountifully.  He  will 
enrich  her ;  support,  strengthen,  and  defend  her.  But  upon  that 
Church  which  saw  the  signs  of  his  coming  and  believed  not,  which 
sat  at  her  ease,  which  refused  to  go  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
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against  the  mightj,  He  will  send  barrenness  of  soni,  he  will  re- 
move her  candlestick  and  write  **  Desolation"  upon  the  walls. 
What  portion  shall  we  choose  for  our  Church — for  ourselves?  The 
heathen  are  crying,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  God  is  saying  to 
OS,  *'  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?"  May  the  Spirit 
of  God  teach  us  to  reply,  "  Oh  Lord,  here  am  I — send  me." 


"  THE  TRUE  PSALMODY." 

A  BOOK  on  the  above  subject,  prepared,  chiefly  ^'  from  existing 
treatises,"  by  a  committee  of  clergymen,  appointed  by  the  minis* 
ters  and  elders  of  the  Reformed  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  been  issued  from  the  press.  The  posi- 
tioD  assumed  is  that  the  Bible  Psalms  are  ^Uhe  Church's  only 
manual  of  praise."  To  use  the  language  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
"  a  work  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Scripture  Psalmody 
as  the  matter  of  the  Church's  praise." 

A  work  on  so  important  a  subject,  prepared  with  great  ability, 
by  a  committee  of  learned  and  pious  ministers,  representing  not 
only  a  large  number  of  orthodox  churches  in  the  city  of  Phila* 
delphia,  but  two  large  Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able soundness  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  from  those  who  are  agreed  with  them 
on  almost  all  other  matters.  If,  as  is  manifest  (Ephes.  4  :  11-18), 
the  ministry  has  been  given  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians, and  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  unity — if  unity  be  the  goal, 
and  the  ministry  the  instrumentality  to  aid  the  body  in  attaining  it, 
then  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  one  great  part  of  our  ministerial 
work  to  bring  that  body,  now  lying  in  scattered  fragments  among 
different  denominations,  together,  and  bind  it  with  the  triple  bands 
of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government*  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
was  the  motive  which  impelled  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  book  in  question,  and  I  trust  that  the  same  motive  shall  con- 
trol the  present  attempt  to  examine  a  portion  of  its  contents. 

The  portion  referred  to  will  be  found  pp.  141-144.  It  consists 
of  the  statement  and  review  of  an  argument  in  defence  of  unin- 
spired hymns.    The  argument  is  thus  stated  by  the  Committee : — 

It  has  been  supposed  and  urged  that  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  a  New  Testament  sense, — '^  with  our  hearts  and  minds  full  of  the 
New  Testament  Commentary,"  is  somehow  a  warrant  for  the  making  and 
using  of  hymns  :  and  this  upon  the  principle  that  '<  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
express  in  words,  in  the  worship  of  Ood,  what  it  is  right  to  conceive  in 
tkongbt."  It  has  alao  been  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  '<  the  most 
rigid  advooitai  of  an  Old  Testament  Psalmody,  first  eomment,  and  at  the 
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close  of  his  commentary,  the  miEiister  ooansels  the  people  to  Bing  as  he 
has  ezpoanded  I"  And  it  is  added,  '<  It  comes  to  this,  that  we  most 
choose  between  a  prose  commentary  which  can  neither  be  remembered 
nor  sung,  and  a  metrical  comment  which  all  may  hold  with  their  hands, 
and  look  upon  with  their  eyeS;  and  render  vocal  with  their  tongues." 

This  is  the  Committee's  statement  of  the  argument  in  question  ; 
the  following  is  their  reply : — 

On  this  very  singular  arsniment  for  hymns,  we  remark,  (1.)  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  design  of  all  comment  is  to  ascertain  and  trace  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,— whether  Old  Testament  or  New.  (2.)  We 
were  not  aware  that  the  minister  who  expounds  the  Word  of  God,  im- 
poses an  obligation  upon  his  hearers  either  to  read  or  to  sing  the  words  of 
the  Bible,  <'as  he  has  expounded."  We  had  imagined  that  expositors, 
whether  writing  or  speaking,  were  ''helps"  and  not  ''lords  of  the  faith" 
of  the  hearer.  (^3.)  If  the  Psalms  are  correctly  expounded,  the  wor- 
shipper is  aided  in  singing  them  "  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing 3"  if  incorrectly,  he  is  not  only  at  liberty  to  reject  the  comment, 
but  bound  to  do  so. 

4.  If  this  argument  is  worth  anything  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced,  it  is  equally  available  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  for  it  mighl 
as  well  be  said,  that  the  hearer  is  bound  to  read  his  Bible — any  part  of 
it — with  the  minister's  comment  in  his  mind  and  heart,  as  to  sing  a 
psalm  as  it  is  expounded.  5.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  here, 
that  New  Testament  truth  is  not  in  the  psalm,  but  is  merely  put  into  the 
commentary ;  for  certainly,  if  this  truth  be  there  already  it  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  much  good,  to  have  the  fact  clearly  set  forth,  as  we 
are  about  to  sing.  6.  If  it  be  right  to  fix,  by  a  metrical  version,  pre- 
pared as  a  paraphrase  and  not  a  translation,  the  meaning  of  a  psalm,  and 
use  this  instead  of  the  psalm  itself,  why  not  apply  this  rule  to  the  whole 
Bible,  and  re-write  it  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  so  that  no  comments 
will  be  needed,  and  then  put  this  into  the  <'  hands"  of  the  people  as  an 
infallible  exposition?  Hence  (7.)  the  concluding  statement  of  this  argu- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  true  Protestantism ;  for  it  advocates  this  very 
thing — the  substitution  of  our  own  words  as  a  commentary  for  the  words 
of  the  Bible  itself,  in  the  exercise  of  praise.  8.  The  whole  argument, 
if  it  have  any  force  at  all,  is  valid  only  against  explaining  the  psalms, 
and,  if  so,  against  explaining  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

Now  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  argument  here  reviewed  by  the  Committee,  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter.  It  lifts  the  curtain  and  presents  us  with 
the  phenomena  which  arise  when  an  assembly  of  believers,  under 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  engage  in  singing  the  psalms 
sung  by  the  Old  Testament  Church.  That  is,  it  proposes  to  put 
the  theory  of  the  advocates  of  an  Old  Testament  psalmody  to  the 
test  of  an  actual  experiment.  If  that  theory  cannot  be  carried 
into  practice  without  a  violation  of  its  fundamental  principle,  it  is 
of  course  an  impracticable  thing,  and  becomes  virtually  abandoned 
in  the  very  attempt  to  give  it  a  practicable  reality.     The  thing  as- 
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somed  ia  the  argoment  is  a  thing  which  the  Committee  have  too 
much  candour  to  deny,  viz :  that  it  is  right  to  expound  a  psalm 
before  singiug  it,  and  right,  if  the  exposition  be  correct^  to  sing  it 
in  accordance  with  that  exposition.  This  is  the  only  thing  assumed ; 
and  this  assumption  is  sustained,  e  eonceme^  by  the  practice  of 
psalm-singing  churches.  This  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with 
a  principle^  and  it  is  simply  this,  '^  That  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  ex- 
press in  words,  in  the  worship  of  God,  what  it  is  right  to  conceive 
io  thought."  This  puts  the  whole  argument  into  a  very  narrow 
compass.  If  this  principle  be  true,  the  theory  that  makes  it  wrong 
to  use  a  paraphrase  of  an  Old  Testament  psalm  in  the  worship  of 
God,  must  be  false ;  for  it  is  not  disputed  by  the  psalmists  that 
those  who  do  sing  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  do 
paraphrase  in  thought.  The  question,  therefore,  is  reduced  to 
this :  May  these  thoughts,  conceived  by  all  well-instructed,  intel- 
ligent Christians,  be  clothed  with  language  ?  Our  respected 
brethren  of  the  Committee  must  say  No,  or  give  up  their  system. 
Bat  to  say  no,  is  to  prohibit  men,  so  far  as  that  no  hath  power, 
from  saying  in  expressed  language  in  the  promissory  worship  of 
God,  that  the  personage  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed,  the  King,  the 
Sod,  in  the  2d  Psalm,  for  example,  is  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  they 
are  at  liberty  to  believe,  but  if  they  say  and  saying  sing  it,  they 
are  offering  strange  fire. 

But,  further ;  as  thought  and  language  among  men,  and  in  the 
present  state,  are  inseparable,  the  latter  serving  as  the  instrument 
and  medium  of  the  former,  it  follows  that  the  true  worshipper, 
instructed  out  of  the  New  Testament,  has  his  mind  filled  with  an 
actual,  verbal,  and  not  a  mere  ideal  paraphrase,  whilst  engaged  in 
singing  the  Old  Testament  Psalms.  That  is,  he  has  with  him  in 
his  heart  and  Riind,  before  the  Omniscient  Jehovah,  the  very  thing 
^hich  we  are  required  by  these  gentlemen  to  believe  it  must  be  sin 
to  present !  It,  therefore,  comes  to  this — that  it  is  no  sin  to  enter- 
tain the  thought,  and  no  sin  to  clothe  that  thought  in  its  own  native 
habiliment  of  language,  but  that  it  is  sin  to  give  that  thought  and 
language  audible  utterance  in  the  praise  of  God !  If  any  man  can 
believe  this,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  we  do  most  sincerely  pity 
him. 

Having  endeavoured  to  present  the  argument  in  question  in  as 
clear  a  light  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will  permit,  let  us  see  how 
it  has  been  answered  by  the  Committee.  It  will  be  seen  that  their 
reply  is  distributed  into  eight  remarks.  With  the  first  of  these  we 
most  heartily  concur.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  based  on 
the  assumption,  that  the  argument  under  review,  ascribed  to  minis- 
ters the  right  of  imposing  an  obligation  upon  their  hearers  to  read 
or  sing  as  they  may  choose  to  expound.  To  make  this  more 
apparent  to  the  reader,  the  Committee  have  printed  the  word 
ohligalion  in  italics.  Now  we  ask  respectfully,  is  this  fair  ?  The 
language  of  the  argument  is,  '^  That  the  most  rigid  advocates  o^n' 
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Old  TeBtament  Psalmody  firet  comment,  and  at  the  close  of  lus 
commentary,  the  minister  eounseU  his  people  to  sing  as  he  has 
expounded."  Where  is  there  even  a  hint  of  ohligation  or  lord9hip 
in  this  passage  7  The  thing  affirmed  of  the  minister  in  the  argu- 
ment is,  that  he  eounseh  his  hearers ;  the  thing  which  the  Com- 
mittee say  is  affirmed,  is  that  he  lays  them  under  an  obliffotian, 
and  that  as  a  lord  of  their  faiths  and  not  a  helper.  As,  therefore, 
the  thing  assumed  in  these  remarks  is  neither  affirmed  nor  implied 
in  the  argument,  and  as  the  contrary  is  taught,  the  remarks  in 
question  may  be  dismissed  without  further  notice. 

In  their  fifth  remark,  the  Committee  are  more  cautious;  for 
instead  of  charging  that  the  argument  takes  for  granted,  ^^that 
New  Testament  truth  is  met  in  the  Psalm,"  they  merely  allege 
that  this  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted.  With  the  latter  part  of 
this  fifth  remark,  where  they  say,  that  it  can  certainly  do  no 
harm,  and  may  do  much  good,  to  have  this  New  Testament  truth, 
already  in  the  Psalm,  clearly  set  forth,  as  we  are  about  to  sing, 
I  cordially  agree ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  principle  in- 
volved, as  soon  as  it  is  applied,  brings  down  upon  the  heads  of 
our  brethren  the  building  they  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
erect.  ^'  If  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do  much  good,"  to  have 
the  Old  Testament  Psalm  illuminated  by  the  New  Testament  re- 
velation, and  if  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  use  of  New  Tes- 
tament •  language,  how  can  it  be  wrong,  or  sinful,  to  put  that  lan- 
guage in  print  and  sing  it  ?  ' 

The  sixth  and  seventh  remarks  of  the  Committee  are  an  attempt 
at  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdam.  This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way 
of  reasoning.  It  is  simply  showing  a  man  that  the  principle 
or  principles  he  advocates,  would,  if  followed  out,  lead  to  con- 
clusions which  he  must,  or  ought  to,  regard  as  absurd.  In  the 
employment  of  this  method,  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  perpetrate 
a  fallacy  by  substituting  for  the  principle  held  by  an  opponent, 
one  somewhat  like  it,  and  then  proceeding  with  the  substitute  to 
establish  the  desired  conclusion. 

This  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  new  middle  term  into  the 
syllogism,  and  of  course  would  be  allowed  by  no  person  acquainted 
with  even  the  merest  rudiments  of  logic.  Now,  this  is  the  very 
thing  the  brethren  of  the  Committee  have  done.  The  principle  of 
the  argument  they  were  dealing  with,  is,  ^^  that  it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  express  in  language,  in  the  worship  of  God,  what  it  is  right  to 
conceive  in  thought ;"  the  principle  which  they  run  to  the  reductio 
is,  that  it  is  right  to  fix  by  a  paraphrase  the  meaning  of  a  psalm, 
and  to  put  this  paraphrase  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  an 
infallible  exposition,  to  be  used  instead  of  the  psalm  itself.  These 
two  principles  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  of  the  universe.  The 
former  has  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  laws  and  conditions  of  human  thought ;  the  latter  has 
reference  to  the  question  of  Church  authority  and  ecclesiastical 
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infallibility.  The  one  claims  for  an  assembly  of  believers  engaged 
in  the  worship  of  God,  the  right  of  saying,  or  singing,  what  they 
have  confessedly  the  right  of  thinking;  the  other  claims  for  eccle- 
siastics the  right  of  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
patting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  an  infallible  exposition. 
It  were  needless  to  say,  that  the  man  who  could  regard  these  two 
things  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  has  not  had  his  senses  daly  exer- 
cised in  discriminating  between  things  that  differ. 

Again :  the  committee  assume  that  paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures 
are  intended  to  supersede  the  Bible  itself.  Now,  we  deny  that  this 
is  either  the  design,  or  the  actual  operation  of  paraphrases,  whether 
metrical  or  prose.  John  Brown  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  para- 
phrastic  principle,  tfvhich  is  in  very  extensive  use  to  this  day,  and 
highly  appreciated  by  men  who  love  the  Bible  none  the  less  of  his 
paraphrase.  Matthew  Henry  commented  with  still  a  wider  latitude, 
and  yet  we  have  never  heard  that  men  who  have  used  his  com- 
mentary, have  either  given  up  their  Bibles  or  loved  them  the  less. 
The  United  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  bodies  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  people  Catechisms  and  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
they  are  taught  to  believe,  yea,  required  to  believe,  contain  the 
whole  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  yet 
neither  the  books,  nor  the  conditions  of  membership,  have  shaken 
the  indissoluble  attachment  of  these  worthy  children  of  the  cove- 
nant to  the  Book  of  books.  And  what  we  claim  for  prose  com- 
ments and  doctrinal  expositions,  we  claim  for  metrical.  Where 
they  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  aid  men  in  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Word,  and  help  them  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  Divine 
worship. 

The  strongest  thing  in  this  whole  review  is  the  eighth  and  last 
remark  of  the  committee.  Though  we  have  given  it  entire  in  its 
proper  place,  yet  it  is  such  a  curiosity,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giv- 
ing it  again.  It  is  as  follows :  ^'  The  whole  argument,  if  it  have 
any  force  at  all,  is  valid  only  against  explaining  the  psalms,  and, 
if  80,  against  explaining  any  part  of  the  Bible."  Now,  with  the 
leave  of  the  brethren,  we  appropriate  this  remark,  and  say  that,  if 
their  reasoning  against  a  metrical  exposition  have  any  force  at  all, 
*^it  is  valid  against  explaining  the  psalms,  and,  if  so,  against  ex- 
plaining any  part  of  the  Bible ;  for,  if  it  be  wrong  to  sing  accord- 
ing to  a  metrical  exposition,  it  must  be  wrong  to  sing  according  to 
a  prose  comment/* 

We  close  by  asking  the  committee,  as  they  have  not  formally 
rejected  the  principle  of  the  argument  in  question,  to  have  the 
goodness  to  say  in  express  terms,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  re- 
ceive it.  R.  W. 
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AN  ORDINATION  CHARGE. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIS  LORD,  D.  D.,  OP  BROOKLYK,  K.  Y. 

My  dear  Brother  :  To  yoa  this  is  a  memorable  and  solemn 
moment.  It  sees  you  invested  with  the  holiest  office  men  can  bear. 
It  marks  your  entrance  on  a  new  and  higher  stage  in  your  endless 
course.  Henceforth  you  are  under  the  vows  and  responsibilities, 
and  you  have  the  work  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Receive  our  cordial  congratulations,  our  affectionate  yet  solemn 
admonitions ;  our  congratulations,  for  it  is  a  good  work  you  have 
chosen ;  our  admonitions,  for  it  is  a  great  and  difficult  one. 

It  is  a  good  work.  Its  spring  is  love  ;  its  effect  blessing.  It 
has  contact  with  evil  only  to  destroy  it.  Its  grand  aim  is  man's 
benefit  and  God's  glory.  Its  legitimate  influence  would  realize 
heaven  on  earth,  and  so  restore  earth  to  heaven.  It  might,  there- 
fore, fill  an  angel's  ambition,  as  well  as  task  his  noblest  powers. 
Nay,  in  order  to  it,  the  God  of  angels  became  incarnate,  wept,  suf- 
fered, died,  and  rose  again  !  Every  success  of  it  gratifies  the  heart 
of  infinite  love ! 

It  is,  too,  a  great  work.  What  resources  are  demanded  for  its 
accomplishment !  What  permanence  characterizes  its  influence 
and  results !  What  responsibility  presses  on  him  who  under- 
takes it ! 

Estimate  its  grandeur  by  the  supernatural  forces  necessary  to 
efi*ect  it.  It  seeks,  as  to  men,  a  new  and  divine  creation ;  not  of 
the  body,  but  the  soul.  No  human  power,  however,  can  create. 
No  might  of  an  archangel  even  can  originate  and  impart  life. 
This  belongs  to  God. 

And  then  the  influence  and  results  of  this  work,  how  absolutely 
interminable !  When  men  toil  on  the  fine  brass  or  hard  marble, 
we  look  for  that  which  may  last  for  generations.  But  time  at 
length  wastes  the  most  solid  metals,  and  crumbles  the  very  ada- 
mant. The  grandest  creations  of  genius,  from  the  most  enduring 
earthly  substances,  have  already  perished !  But  the  lines  yoa 
trace  upon  the  soul,  the  form  and  colouring  you  give  to  it,  are  for- 
ever !     Like  itself,  they  are  imperishable ! 

The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  him  whose  work  is  upon  the 
soul,  how  vast  and  fearful !  What  words  were  dark  and  terrific 
enough  to  express  the  guilt  or  doom  of  the  unfaithful  worker  in 
reference  to  the  soul ! 

In  the  name,  then,  of  these,  your  fellow  presbyters,  nay,  of  the 
chief  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  to  whom  we  must  all  give  account,  let 
me,  my  dear  brother,  charge  you : 

"  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  Cf^od^ — a  workman  that 
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needeth  not  to  be  (uhamed^  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth." 
In  order  to  this 

Be  often  in  your  eloset.  In  a  divine  sense  that  is  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High.  There  the  soul  has  intercourse  with  God. 
There  despondency  becomes  hope.  There  feebleness  is  made 
strong.  There  all  the  sensibilities  and  powers  of  real  grace  put 
on  new  beauty,  and  gain  fresh  impulse  and  might.  Deep  personal 
piety  has  its  spring  in  habitual  and  retired  communion  with  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  such  piety  is 
imperative,  in  order  to  the  greatest  ministerial  efficiency.  If  you 
neglect  the  closet,  you  will  be  powerless  in  the  pulpit.  To  prevail 
with  men,  you  must  first  prevail  with  God. 

'Re  diligent  aUo  in  your  study.  If  culture  of  the  heart  is  in- 
dispensable, so,  too,  is  culture  of  the  intellect.  Unless  you  con- 
stantly replenish  your  own  mind  from  the  inexhaustible  treasuries 
of  truth,  you  cannot  impart  rich  thought  and  instruction  to  the 
minds  of  others.  No  man  is  so  affluent,  mentally,  that  he  can 
always  give  and  never  receive.  If  he  attempts  it,  he  will  soon 
find  that  he  revolves  in  a  circle,  constantly  narrowing.  Resolve, 
then,  by  Divine  grace,  to  be  a  diligent  and  life-long  student ;  not 
neglecting  hunSan  aids  or  collateral  inquiries,  but  devoting  your 
choicest  hours  and  energies  to  God's  great  word.  It  is  a  mine  of 
boundless  wealth — ^an  instrument  of  heavenly  power.  If  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pulpit  in  the  conversion  of  men,  comes  from  the  strug- 
gles and  victories  of  the  closet,  its  attractiveness  and  dignity,  its 
ennobling  influences,  as  God's  grand  institute  of  religious  instruc- 
tion,  come  from  the  toil  and  achievements  of  the  study.  Be  a 
disciple,  then,  literally.  Sit  long  and  often  at  the  feet  and  dili- 
gently  ponder  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Master. 

Be  active^  moreover,  and  faithful  in  your  pastoral  duties.  A 
proper  discharge  of  these  enters  essentially  into  your  sacred  work. 
Under  Christ  you  are  now  the  chosen  shepherd  of  this  flock.  It 
belongs  to  you  to  ^^  lead  them  in  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters  ;"  to  nourish  them  with  salutary  food  and  guard  them 
against  secret  and  open  foes.  The  good  shepherd  knoweth  his 
sheep  and  is  known  of  them.  Let  this  be  exemplified  in  your  case. 
Often  as  you  wisely  may,  let  your  presence  gratify  and  your  coun- 
sel and  prayers  bless  the  families  of  your  people.  Next  iu  sacred- 
ness  and  moment  to  the  church,  is  the  household  with  its  dear  ties 
and  sweet  influences.  Walk  in  the  midst  of  these  families  as 
Christ  does  amidst  the  golden  candlesticks.  Labour  that  every  one 
may  be  happy  by  being  holy.  Let  parents  feel  that  you  are  their 
true  and  sympathizing  friend.  Attempt  all  proper  means  to  gain 
the  interest  and  love  of  the  young.  And  do  not  overlook  the  little 
ones.  They  are  the  lambs  of  the  fold.  Like  gems  take  them  in 
your  arms  and  bear  them  on  your  bosom.  Instruct  the  ignorant. 
Strengthen  the  weak.  Succour  the  tempted.  Reclaim  the  wander- 
ing.   Admonish  the  wayward.     Comfort  the  sorrowful.    Tenderly 
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minister  to  the  sick.  Tell  of  Christ  and  bis  glorioas  salvation  to 
the  dying.  In  all  this  work  imitate  Sim  who  loved  and  laboured 
even  unto  deatb  that  be  might  bring  poor  sinners  unto  God. 

Further,  be  Bpeeially  mindful  of  your  pulpit.  This  is  the  main 
thing.  It  is  the  will  of  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preachingj  to 
save  them  that  believe.  Prayer,  study,  pastoral  activity  and 
fidelity,  are  all  tributary  to  this.  We  cannot  reverse  God's  order 
if  we  would.  We  ought  not  if  we  could.  Infinite  wisdom  has  ap- 
pointed truth,  as  spoken  by  regenerated  men,  to  be  the  chief  means 
of  effecting  the  designs  of  infinite  love.  The  simple,  yet  glorious 
Gospel,  from  the  lips  of  the  living  speaker^  is  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  I  charge  you,  then,  be  mindful  of 
your  pulpit.  Go  to  it  with  thorough  preparation,  with  a  prepared 
heart  and  mind.  That  under  God  is  the  place  of  your  strength, 
not  indeed  to  receive  it,  but  to  exert  it.  There  you  may  enforce 
the  lessons  you  have  learned  from  study  and  experience,  and  apply 
the  power  you  have  gained  by  prayer.  There,  as  nowhere  else, 
you  can  preach  the  wordy  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 
I  charge  you  do  this  on  peril  of  your  soul.  The  Gospel,  I  say,  not 
nature  only,  not  morals  alone,  not  even  social,  commercial,  or  politi- 
cal maxims  and  laws — ^however  well  or  important  these  may  be  in 
their  place — nor  yet  the  theories  or  specifics  of  mere  earthly  re- 
formers, who  attack  evil  in  here  and  there  a  little  stream,  but  ignore 
its  deep  and  deadly  fountain — no  !  not  these,  but  the  Gospel  which 
tells  of  sin  and  its  desert,  of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  whose  inex- 
orable demand  is  holiness,  and  yet  whose  most  essential  feature  is 
sovereign  and  illimitable  grace.  Preach  the  Gospel,  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,  whose  sum  and  substance  is  indeed  Christ  and 
Him  crucified ;  but  whose  preliminaries,  accessories,  and  conse- 
quents embrace  the  whole  of  those  truths  which  God  has  put  within 
the  lids  of  the  Bible. 

Preach  the  Gospel  plainly.  Make  yourself  intelligible.  Access 
to  the  heart  is  through  the  understanding.  Men  must  perceive 
before  they  can  feel.  Conviction  must  precede  conversion.  "  Fire 
low!"  said  a  commander  to  his  men,  on  the  battle-field.  "Fire 
low,"  we  say  to  you.     Cloud-shooting  is  useless  in  the  pulpit. 

Preach  it  wisely^  in  adaptation  to  times,  circumstances,  charac- 
ters. The  power  of  truth  lies  much  in  its  fitness.  The  hardened 
sinner  must  be  startled  by  the  thunders  of  the  Law.  The  timid 
saint  must  be  assured  by  the  sweet  promises  of  the  Gospel.  A 
word  in  season  ;  how  good  it  is  ! 

Preach  it  fully ^  in  all  its  variety,  richness,  freeness ;  in  its  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines,  its  attractive  histories,  its  prophetic  burdens, 
its  devout  and  inspiring  songs.  Keep  nothing  back  that  God  bids 
you  utter.  Every  Divine  truth  has  its  place  and  power  in  the  pro- 
cess of  salvation.  That  which  you  are  tempted  to  suppress  or  omit 
may  be  the  very  one  on  which  hangs  the  destiny  of  a  soul. 

Preach  it  earnestly ^  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.    Intense  fer- 
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voar  becomes  the  pulpit.  An  unimpassioned  preacher  is  unnatural. 
Qod  forbid  that  such  a  story  as  that  of  sin  and  grace  should  ever 
freeze  on  your  lips,  or  be  told  without  deep  and  holy  feeling.  It 
is  a  grand  and  soul-moving  message  you  bear  to  those  who  are  in 
instant  and  eternal  peril.  You  must  arouse,  alarm,  convince,  per- 
suade them,  or  presently  they  will  drop  in  the  lake  of  fire !  Fana- 
ticism, would  some  call  it.  Oh,  it  is  a  rational  and  sublime  fana- 
ticism that  yearns  and  strives  mightily  for  souls ! 

Preach  it  affectionately.  You  cannot  scold  men,  or  drive  them 
into  piety,  or  heaven.  The  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  unbecom- 
ing and  unwise.  You  yourself  are  a  sinner,  with  them  to  whom 
you  preach.  That  great  law  of  God  which  condemns  them,  condemns 
you.  That  wondrous  grace  of  God  which  is  their  hope,  is  also 
your  hope.  Pastor  and  people  are  partakers  of  a  common  guilt, 
involved,  therefore,  in  the  same  ruin,  and  dependent  on  the  same 
mercy.  Speak  kindly,  then,  with  deep  sympathy,  with  sacred  ten- 
derness. It  were  better  that  in  the  pulpit  your  heart  should  beat 
and  your  lips  quiver  with  the  emotion  of  a  fellow-criminal,  than 
that  you  should  put  on  the  severity  or  authority  of  a  judge. 

Preach  it  prayerfully.  It  is  an  imperative  term  of  success.  The 
power  that  quickens  dead  souls  and  preserves  the  living  from  death 
is  divine.  The  fixed  means  by  which  that  power  is  brought  into 
alliance  with  human  feebleness,  is  prayer.  If  you  are  mighty  be- 
fore God  in  supplication,  you  will  be  mighty  before  men  in  preach- 
ing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  prayerless,  you  will  be  im- 
potent. Pray,  then,  before  you  preach.  Pray  when  you  preach. 
Pray  after  you  preach.  Luther  said  to  pray  well  is  to  study  well. 
It  is  just  as  true  that  to  pray  well  is  to  preach  well.  Renew,  often 
then,  that  scene  at  Peniel.  Wrestle  like  the  patriarch  with  the 
mighty  angel, — reverently  refuse  to  let  him  go  until  he  bless  you, 
until  he  gives  you  seals  of  your  ministry,  and  jewels  for  your 
crown ! 

Preach  it,  finally,  a«  in  view  of  the  judgment  and  eternity.  You, 
indeed,  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Realize  your  posi- 
tion. Tou  watch  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give  account.  Let  the 
scenes  of  that  dread  day  impress  their  character  on  your  preaching 
and  life.  Your  work  and  influence  are  for  eternity.  Let  the  light 
and  power  of  that  world  act  upon  you  now.  Temporal  things  are 
small — very  small.  Eternal  things  are  great.  Soon  the  one  will 
be  past,  the  other  present!  My  dear  brethren,  pray,  %tudy^ preachy 
labour,  for  eternity  ! 

Thus,  in  the  name  of  these  beloved  presbyters,  I  charge  you. 
Thus,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Divine  Saviour,  I  charge 
you.  May  God  give  you  grace,  and  make  you  faithful  unto  death, 
that  then  you  may  receive  the  crown  of  life  ! 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  BISHOP  DOANE.* 

Thb  qualities  that  gave  to  Bishop  Doane  his  great  inflaence, 
and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  service,  seem  to  me  to 
be  summed  up  under  three  classes:  intellectual  vigour,  an  indo- 
mitable will,  and  strong  personal  attractions. 

1.  God  gave  the  Bishop  a  fine  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  mark 
in  intellectual  operations.  His  mind  was  clear  and  vivid,  of  varied 
resources,  and  highly  cultivated.  His  perceptions  were  quick. 
He  possessed  the  vis  fervida  ingeniu  Not  so  much  the  logician 
as  the  rhetorician,  he  yet  never  lacked  argument  to  attain  his  ends. 
His  rich  talents  were  moulded  by  common  sense,  and  by  an  en- 
larged knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  an  emergency,  his  intel- 
lect soared  highest.  In  fact,  one  of  Bishop  Doane's  peculiarities 
of  greatness  consisted  in  always  equalling  the  occasion.  He  saw 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  could  do  it,  and  did  it.  He  was  adroit, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  be  adroit.  The  lawyers  said  that  he  could 
have  beaten  them  all,  if  educated  a  lawyer ;  and  military  officers 
affirmed  that  he  would  have  made  a  grand  general  in  war.  Far- 
seeing,  clear,  quick,  bold,  always  the  centre  of  the  campaign,  his 
mind,  especially  in  emergencies,  moved  in  flashes,  whilst  his  right 
arm  thundered  in  action.  The  fertility  of  his  resources  testified 
to  superior  endowments.  His  was  the  activity  of  spirit.  His 
restless  mind  found  no  time  for  repose ;  and  he  was  ready  for  every 
kind  of  service  proper  for  him  to  perform.  His  mind  was  highly 
cultivated.  He  was  at  home  in  English  literature.  The  adorn- 
ments of  the  scholar  graced  his  learning,  and  varied  knowledge 
mingled  with  his  theological  attainments.  All  who  came  in  contact 
with  Bishop  Doane,  felt  the  power  of  his  intellect.  Nor  were  his 
opponents  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  commanding  mental  gifts. 

2.  Bishop  Doane  had  a  wonderjul  strength  of  will.  He  was  a 
man  of  firm  purpose ;  resolute  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer.  He 
could  not  be  second  where  he  had  a  right  to  be  at  all,  nor  subordi- 
nate in  anything  where  a  share  of  work  fell  to  his  hands.  It  was 
a  privilege  for  him  to  be  beforehand.  His  will  was  indomitable. 
The  Church,  as  the  State,  needs  these  men  of  strong  will.  Every 
community  needs  them.  Men  of  weak  will  have  their  place ;  and 
generally  they  go  through  life  with  fewer  enemies  and  are  blessed 
with  the  gentler  virtues.  But  men  of  will  are  the  men  of  mark, 
the  men  of  deeds. 

It  was  this  will-power  that  gave  to  Bishop  Doane  his  energy. 
Energy  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  high  intellect.     It  is  not  a 

*  This  article  constitutes  aboat  the  third  part  of  a  Discourse,  preached  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  May  1st,  1859,  by  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  on  the  occasion  of  Bishop 
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mental  gift  or  operation.  It  belongs  to  the  heart.  Its  spring  is 
in  the  affections,  or  *'  active  powers,"  according  to  the  philoso- 
phers. Bishop  I>oane*s  energy  was  a  fire  never  out.  It  is  said 
that,  at  the  central  depot  at  Bordentown,  a  reserve  engine  is 
always  kept  with  foel  ignited,  ready  for  the  emergencies  of  the  road. 
An  ever*ready  locomotive  in  energetic  activity  was  this  Bfshop ; 
with  large  driving  wheels,  and  to  each  wheel  a  panting  cylinder. 
His  will  was  of  a  higher  power  than  steam ;  it  generated  energy 
in  the  soul. 

His  self-denial  was  associated  with  his  will.  What  he  deter- 
mined to  do,  he  omitted  no  means  to  bring  to  pass.  The  end  must 
meet  the  beginning ;  and  by  God's  grace  success  must  crown  the 
plan.  In  labours  he  was  abundant.  No  wind,  no  rain,  no  cold, 
coald  keep  him  from  his  appointments.  He  has  been  known  to 
cross  the  Delaware  when  the  brave  heart  of  the  ferryman  dissuaded 
from  the  peril.  He  could  submit  to  all  privations  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  He  could  sleep  anywhere ;  in  his  chair,  at  his  writing- 
table,  in  the  car,  or  steamboat,  or  wagon.  And  after  working  for 
twenty  hours,  the  sleep  of  the  other  four  could  well  be  taken  with- 
out choice  of  place.  His  will  outworked  his  frame,  in  urging  to 
laborious  self*denial  of  every  kind  for  the  Church's  sake. 

It  was  strength  of  will  that  gave  the  Bishop  his  perseverance. 
Many  a  man  would  have  quailed  where  he  was  fresh  to  go  forward. 
Like  the  workman  at  the  anvil,  he  would  wield  the  hammer  all  day, 
could  the  last  stroke  but  perfect  the  work.  He  withstood  with  per- 
severing defiance  an  opposition  which  would  have  overborne  almost 
any  other  man.  He  clung  fast  to  Burlington  College,  when  many 
advised  him  to  surrender  it;  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  that  institution,  it  could  not  die  whilst  the  Bishop  lived. 
His  perseverance  had  its  ramifications  of  care  and  of  industry  in 
every  part  of  the  diocese. 

His  will  was  a  strong  element  in  the  Bishop's  success  as  a  disci- 
plinarian. Burlington  College  and  St.  Mary's  Hall  were  under  the 
most  ri^id  government.  The  two  institutions,  so  near  each  other, 
required  watchful  supervision,  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  wisest  dis- 
cipline. Bishop  Doane  was  unremitting  in  the  fidelity  of  his  over- 
sight. His  rules  were  rigid,  minute,  and  wise ;  and  they  were  effi- 
ciently administered.  The  peremptoriness  of  authority  was  blended 
with  parental  affection ;  and  in  all  the  outgoings  of  his  love,  the 
young  men  and  maidens  knew  that  a  large  will  encircled  a  large 
heart. 

3.  Remarkable  social  traits  contributed  to  Bishop  Doane's  exten- 
sive influence.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  of  warm 
feelings.  His  courtesy  gained  him  friends  everywhere.  Generous 
to  the  poor ;  kind  to  all ;  abounding  with  pleasant  conversation ; 
genial  and  free ;  accessible  at  all  times ;  he  was  the  life  of  the 
social  circle ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  personal  endearments 
won  hosts  of  attachments.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  many  people  did  not  like  hixDy  partly  from  prejudices,  partly 
from  his  personal  complacency,  and  partly  from  canaes  already 
alluded  to.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bishop  Doane  was  emi- 
nently blessed  with  faithful  and  devoted  friends,  in  his  congrega- 
tion, in  his  diocese,  and  throughout  his  whole  church. 

Le(  it  be  noticed,  to  his  honour,  that  vindietiveness  was  not  a  part 
of  his  social  character.  He  keenly  felt  the  disparaging  estimate  of 
others,  but  rarely  did  others  detect  any  resentment.  He  would 
meet  bis  adversaries  with  the  usual  courtesies  of  life,  at  home  or 
abroad ;  and  many  have  been  ^'  the  coals  of  fire"  which  his  conde- 
scension has  placed  upon  their  heads. 

One  of  the  most  winning  traits  of  Bishop  Doane's  character  was 
his  love  of  children.  He  gained  their  hearts.  He  was  the  little 
one's  friend.  What  prettier  sight  than  to  see  the  grandfather, 
hand  in  hand  with  his  fair,  curly  grandchild,  prattling  together 
through  the  streets  ?  The  Bishop  loved  little  children,  and  all  the 
little  children  loved  the  Bishop. 

Bishop  Doane  was  happily  outliving  the  opposition  that  had  for- 
merly existed  against  him.  One  of  his  greatest  misfortunes  was 
in  the  number  of  flatterers  that  surrounded  him — not  flatterers 
always  by  intention,  but  rendering  their  homage  in  too  open  and 
dangerous  a  form.  His  susceptible  social  nature  was  under  the 
constant  temptation  to  ^'  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he 
ought  to  think."  Others  may  paint,  if  they  choose,  the  infirmities 
of  his  social  character  in  darker  colours.  I  have  given  the  outline 
as  I  have  seen  it.  Never  intimate  with  the  Bishop,  I  have  never- 
theless known  him  and  studied  him  for  twenty-three  years ;  and 
although  his  nature  had  its  faults,  it  was  a  noble  one.  The  secret 
of  his  influence  and  success  in  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  classes 
of  endowments  I  have  mentioned, — a  vivid  intellect,  a  strong  will, 
and  the  social  charms  of  his  personal  presence. 

As  a  Churchman,  Bishop  Doane  was  of  the  highest  grade.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  he  departed  from  the  via  media  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  of  the  Reformation ;  nor  have  I  hesitated  to  oppose 
his  doctrines  in  speech  and  through  the  press.  Dr.  Pusey's  influ- 
ence was  an  injurious  influence  ;  and  many  have  thought  that  the 
Bishop  returned  from  England  with  his  views  confirmed  on  some 
points  which  had  better  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  Church  of  England  has  always  had  a  succession  of 
that  class  of  churchmen,  with  which  Bishop  Doane  delighted  to 
identify  himself.  Death  is  a  leveller  of  doctrinal,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal, distinctions.  And  a  High  Churchman,  when  he  comes  to  die,  is 
wont  to  exalt  the  doctrinal  views  entertained  by  Low  Churchmen. 
Nothing  but  Christ  gives  comfort  in  the  last  hour.  An  affecting  view 
of  a  High  Churchman's  death  is  given  in  Bishop's  Doane's  sketch 
of  his  friend.  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  Ame- 
rican Pulpit ;  and  it  is  the  more  affecting  because  it  substantially 
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records  tbe  reported  exercises  of  the  Bishop's  own  mind.  Cere- 
monies, ohureh  order,  denominational  peculiarities,  and  the  minor 
incidents  of  human  apprehension,  disappear  with  the  opening  light 
of  another  world.  When  Christ  is  seen  to  be  ^'  all  and  in  all,''  the 
glory  of  His  grace  dims  the  view  of  all  things  else,  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  that  of  the  stars. 

As  a  Bishop,  the  departed  prelate  will  nndoubtedlj  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  Church  to  be  one  of  her  greatest  sons.  So  he  was. 
He  magnified  his  office.  His  work  was  done  on  a  great  scale.  He 
was  personally,  everywhere,  in  his  own  diocese ;  and  his  writings 
were  circulated  widely  in  every  other  diocese.  He  was  the  promi- 
Dent  man  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  He  could  outpreach,  outvote, 
and  outwork  the  whole  of  his  brethren  in  the  Episcopate.  He  was 
a  sort  of  Napoleon  among  Bishops.  It  was  after  he  crossed  Alps 
of  difficulties,  that  he  entered  upon  the  campaigns  of  his  highest 
renown.  The  bridge  of  Lodi  and  the  field  of  Marengo  were  to  him 
the  inspirations  of  heroism  and  the  rallying  time  of  mightiest 
strategy.  Bishop  Doane  was,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church  than  to  the  American.  His  prelatical  notions  suited  a 
monarchy  more  than  a  republic.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would 
have  stood  among  the  foremost  of  Lord  Bishops.  He  of  Oxford, 
would  not  have  ranked  before  him  of  New  Jersey.  Bishop  Doane 
was  a  good  deal  of  an  Anglican  in  bis  modes  of  thought  and  his 
views  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
Charles,  he  would  have  been  a  Laudean  in  prelatical  and  political 
convictions — ^super-Laudean  in  intellect,  and  sub-Laudean  in  gene- 
ral ecclesiastical  temper.  My  own  sympathies  are  altogether  with 
the  evangelical,  or  Low  Church  Bishops,  as  are  those  of  the  vast 
majority  of  this  audience.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
lofty  Charch  order  and  transmitted  grace,  so  favourably  received 
in  some  quarters.  But  this  is  a  free  country ;  and  the  soul  by 
nature  is  free,  and  has  a  right  to  its  opinions,  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Doane  had  a  right 
to  his ;  and  he  believed  himself  to  be,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles.  He  is  one  of  the  few  American  Bishops 
who  has  had  the  boldness  to  carry  out  his  theory,  and  to  call  him- 
self an  Apostle.  He  delighted  in  his  office.  Peter  was  to  him  the 
example  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  forms  of  the  concision,  whilst 
Paul  was  his  example  in  enduring  suffering  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church.  With  an  exalted  view  of  his  office,  he  lived,  and  laboured, 
and  died.  In  this  spirit,  he  encountered  all  his  hardships  and 
perils ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  danger  in  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, he  jumped  into  the  frail  skiff,  inviting  the  ferryman  to  follow, 
it  was  the  same  spirit  of  '*  Apostolum  vkhis."  Bishop  Doane 
was,  in  short,  as  complete  a  specimen  of  a  High  Church  Bishop  as 
tbe  worid  has  seen,  and  in  some  respects,  he  was  a  model  for  any 
cJass  of  Bishops  at  home  or  in  mother  England.  ^         j 
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As  a  Begtob,  Bishop  Doane  was  preetstlj  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  of  his  character.  He  was  earnest,  aotire,  fertile 
in  expedients,  a  faithful  visitor  of  his  people,  and  a  friend  of  the 
poor.  He  seemed  to  be  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  was  known  in  Barlington 
as  rector  more  than  Bishop. 

As  a  Preachbr,  no  bishop  surpassed  Bishop  Doane.  He  has 
published  more  sermons  than  the  whole  House  of  Bishops — able 
sermons,  which  will  be  perpetual  memorials  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  Church.  These  discourses  are  on  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  but  they  contain  much  scriptural  truth, 
mingled  with  his  own  peculiar  views  of  apostolic  order,  sacramental 
grace,  and  ecclesiastical  unity.  His  sermon  before  the  last  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  he  was  ever  permitted  to 
enjoy.  When  bis  discourses  and  diocesan  addresses  are  collected 
into  a  series  of  volumes,  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  treasury  of 
High  Church  doctrine  and  order,  which  no  bishop,  nor  all  the 
bishops  of  his  way  of  thinking,  could  equal.  I  have  read  most  of 
his  productions,  and,  although  often  disagreeing  with  him  in  senti- 
ment, I  have  never  failed  to  notice  his  intellectual  vigour,  his 
zeal  for  his  church,  and  his  unction  for  the  episcopate. 

As  an  Orator,  Bishop  Doane  surpassed  most  of  his  brethren. 
His  best  efforts  were  fine  and  impressive.  His  voice  was  loud,  and 
when  he  chose,  well  modulated.  His  gesticulation  was  animated 
and  strong.  His  clear  blue  eye  glowed  with  vivacity;  and  his 
words  worked  their  way  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  audience. 
Bishop  Doane  showed  an  adaptation  to  the  masses,  which  many 
speakers  in  the  sacred  desk  so  much  lack.  He  was  a  whole-souled, 
commanding  orator,  when  great  occasions  summoned  forth  his 
powers.  The  two  best  specimens  of  his  delivery,  within  my  own 
observation,  were  at  Mrs.  Bradford's  funeral,  and  at  the  celebration 
of  the  last  birthday  of  Washington.  Nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate and  more  effective,  for  the  ends  of  oratory,  than  was  his 
manner  on  those  occasions.  At  times,  I  am  told,  that  he  did  not 
do  himself  justice ;  but  he  had  it  in  him^  and  it  generally  came 
out.  Who  of  the  citizens  of  Burlington,  that  heard  him  on  the 
22d  of  last  February,  did  not  recognize  the  voice,  the  manner,  and 
the  presence,  of  a  great  popular  orator  ? 

As  a  Writer,  Bishop  Doane's  style  was  peculiar.  It  was  ornate, 
pithy,  Saxon.  It  was  a  style  of  his  own.  It  would  not  suit  most 
men.  Few  ought  to  presume  to  imitate  it.  But  it  suited  himself. 
Many  admire  it.  It  had  the  great  merit  of  clearness.  No  one 
ever  misunderstood  him,  although  his  punctuation  was  as  remark- 
able as  his  style.  He  was  a  ready  writer ;  accomplishing  with 
ease  all  that  he  undertook,  and  commonly  justifying,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  the  highest  expectations.     If  his  higher  occu- 
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pations  had  not  called  him  away  from  the  porsaitB  of  literature,  he 
would  have  ranked  among  the  finest  poets  of  the  age. 

In  the  various  points  of  view  in  which  his  characteristics  have 
been  now  considered,  Bishop  Doane  was  a  remarkable  man. 


Innaetiolti   ^l^^nngJilH. 


BAPTISM  OF  CHILDREN  OF  BELIEVERS. 

[We  present  to  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Breckinridge's 
great  Theological  Work,  just  published  bj  the  Messrs.  Carter.  Dr.  Breckinridge  vin- 
dicates the  right  of  the  infant  seed  of  believers  to  Baptism  on  the  following  grounds  : 
1.  The  Original  Covenant  of  God.  2.  Confirmed  under  every  Dispensation.  3.  Im- 
mutability of  the  Gifts  and  Calling  of  God.  4.  The  Oath  of  God.  5.  The  Way  of 
Salration.  6.  The  Teaching  of  ChriBt  and  his  Apostles.  7.  Practice  of  the  Apostles. 
8.  Testimony  of  the  Church  of  God.  9.  The  Nature  of  the  Case.  10.  The  Nature 
of  the  Sacrament  itself.  11.  The  Nature  of  the  very  Cavils  against  it.  The  txtrarX 
embraces  the  last  three  divisions  of  the  argument — Ed.] 

The  Nature  of  the  Case.  The  evidence  upon  which  revealed  religion 
rests  is/no  donbt^  different  in  important  respects^  from  that  on  which 
nataral  religion  rests;  and  the  troths  and  duties  of  the  two  are,  in  many 
respects,  verj  clearly  distinguishable.  Yet  the  God  of  nature  is  also  the 
God  of  Grace ;  and  the  God  of  Providence  is  the  God,  both  of  nature  and 
of  Grace ;  and  the  course  of  Providence  is  the  manifestation  of  his  secret 
will,  as  contrasted  with  bis  revealed  will,  considered  as  the  God  both  of 
nature  and  of  Grace.  The  fundamental  principles  of  all  bis  acts  can  no 
more  conflict  with  each  other,  than  his  Attributes  can  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  or  than  he  can  deny  himself  But,  while  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  founded  in  nature,  is  not  only  sanctified  by  grace,  but 
is  made  an  image  of  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church ; 
the  corresponding  relation  between  parent  and  child,  through  which 
nature  itself  continues  to  exist,  is  so  thoroughly  ingrafted  into  grace  that 
it  h  the  uniform  type  of  God's  relation  to  bis  elect,  and  of  the  inbeing  of 
the  Father  and  the  eternal  Word.  Grace  sanctifies  this  relation,  provi- 
dence proceeds  upon  it,  nature  perishes  without  it,  every  dispensation  of 
God  respects,  assumes,  uses  it,  while  everything  in  man  revolts  at  the 
violation  of  it,  and  the  nexus  of  the  universe  is  broken  by  infringing  it. 
Therefore,  to  demand  that  this  principle  shall  be  eliminated  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  perfect  form  of  true  religion,  and  the  chief 
means  of  blessedness  to  the  universe  and  of  glory  to  God ;  and  that  a 
principle  the  reverse  of  it,  wholly  unknown  to  and  incompatible  with 
nature,  providence,  and  grace,  shall  be  substituted  for  it ;  is  to  demand 
of  the  Church,  who  is  the  common  mother  of  us  all,  a  sacramental  renun- 
ciation, not  only  of  her  fruitfulness,  but  of  her  own  filiation  to  God,  and 
her  own  espousals  to  Christ. 

The  Nature  of  the  Sacrament  itself     As  the  undeniable  effect  of  the 
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fall  of  the  first  Adam,  who  was  onlj  a  living  soul,  is  the  prodootion  of  a 
depraved  nature  in  every  one  of  his  ordinary  descendants,  and  this  ante- 
rior to  the  personal  consciousness  of  the  person,  and  independent  of  it;  it 
is  far  from  being  competent  to  us  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
incarnation,  obedience,  and  sacrifice  of  the  second  Adam,  who  was  a 
quickening  Spirit,  and  the  Lord  from  heaven,  to  heal  that  depraved 
nature,  anterior  to  and  independent  of  our  personal  consciousness.  The 
tie  created  by  the  covenant  of  grace,  cannot  be  weaker  than  that  created 
by  the  covenant  of  works, — ^and  spiritual  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  as  real  and  as  explicable  as  natural  generation.  To  assert  under  such 
circumstances  the  natural  pollution  of  infanta,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  spiritual  purification  of  infants,  is  self-contra- 
dictious. But,  baptism  is  the  sacramental  expression  of  both  the  sets  of 
facts  just  stated.  It  is  the  shed  blood  and  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ 
that  save  us :  faith,  even  in  an  adult  person,  who  besides  his  natural  pol- 
lution, is  stained  with  innumerable  practical  sins,  only  receives  that  blood 
and  righteousness  applied  to  us.  The  distinction  between  the  working  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  effects  of  that  working,  one  of  which  is  faith,  is 
complete.  So  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  prove — which  it  is  not — 
that  faith  is  impossible  in  infants, — ^it  would  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to 
prove  that  no  spiritual  benefit  is  possible  without  faith  is  already  in  exer^ 
cise.  But  this  is  two  ways  absurd :  because  faith  is  itself  the  gift  of 
God — and  if  it  be  the  first  gift,  then  a  spiritual  gift,  even  faith,  may  be 
given  where  no  faith  was  before  :  and  because,  in  fact,  faith  is  itself  the 
very  proof  that  the  greatest  of  all  spiritual  benefits — ^namely  the  new 
birth,  of  which  faith  is  a  manifestation — had  been  bestowed  before  faith 
could  exist.  In  a  psychological  sense,  justifying  faith  expresses  that 
state  of  a  soul  already  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  its  accept- 
ance of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  it  by  God,  is  manifested. 
Therefore,  it  far  exceeds  the  warrant  of  the  Church  to  deny  to  the  re- 
sources of  God's  infinite  power  and  his  abounding  grace,  the  possibility 
of  the  production  of  such  states  of  soul  in  the  children  of  believers  ; — far 
exceeds  her  authority,  on  the  ground  of  that  alleged  impossibility,  to 
deny  to  them  rights  which  God  has  bestowed  on  them  ever  since  the 
Chnrch  herself  had  a  visible  existence.  She  dare  not  deny  the  reality  of 
original  sin,  and  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  in  the  infant  seed  of  believers : 
on  the  other  hand  she  dare  not  deny  the  possibility  of  their  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  assert  the  universal  perdition  of  all  that  die  in  child- 
hood. To  do  either  is  to  deny  the  faith.  She  is  obliged,  therefore,  to 
baptize  her  children. 

The  Nature  of  the  very  Cavils  against  it.  No  one,  I  believe,  has  ever 
pretended  that  there  is  any  distinct  command  of  God  forbidding  the  infant 
seed  of  believers  to  be  baptized.  The  ground  of  refusal  to  baptize  them 
is  only  inferential.  At  first,  the  existence  of  sin  in  infants  was  denied— 
and  their  baptism  refused  on  that  ground.  Then  it  was  taught  that  sins 
oommitted  after  baptism  are  peculiarly  unlikely  to  be  pardoned ;  and  the 
inference  followed  that  baptism  should  be  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  life. 
Afterwards,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  it  was  taught  that  none  dying  in 
infancy  can  be  saved  at  all;  whereupon,  as  such  teachers  judged,  none 
should  receive  in  infancy  the  sign  and  seal  of  salvation.  After  further 
centuries,  the  Anabaptists,  about  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  taaght 
that  faith,  in  the  person  baptized,  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  the 
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Yslid  administration  of  baptism — that  infant  children  can  neither  exercise 
Dor  manifest  &ith — and  therefore  thej  cannot  be  baptized.  These  are 
the  chief  forms  of  this  error ;  in  each  ease  grounded,  as  I  have  said,  not 
on  any  command  of  God, — ^bnt  always  on  an  inference  from  some  other 
dogma,  itself  in  each  case  either  wholly  erroneous,  or  only  partially  cor* 
reet ;  thus  flagrantly  violating  the  divine  rule,  that  our  foith  ought  to 
stand  in  the  power  of  God,  and  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men.  But  as  to  the 
great  fundamental  point,  if  there  is  no  precise  warrant  from  God  to  deny 
membership  in  his  Church  to  such  as  he  has,  by  an  exact  command  made 
members  of  it,  then  the  question  is  settled :  for  no  authority  but  that  of 
God — least  of  all  an  erroneous  human  inference — is  competent  to  annul 
the  plain  and  repeated  commandments  of  God.  As  to  the  notion  that 
infants  have  no  sin^  and  the  other  that  sins  after  baptism  are  well-nigh 
unpardonable ;  the  former  is  a  heresy  held  by  no  orthodox  Christian,  and 
the  latter  a  superstition  long  ago  extinct  as  a  form  of  human  opinion. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  atrocious  heresy  which  taught  the  univer- 
sal perdition  of  all  who  die  in  infancy ',  a  fearful  madness  long  ago  extinct. 
Nevertheless,  they  who  hold  the  two  propositions  that  salvation  is  impos- 
sible without  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  no  infant  can  exercise 
such  faith ;  can  escape  the  inexorable  conclusion  that  all  dead  infants  are 
damned,  only  by  some  inconsequence  of  logic — or  by  some  heresy.  The 
doctrine  now  held  by  all  Christian  people  who  reject  infant  baptism,  I 
suppose,  is  substantially  that  taught  by  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Concerning  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  admitting  the  gene- 
ral principle  that  faith  in  Christ  is  indispensable  to  baptism,  the  infer- 
ence from  this  which  leads  to  the  denial  of  infant  baptism,  proceeds  upon 
a  threefold  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  faith  required  in 
the  baptism  of  infants,  must  be  their  own  personal  faith.  The  Scriptures 
distinctly  teach  the  contrary;  and  give  them  the  seal  of  the  righte- 
ouBocss  of  faith,  expressly  because  they  are  the  seeJ  of  believers — as  I 
have  abundantly  proved.  If  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  is 
denied — then  faith  itself  is  forever  impossible;  for  in  that  case  no  sinner 
Wks  ever  regenerated.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  is 
denied,  then  the  salvation  of  sinners  is  forever  impossible ;  for  in  that 
case  we  are  still  under  the  law,  and  Christ  can  profit  us  nothing.  More- 
over, it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose,  that  this  personal  faith,  even  if  it  were 
invariably  presumed  in  every  baptism — must  exist  at  the  time  of  baptism, 
in  order  to  make  the  act  lawful.  On  the  contrary,  the  efficacy  of  baptism, 
and  the  great  blessings  it  signifies  and  seals,  chiefly  our  ingrafting  into 
Christ  and  our  inward  purification  through  the  Holy  Ghost;  so  far  from 
being.bound  to  the  moment  of  administration— -extend — for  their  manifes- 
tation— over  the  whole  of  our  life  on  earth.  And  it  is  from  considera- 
tions connected  with  this  great  truth,  that  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament  but  a  single  time,  arises.  This  is  inevi- 
table if  the  efficacy  of  baptism  depends  on  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  If  that  efficacy  depends  on  its  own  force,  or  the  will 
of  him  who  administers,  or  of  him  who  receives  it ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  sacra- 
ment and  becomes  an  incantation.  Finally,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  at  what  age,  if  at  any,  the  soul  is  incapable  of 
faith ;  or  to  suppose  that  we  can  know  with  certainty,  what  is  the  state 
of  another  person's  soul  at  the  period  of  his  baptism,  or  any  other  period. 
Such  knowledge,  unto  certainty,  is  not  attainable  by  man  on  either  pointy 
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in  any  single  instance :  and  to  demand  it  is  to  pat  an  end  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  sacrament.  A  credible  profession  of  faith  and  repentance, 
is  the  Soriptnral  condition  of  adnlt  baptism  ;  being  the  seed  of  beliemg 
parents,  is  the  Scriptural  condition  of  infant  baptism.  Therefore,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  so  far  from  being  authorized  to  make  a  breach  so  im- 
mense, upon  the  order  of  Ood's  house,  and  the  method  of  his  grace,  and 
the  rights  of  his  children,  and  the  principles  which  illustrate  his  divine 
Attributes  and  his  sublime  relations  to  the  universe ;  has  nothing  even 
in  the  shape  of  human  reasons,  and  motives,  and  wisdom,  suggested  to 
her  as  the  ground  of  so  great  an  outrage,  that  rises  higher  than  a{^al  to 
her  ignorance,  to  her  caprice,  or  to  her  fanaticism. 


THOUGHTS  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OP  MRS.  S.  WHITING, 

WHO  DIED  AT  THB  AGE  OF  EIGHTY-EIGHT. 
BT  MBS.   L.  H.  SIGOURNBT. 

Lifers  work  well  done,  how  beautiful  is  rest  I^ 
Aje,  lift  your  little  ones  to  see  her  facei 
There  is  no  wrinkle  there,  no  fearful  gloom 
To  m&ke  them  turn  their  tender  eyes  away : 
And  when  they  say  their  simple  prayer  at  night 
With  folded  hands,  encoorage  them  to  ask 
That  they  may  be  like  her. 

The  weight  of  years 
Checked  not  in  her  the  efficiency  of  thought 
Or  energy  of  deed,  or  blessed  power 
To  advance  home-happiness,  or  kindly  warmth 
Of  social  sympathy,  or  sweet  response 
Of  filial  love  rejoicing  in  her  joy 
And  reverencing  her  saintly  piety— 
A  course  like  this  predicted  close  serene — 
And  so  it  was. 

There  came  no  cloud  to  dim 
Her  spirit's  light  when,  at  a  beckoning  brief, 
It  homeward  went. 

Yet  is  she  missed  and  mourned, — 
From  hall,  from  hearthstone  and  from  household  board 
A  blessiag  and  a  dignity  have  passed — 
And  deep-drawn  tears  as  freely  flow  for  her 
As  for  the  dear  ones  in  their  prime  of  days. 
Age  justly  held  in  honour  hath  a  charm 
Of  beauty  all  its  own,  a  symmetry 
Of  nearness  to  the  skies — 

And  these  were  hers. 
Whose  life  was  duty  and  whose  death  was  peace. 
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DR.  BOUDINOT  AND  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  Presbyterian  Magazine  of  1858  is  a  repository  of  various  mate- 
rials belonging  to  the  history  of  the  American  Bible  Sogiett.  In 
oar  present  number,  we  publish  an  old  document  of  great  interest.  It 
was  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Miss  Wallace,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  M.  Wallace,  Esq.,  who  was  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Boudinot,  and  the  President  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  1816. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  proposition  to  form  a  General 
Bible  Society  was  first  presented  to  the  existing  Bible  Societies  in  the 
United  States,  it  met  with  much  opposition,  especially  from  the  Bible 
Societies  of  New  York  and  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  judgment  of  these  two 
societies,  the  Bible  cause  could  be  best  promoted  through  local  institu- 
tions, which  should  co-operate  with  each  other  by  correspondence,  and 
publish  a  general  report  of  their  proceedings  every  year.  The  sagacious 
mind  of  Dr.  Boudinot  early  foresaw  the  necessity  of  a  Greneral  Society ; 
and  he  advocated  the  plan  in  every  practicable  manner,  writing  and  pub- 
lishing letters  and  circulars  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  'following  is  one 
among  the  many  of  his  letters.  It  was  written  to  the  venerable  Bishcp 
White,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bible  Society,  and  who  had  requested  his  friend,  Dr.  Boudinot,  to  give  some 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  General  Bible  Society.  The  letter  was  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  securing 
the  grand  result  finally  attained  in  1816.  The  Philadelphia  Bible  Society 
resisted  the  plan  to  the  last ;  and  thus  Philadelphia  lost  the  honour  of 
being  the  local  centre  of  the  parent  institution.  The  Convention  of  1816 
was  called  to  meet  in  New  York. 


DR.   BOUDINOT  8  LETTER  TO   BISHOP  WHITE. 

BUBLINGTOH,  N.  J.,  8th  November,  1814. 
Bight  Beverend  &  Dear  Sir, 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  in 
Philadelphia,  it  was  my  Purpose  rather  to  have  given  to  yon  the  Reasons 
which  induced  me  to  suppose  that  a  General  Bible-Society  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial,  than  to  state  those  which  influenced  our  Bible-Society 
to  make  the  Proposal  lately  communicated  to  yours  in  Philadelphia. 
Every  Member  seemed  prepared  to  adopt  the  Measure  as  soon  as  it  was 
proposed,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything  in  its  behalf. 
On  taking  a  View  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Society,  which  was  formed  on  the  7th  March,  1804,  it  ap- 
peared very  clearly  that  its  rapid  Advancement  and  wonderful  Success, 
under  the  favour  of  Providence,  were  in  a  great  Measure  in  Consequence, 
of  the  widely-extended  Field  of  Action  which  its  Formers  gave  to  them- 
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selves.     Of  this  Society  I  take  the  followinlg  Account  from  the  Christian 
Observer  of  May,  1804.  Vol.  3,  P.  316. 

'^A  Society  having  been  formed  under  the  Designation  of  'The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society/  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Public  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Reasons  which  exist  for  such 
a  Society,  of  the  specific  Object  which  it  embraces,  and  of  the  Principle.^ 
by  which  its  operations  will  be  directed. 

''The  Reasons  which  call  for  such  an  institution,  chiefly  refer  to  the 
Prevalence  of  Ignorance,  Superstition,  and  Idolatry,  over  so  large  a  Por- 
tion of  the  World ;  the  limited  nature  of  the  respectable  Societies  now 
in  Existence,  and  their  acknowledged  Insufficiency  to  ^pply  the  demand 
for  Bibles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  Countries ;  and  the  recent 
Attempts  which  have  been  made  on  the  Part  of  Infidelity,  to  discredit 
the  Evidence,  vilify  the  Character,  and  destroy  the  Influence  of  Christianity. 

"  The  Exclusive  Object  of  this  Society  is,  to  diffuse  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  circulating  them  in  the  dififerent  Languages 
spoken  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  also  according  to  the 
Extent  of  its  Funds,  by  promoting  the  printing  of  them  in  foreign  Lan- 
guages, and  the  Distribution  of  them  in  foreign  Countries* 

"  The  Principles  upon  which  this  Undertaking  will  be  conducted ,  arc 
as  comprehensive  as  the  Nature  of  the  Subject  suggests  they  should  be. 
In  the  Execution  of  the  Plan,  it  is  proposed  to  embrace  the  common 
Support  of  Christians  at  large  ]  and  to  invite  the  Concurrence  of  Persons 
of  every  description  who  profess  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  proper 
Standard  of  Faith" 

God  seems  to  have  prospered  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society 
beyond  the  Anticipations  of  its  warmest  Friends ;  and  as  they  have  given 
us  the  Reasons  for  forming  the  Society,  have  pointed  out  its  Exclusive 
Object  J  and  have  declared  the  Principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted )  let 
us  take  a  View  of  the  Means  which  have  so  effectually  promoted  the 
Accomplishment  of  its  Designs. 

The  Parent  Society,  existing  in  London,  is  the  Centre  of  Union  of  a 
large  number  of  Auxiliary  Societies,  whose  individual  labours  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  pursuing  the  general  Purposes  of  the  Institution,  and 
whose  concentrated  Powers  the  Parent  Society  may  employ  when  Occa- 
sion shall  require.  These  Auxiliary  Societies  extending  their  benevolent 
Intentions  beyond  their  own  limits,  afford  in  different  Ways  to  the  Parent 
Society  a  part  of  their  annual  Revenue,  some,  by  sending  the  whole  of 
their  Collections  and  taking  back  a  certain  Proportion  in  Bibles  at  the 
first  Cost,  so  as  to  leave  a  sum  in  the  hands  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Parent  Society;  others,  by  sending  a  Proportion  of  their  Collections  for 
the  same  Purpose.  By  this  means,  the  Parent  Society,  which,  with  a 
guardian  Eye,  watches  over  and  embraces  the  Interests  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  individual  Part  of  its  Charge,  is  enabled  to  afford  prompt  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  totally  unable  to  help  themselves,  or  who  are  able 
to  supply  but  a  Part  of  their  own  wants,  and  also,  farther  to  extend  its 
fostering  Care,  in  divers  manners,  to  such  Children  of  the  great  Family 
of  Mankind,  as  may  be  most  benefited  by  its  Adoption.  Would  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  have  been  able  in  a  century  to  accom- 
plish the  vast  Designs  it  has  already  executed,  if  it  had  been  necessary 
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on  eyeiy  Emergenoy  for  the  Auxiliary  Sooieties  to  oonsolt  each  other,  and 
when  a  Measure  should  have  been  agreed  on,  to  wait  till  each  should  af- 
ford its  Aid^  and  fulfil  its  Part  of  the  incumbent  Duty  7  Or  could  those 
Designs  have  ever  been  accomplished,  without  an  Union  of  Power  in 
some  Body  acting  "  promptly  and  effectually'  for  the  Whole  ? 

To  apply  the  foregoing  View,  Ac,  to  our  own  Situation.  Are  our 
benevolent  Intentions  coextensive  with  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible-Society^  and  as  far  as  God  may  afford  the  Means  shall  we  proceed 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  presenting  the  pure  Word  of  God  as  an  un- 
erring Instructor  ''to  teach  all  Nations."  Or  is  it  meant  that  each 
Society  should  confine  its  Operations  to  the  State  in  which  it  exists  ?  If 
the  latter,  a  General  Society  cannot  be  necessary.  If  the  former  be  in- 
tended, the  Advancement  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  the 
v&st  increase  of  its  beneficial  Effects,  and  the  equally  rapid  Increase  of 
its  Ability  to  do  good,  will  be  a  powerful  Encouragement  to  the  proposed 
Undertaking,  in  shewing  what  Efiect  Union  can  produce  to  promote  this 
meet  important  Object  which  we  pursue. 

In  the  remote  parts  of  some  of  the  old  States,  a  great  many  Families 
are  destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Bible  Societies  of  those 
States  are  unable  to  supply  their  Wants ;  and  by  the  Communication  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Schermerhorn  and  Mills  we  see  the  deplorable  Want  of 
Bibles  in  our  Western  and  South- Western  States  and  Territories,  which 
at  present  can  only  look  for  such  Relief  and  Supply  as  fortuitous  dona- 
tions from  the  older  States  may  afford.  Accompanying  this  Communica- 
tion, is  an  address  from  the  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible-Society, 
in  which  I  find  a  most  important  Idea  on  this  Subject,  very  beautifully 
expressed,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote :  '^  An  Edition  of  five 
thousand  French  Testaments  would  be  a  Task  which  no  individual  Society 
in  conjunction  with  its  other  Duties  might  be  able  to  complete,  but  the 
joint  Efforts  of  such  Societies  as  can  spare  funds  for  the  purpose,  would 
render  the  Measure  easy,  prompt,  and  effectual.  It  would  moreover  pre- 
sent a  most  interesting  Proof  of  the  Unity  of  the  common  Denignj  and  a 
Disposition  to  harmonize  in  every  Attempt  that  can  embrace  the  Honour 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Salvation  of  the  Souls  of  Men."  Much 
more  completely  still  would  this  most  desirable  Purpose  be  fulfilled,  to 
the  Satisfaction  of  its  Authors  as  well  as  all  other  Friends  of  Christianity^ 
by  a  General  Bible-Society  modelled  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Siociety,  with  such  Modifications  as  the  United  Wisdom  of  Delegates  from 
the  respective  State-Societies  might  think  necessary,  adopting  the  Title 
of ''  The  General  Association  of  the  Bible-Societies  in  the  United  States," 
as  proposed  in  the  Circular  Letter  from  New  Jersey,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate Title  they  might  choose ;  and  submitting  the  Plan  and  Constitution 
to  each  State-Society  for  its  Consideration,  and  if  Approved,  for  its  Rati- 
fication. 

If  the  Prosperity  of  the  State-Bible-Sooieties  within  their  respective 
Spheres  of  Action  be  sought,  it  appears  that  a  General-Bible-Society 
might  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  A  very  great  Excitement  is  given  to 
the  Auxiliary  Bibte-Societies  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
Publication  of  their  annual  Reports  by  the  Parent  Society  to  which  they 
are  made ;  for  knowing  this,  the  natural  Effect  is,  that  some  are  animated 
not  only  by  a  desire  of  doing  their  duty,  but  also  of  setting  a  good  Ex- 
ample of  which  their  Neighbours  may  be  emulous.     Others  are  induced: 
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to  use  the  greater  Diligenee,  lest  they  should  afneair  lukewarm  in  a  CSause 
so  commendable.  Doubtless  such  also  would  be  the  Effect  of  Beports 
made  by  the  State-Societies  to  a  Gkneral-Bible- Society  in  the  Uuited 
States.  Moreover,  in  Oreat  Britain  those  Keports  have  conveyed  much 
religious  Information,  and  in  Proportion  as  tney  have  made  the  Parent 
Society  and  its  general  Operations  more  known,  its  Usefulness  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  Number  of  Auxiliary  Societies  (in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  Connection  with  the  Parent  Society  in  London,  are 
upwards  of  200  Auxiliary  Societies)  have  increased.  And  similar  Effects 
from  similar  reports  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  Unted  States. 
If  a  Meeting  of  Delegates  shall  assemble  at  Philadelphia,  as  is  proposed, 
I  believe  the  difficulties  anticipated  by  some,  with  Bespeot  to  the  Organi- 
zation and  Mode  of  conducting  the  contemplated  Society,  will  be  easily 
removed. 

With  most  sincere  and  very  great  respect. 

Right  Beverend  and  Dear  Sir, 
I  am,  Your  very  humble  ond  affectionate  Servant, 

Elsas  E.  Boudinot. 

Right  Reverend  William  White^  D,  D. 


THE  NATIONS  THAT  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  THE 
REFORMATION. 

(carltle's  frede&ick  the  great.) 

Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland, — ^the  offer  was  made  every* 
where,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  has  become  of  the  nations  that  would 
not  have  it.  In  all  countries  were  some  that  accepted,  but  in  many  there 
were  not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or  swiftly,  with  fatal,  difficult  in- 
dustry, contrived  to  burn  them  out.  Austria  was  once  full  of  Protestants, 
but  the  hide-bound  Flemish-Spanish-Kaiser  element  presiding  over  it, 
obstinately,  for  two  centuries,  kept  saying :  '^  No,  we  with  our  dull,  obsti- 
nate Gimburgis  under-lip  and  lazy  eyes;  with  our  ponderous  Austrian 
depth  of  habituality  and  indolence  of  intellect,  we  prefer  steady  darkness 
to  uncertain  new  light !"  And  all  men  may  see  where  Austria  now  is. 
Spain  still  more  \  poor  Spain  going  about  at  this  time,  making  its  pro- 
nunciamentos ;  all  the  factious  attorneys  in  its  little  towns  assembling  to 
pronounce  virtually  this :  <'  The  old  is  a  lie,  then ;  good  heavens,  after  we 
so  long  tried  hard,  harder  than  any  nation,  to  think  it  a  truth  ! — and  if  it 
be  not  rights  of  man,  red  republican,  and  progress  of  the  species,  we  know 
not  what  now  to  believe  or  to  do ;  and  are  as  a  people  stumbling  on  steep 
places,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight!"  They  refused  Truth  when  she 
came,  and  now,  Truth  knows  nothing  of  them.  All  stars  and  heavenly 
lights  have  become  veiled  to  such  men ;  they  must  now  follow  terrestriu 
ignesfaiuiy  and  think  them  stars.  This  doom  is  passed  upon  them.  Italj, 
too,  had  its  Protestants ;  but  Italy  killed  them ;  managed  to  extinguish 
Protestantism.  Italy  put  up  silently  with  practical  lies  of  all  kinds;  and, 
shrugging  up  its  shoulders,  preferred  going  into  dilettantisni  and  the  fine 
arts.    The  Italians,  instead  of  the  sacred  service  of  fact  and  performance, 
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did  mnsio^  pftinthig,  and  ihe  like;  till  even  that  has  become  impossible 
for  them ;  no  noble  nation,  sunk  from  Tirtoe  to  virtae,  ever  offered  such 
a  spectacle  before.  He  that  will  prefer  dilettantism  in  this  world  for  bis 
outfit,  shall  have  it;  but  all  the  gods  will  depart  from  him ;  and  manful 
veracity,  earnestness  of  purpose,  devout  depth  of  soul,  shall  no  more  be 
his.  He  can,  if  he  like,  make  himself  a  soprano,  and  sing  for  hire;  and 
probably  that  is  the  real  goal  for  bim.  But  tbe  sharpest-cut  example  is 
France,  to  which  we  constantly  return  for  illustration.  France,  with  its 
keen  intellect,  saw  the  truth  and  saw  the  falsity  in  those  Protestant  times; 
and,  with  its  ardour  of  general  impulse,  was  prone  enough  to  adopt  the 
former.  France  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  becoming  actually  Pro- 
testant. But  France  saw  good  reason  to  massacre  Protestantism,  and  end 
it  in  the  night  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  1572.  The  celestial  apparitcnr  of 
heaven's  chancery,  so  we  may  speak,  the  genius  of  fact  and  veracity,  had 
left  its  writ  of  summons;  writ  was  read,  and  replied  to  in  this  manner. 
The  genius  of  fact  and  veracity  accordingly  withdrew ;  was  staved  off, 
and  kept  away  for  two  hundred  years.  But  the  writ  had  been  served. 
Heaven's  messenger  could  not  stay  away  forever.  No  :  be  returned  duly, 
with  account  run  up  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hour,  in  1792 ; 
and  then,  at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  '<  Protestantism;"  and  we  know  of 
what  kind  that  was. 


%tmm  antt  Critinsra. 


Thi  Kkowudob  Of  God  subjxotivilt  oonsidbbvd.  Being  the  Second  Part  of 
Theology,  considered  as  a  Science  of  Positive  Truth,  both  Inductive  and  Deductive. 
By  RoBBBT  J.  Bbbokenbidob,  D.D.,  LL  J).,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.  Non  tine  Luce,  New  York :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.    I»uisville:  A.  Davidson,  1859. 

This  Second  Part  of  Dr.  B  reckenridge's  Theology  more  than  sustains 
the  well-earned  fame  of  the  first  volume.  The  same  clear  conception, 
ekborate  analysis,  exhaustive  discussion,  evangelical  spirit,  and  pure  dic- 
tion indicate  the  master-mind  of  its  author,  whilst  the  more  practical 
nature  of  its  subjects  will  gain  for  it  a  higher  popularity  and  a  greater 
circulation.  The  volume  is  complete  in  itself.  We  congratulate  the 
Church  on  tbe  progress  of  this  great  work ;  and  trust  that  the  life  of  the 
distingoished  and  beloved  Theological  Professor  will  be  spared  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

We  have  only  time  and  space  in  this  number  to  indicate  to  the  reader 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  to  give,  from  the  preface,  a  few  of  the 
anther's  explanations.  Several  extracts  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  Magazine. 

CONTENTS.    Preliminary  Statement 

BOOK  I.    Thb  Covbkant  op  Qbacb.    Argument  of  the  First  Book»jOOgle 
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Chap.  L  The  Ooadition  of  the  Universe :  as  it  lay  under  the  Sentence  of  God, 
bat  with  the  Promise  of  Deliverance.  II.  The  Covenant  of  Redemption :  Gene- 
ral Statement  of  its  Great  Principles  and  Truths.  III.  Relation  of  Uie  CoveoaQt 
of  Redemption,  to  the  inner  life  of  Man,  and  to  his  fundamental  Religious  Con- 
victions. IV.  The  Special  Obl^ations  laid  on  Man,  as  Special  Conditions  of  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption.    V.  The  Economy  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption. 

BOOK  II.  Uniok  i.KD  CoMMUHiON  WITH  THE  SoN  OF  GoD.  Argument  of  the 
Second  Book. 

Chap.  VI.  The  application  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  to  Individual  Men : 
Union  and  Communion  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  VII.  EflFectual  Calling :  with 
the  Manner  of  its  Occurrence.  VIII.  Regeneration  :  its  Nature,  and  the  Mode  of 
its  Occurrence.  IX.  Justification :  with  its  Nature,  Method,  and  Effects.  X, 
Adoption :  its  Grounds,  Nature,  and  Fruits.  XI.  Sanctification :  Relation  to  the 
Plan  of  Salvation :  Nature :  Means :  Relation  to  the  Godhead.  XII.  Com- 
munion with  Christ  in  Grace  Complete:  Communion  with  Christ  in  Glorj 
Begun. 

BOOK  III.  The  Offices  op  Christianity.  Argument  of  the  Third 
Book. 

Chap.  XIII.  Faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  XIV.  Repentance  toward 
God.  XV.  The  New  Obedience.  XVI.  Good  Works.  XVII.  The  Spiritual 
Warfare.    XVIII.  The  Infallible  Rule  of  Faith  and  Duty. 

BOOK  IV.  Communion  of  Saints.    Argument  of  the  Fourth  Book. 

Chap.  XIX.  The  Children  of  God  united  into  a  Visible  Kingdom  for  Christ 
Fundamental  Idea  and  Elemental  Principles  of  the  Church  of  God.  XX.  The 
Nature  and  End  of  the  Kin^om  of  God :  with  the  Means  of  estimating  both. 
XXI.  Deduction  and  Exposition  of  the  Kinffdom  of  God,  considered  as  the 
Visible  Church  of  Christ  XXII.  The  Freedom  of  the  Visible  Church,  con- 
sidered  in  its  Independence  of  the  State,  and  its  Conseoration  to  Christ  XXIII. 
The  Historical,  Logical,  and  Supernatural  Elements  of  the  Question  of  the 
Church :  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Marks  of  the  True  Church.  XXIV. 
Puritv  of  Faith :  the  First  In&llible  Mark  of  the  True  Church.  XXV.  The 
Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth :  the  Second  Infallible  Mark  of  the  True 
Church.    XXVI.  Holj  Living:  the  Third  Infallible  Mark  of  the  True  Church. 

BOOK  V.    Gifts  of  God  to  His  Church.    Argument  of  the  Fiflh  Book. 

Chap.  XXVIL  Supreme  Gifts  of  God  to  his  Church:  His  Son:  His  Spirit: 
His  Word.  XXVIII.  Divine  Ordinances:  the  Sabbath,  the  Sacraments,  In- 
stituted Worship,  Discipline,  Evangelization.  XXIX.  The  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism :  its  Nature  and  Design :  Subjects  of  it :  Mode  of  Administration :  Apostolic 
Practice.  XXX.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  considered  in  its  Insti- 
tution, Nature,  Use,  and  End,  XXXI.  Office  Bearers  in  the  Gospel  Church : 
and  the  Government  in  their  Hands. 

General  Conclusion.    Argument  of  the  General  Conclnsion. 
Chap.  XXXII.  General  Conclusion:  Progress  and  Consummation  of  God^s 
Eternal  Covenant 

'^  The  order  of  the  general  demonstration  maj  be  made  intelligible,  bj  a  brief 
statement.  In  the  first  Book,  I  attempt  to  trace  and  to  prove  the  manner  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  God  unto  salvation  passes  over  from  being  merely  ob- 
jective, aud  becomes  subjective.  In  the  Second  Book,  I  endeavour  to  disclose 
And  to  demonstrate  the  whole  work  of  God  in  man,  unto  his  personal  salvation. 
In  the  Third  Book,  the  personal  effects  and  results  of  this  divine  subjective  work, 
are  sought  to  be  explicated.  This  seems  to  me  to  exhaust  the  subject,  in  its  sub- 
jective personal  aspect  But  these  individual  Christians,  bj  means  of  their  union 
with  Christ,  and  their  consequent  communion  with  each  other,  are  organized  bj 
God  into  a  visible  Kin^om :  which  has  a  direct  and  precise  relation  to  the  sub- 
jective consideration  of  the  knowledge  of  God.    From  this  point,  therefore,  the 
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social  and  organic  aspect  of  the  sabject  arises ;  and  the  Fourth  Book  is  occupied 
with  what  is  designed  to  be  a  demoDStration  of  the  Church  of  the  livine  Qod.  %at 
just  as  the  work  of  grace  in  individual  men  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  Christian 
offices,  and  so  the  subject  of  the  Third  Book  necessarily  followed  the  subject  of  the 
Second :  in  like  manner,  the  consideration  of  the  gifls  of  God  to  his  Church,  and 
of  all  the  effects  of  those  gifls,  follows  the  organization  and  prc^esa  of  the  visible 
Church  in  a  peculiar  manner.  And  thus  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  Book  leads 
directly  to  the  subject  of  the  Fifth,  in  which  the  life,  action,  and  organism  of  the 
Church  are  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  special  gifts  bestowed  on  it  by  God. 
And  here  the  organic  aspect  of  the  knowledge  of  God  unto  salvation,  subjectively 
coQsidered,  seems  to  terminate.  What  remains  is  the  General  Conclusion  of  the 
whole  subject,  in  a  very  brief  attempt  to  estimate  the  progress  and  result  of  these 
divine  realities,  and  to  disclose  the  revealed  consummation  of  God's  Works  of 
Creation,  Providence,  and  Grace." 

"In  the  Preliminary  Words  prefixed  to  the  First  Part  of  Theology,  I  made 
certain  statements  and  explanations  upon  such  topics  as  seemed  to  me  to  require 
it  ]  some  of  which  had  more  particular  reference  to  that  Treatise,  and  others  more 
Murticular  reference  to  the  whole  work,  of  which  that  was  the  first  of  three  parts. 
Without  repeating  here  any  of  those  statements,  I  refer  to  them  and  adopt  them 
all,  a«  applicable,  with  the  same  emphasis,  and  in  the  same  sense^  to  this  Treatise 
as  to  that  They  were  never  capable  of  being  misunderstood  \  unless,  perhaps, 
to  authorize  the  supposition  that  my  use  of  £e  labours  of  others,  both  in  that 
Treatise  and  in  this,  was  far  more  extensive  than  in  fact  it  was ;  and  that  my 
contributions  to  the  true  progress  of  Christian  Theology  were  less  distinct,  than 
they  might  turn  out  to  be.  Claiming  nothing,  except  a  patient  consideration  by 
the  people  of  God,  of  a  sincere  endeavour  to  restate  with  perfect  simplicity,  and 
aeoOTding  to  its  own  sublime  nature,  and  in  its  own  glorious  proportion,  the 
knowledee  of  God  unto  salvation ;  I  confidently  ask,  who  are  the^  amongst  the 
IxviDg,— -how  many  are  there  amongst  the  dead, — on  whose  behalf  it  can  be  truly 
asserted,  that  such  a  claim  is  unjust  to  them,  or  unbecoming  in  me  ? 

''  The  preceding  volume  was  a  complete  Treatise;  the  present  volume  is  also 
a  complete  Treatise :  the  two  united  contain  all  I  propose  to  advance  on  what  is 
sometimes  caUed  Systematic  Theology,  sometimes  Dogmatic  Theology,  sometimes 
merely  Theology.  The  former  volume  contains  the  objective  the  present  one  the 
subjective  consideration  <^  saving  truth :  saving  truth  in  itself-^saving  truth  in 
its  working.  It  will  complete  my  original  design,  if  the  Lord  spares  me  and 
enables  me  to  compose  and  publish  one  more  volume,  devoted  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  Polemic  or  Controversial  Theology,  embracing  Apologetics  j  that 
is,  to  what  I  contemplate  as  the  knowledge  of  God  considered  relatively  to  all 
untruth  incompatible  with  salvation." 


PoPULAK  Gboloot;  a  Series  ofLectnres  read  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  With  Descriptive  Sketches  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.  By  HuoH 
MiLLBB  With  an  Introductory  Rdsum^  of  the  Progress  of  Geological  Science 
within  the  last  two  years,  by  Mrs.  Millvb.  Boston.  1859.  Gould  k  Lincoln. 
12ma,  pp.  423. 

No  mao  knew  how  to  popularize  Geology  better  than  Hugh  Miller. 
How  much  error  is  mixed  up  with  truth  caoDotyet  be  ascertained.  That 
Geology  is  yet  a  perfect  science,  few  have  the  hardihood  to  affirm.  Pro- 
gress is  being  made  every  year  in  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  strata;  but  it  takes  a  greater  mind  than  even  Hugh  Miller's  to  give, 
without  blundering,  <'  a  rational  account  pf  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  formed,  from  the  foundation  of  un- 
stratified  granite  and  gneiss  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of  its  surface.'^     Mrs.  > 
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Miller  edits  the  work  of  ber  distingoished  hoaband,  and  displays  a  good 

knowledge  of  the  whole  subject. 


Pbohibb  or  TRB  Fathbb  :  or,  A  Neglected  Speciality  of  the  Last  Days.  Addressed 
to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  all  Communities.  By  the  Author  of  **  the  Way  of  Holi- 
ness," &o.    Boston:  Henry  Y.  Degen      1859. 

The  ^^  Neglected  Speciality"  seems  to  be  the  preaching  of  women.  The 
authoress,  as  appears  from  the  preface,  is  <^  Sister  Phel^  Palmer."  She 
writes  with  spirit  and  ability,  and  evidently  has  her  subject  much  at  heart 
With  a  large  title,  her  book  lacks  the  whole  truth.  We  give  two  specimens 
of  her  general  views : 

<<But  if  Paul's  prohibition,  'Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,'  is  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  relation  to  the  prophesying 
of  women, — that  is,  her  speaking  '  to  edification,  exhortation,  and  com- 
fort,'— ^regardless  of  explanatory  connections  and  contradictory  passages, 
why  should  it  not  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  other  respects  ?  If  the 
Apostle  intended  to  enjoin  silence  in  an  absolute  sense,  then  our  Episco- 
palian friends  trespass  against  this  prohibition  at  every  chorcfai-service, 
in  calling  out  the  responses  of  women  in  company  with  men  in  their 
beautiful  Church  Liturgy,  and  when  they  repeat  our  Lord's  Prayer  in 
concert  with  their  brethren.  And  thus  also  do  they  trespass  against  this 
prohibition  every  time  they  break  silence  and  unite  in  holy  song  in  the 
Church  of  God,  of  any  or  every  denomination.  And  in  fact,  we  doubt 
not  but  it  were  less  displeasing  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  tl^t  his  female 
disciples  were  forbidden  to  open  their  lips  in  singing,  or  in  church  re- 
sponses, than  that  they  should  be  forbidden  to  open  their  lips  in  fulfilment 
of  the  '  Promise  of  the  Father,'  when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  has  been 
poured  out  upon  them,  moving  them  to  well-nigh  irrepressible  utterances 
of  God's  great  goodness." 

'^  But  who  can  conceive  the  result  ?  '  Tell  it  not  in  Gath ;  publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  I'  Our  hearts  are  indeed  pained  when  we 
think  of  the  crucifying  results  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Were  we  to  tell  some  particulars  in  connection  with  re- 
strainings,  which  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  church  communities  and 
individuals,  we  fear  that  we  might  tarnisb  our  page.  But  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  earnestly  pious  and  intelligent  women  are  ever  withstood, 
and  the  testimony  of  their  lips  ruled  out,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the 
presence  of  the  men,  in  nearly  all  church  communities,  seems  of  itself 
more  like  a  return  to  barbarism  than  a  perpetuation  of  Christianity.  And 
the  reader  will,  in  this  connection,  excuse  us  for  saying,  that  we  bare 
been  informed,  from  a  source  which  we  know  to  be  true,  of  a  member  of 
a  church  session,  who  actually  advised  a  brother  member  to  resort  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  restrain  his  wife,  who  felt 
that  Christ  would  have  her  testify  of  his  grace."  I ! 

We  wish  we  could  say  more  in  favour  of  sister  Palmer'f  book :  hot  we 
have  not  yet  attained  unto  her  notions.  ^OOgk 
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Tbb  Art  of  Eztbmpobb  Spbakino.  Mints  for  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  and  the  Ear. 
By  M.  Baxtaut,  Vicar  General  and  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  &c.  With  Addi- 
tions by  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  124 
Grand  Street.     1859. 

A  great  Art  is  that  of  Extempore  speaking.  It  is  an  Art  much  depre- 
ciated and  neglected;  even  at  the  head-quarters  of  educational  institutions. 
A  strange  perversity  has  induced  some  to  neglect  utterly  this  mode  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  a  natural  and  effective  manner,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  popular  impression.  How  few  of  our  theological  students,  for 
example,  know  how  to  move  the  masses  ?  The  neglect  has  heon  chiefly 
in  the  early  stages  of  education. 

The  present  volume  is  worthy  of  general  perusal,  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  or  the  Bar. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  rather  at  random : — "  Natural  dis- 
positions, favourable  to  oratory,  are, 
"  1.  A  lively  sensibility. 

2.  A  penetrating  intelligence. 

3.  A  sound  reason,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  good  sense. 

4.  A  prompt  imagination. 

5.  A  firm  and  decisive  will. 

6.  A  natural  necessity  of  expansion,  or  of  communicating  to  others 

ideas  and  feelings. 

7.  A  certain  instinct  which  urges  a  man  to  speak,  as  a  bird  to  sing. 

'^  In  all  eases,'  whatever  be  the  tone  of  the  voice,  bass,  tenor,  or  soprano, 
— ^what  most  wins  upon  the  hearer,  what  best  seizes  and  most  easily 
retains  his  attention,  is  what  may  be  called  a  ttt/mpafhetic  voice.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  say  in  what  it  consists ;  but  what  very  clearly  charac- 
terizes it,  is  the  gift  of  causing  itself  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  a  certain 
power  of  attraction  which  draws  to  it  the  hearer's  mind,  and  on  its  accents 
hangs  his  attention.  It  is  a  secret  virtue  which  is  in  speech,  and  which 
penetrates  at  once,  or  little  by  little,  through  the  ear  to  the  mind  or  into 
the  heart  of  those  who  listen,  charms  them,  and  holds  them  beneath  the 
charm,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  disposed,  not  only  to  listen,  but 
even  to  admit  what  is  said,  and  to  receive  it  with  confidence.  It  is  a 
voice  which  inspires  an  affection  for  him  who  speaks,  and  puts  you  instinc- 
tively on  his  side,  so  that  his  words  find  an  echo  in  the  mind,  repeating 
there  what  he  says,  and  reproducing  it  easily  in  the  understanding  and 
the  heart. 

'^  A  sympathetic  voice  singukrly  helps  the  efiFect  of  the  discourse,  and  is, 
besides^  the  best,  the  most  insinuating  of  exordiums  (introductions).  I 
know  an  orator  who  has,  among  other  qualities,  this  in  his  favour,  and 
who,  every  time  he  mounts  the  pulpit,  produces  invariably  a  profound 
sensation  by  his  apostolic  countenance,  and  by  the  very  first  sounds  of 
his  voice. 

'^  Whence  comes,  above  all  others,  this  quality  which  can  hardly  be 
acquired  by  art?  First,  certainly  from  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
vocal  organ,  as  in  singing ;  but,  next  to  this,  the  soul  may  contribute 
much  towards  it  by  the  feelings  and  thoughts  which  actuate  it,  and  by 
the  efforts  which  it  makes  to  express  what  is  felt,  and  to  convey  it  to 
others.  There  is  something  sympathetic  in  the  lively  and  sincere  mani- 
festation of  any  affeetion ;  and  when  the  bearer  sees  that  the  speaker  is 
really  moved,  the  motion  gains  him  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  and  he  begins 
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to  feel  with  Lim  and  like  him  ;  as  two  chords  vihrating  in  muBon.  Or, 
again,  if  a  truth  be  unfolded  to  him  with  clearness,  in  good  order,  and 
fervently,  and  if  the  speaker  shows  that  he  understands  or  feels  what  he 
says,  the  hearer,  all  at  once  enlightened  and  sharing  in  the  same  light, 
acquiesces  willingly,  and  receives  the  words  addressed  to  him  with  plea- 
sure. In  such  cases  the  power  of  conviction  animates,  enlivens,  and 
transfigures  the  voice,  rendering  it  agreeable  and  effective  by  virtue  of 
the  expression,  just  as  a  lofty  soul  or  a  great  mind  exalts  and  embellisbes 
an  ordinary  and  even  an  ugly  countenance.'' 

<<  On  quitting  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  or  any  other  place  where  you 
have  been  speaking  for  a  considerable  time  and  with  animation,  you 
should  try  to  remain  quiet  for  a  while  in  order  to  rccompose  yourself  gra- 
dually, and  to  allow  the  species  of  fever  which  has  excited  and  consumed 
you  to  subside.  The  head  particularly  needs  rest, — for  nothing  is  so 
fatiguing  to  it  as  extemporaneous  speaking,  which  brings  into  play  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  strains  them  to  the  uttermost^  and  thus  causes  a 
powerful  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Moreover,  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  aocillarv  to  it,  is  strongly  agitated, — it  requires  tran- 
quillizing,— and  the  whole  body,  violently  exerted  as  it  has  been  by  the 
oratorical  delivery,  requires  refreshment  and  repose ;  and  these,  a  slight 
doae,  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  one  in  a  case  of  the  sort,  will  afford  better 
than  any  other  means. 

"  The  vocal  organs  which  have  just  been  exercised  to  excess,  ought  to  be 
kept  unemployed ;  and,  therefore,  great  care  should  be  taken, — if  indeed 
the  inconvenience  can  be  avoided, — ^not  to  receive  visits  or  hold  conversa- 
tions. In  the  fatigue  of  the  moment,  any  new  effort,  however  small,  is 
prejudicial,  and  takes  away  more  strength  than  the  most  violent  exert  ions 
at  another  time.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  this  state  is  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  danger  escaped,  and  for  the  help  received,  even  when  you 
fancy  that  you  have  not  achieved  the  success  which  you  desire.  Public 
speaking  is  so  hazardous  a  thing,  that  one  never  knows  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  it,  and  in  nothing  is  assistance  from  above  so  really  necessary." 


€)^t  Mi^nu  aBorlti^ 


NORTHWESTERN  SEMINARY— CORRECTION. 

"In  our  April  number,  in  an  article  on  the  Northwestern  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  signed  J.  M.  L.,  the  following  statements  were  made: — 

"  Allow  me  to  give  the  impression  of  one  member  of  these  Synods  in  regard  to 
the  debts  due  by  the  Directors.  The  bill  hj  the  architect  was  exorbitant  The 
debt  was  contracted,  doubtless,  in  good  faith  on  their  part  j  and,  perhaps,  with 
power  from  the  Board,  by  the  brethren  in  Chicago,  who  have  acted  since  with  the 
*  minority'  in  the  Sjnods,  and  who  had  personal  interests  in  Hyde  Park.    A 
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portion  of  it  vaa  for  splendid  lithographs,  to  aid  in  selling  the  lots  aroand  the 
Institution :  and  the  Board  and  the  Synods  were  all  taken  bj  snrprise  to  find  a 
bill  of  $1600  for  the  plan  of  the  baildin^.  It  was  in  justice  to  their  eomtUuenis 
that  the  Sjnods  be  allowed  snch  a  bill  to  lie  over  till  the  propriety  of  such 
charges  could  be  investigated.'^ 

We  published  the  article  ooDtaiDiDg  these  statemoDts  without  remark^ 
became  we  had  not  at  hand  all  the  faots  in  the  case,  and  because  the  gen- 
tlemen more  immediately  concerned  have  deemed  it  best  to  suffer  wrong, 
rather  than  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  subject.  The  opinion  of 
oar  brethren,  however,  that  it  is  important,  on  d^yerai  aeoeunts,  that  the 
tmth  should  be  known,  has  induced  them  to  place  in^ur  Lands  the  requi- 
site ioformation.  We,  therefore,  state  the  following  facts,  as  susceptiDle 
of  the  most  indubitable  proof.  *^  *  ^s, 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  unanimously  adopted  the  plans  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Randall,  as  appears  from  their  Fir^lnlnnaiMMoalppresented 
to  the  Synods  in  1857.     We  copy  the  following  cxtractft- 

Plans  for  Seminary  Buildings. — ^It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  from 
the  Tery  position  in  which  the  Board  found  itself  placed,  even  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  labours,  as  well  from  the  character  of  the  conditions  which  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  donation  of  its  valuable  properties,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  obU- 
gations  under  which  it  came  to  the  generous  donors  of  them,  that  immediate 
and  energetic  steps  towards  the  erection  of  suitable  Seminary  buildings,  became 
inevitable. 

Accordingly,  the  Board,  by  its  committee,  earlv  secured  the  services  of  an 
accomplishM  architect,  to  prepare  a  draft  of  plans  tor  Seminarv  buildings.  The 
plana  as  prepared,  were  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  ailer  important  modifi- 
cation and  redaction,  were  adopted  as  the  plans  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected. 
The  Board  regrets  that  it  is  not  in  its  power  to  submit  these  plans  to  the  Synods 
as  put  of  its  report.  The  plans,  however,  in  their  general  outlines,  may  be 
described  as  an  irregular  mass  of  Gothic  buildings,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  and  being  in  extreme  length  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  It 
is  constructed  of  rough  stone,  four  stones  above  the  basement,  the  central  build- 
ing being  the  Seminary  proper,  the  wings  containing  the  Library,  Chapel  and 
four  Professors*  houses.  When  the  entire  design  is  completed,  it  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  students,  and  to  cost 
aboui  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  proposed,  at  present, 
however,  to  erect  more  than  the  central  buildings,  which  is  a  complete  ana 
imposing  structure  of  itself. 

This  matter  of  buildingaj  the  Board  and  its  committee  both  felt  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  responsible  parts  of  the  work  which  had  been  assigned 
them.  Accordingly,  much  time  and  labour  have  been  expended  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at,  are  not  the  conclusions  of 
inconsiderate  haste,  but  the  calm,  deliberate  results  of  much  thought,  careful 
examination,  and  settled  conviction.  It  is,  indeed  true,  that  when  first  presented, 
calling  for  the  ultimate  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  as  that  involved  in  the 
plans  which  have  been  adopted,  the  committee  and  the  Board  both  shrank  from 
entertaining  an  enterprise  so  serious.  But  when  they  began  to  realize  for  toJiat 
and  for  whom  they  were  placed  in  this  unsought  position  of  responsibility^  j — 
when  they  remembered  that  they  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  for  all  time, 
of  a  Theological  Seminary,  not  merely  for  a  city  population  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, but  in  the  time  of  our  children,  of  half  a  million,  if  not  of  ten  hundred 
thousand  souls ;— when  the  thought  took  hold  upon  them  that  here,  where  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  of  grace,  the  white  man  had  no  home  in  the  whole 
great  Northwest,  which  he  could  call  his  own,  and  that  before  its  close,  not  so 
few  as  twenty  millions  would  inhabit  it;  and  that  it  was  for  these  teeming  mil- 
lions that  ihey  were  honoured  of  God  in  founding  an  Institution  for  the  ednca^^^ 
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tion  of  jonng  men  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel ; — and  when  they  remem- 
bered, too,  and  reviewed  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  met  by  the 
donors  of  their  property  at  Hyde  Park ;  and  &at  they  had  been  thus  liberal,  io 
the  expectation  that  sach  baildin^s  should  be  erected  as  wonld  add  to  the  yake 
of  their  remaining  property ;  and  entertaining  farther,  the  belief,  that  the  pro- 
perty donated  to  them  (over  and  above  the  nine  acres  to  be  forever  reserved  for 
Seminary  purposes,)  wonld,  when  sold,  ^  &r  towards  covering  the  entire  cost  of 
the  buildings,  the  Board  and  its  committee*  in  all  Uieir  plans,  were  constrained 
to  devise  liberal  things.  They  have  so  devised,  and  are  confident,  that  in  so 
doing  they  will  ultimately  be  most  fully  and  liberally  sustained,  not  only  by  the 
Synods,  but  by  a  liberal  and  able  Church  I 

2,  J.  M.  L.  says—"  The  bill  of  the  architect  was  exorbitant."  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  the  architect,  in  which  he  says — "J.  M.  L. 
eyidently  knows  nothing  of  the  cost  of  making  plans  for  such  a  building; 
if  he  did,  I  should  hardly  need  say  to  him,  that  the  sum  I  proposed  to  accept 
as  pay  for  what.X  h^d  done,  is  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  usual 
commission  of  an  architect  for  doing  such  work.  And  when  he  pub- 
lishes to  the  world;  that  the  architect's  charges  are  exorbitant,  he  does 
me  a  serious  injury  without  knowing  whether  he  is  stating  facts  or  not." 
We  learn,  that  he  has  actually  paid  to  his  employees,  for  the  plans,  more 
than  ticelve  hundred  doUan, 

3.  J.  M.  L.  says  of  the  architect's  bill — '^  A  portion  of  it  was  for 
splendid  lithographs,  to  aid  in  selling  the  lots  around  the  Institution." 
The  impression  this  statement  is  calculated  to  make  is, — that  the  litho- 
graphs not  only  made  part  of  the  bill,  but  were  designed  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  gentlemen  holding  lots  around  the  Institution.  The  architect 
says,  <Uhat  no  person  haying  any  interest  in  property  at  Hyde  Park 
(and  of  course  I  include  yourself — C  A.  Spring — in  this  statement)  knew 
anything  at  all  of  my  getting  up  these  lithographs,  till  after  it  was  done, 
and  furthermore,  that  they  were  made  for  my  own  special  use,  and  that 
parties  having  an  interest  at  Hyde  Park,  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  except  that  I  may  have  presented  some  two  or  three  of  them  with 
one  or  more  copies."  Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  charge  for  lithographs,  the  gentlemen  referred  to  bj 
J.  M.  L.  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Spring  to  state,  that  every  dollar  ($118 
excepted)  collected  for  the  Seminary,  amounting  to  about  91000,  every 
acre  of  land  secured,*valued  by  the  Board  at  "  from  840,000  to  $70,000, 
but  prospectively  much  more,"  was  paid  or  secured  by  his  unpaid  agency. 
With  the  exception  of  the  $118  just  mentioned,  those  claiming  to  be  the 
majority  in  the  Board  have  never  paid  or  provided  for  one  dolkr  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Institution. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  oar  correspondent,  J.  M.  L.,  believed  himself 
to  be  stating  facts  correctly  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted— especially 
since  we  perceive  that  he  sent  the  article  to  several  other  papers  and  peri- 
odicals— that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  so  much  misled. 

The  gentlemen  at  Chicago  have  suffered  wrong  in  silence ;  but  were 
they  disposed  to  be  involved  in  unpleasant  controversy,  many  more  f^ts, 
throwing  light  on  this  whole  Bubjeot,  might  be  publiehed. — I\^byUrian 
Expositor, 

[Thifl  Article  is  copied  iDto  our  pages  by  request,  in  reply,  to  the  Article  of  J.  M.Im 
which  appeared  in  our  April  number.     C.  V.  RJ  / 
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AMERICAN  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  Thirty-third  Anniversaryi  on  the  13th  of  May^  in 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans. 

The  number  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
in  22  different  States  and  Territories,  has  been  1054. 

Of  the  whole  number,  559  have  been  the  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of 
Bin£le  congregations ;  345  have  ministered  in  two  or  three  congregations 
each  \  and  50  have  extended  their  labours  over  still  wider  fields. 

Ten  missionaries  have  preached  to  congregations  of  coloured  people ;  and 
41  in  foreign  languages — ^20  to  Welsh,  and  18  to  German  'congregations; 
and  3  to  congregations  of  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Frenchmen. 

The  number  of  congregations  and  missionary  stations  supplied,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is  2125. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  Sabbath-schools  is  67,300. 

Seventy-six  churches  have  been  organized  by  the  missionaries  during 
the  year;  and  30  have  become  self-supporting. 

Fifty  houses  of  worship  have  been  completed;  51  repaired,  and  61 
others  are  in  process  of  erection. 

Ninety-seven  young  men,  in  connection  with  the  missionary  churches, 
are  in  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

The  additions  to  the  churches,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  have 
been  8791,  viz.:  5878  on  profession,  and  2918  by  letter. 

Beoeipts,  $188,139  29 ;  expenditures,  $187,041  41,  leaving  10,456  01 
still  due  to  missionaries  for  labour  performed ;  towards  cancelling  which, 
and  meeting  farther  claims  on  commissions  dailv  becoming  due — amount- 
ing in  all  to  180,635  21 — there  is  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $7542  95. 

A  comparison  of  the  leading  items  in  the  results  of  the  year  with  those 
of  the  year  previous  is  full  of  encouragement.  The  receipts  exceed  those 
of  the  year  preceding  bv  $12,167  92.  Forty-two  more  missionaries  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Society ;  one  hundred  and  one  more  congrega- 
tions have  received  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel;  one  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  more  children  and  youth  have  been  instructed  in  Sab- 
bath-schools ;  and  two  thousand  and  three  more  communicants  have  been 
added  to  the  churches. 


THE  AMEKICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Forty-third  Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  12th  of  May. 

Fifty-five  new  Auxiliaries  have  been  recognized,  fifteen  of  them  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Of  Life  Directors,  eighty-five  have  been  made  during  the  year;  and  of 
Life  Members,  1509. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  amount  to  $415,011  37,  being  an  increase  of 
$24,251  88  over  the  former  year.  Of  this  amount  $149,444  14  are 
gratuitous,  and  $256,064  61  from  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.     ^, 
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The  number  of  volumes  issued  is  721^095 — since  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  13,525,109. 

Grants  of  books  have  been  made  to  Auxiliary  Societies^  benevolent 
institutions,  and  individuals,  as  usual,  when  needful. 

A  new  Welsh  Bible,  with  references,  has  been  published;  a  new  Welsh 
Testament;  a  modern  Armenian  Bible,  12mo. ;  and  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  Moongwc.  Now  in  preparation,  a  modern  Arme- 
nian Bible,  8vo.,  with  references;  a  new  German  Biblci  12mo. ;  and 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Cherokee. 

There  are  thirty-nine  agents  employed  by  the  Society,  including  one  in 
the  Levant.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  superintending  and  promoting 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  work  of  general  supply  commenced  three  years  since,  though  re- 
tarded by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  is  nearly  completed.  New  fields, 
however,  are  opening,  and  many  counties  begin  already  to  require  another 
canvass,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  and  changes  in  the  population. 

Grants  of  money  have  been  made  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  in 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  India,  and  China,  to  the  amount, 
in  all,  of  $26,500,  aside  from  the  funds  expended  in  the  Bible  House  in 
printing  foreig^n  versions.  The  increasing  demands  for  the  Scriptures  in 
foreign  countries,  Christian,  Mahommedan,  and  Pagan,  are  beginning  to 
awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Board ;  and  not  a  little  solicitude  is  felt 
lest  the  means  to  meet  these  demands  shall  not  be  seasonably  furnished. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Ths  tenth  anniversary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union 
was  held  on  the  11th  of  May,  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Ilpiscopal  Churcb, 
Corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street 

The  Treasurer's  Report,  by  Mr.  E.  Vernon,  general  agent,  shows  that 
973,202  19,  have  passed  through  the  treasury.  The  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury has  been  reduced  from  $1173  17  to  $562  30. 

The  work  in  the  United  States  consists  chiefly  in  collecting  moneys 
from  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  community,  and  expending  it  for  the 
conversion  of  the  3,000,000  Romanists  in  the  United  States,  by  all  Scrip- 
tural means.     Sixty-three  missionaries  are  employed. 

The  number  of  different  children  collected  and  taught  longer  or  shorter 
times  in  the  schools,  week-day,  Sunday,  and  industrial,  as  reported,  is 
4186,  an  advance  of  1240  on  the  number  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last 
year. 

The  number  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  personal  interviews  to  and  with 
Romanists,  with  reference  to  their  religious  interests,  is  38,933. 

The  number  of  Papists  intellectually  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  and 
errors  of  Romanism,  as  a  system  of  religion,  is  large.  The  number  who 
have  ventured  to  confer  with  the  missionaries,  and  thus  to  avow  them- 
selveS|  is  257,  while  207  others,  like  Nicodemus,  fearing  the  power  of  the 
priests,  have  come  secretly  to  inquire  of  them  the  way  of  salvation;  and 
154  others  give  gopd  evidence  of  conversion  to  Christ. 

More  than  6^  individuals,  therefore^  by  means  of  the  labours  per- 
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formed,  are  mncb  benefited, — may  be  said  to  be  oigh  to  the  kiugdoaii  if 
all  nre  not  wholly  within  its  sacred  inclosures. 

The  total  number  of  oonverts  to  Christ  from  the  ranks  of  the  Papists 
thas  far  reported  to  the  office  is  1404.  There  are  others  beside,  whose 
Dumbers  have  not  been  reported. 

The  amount  of  reading  matter  distributed  during  the  year  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  six  and  a  half  millions  of  octavo  pages. 

The  Canadian  Society  at  Montreal,  which  the  Board  now  aids,  has  25 
missionaries,  several  important  schools,  and  is  gradually  extending  Evan- 
gelical influences  over  the  Canadian  Papal  mind. 

The  Society  also  sustains  missionaries  in  Hay  ti,  Mexico,  Chili,  Ireland, 
Belgium,  Piedmont,  Geneva,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Bome. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Th£  anniversary  of  the  American  Tract  Society  took  place  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  on  Wednesday,  May  11,  at  10  a.m. 

Circulated  during  the  year  65.9,272  volumes,  10,678,954  publications, 
or  230,552,380  pages;  total  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  15,046,820 
volumes,  215,534,905  publications,  or  5,357,410,884  pages. 

Gratuitous  distribution  for  the  year,  in  8598  distinct  grants,  59,824,753 
pages,  and  14,132,130  pages  to  members  and  directors,  amounting  to 
nearly  150,000. 

Monthly  circulation  of  the  American  Messenger  about  196,000 ;  Bot- 
schafter,  or  German  Messenger,  27,000;  Child's  Paper  300,000. 

Beoeipts  in  donations,  including  $27,105  17  in  legacies,  $130,017  77; 
for  sales,  including  951,080  58  for  Messenger,  Botschafter,  and  Child's 
Paper,  $258,256  20;  total,  $383,273  97. 

Expenditures  for  issuing  books  and  periodicals,  including  expense  for 
colporteur  agencies  and  depositories,  $254,852  77;  for  colportage^ 
$81,747  30;  remitted  to  foreign  and  pagan  lands,  $15,000;  all  other 
items  of  expense,  $28,994  89 ;  total,  $380,094  96. 

Colportage.  During  the  past  year,  525  colporteurs  and  128  students 
from  35  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  in  all,  653,  laboured  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  199  being  stationed  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  259  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern,  and  183  in  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States.  Of  the  colporteurs,  103,  besides  a 
number  of  students,  laboured  among  the  Germans,  Irish,  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, Danes,  Welsh,  and  Indians,  most  largely  among  the  Germans. 
The  colporteurs  visited  688,982  families,  with  898,137  of  whom  they 
engaged  in  religious  conversation  or  prayer;  they  found  93,706  families 
habitually  neglecting  to  attend  evangelical  preaching ;  53,109  families  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  44,996  destitute  of  all  religious  books  except  the  Bible, 
and  36,229  who  were  without  the  Word  of  God.  In  addition  to  their 
family  visitations,  they  addressed  16,625  public  prayer-meetings. 

Some  opposition  was  exhibited  against  the  present  management  of  the 
Society ;  but  after  a  stormy  meeting  the  old  officers  were  all  re-elected  by 
krge  majorities.  ,.g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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THOUGHTS  FROM   DR.   BRBCEINRlDas'S  KSW  WORK. 


FREE  WILL. 

In  sach  a  case  as  this,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  free  wilL  The  free  will 
of  the  fallen  angels  did  not  keep  them  in  heaven ;  nor  has  it  oyer  brought 
one  of  them  oat  of  hell.  The  free  will  of  Adam  did  not  prevent  him 
from  losing  his  estate  of  perfection — nor  has  a  single  one  of  his  coaotless 
descendants  gained  a  solitary  point  towards  the  recoyery  of  that  estate, 
by  means  of  his  free  will.  Nor  is  there  a  being  in  the  nniyerse  who — 
if  he  knew  what  was  meant — ^would  belieye  a  deyil  or  a  sinner,  if  he 
should  say  he  had  changed  his  nature  by  an  act  of  his  will ;  any  more 
than  he  would  believe  an  Ethiopian  who  should  say  he  had  made  himself 
white  by  an  act  of  his  will.  Now  if  any  one  sees  fit  to  assert  that  if  this 
be  so,  moral  freedom  is  at  an  end,  and  sin  ,and  holiness,  and  reward  and 
punishment  are  idle  words ;  which  in  effect  is  continually  asserted ;  the  answer 
is  precise  and  decisive.  First,  as  to  the  fact-^the  cavil  is  merely  absurd. 
For  every  human  being  has  in  his  own  consciousness,  the  proof  and  con- 
viction of  both  facts  which  are  alleged  to  be  oontradictory,  namely,  his 
moral  freedom  and  his  moral  impotence :  and  the  universe  is  full  of  one  over- 
whelming demonstration,  that  its  moral  Baler  is  the  author  of  both  these 
convictions  and  &cts  in  the  soul  of  every  sinner  of  the  human  race.  And 
secondly,  as  to  the  theory — the  cavil  is  purely  idle  and  self*contradictory. 
For  no  being  exists,  or  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  with  any  such  free  will 
as  the  theory  supposes.  It  is  impious  to  imagine  that  Ood's  Free  Will  is 
competent  to  counsel,  or  determine,  or  decree,  or  execute,  or  design,  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  sum  of  his  own  perfections.  It  is  abeuiS  to  ssy 
that  Satan  has  any  freedom  of  will  to  any  thing  good.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  will  in  any  being,  any  more  than  any  other  faculty,  or  attri- 
bute, or  power,  should  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  will  not  enter  into  the  sum 
of  all  the  forces  which  make  up  the  particular  nature  of  which  it  is  a 
}>ortion ;  and  that  it  refuse  to  incur  whatever  is  inherent  in  the  essence 
of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  one  element. 


THE  MATTER  OF  OUR  JUSTIFICATION. 

The  matter  of  our  Justification,  that  is,  the  meritorious  cause  of  it,  is 
the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out,  and  so  variously  proved,  that  I  content  myself  with  merely 
adding  here  somewhat  in  addition,  without  repeating  what  has  already 
been  shown.  That  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  the  meritorioas 
cause  of  our  Justification,  is  not  the  essential,  eternal,  incommnbicable 
righteousness  of  his  essence,  considered  as  he  is  merely  God  :  for  that  is 
one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Grodhead.  But  the  righteousness  of  which 
we  are  made  partakers,  is  the  righteousuess  of  his  person  considered  as 
made  up  of  the  Divine  nature  united  to  the  human  in  its  sinless  state. 
The  righteousness  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  this  person,  Christ,  thus 
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ooDstitotod,  to  the  whole  kw  of  Gtod  :  and  the  righteousDess  of  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  rendered  by  him  to  Divine  justice :  the  whole  of  which 
vas  done  and  suffered  for  us  in  our  nature  and  in  our  stead.  Here  is 
righteousness,  answerable  to  our  natural  unrighteousness ;  answerable  to 
onr  unrighteousness  towards  the  precepts  of  the  law,  broken  continually 
by  us ;  and  answerable  to  our  unrighteousness  towards  the  penalty  and 
curse  of  the  law,  both  of  whiab,  as  tranasressors,  we  underlie.  It  will 
be  obserred  how  completely  all  this  depenos  on  the  Person  of  the  Sayiour 
as  Immannel ;  upon  his  office  as  Mediator  between  Ood  and  men,  and 
eftpeeially  upon  the  priestly  work  thereof;  and  upon  the  covenant  of 
whieh  he  was  the  Mediator.  Now  the  point  is  to  possess  ourselves  of  this 
righteousness  of  Christ.  There  are  two  aspects  in  whieh  this  is  possible 
—is  real.  In  one  aspest,  a  righteousness  like  that  of  Christ  is  wrought 
in  us— nay,  we  are  made  partakers  of  his  nature  and  his  life.  This  is 
tbe  product  of  Effectual  (filing,  Regeneration,  Sanotification,  and  Glori- 
fication. In  the  other  aspect,  the  very  righteousness  of  Christ  himself 
is  act  over  to  our  account  by  Ood,  as  if  we  bad  actually  wrought  it  out  our- 
selves in  every  particular.  It  is  imputed  by  God  to  his  elect,  through  sove- 
reign grace;  it  was  brought  in  and  wrought  out,  by  Christ,  as  their  covenant 
head,  for  them  :  it  was  so  stipulated  in  the  Covenant  of  Bedemption,  and 
it  is  practically  and  exactly  so  done.  Because  it  is,  the  elect  are,  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  because  Christ. became  incarnate  for  them,  obeyed  for 
tiiem,  died  for  them,  and  rose  again  for  them ;  regenerated  and  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  by  him  and  through  his  work,  made  both  will- 
ing and  able,  both  fit  and  inclined,  for  participation  with  Christ  in  grace 
and  in  glory.  Now  the  first  and  most  constant  expression  on  their  part, 
of  the  reality  of  these  things  in  them,  is  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  immediately.  But  upon  the  instant  of  their 
vital  union  with  Christ  beinff  manifested  by  faith  in  him ;  then  they  are 
competent  to  receive  by  faith  this  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  their  Justification  before  God ;  and  tJien  God  most  graciously,  most 
freely,  most  justly,  most  righteously,  imputes  that  righteousness  to  them. 
They,  by  faith,  accept  it,  receive  it,  rely  on  it,  trust  to  it.  That  right* 
eonsness,  thus  imputed,  thus  received,  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  Justifica* 
tion  of  Sinners,  revealed  by  God  to  man.  Upon  the  data  stated  in  tJie 
Scriptures,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Justification  should  fail  to  occur, 
or  £ul  of  its  effects.  Upon  any  other  data  ever  yet  stated  or  conceivable 
by  man,  it  is  apparently  demonstrable  that  it  could  not  occur — ^and  that 
the  alleged  effects  could  not  follow. 


THE  BURIAL  OP  CHRIST  NOT  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  BAPTISM. 

Im  what  manner  the  burial  of  the  dead  human  body  of  Jesus  tempo- 
rarily in  a  sepulchre  hewn  in  stone  can  be  made  the  ground  of  a  sacra- 
ment, which,  by  means  of  water  baptism,  shall  be  a  sign  of  any  inward 
grace  in  the  soul,  and  shall  seal  any  promise  made  by  God  to  penitent 
sinners ;  this,  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand,  and  cannot  conveive.  And 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  doctrine,  no  fact,  taught  in  the  word 
of  God,  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the  burial  of  Jesus  is  the  subject  of 
any  sacrament;  much  less,  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  has,  for  any 
part  of  its  object,  the  representation  of  that  burial.    There  is  a  twofold 
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peryersion  of  the  sacred  myateries,  resaltiDflr  primariiy  from  a  {lerverrion 
of  the  mode  of  administeriD^  baptism.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Sapper 
signifies  and  seals  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Ghrist,  according  to 
bis  own  express  declaration.  If  baptism,  the  only  remaining  Sacrament, 
is  converted  into  a  commemoration  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  then  no  Sacra^ 
ment  remains  to  the  Church,  which  teaches,  signifies,  or  seals  any  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God — ^none  whicb  teaches,  signifies,  or  seals, 
our  ingrafting  into  Christ— withoat  all  of  which  no  sinner  can  be  saved, 
and  all  of  which  is  taught,  signified,  and  sealed  in  Christian  baptism. 
And  a  new  Sacrament,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  and  destitute  of  every 
scriptural  mark  of  a  Sacrament,  is  created  for  Ood,  by  man,  based  upon 
the  temporary  placing  of  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  in  a  stone  sepulchre, 
and  held  forth  in  a  supposed  representation  thereof  by  immersing  a  person 
in  water.  Those  who  thus  act  might  haye  some  reason  for  what  they  do, 
if  their  design  was  to  discredit  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  which  assuredly  is  not  the 
purpose  of  any  Christian  immersionists.  In  effect,  the  aspect  giyen  to 
the  whole  subject,  by  the  modern  state  of  opinion  amongst  Baptists  ge- 
nerally, BO  far  from  affording  any  support  to  the  idea  that  they  who  im- 
merse, are  exclusively  possessed  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  creates  a 
serious  and  increasing  difficulty  on  the  part  of  other  Christians,  in  recog- 
nising the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  even  when  administered  by  eyan- 
gelical  Baptists.  Not,  as  I  haye  already  shown,  because  of  the  inherent 
irregularity  of  immersion  itself;  bat  because  of  the  fundamental  perver- 
sion of  the  true  Sacrament,  and  the  sacramental  nullity  of  what  is  sub- 
stituted for  it.  • 


COVENANT  OF  REDEMPTION. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  every  Divine  purpose  and  concurrence 
must  conform  to  the  absolute  nature  of  God,  and  must  be  wrought  oat  in 
a  manner  answerable  to  that  nature.  What  is  thus  true  universally, 
must  be  true,  in  a  most  emphatic  sense,  of  that  sublime  purpose  and 
concurrence  of  salvation  by  grace,  which  the  sacred  Scriptures,  through 
which  alone  we  know  anything  about  either  grace  or  salvation,  teach  us 
is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  therefore  the  highest 
exhibition  of  his  nature  and  his  perfections.  If  it  is  true,  therefore,  that 
God  exists  in  an  absolute  unity  of  e^ence,  but  that  the  mode  of  that 
unity  is  a  threefold  personality;  then  it  is  infallibly  certain,  that  if  there 
are  any  sinners  in  the  universe,  and  God  should  save  any  of  them,  he 
will  do  it  in  a  manner  answerable  to  such  a  nature.  Now  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  that  there  are  sinners  in  the  universe,  that  God  does  save  some 
of  them,  that  he  does  this  through  a  Covenant  of  B.odemption,  based 
upon  that  very  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  that,  in  fine,  such  is  the 
exact  mode  in  which  God  does  exist ;  all  of  which  I  have  proved  at  large 
in  a  former  Treatise.  This  being  true,  upon  the  only  authority  which  is 
infallible  upon  the  question  under  consideration ;  nothing  is  left  bat  to 
admit  the  eternal  purpose  and  concurrence  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  save  lost  sinners  through  Divine 
grace — which  is  the  Covenant  of  Redemption ;  or  else  to  reject  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  which  alone  is  found  either  this  great  doctrine  of  salvation, 
or  this  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine  existence.  ^ 
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HINTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OP  A  PROFESSION. 

At  a  time  when  so  many"  young  men  are  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  Chriflt,  and  the  world  is  so  active  with  influences  to  claim  their 
Bervices,  it  may  be  well  to  present  some  considerations  to  the  youth 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

What  principles  shall  govern  a  young  man  in  thb  choicb 
OF  HIS  profession  IN  LIFE  ?  A  question  of  this  importance  must 
necessarily  possess  some  elements  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  And 
every  young  man  who  approaches  the  subject  in  a  proper  frame  of 
mind,  may  reasonably  expect  light  to  lead  him  to  a  right  decision,  in 
view  of  his  responsibilities  to  God  and  man. 

I.  One  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  is 
to  follow  the  one  best  suited  to  our  gifts  and  endowments. 
Every  person  has  gifts  which  are  better  suited  to  some  employments 
than  to  others ;  and  these  gifts*  come  from  God,  to  whom  we  are 
responsible  for  the  mode  of  their  activity. 

1.  It  often  happens  that  a  person's  endowments  are  so  specially 
adapted  to  a  particular  sphere  of  action,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  God's  intention  in  bestowing  them.  In  all  ages,  God  has  conferred 
on  men  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  requisite  to  accomplish  his 
will  upon  the  earth.  Jabal  was  the  leading  agriculturist  of  his  age, 
being  *^the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  of  such  as  have 
cattle."  Jubal,  his  brother,  was  the  great  musician  of  early  history, 
*^the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ."  So 
Tubal-Cain  was  the  great  mechanic,  and  "  the  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  The  gifts,  especially  adapted  to  each 
and  every  human  employment  in  every  age  of  the  world,  are  im- 
parted by  the  great  and  glorious  Creator.     "  There  is  a  spirit  in 
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man ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding." 
God  gave  to  Moses  the  power  of  a  ruler,  and  to  Aaron  the  station  of 
a  priest.  '^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  See,  I  hare 
called  by  name  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah :  and  I  have  filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom 
and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  work- 
manship :  and  I,  behold  I,  have  given  with  him  Aholiab,  the  son  of 
Ahishamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are 
wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee."  In  the  art  of  war,  God  raised  up  Othniel,  and 
Gideon,  and  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them."  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  were 
raised  up  to  do  the  work  of  kings ;  and  Cyrus  is  called  "  anointed" 
for  the  special  service  performed  by  his  kingdom  in  bringing  to  pass 
God's  holy  will. 

These  illustrations  of  the  Divine  mode  of  conferring  special  endow- 
ments to  accomplish  special  purposes,  are  given  with  a  view  of 
explaining  and  confirming  a  common  principle  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration. God  has  some  purpose  in  regard  to  every  human  being; 
and  although  His  definite  plan  may  not  be  readily  or  always  under- 
stood by  the  mere  inspection  of  natural  or  moral  qualities,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities,  when  attained, 
is,  so  far,  an  index  to  every  one's  pursuits.  Newton  and  La  Place 
were  naturally  assigned  to  philosophy ;  Calvin  and  Luther  to  theology; 
Raphael  and  Da  Vinci  to  painting;  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  to 
sculpture;  Reed  and  Brown  to  mental  science;  Marshall  and  Kent 
to  jurisprudence ;  and  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  to  the  Senate. 
Must  a  man,  therefore,  be  necessarily  great  in  order  to  have  special 
gifts  for  his  calling  7  By  no  means.  The  principle  shines  brightest 
in  pre-eminent  examples,  but  does  not  lack  light  in  obscurer  spheres. 
Every  young  man,  in  whatever  position  in  life,  will  find  materials  to 
assist  in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  in  the  careful  examination  of 
his  mental  and  moral  endowments. 

2.  It  sometimes  happens  that  what  is  called  our  tastes  or  inclina- 
tions give  some  insight  into  our  natural  adaptations.  Young  persons 
often  cherish,  in  advance,  a  love  for  a  particular  course  of  life,  in 
preference  to  every  other.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such 
tendencies  are  to  be  infallibly  obeyed.  A  change  of  circumstances 
may  create  new  tastes,  and  new  habits  of  life,  and  new  qualifications 
for  the  discharge  of  duty.  And,  besides,  sinful  nature  is  not  an 
unerring  guide.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  natural 
inclinations  claim  attention,  although  they  do  not  always  anticipate 
the  final  decision.  They  are  heralds  to  announce  good  tidings,  if 
rightly  commissioned ;  but  they  may  be  spies  sent  by  the  enemy  with 
a  view  to  deception.  A  prudent  and  conscientious  young  man  most 
give  due  weight  to  his  natural  preferences,  in  choosing  his  profession, 
but  not  too  much  weight. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  guidance  which  natural  tastes  oifer  ia  the 
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choice  of  one's  pursuits,  the  case  of  the  late  Professor  Olmsted^  of 
Yale  College,  may  be  adduced.  Being  placed  by  his  father  in  a 
country  store,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  remained  there  two  years,  but 
without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  occupation.  His  ardent  mind 
thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  could  not  be  held  down  to  the  counter. 
He  preferred  teaching  school ;  and  then,  following  the  desires  of  his 
heart,  he  afterwards  entered  college,  as  the  means  of  securing  the 
highest  possible  education.  He  was  soon  chosen  Professor  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  then  in  Tale  College ;  in  which 
positions  he  magnified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  God  permitted 
him  to  make,  through  the  ingenuous  aspirings  of  his  youthful  inclina- 
tions, and  other  intimations  of  a  higher  order. 

3.  A  personal  experience  may  contribute  to  a  young  man's  know- 
ledge of  his  gifts.  On  the  farm,  it  is  possible  that  the  young  lad 
may  gradually  develope  such  an  aptness  for  agricultural  pursuits  as 
to  render  it  likely  that  this  shall  decide  his  future  course  of  life.  A 
student  in  the  academy  or  college  may  display  gifts  for  public  speak- 
mg,  which  designate  him  either  for  the  bar  or  the  pulpit.  A  clerk 
in  a  counting-room  may  show  a  peculiar  fitness  for  mercantile  life. 
Or  an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  may  imbibe  tastes  for  chemical 
or  medical  learning,  which  may  possibly  decide  his  destiny.  Or  a 
pious  Sabbath-school  teacher,  or  a  teacher  in  a  school  or  academy, 
may  show  a  desire  for  learning,  and  an  aptness  to  teach,  and  a  love 
to  do  good  to  souls,  which  .may  lead  to  the  choice  of  the  ministry. 
These  are  examples  of  the  acquisition,  through  personal  experience, 
of  knowledge  that  may  be  of  great  use  in  solving  the  professional 
problem.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  experiences 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  A  young  man,  who  understands  farm- 
ing, may  sometimes  be  still  better  adapted  to  mercantile  pursuits  or 
the  ministry,  and  many  a  good  lawyer  and  physician  have  left  all  to 
preach  the  Gospel. 

4.  The  jtcdgment  of  parents^  or  friends^  or  teachers^  or  ministers^ 
comes  in  to  assist  a  young  man  in  making  a  right  estimate  of  his 
gifts.  No  one  should  be  so  self-suflScient  as  to  be  above  the  counsel 
of  his  natural  counsellors.  Others  know  us  sometimes  better  than 
we  do  ourselves.  Young  men  often  exhibit  traits  of  mental  and 
moral  character,  of  which  they  themselves  seem  to  be  unconscious. 
Especially  should  the  judgment  of  pious  and  prudent  parents,  or 
teachers,  be  regarded  with  great  deference.  Often  has  a  young 
man  been  educated  for  the  bar  or  pulpit,  on  account  of  talents, 
which,  unknown  to  himself,  were  thought  by  others  to  warrant  a  pro- 
spective training  in  those  directions. 

An  illustration  in  point  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
distinguished  pastors  of  our  Church,  who  was  bent  on  entering  com- 
mercial life.  His  associations  had  predisposed  him  to  business 
activity ;  and  it  was  th^  height  of  his  youthful  ambition  to  own  a 
store  and  to  buy  and  sell  merchandise.  His  blessed  mother,  how- 
ever, who  had  almost  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  know  '*  what  manner 
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of  child  this  should  be,"  remonstrated,  with  the  tenderness  and  autho- 
rity of  parental  love,  and  finally  persuaded  her  reluctant  son  to  enter 
college.  He  here  received  the  education  which  qualified  him,  as  the 
first  scholar  of  his  class,  to  enter  upon  the  highest  career  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  commenced  studying  for  the  law ;  but  his  mother, 
and  above  her,  his  God,  entertained  the  thoughts  of  seeing  him  in  the 
ministry.  In  the  autumn  following  bis  graduation,  the  spirit  of  God 
was  poured  out  in  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Church,  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  entered  a  theolo* 
gical  seminary,  was  installed  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  congregations  in  the  land,  and  has  been  eminently  bleased, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 

Let  young  men  take  counsel  from  their  fathers,  and  mothers,  and 
pastors,  and  teachers ;  and  not  rush  heedlessly  into  worldly  engage* 
ments,  which  forestall  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  reversal  of  an  unwise 
choice.  Let  them  be  considerate,  and  examine  well  their  endow- 
ments ;  and,  after  obtaining  all  the  light  in  their  power  on  the  special 
adaptation  of  their  natural  gifts,  calmly  and  conscientiously  choose 
that  profession  to  which  those  gifts  seem  best  suited. 

IL  Another  principle,  coinciding  with  the  one  just  propounded, 
but  presenting  other  and  even  higher  views  of  obligation,  is,  that 
that  profession  is  to  be  chosen  which  God  seems  to  approve.  God, 
indeed,  expresses  his  will  by  his  natural  gifts  ;  but,  there  are  other 
modes  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  Besides,  an  individual  may 
be  possessed  of  gifts  which  may  qualify  him  for  several,  out  of 
many,  vocations.  And  it  is  important  that  one's  natural  convictions 
of  duty  should  be  confirmed  by  his  religious  convictions  before  the 
throne  of  God.  A  young  man,  therefore,  before  choosing  his  profes- 
sion, should  ask,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  This  is 
bringing  natural  endowments  before  the  omniscience  of  Him  who 
bestowed  them,  and  transferring  the  decision,  as  it  were,  from  earth 
to  heaven. 

To  ask  God*s  direction,  in  the  true  spirit  of  religious  inquiry, 
implies,  of  course,  reconciliation  with  him  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  a  confession  of  human  ignorance,  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  grace  of  God  in  the  adjudication,  a  disposition  to  obey  the 
Divine  will,  earnest  supplication  for  light,  and  a  patient  waiting  for 
the  answer.  In  this  way  only  can  a  young  man  hope  to  receive  the 
manifestation  of  God's  purpose,  in  reply  to  the  solemn  question, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?'* 

The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Its  very  uncertainties 
become  the  test  of  the  spirit  of  adoption.  But  light  springs  up  in 
the  souls  of  true  believers,  with  fainter  or  clearer,  or  with  quicker  or 
slower,  or  with  more  transient  or  permanent  manifestations,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  "  according  to  his  good 
pleasure.*' 

The  practical  difficulty  to  a  young  man  is  in  reference  to  ^jie  mode 
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in  which  he  may  learn  God's  will  in  the  choice  of  his  profession. 
Perhaps,  the  following  hints  may  assist  the  humble  inquirer  : — 

1.  If  the  profession  a  young  man  has  in  view  is  uppermost  or  the 
most  exalted  in  his  thoughts,  at  the  periods  of  his  nearest  communion 
with  Q-ody  it  is  a  favourable  sign.  The  human  heart  is,  alas  !  very 
frail,  and  prone  to  self-deception.  But  there  is  a  reality  in  religion 
and  a  holy  power  in  prayer.  And,  when  the  soul,  in  the  sweet  subli- 
mity of  its  devotions,  finds  its  own  thoughts  of  life  mingling,  as  it 
▼ere,  with  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  when  its  own  estimate  of  its  gifts 
seems  to  be  unchallenged  amid  the  sincere  aspirations  of  its  highest 
irorship,  there  is  some  evidence  of  Divine  agreement  with  the  sup- 
pliant. 

2.  A  similar  evidence  is  afforded,  yfhei^  peace  of  mind  and  joy  in 
ih  Holy  Ghost  fill  the  heart  in  prospect  of  a  particular  calling. 
The  conscience  must  be  satisfied.  The  moral  nature  must  respond 
to  the  decisions  of  the  understanding,  or  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  choice.  Peace  of  mind  being  sometimes  the  result  of  a  '*  seared 
conscience,"  the  inquirer  must  search  well  his  heart.  Let  his  prayer 
be,  "  Search  me,  oh  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me  and  know 
my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting.*'  When  the  young  inquirer  finds,  in  his 
approaches  to  the  throne  of  grace,  concerning  his  profession,  •'  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,'*  he  may  well  feel  the 
encouragenQent  of  Divine  approbation.  God  does  not  ordinarily  leave 
his  saints  to  darkness  and  self-deception,  and  although  he  may  awhile 
forbear,  he  will  attend  to  their  cry  and  heed  their  cause.  Especially 
may  the  inquirer  feel  encouraged,  when,  in  addition  to  a  peaceful 
conscience  under  the  omniscient  glance  of  his  heavenly  Father's  eye, 
he  experiences  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  feels  the  graces  of  reli- 
gion quickening  and  abounding  in  his  heart. 

3.  Another  token  of  God's  approbation  of  the  purpose  of  a  true 
believer,  is,  when  He  strengthens  his  desire  to  execute  his  plans  of 
life.  The  will  is  the  administrator  of  the  soul's  affairs.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  moving  of  the  affections  and  consent  of  the 
will.  What  influence,  then,  it  may  be  asked  of  a  young  man,  do 
your  prayers  have  in  increasing  your  desires  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  the  law,  or  of  any  of  the  professions, 
or  other  employments  ?  In  drawing  near  to  God,  do  you  find  your 
«eal  quickened,  your  desires  confirmed,  your  will  more  enlisted  in  the 
expected  employment  ?  Does  prayer  make  you  pant  for  the  service, 
and  does  God  seem  to  breathe  upon  your  active  powers,  and  inspire 
them  with  new  energy  ?  Then  may  you  justly  conclude,  if  your 
prayers  be  sincere,  that  God  approves  of  the  contemplated  pursuit ; 
and  that  it  is  his  will  that  you  "  consult  not  with  flesh  and  blood," 
but  go  forward  in  it,  relying  upon  his  blessing. 

Before  passing  to  another  topic,  let  the  reader  weigh  these  three 
remarks.  First.  These  tests  of  God's  approbation  become  strongest, 
when  united.    If,  in  our  sweetest  communings  with  God,  the  thoughts 
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of  a  young  man  respecting  the  ministry,  for  example,  are  uppermoat 
in  his  mind,  if  his  conscience  finds  peace  and  joy  in  being  designated 
to  this  work,  and  if  his  desires  are  strengthened  to  engage  in  it 
with  the  beatings  of  a  strong  will,  the  evidence  may,  at  least  gene- 
rally, be  regarded  decisive.  Secondly.  These  manifestations  of  God's 
will  may  possibly  be  exhibited  with  higher,  if  not  clearer,  evidence 
in  some  of  the  professions  than  in  others^  just  as  they  are  to  some 
individuals  in  each  profession  more  than  to  others  of  the  same  class. 
In  the  third  place,  every  grace  may  be  counterfeited ;  and  every  test, 
like  every  truth,  wrested  to  the  soul's  destruction.  These  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  rather  with  a  view  to  aid  the  true  Christiui 
inquirer,  than  to  expose  hypocrites. 

Oh  that  the  youth  of  our  Church  and  country  would  draw  near  to 
God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  ask  his  direction  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  earnestly  crying,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

III.  A  third  principle,  that  has  a  share  in  determining  the  profes- 
sion of  a  young  man,  who  stands  in  doubt,  is  to  consider  what  profes- 
sion AFFOJRDS  THB  QREATEST  FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS. 

Every  calling,  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  is  good  in  itself,  and 
may  be  lawfully  pursued  by  those  who  are  adapted  to  it.  There  is 
some  place  for  everybody.  Human  society  is  divinely  constituted, 
with  every  gradation  of  condition  and  every  demand  of  service.  But 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  gradation  is  there  necessarily  de- 
gradation. It  has  been  well  said,  that,  if  God  were  to  commission 
two  angels,  the  one  to  rule  an  empire  and  the  other  to  sweep  the 
streets  of  a  city,  both  would  proceed  to  their  work  with  equal  alacrity. 
The  designation,  by  God,  of  men  to  their  various  callings  is  the 
clearest  warrant  for  cheerful  obedience  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Every  lawful  occupation  is  honourable  to  the  person  who  fills 
it  well. 

Agriculture  is  among  the  best  and  most  honourable  occupations  of 
life.  A  large  number  of  men  are  required  to  till  the  soil,  in  order 
to  supply  the  temporal  wants  of  the  world.  Labour  ministers  to  the 
advancement  of  human  society  ;  conduces  to  health,  happiness,  use- 
fulness, and  thrift ;  and  brings  glory  to  God  in  its  train.  But  agri- 
culture, however  necessary,  does  not  present  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness  within  the  reach  of  man. 

Mercantile  life^  or  mechanical  industry^  afi'ord  opportunities  of 
contributing  to  human  comfort,  of  promoting  intercourse  with  nations, 
of  advancing  civilization,  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  doing  good. 
He,  who  is  called  to  these  departments  of  occupation,  does  well ;  and 
does  better  in  them  than  in  any  other  department.  But  is  there  nothing 
higher,  to  which  a  young  man  of  general  gifts  and  resources  may 
lawfully  direct  his  youthful  aspirations  ? 

The  medical  profession  opens  a  wide  range  for  faithful  and  useful 
service.  The  care  of  the  body  is  glorified  by  its  connection  with  the 
living  soul,  by  its  relations  to  health  and  happiness,  by  the  science 
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and  learning  it  invites,  by  its  tnstrnmentality  in  prolonging  nseful 
lires  and  in  arresting  disease  in  families,  communities,  and  nations ; 
and  further  by  the  medical  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
bj  the  glories  of  the  resurrection.  All  these  considerations  confer 
honour  upon  this  illustrious  profession ;  and  many  a  man  serves  God 
in  it  with  great  advantage  to  the  Church  and  the  world.  But  the 
question  returns,  Is  this  the  vocation  of  the  highest  usefulness  open 
to  mankind? 

Jurt9prudenee  has  its  own  peculiar  claims  of  respect  and  of  grateful 
consideration.  It  vindicates  the  rights  and  redresses  the  wrongs  of 
society.  It  expounds  the  principles  of  truth.  Law  is  subjected  to 
its  majestic  sway,  and  morality  is  encircled  by  its  rule.  The  interests 
of  society  ebb  and  flow  at  its  will ;  and  Church  and  State  are  alike 
concerned  in  the  extent  of  its  learning,  the  eloquence  of  its  pleas, 
the  righteousness  of  its  expositions,  and  the  authority  of  its  decisions. 
Bat  does  the  court-room,  or  the  lawyer's  o£Sce,  stand  pre-eminent  in 
the  whole  range  of  fervice  which  God  has  committed  to  men  ? 

The  office  of  Teacher^  in  institutions  of  literature,  science,  and 
religion,  affords  influential  and  blessed  employment  to  the  human 
faculties.  To  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go"  is  the 
highest  end  of  the  Divine  institution  of  the  family ;  and  the  teacher, 
as  the  parent's  vicegerent,  stands  within  the  confines  of  the  covenant : 
"I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  His  privileged 
employment  is  the  development  of  immortal  natures ;  the  cultivation 
of  human  intellect,  and  heart,  and  conscience ;  the  inculcation  of 
truth  in  all  its  relations  to  God  and  man ;  the  formation  of  character 
in  its  principles,  motives,  resources,  and  responsibilities ;  and  a  train- 
ing in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion,  that  will  secure  the  best  pre- 
paration for  all  the  duties  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come.  Let 
God's  great  name  have  the  glory  for  all  that  has  been  achieved  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  department  of  human  labour,  whether  physical, 
scientific,  military,  literary,  philosophical,  political,  or  benevolent. 

But  there  is  yet  a  profession,  of  higher  interest,  vaster  scope,  and 
more  glorious  ends  than  them  all.  It  is  the  Ministrt/  of  reconciliation. 
It  is  Christ's  Ascension  gift,  indicatii^  the  Divine  plan  of  reclaiming 
a  fallen  world.  Its  themes  are  of  heaven  and  salvation.  It  brings 
to  view,  with  special  promises,  the  wonderful  revelations  of  God's 
grace  to  lost  sinners.  The  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  the  Son  of  man  fill  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  heralds.  "  How 
shall  man  be  just  with  God?"  is  the  question  which  it  answers,  with 
hosannahs  to  tte  Highest.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  is  its  suggestive  warning. 
"Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  is  its 
doctrine  of  redemption.  "  A  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory"  is  its  reward.  And  its  final  consummation  is  "  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  the  grace"  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
A  profession  of  such  objects,  themes,  and  results  must  necessarily 
offer  the  widest  range  of  usefulness  beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 
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Jesus  Christ  himself  sanctified  this  glorious  office  by  his  personal 
labours  in  seeking  '^  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  The  angels  ^^  desire 
to  look  into  these  things ;"  for  are  they  not  ^'  ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  unto  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?*' 

No  occupation  is  so  worthy  of  an  angel  as  that  of  preaching  ^'  the 
cross  of  Christ ;''  none  so  high  in  all  ^e  universe ;  none  so  glorious 
for  men.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Boardman :  '^  It  can  be 
no  trivial  privilege  to  have  a  place  in  the  Church,  even  the  very 
humblest  place.  It  were  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  proudest  of  earth's  palaces.  But  the 
ministry  are  exalted  beyond  this.  It  is  their  august  and  benevolent 
mission,  although  poor  earthen  vessels,  without  merit  or  efficiency  of 
their  own,  to  carry  forward,  as  humble  instruments  in  Qod*8  hand, 
the  enlargement  and  the  victories  of  the  Church.  He  has  sent 
them  forth  as  his  heralds  and  ambassadors,  to  publish  salvation,  and 
to  say  unto  Zion :  '  Thy  God  reigneth  V  He  employs  their  agency 
in  bringing  sinners  to  repentance,  and  gathering  them  into  his  fold. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  saved,  are  converted  through 
their  labours.  It  is  by  his  own  blessing  upon  their  fidelity  and  zeal, 
that  the  Saviour  is  to  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul ;  and  that  the  last 
and  richest  of  his  ^  many  crowns,'  is  to  be  jewelled  for  the  great 
coronation-day. 

'*  Quietly,  it  may  be,  they  pursue  their  work ;  here,  among  the 
outcasts  of  a  large  city ;  there^  among  the  reckless  seamen  on  the 
strand ;  here,  among  the  jungles  of  Hindostan ;  there,  among  the 
clay  villages  of  Africa.  The  world  takes  small  note  of  their  toils. 
It  is  taken  up  with  the  doings  of  camps  and  cabinets,  with  literature 
and  science,  with  trade  and  industry.  But  to  His  eye  who  sees  all 
things,  and  gauges  all  by  an  unerring  standard,  theirs  is  the  great 
interest  of  earth.  In  comparison  with  the  work  those  unobtrusive, 
uncared-for  men  are  doing,  the  deliberation  of  senates  and  the  flotillas 
with  which  comnferce  decorates  the  ocean,  are  of  trifling  moment. 
These  are  the  agents  and  symbols  of  earthly  kingdoms ;  those  are 
humble  architects,  indeed,  but  not  one  blow  they  strike,  nor  one 
prayer  they  breathe,  is  lost ;  for  they  are  carrying  forward  a  king- 
dom which  is  to  last  forever."* 

A  glance  at  these  various  callings  is  sufficient  to  instruct  young 
men  to  consider  carefully  the  field  of  usefulness  in  which  they 
propose  to  devote  the  labour  of  their  lives.  Not  every  occupation 
offers  equal  advantages.  Whilst  all  lawful  ones  are  good  in  them- 
selves, and  may  be  used  for  doing  good,  some  are  be{ter,  and  others 
are  best  of  all.  Let  every  young  man  be  ^'  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind." 

*  The  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  the  Disloyalty  of 
some  of  the  Churches  in  our  large  Cities  in  withholding  their  Sons  from  the  Work. 
A  sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
February,  1859,  and  since  published.  /^  t 
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IV.  Another  principle,  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  is  to  notice  the  direction  in  which  Providence  points. 
Providence  is  true  to  Grace.  The  ways  of  God  are  in  correspon- 
dence with  Redemption,  and  are  the  expression  of  his  will  in  outward 
form,  sometimes  as  clear  as  words,  although  often  more  mysterious, 
as  in  hieroglyphics.  There  are,  however,  various  indications  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  assist  every  individual  in  the  determination  of  his 
profession. 

1.  Among  these  indications  is  a  young  man's  training,  God 
usually  arranges  the  circumstances  of  early  life,  so  as  in  some 
measure  to  prepare  for  its  future  course.  An  early  training  desti- 
tute of  pious  influences,  rarely  results  in  bringing  a  young  man  into 
the  ministry.  Out  of  109  theological  students,  it  was  found  that  97 
had  either  a  pious  father  or  mother,  and  that  88  had  parents  both  of 
irhom  were  pious.  So,  if  a  young  man  has  received  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, he  is  in  a  measure  prompted  to  seek  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, rather  than  a  mechanical  or  inferior  occupation.  And  if  God 
pours  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  youth  of  a  College,  and  brings  many  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  is  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
converts,  frequently  one*half  or  two-thirds,  enter  the  ministry. 
Many  a  mother,  in  the  farm-house  or  cottage,  has  dedicated  her 
Samuel  to  the  Lord ;  and  in  following  up  this  endeared  and  covenant 
purpose  of  her  heart,  she  has  almost  predetermined  in  Providence, 
and  by  Divine  grace,  the  profession  of  her  child.  Other  young  men, 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  feel  a  providential  necessity  to 
engage  in  more  menial  or  lower  occupations. 

2.  Heaith  has  something  to  do  in  the  selection  of  a  calling  in  life. 
Weakness  of  the  lungs,  a  defective  sight  or  hearing,  a  stammering 
speech,  an  acute  chronic  disease,  or  physical  debility  in  the  endless 
variety  of  human  infirmity,  possess  more  or  less  influence  in  deciding 
whether  a  young  man  shall  be  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  physician,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  minister. 

3.  The  place  of  one*%  residence  often  providentially  influences 
one's  profession.  Persons  born  on  the  sea-shore,  are  apt  to  engage 
in  the  traffics  of  the  deep,  to  the  neglect  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
Young  men  living  near  an  academy,  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  become  teachers,  or  students  in  other  liberal  professions. 
In  short,  the  place  of  our  providential  allotment,  whether  of  our 
birth  or  of  our  habitation  often  changed,  presents  commonly  some 
interesting  materials  of  meditation  in  their  influence  upon  our  sub- 
sequent career.  God  has  often  changed  a  young  man's  residence  in 
order  to  bring  His  eternal  counsels  to  pass. 

4.  The  daili/  incidents  of  Providence  help  to  fix  a  young  man's 
choice.  A  severe  bereavement,  occurring  at  a  crisis  in  life,  and 
giving  new  sobriety  to  character,  has  brought  more  than  one  into  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  unexpected  aid  of  friends,  the  scho- 
larships in  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  or  those  of  the  Boakd  of 
EDTJOATiONy  have  been  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  making  a 
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theological  education  a  possibility,  and  thus  of  bringing  handreds  of 
the  true  sons  of  the  Church  into  a  profession,  from  ivhich  they  would 
otherwise  have  felt  themselves  providentially  excluded.  It  is  so  with 
other  professions;  they  are  indebted  to  Providence  for  the  men  who 
fill  them.  One  of  the  distinguished  Chancellors  of  New  York,  who 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  being  asked  where  he  graduated,  replied, 
"I  graduated  behind  the  plough."  He  never  entertained  the  thought 
of  being  anything  than  a  farmer,  when  one  day  he  fell  from  a  load 
of  hay,  and  broke  one  of  his  limbs.  His  father,  finding  him  com- 
paratively disabled  from  hard  work  for  a  time,  sent  him  to  a  lawyer's 
office ;  and  there  he  continued  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
he  has  finally  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  age. 
Another  young  man  was  induced  to  continue  in  mercantile  life  by 
the  offer  of  a  liberal  gentleman  to  take  him  soon  into  partnership. 
Still  another  young  man  was  brought,  by  failure  in  business,  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  Others,  who  were 
lawyers  or  physicians,  have  been  led  to  become  clergymen.  Thus 
Providence  is  continually  working,  to  influence  every  one  respecting 
the  course  of  life  he  is  eventually  to  pursue.  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  God's  dealings  is  an  important  instrumentality  in  conducting 
to  a  right  decision. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions, is  a  significant  token  from  Providence  to  a  candid  and  inquir- 
ing mind.  There  may  be  farmers  enough,  and  mechanics  enough, 
and  lawyers  enough,  and  physicians  enough ;  but  are  there  ministers 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  perishing  world?  **The 
harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye,  there- 
fore, the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest."  The  cry  of  nations,  the  cry  of  races,  the  cry  of  con- 
tinents, is  still  '^  Come  over  and  help  us !"  China,  India,  Turkey, 
Burmah,  Japan,  Africa  ^'from  eastern  coast  to  western,"  the  Indian 
tribes,  large  masses  of  our  own  unevangelized  population,  South 
America  in  all  its  length,  and  ocean  islands  numberless,  invite  the 
Gospel.  Such  opportunities  and  facilities  of  evangelization  were 
never  before  known  since  the  world  began.  Providence  is  summon- 
ing young  men  into  the  ministry  with  a  heraldry  of  events,  echoing 
to  the  trumpets  of  prophecy,  and  announcing  millennial  glory.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  dearth  of  supply  to  such  overwhelming  energy 
of  demand,  shall  not  our  gifted  and  pious  youth  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  world  by  a  joyful  self-consecration,  "  Here  are  we,  send  us  ?" 
At  least,  let  them  carefully  examine  Providence  in  the  variety  of  its 
manifestations,  before  reaching  their  conclusions  respecting  a  profes- 
sion in  life. 

y.  Another  principle  that  has  an  application  to  this  subject  is,  to 
pursue,  if  possible,  a  profession  that  iiDMiTS  and  nurtures  per- 
sonal improvement;  and  does  not  give  a  prominence  to  sordid 
temptations. 
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Some  Qecnpations  afford  small  opportunities  for  mental  cnltiyation. 
Their  devotees  become  the  victims  of  drudgery  and  labour.  The 
primeval  curse  cannot,  indeed,  be  reversef;  and  the  sweat  of  the  pe- 
nalty be  washed  from  the  brow.  But  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man, 
living  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  avoid  the  temptations  which  interrupt 
the  growth  of  his  soul  in  knowledge  and  holiness.  Who,  in  his  right 
mind,  and  in  view  of  his  personal  improvement,  would  choose  to  follow 
the  plough,  or  strike  an  anvil,  or  measure  merchandise,  when  he 
could  expand  his  soul  by  the  genial  studies  and  pursuits  of  one  of 
the  liberal  professions?  !Nor  is  there  any  employment  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  vivifying  the  intellect,  in  cul- 
tivating piety,  and  in  ennobling  the  whole  nature. 

The  distinguished  writer,  already  quoted,  has  some  impressive 
remarks  on  the  superiority  of  the  ministry,  above  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  in  this  respect :  '^  The  too  common  effect,  with 
ardent  minds,  is  to  blind  them  to  all  which  lies  beyond  their  field  of 
view.  There  are  honourable  exceptions,  but  eminent  lawyers  and 
physicians  are  not  apt  to  be  active  Christians.  Their  pursuits  are 
too  engrossing  and  too  distracting,  to  encourage  any  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  must  even  be  charged,  that,  as 
actually  prosecuted,  they  often  foster  prejudices  which  are  unfriendly 
to  the  personal  reception  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  for 
men  deeply  enlisted  in  these  professions  to  become  Christians.  It 
is  well  if  those  who  are  Christians  do  not  allow  their  piety  to  dete- 
riorate under  the  influence  of  their  absorbing  avocations.  This  is, 
by  no  means,  a  uniform  result,  but  numerous  examples  mark  the 
point  as  one  of  danger. 

'^  The  subjects  with  which  the  ministry  is  occupied,  and  which  it  is 
commissioned  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  are  the  most 
momentous  ever  presented  to  the  human  mind.  Regarded  simply  as 
an  exercise  for  the  intellectual  powers,  the  examination  of  such  themes 
as  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  primitive  condition 
and  the  fall  of  man,  redemption,  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ, 
the  new  birth,  the  ground  of  pardon,  death  and  its  consequences,  and 
the  future  states  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  are  deserving  of 
the  earnest  study  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  race.  The  proper  ten- 
dency of  such  investigations  is  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  improve 
the  heart.  And  whatever  advantages  of  this  sort  they  may  involve, 
must  accrue  to  those  who  are  brought  into  daily  and  familiar  contact 
with  them.  But  it  is  not  for  themselves  they  are  dealing  with  these 
subjects.     It  is  for  the  well-being  of  their  lace.'' 

Considerations,  connected  with  our  own  well-being,  are  perfectly 
lawful,  when  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  higher  obligations  and 
the  more  positive  demands  of  God  upon  our  services.  Their  general 
lawfulness  is  seen  in  the  connection  between  personal  improvement 
and  the  glory  of  God. 

Personal  improvement  glorifies  God  by  its  approaches  to  him  in 
moral  resemblance.   "Whatever  contributes  to  our  growth  in  knowledge 
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and  in  virtue,  brings  an  accession  of  honour  to  Ood  upon  his  throne. 
"Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  is  perfect." 
The  nearer  we  can  attain  tnto  the  imitable  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
the  more  does  our  character  glorify  him,  in  its  lineaments. 

Personal  improvement,  also,  glorifies  God  by  being  an  element  of 
usefulness.  A  Christian  of  an  enlightened  mind  and  matured  piety 
possesses  resources  of  usefulness,  both  in  his  example  and  active  in- 
fluence, which  a  less  favoured  Christitin  cannot  enjoy.  Eminent 
religious  culture  plans  and  works  with  heavenly  advantage.  The 
more  an  individual  improves  his  character,  the  more  does  he  gain  in 
his  capacity  to  glorify  God  in  doing  good  to  others. 

Connected  with  this  presentation  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  added, 
that  some  occupations  present  more  sordid  temptations  than  others ; 
and,  on  the  general  grounds  just  stated,  such  occupations  are,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  be  avoided.  Perhaps  the  three  worst  tempta- 
tions in  choosing  our  course  of  life  are  the  love  of  money,  the  love 
of  honour,  and  the  love  of  ease. 

1.  The  love  of  money  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil ;"  wtiich  "  while  some 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows."  "They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  a 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  hurtful  and  foolish  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition."  This  lust  of  money  is  alas! 
the  too  common  passion  that  influences  men  in  choosing  a  profession. 
The  god  of  this  world  blinds  the  understanding,  and  leads  the  unwary 
"captive  at  his  will."  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !"  Few  passions  contract  the 
soul,  debase  the  noble  susceptibilities  of  our  nature,  and  consume 
with  sordid  motives,  more  than  this  one.  "  Your  gold  and  silver  is 
cankered ;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and 
shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire."  A  young  man  should  be  careful 
not  to  allow  money  temptations  to  lead  him  astray,  and  if  he  choose 
a  profession,  where  wealth  promises  its  accumulated  stores,  who 
shall  guarantee  their  continuance  ?  "  For  riches  certainly  make  to 
themselves  wings,  and  fly  away."  Yea,  the  world  itself  shall  dis- 
appear ;  and  "  what  can  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  aim,  in  moderation,  at 
the  acquisition  of  property,  a  prudent  and  conscientious  young  man 
will  beware  of  making  the  pursuit  of  riches  a  too  prominent  and  de- 
cisive aim  in  the  choice  of  his  profession. 

2.  Another  debasing  temptation  is  the  honour  and  applause  of  this 
world.  A  regard  for  the«esteem  of  our  fellow-men  is  a  lawful  feeling 
in  itself;  but  a  thirst  for  distinction,  an  ambition  for  eminence  and 
praise,  a  love  of  this  world's  honours  and  fame,  are  sinful  and  injurious 
in  those  that  cherish  them.  They  who  love  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God,  set  out  on  a  mad  and  irreligious  career. 
"  Hqw  can  ye  believe  which  seek  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek 
not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?"  God  will  confound 
the  schemes  of  the  ambitious  and  aspiring,  mix  disappointment  in 
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their  cnp  of  fame,  and  bring  them  sorrowing  and  worsted  to  the  gates 
of  death.  ^^  Let  not  the  wise  man  gl^ry  in  his  wisdom ;  neither  let 
the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in 
his  riches;  but  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord."  There  is 
neither  peace  nor  safety  in  making  self-exaltation  the  aim  of  life. 

3.  The  love  of  ease  is  another  temptation  which  sometimes  afflicts 
Tirtuons  and  promising  youth,  and  either  prevents  them  from  choosing 
an  active  and  laborious  profession,  or  from  engaging  in  any  occupa- 
tion at  all.  This  hiding  of  precious  talents  in  napkins  is  dangerous 
to  the  soul,  injurious  to  society,  and  offensive  to  God.  Special  circum- 
stances may,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  justification  for  a  life  of  quiet  retire- 
ment ;  but  the  general  obligation  is  for  every  man  to  engage  in  some 
useful  occupation,  and  in  it  to  do  his  best  for  Ood  and  the  world. 

In  making  a  selection  of  one's  occupation,  it  is  a  good  principle  to 
keep  in  view  personal  improvemept,  and  to  shun  the  mischievous 
temptations  of  riches,  honours,  and  ease. 

VL  One  more  principle,  that  deserves  a  distinct  enunciation  in 
this  discussion,  is  that  it  is  right  and  wise  for  a  young  man  to  keep 
insight  THB  REWARDS  OF  ETKRNITY.  To  have  "respect  unto  the 
recompense  of  reward,"  is  a  motive  worthy  of  Christian  faith  and 
Io?e. 

The  rewards  of  another  life  may  be  first  regarded  relatively  to  the 
trials  of  this  life.  In  view  of  the  everlasting  recompense,  who  would 
hesitate  to  choose  a  profession  that  involved  toil  and  self -dental  f 
Self-denial  is  the  very  condition  of  true  discipljBship.  "  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me."  "For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it."  "  Then  Peter  said,  Lo,  we 
have  left  all,  and  followed  thee.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or 
brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who 
shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  life  everlasting."  How  large  and  divine  the  promises  to  all 
who  live  above  this  world,  who  deny  themselves  for  Jesus'  sake,  and 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honour, 
and  immortality  ! 

If  sufferings  are  to  be  endured  in  the  profession  that  invites  one's 
thoughts,  rather  than  in  any  other,  who  would  shrink  from  these 
Divine  appointments  ?  "  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  in  us  ?"  "  Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings ;  that,  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad 
also  with  exceeding  joy."  "  A  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed."  "  Yea, 
doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord  ;  that  I  may  know  him,  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
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made  conformable  unto  his  death  ;  if,  by  any  means,  I  may  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dfad."  After  a  life  of  toil  and  suJFer- 
ing,  how  sweet  to  look  upwards  to  rest,  in  glory,  and  to  anticipate 
its  everlasting  triumphs,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I 
have  finished  my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth,  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righte- 
ous Judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day,"  Let  not  suffering,  then,  deter 
any  of  Christ's  precious  youth  from  engaging  in  any  work  to  which 
He  may  call  them.  "  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  rbign  with  him  !'* 
The  rewards  of  eternity  may  be  contemplated  in  their  own  real 
nature^  or  in  actual  possession  ;  and,  in  this  intenser  light,  how  they 
shade  into  oblivion  all  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  this  mortal  life, 
soon  ended  forevermore ! 

1.  The  enjoyments  of  heaven  will  be  the  more  glorious  on  aecowit 
of  the  discipline  and  (rials  experienced  here  below.  "  That  the 
trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that 
perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  would  be  found  to  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 
And  he  said  unto  me,  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sitteth  on  his 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them."  If  a  life  of  earthly  toil  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  service  of  God  have  the  effect,  through  the  riches  of  his 
grace,  of  elevating  our  nature  to  higher  communion  with  him  on  his 
wirone,  can  any  turn  back  from  the  sternest  work  of  afiliction,  or 
even  martyrdom  ?  No  !  Suffering  goes  with  glory  ;  deeper  suffer- 
ing, higher  glory  ! 

2.  The  heavenly  reward  is,  in  some  degree,  proportioned  to  the 
love  borne  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  consecration  and 
devotedness  displayed  in  advancing  religion.  Not  the  nature  of  the 
office,  but  the  manner  of  filling  it,  adds  to  the  everlasting  reward. 
Doubtless  many  a  farmer,  or  physician,  or  Sabbath-school  teacher, 
has  more  sweetly  exemplified  the  graces  and  power  of  religion,  and 
brought  more  honour  to  the  Saviour,  and  thus  attained  a  higher  place 
in  heaven,  than  bishops,  pastors,  and  elders.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  when  God  calls  a  disciple  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  He  affords  him  a  higher  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts 
and  graces,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  may  receive  at  last  a  more 
glorious  crown. 

^^  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever." 
Calvin  says  that  the  meaning  is  this, — that  "  the  sons  of  Gt)d  who, 
being  devoted  entirely  to  God  and  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
point  out  the  way  of  life  to  others,  shall  not  only  be  saved  themselves, 
but  shall  possess  surpassing  glory,  far  beyond  anything  which  exists 
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in  this  world.  Hence  we  gather  the  nature  of  true  wisdom  to  consist 
in  submitting  ourselves  to  God  in  simple  teachableness,  and  in  mani- 
festing the  additional  quality  of  carefully  promoting  the  salvation  of 
our  brethren." 

In  another  place,  the  same  writer  says :  "  The  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is  that,  as  God  in  the  various  distribution  of  his  gifts  to  his  saints  in 
this  world,  gives  them  unequal  degrees  of  light,  so  when  he  shall 
crown  his  gifts,  their  degrees  of  glory  in  heaven  will  also  be  unequal. 
Those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Apostles  do  not  apply  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all:  *Te  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.'  Paul,  who  knew  that  as  God  enriches  the  saints 
with  spiritual  gifts  in  this  world,  he  will  in  like  manner  adorn  them 
with  glory  in  heaven,  hesitates  not  to  say  that  a  special  crown  is  laid 
up  for  him  in  proportion  to  his  labours.  This,  too,  Daniel  says, '  They 
that  be  wise,'  &c.  Any  one  who  attentively  considers  the  Scriptures, 
will  see  not  only  that  they  promise  eternal  life  to  believers,  but  a 
special  reward  to  each." 

The  following  allegory  may  assist  some  young  man  in  receiving 
new  impressions  of  the  glory  of  the  ministerial  work  in  its  heavenly 
rewards : — 

THE  CROWN  ROOMS. 

An  interesting  and  pious  young  man,  just  entering  upon  the  business  of  life,  had 
heard  the  cry  of  a  perishing  world,  and  while  bis  heart  was  pained  for  the  misery 
of  the  millions  who  know  not  God  or  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer,  he  felt 
within  his  own  beart  the  call  of  ibe  great  Master :  "  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard." 

He  listened,  but  with  reluctance ;  he  pondered  and  reasoned,  but  found  himself 
continually  more  and  more  unwilling  to  devote  himself  to  personal  service  in  the 
cause  of  Uhrist  Month  after  month  he  passed  in  the  vain  effort  to  rid  himself  of 
a  sense  of  personal  obligation  5  but  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  there  seemed  to  come 
op  a  voice,  which  said  in  accents  which  he  could  not  misunderstand :  Go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God. 

At  length,  however,  he  engaged  in  business,  and  his  efforts  immediately  met  with 
a  degree  of  success  which  he  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  sign  that  he  had  not  mis- 
taken the  path  of  duty.  YcArs  passed.  Wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every 
side.  But  our  young  friend  did  not  allow  business  to  engross  all  his  time.  He  was 
never  absent  from  the  monthly  concert,  and  kept  himself  fully  posted  in  missionary 
intelligence.  No  one  seemed  to  feel  more  deeply  the  obligation  resting  upon  the 
church  J  none  spoke  more  frequently  and  freely  on  the  subject,  or  gave  more. 

After  being  present  at  one  of  the  great  missionary  gatherings  which  have  recently 
occurred,  where  the  interest  of  the  meeting  was  very  great,  he  retired  to  his  room 
and  shortly  fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  that  an  angel,  the  majesty  of  whose  bear- 
ing and  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  whose  countenance  almost  overpowered  him, 
approached  and  invited  him  to  follow  him.  He  followed  his  mysterious  guide 
through  scenes  new  and  strange,  until  he  reached  the  portal  of  a  stupendous  edifice. 
He  entered  an  apartment  of  dimensions  which  surpassed  his  power  to  measure,  and 
whose  magnificence  bewildered  and  awed  him.  *•  This,"  said  the  guide,  "  is  the 
Croum  Room,  and  here  you  see  deposited  the  crowns  which  await  the  faithful  when 
they  have  finished  their  course." 

What  a  sight  was  presented  to  his  eyes  I  Arranged  in  glittering  rows,  one  above 
the  other,  suspended  from  the  lofty  dome  and  piled  up  on  every  side  were  innumer- 
able crowns  of  every  size,  form,  and  device.  Some  of  these  were  simple  circlets  or 
crescents  of  gold,  containing  here  and  there  a  single  jewel;  others  more  thickly 
sprinkled  with  brilliants  or  studded  with  gems.  ^ 
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Long,  long  did  the  visitor  linger  amid  the  glories  that  sarronnded  him,  ontil  the 
attending  angel  admonished  him  to  return.  "  Thy  crown,''  said  he,  "  is  yet  to  he 
won."  He  lingered,  reluctant  to  go,  and  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  crown  which 
he  had  not  yet  observed.  As  he  gazed  upon  it  and  turned  it  from  side  to  side,  with 
increasing  wonder  and  admiration,  the  gorgeous  brilliants  with  which  it  was  adorned 
seemed  to  glow  with  living  light.  A  strange  fascination  seized  him.  He  trembled 
as  he  gazed,  and  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  as  he  exclaimed:  ^^  0  Earth  I  Earth!  what 
canst  Hiou  offer  like"  this  I  Tell  me,  oh,  thou  shining  one  I  for  what  favoured  one  can 
this  glorious  crown  be  reserved,— who  shall  be  worthy  to  wear  it  at  last  ?" 

"  Alas !  alas !"  said  the  angel,  ^  I  know  not  f  Once,  indeed,  it  seemed  ready  for 
thee,  but  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.  Thou  didst  turn  away  from 
yonder  glittering  crown,  from  the  joy  that  was  set  before  thee,  from  ihy  Masters 
work  I  I  know  not  who  shall  stand  in  thy  lot,  or  wear  that  resplendent  diadem ! 
Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord  I  Lord  I  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  tcill  of  My  father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Startled,  he  woke  from  his  slumbers.  The  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  saw 
how  he  had  temporized  with  duty,  had  offered  gold  instead  of  the  living  sacrifice 
which  his  Lord  had  demanded.  How  did  he  now  despise  the  pleasures  that  had 
cheated  and  deluded  him  I 

Once  more  he  prayed,  and  his  petition  was  not  now,  "  I  pray  thee  have  me  ex- 
cused," but  ^'  Here  am  I,  send  me."  Bitterly  he  mourned  his  guilt  and  folly,  and 
wasted  vcara,  and  the  dawn  found  him  now  indeed  ready  to  leave  aU  and  follow 
Christ,  for  "  he  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward."  Difficulties  of  his  own 
making  indeed  encumbered  his  path,  social  ties  bound  him  in  their  meshes,  and 
worldly  wisdom  raised  its  wild  uproar  at  his  mad  choice,  but  he  could  not  be 
hindered  now.  He  rejoiced  as  a  strong  roan  to  run  a  race,  to  strive  for  the  prize 
that  was  set  before  him,  and  doubtless,  when  the  everlasting  doors  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  crowns  of  life  distributed,  he  shall  bear  his  blessed  Master  say,  to  his 
unspeakable  joy,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant"* 

3.  Irrespective  of  the  effects  of  discipline,  and  of  the  influence  of 
fidelity  in  elevating  the  future  state  of  the  servant  of  Christ,  it  is 
certain  that  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly  world  are,  in  their  nature^ 
Boul-satUfying^  increasing^  and  eternal.     This  is  the  great  point. 

^'  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness,"  was  the 
enrapturing  anticipation  of  David.  "  To  be  changed  into  the 
Divine  image  from  glory  to  glory,"  is  a  work,  begun  here,  and  ad- 
vancing through  eternity.  To  be  "  forever  with  the  Lord,"  to  be 
endowed  with  the  blessedness  of  perfect  holiness  and  "the  power  of 
an  endless  life,"  to  obey  and  do  with  the  activity  of  ceaseless  and 
soul-transporting  service,  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  every  true 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  heaven,  amid  the  praises,  and 
the  communion,  and  the  work  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels,  and  before  the  majesty  of  the  Person  of  the  Lord  of 
glory,  who  will  think  of  toil,  and  self-denial,  and  suffering,  except 
as  endured  by  Divine  grace,  to  receive  in  the  end  a  soul-satisfying 
and  eternal  portion !  Welcome  the  heaven  of  rest  to  the  earth- 
weary  labourer.!  Welcome  his  advancement  in  holiness  to  the  simi- 
litude of  God's !  Welcome  the  ever-rolling  ages  of  the  illimitable 
period  of  reward  and  triumph  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  ! 

*  Abbreviated  from  the  "Sunday-School  Tim^.^QQ[^ 
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Let  yonng  men,  in  search  of  a  oalling  for  this  mortal  life,  come 
to  a  decision  under  the  light  of  the  principles  of  truth,  wisdom,  and 
eyerlasting  righteousness.    And  let  them  remember  that 

1.  Life  is  happy  only  so  far  as  it  is  spent  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God ;  that 

2.  To  do  our  best  for  God  is  the  requirement  of  both  Law  and 
Gospel;  that 

3.  Active  service  in  blessing  others  answers  the  true  dignity  and 
end  of  our  being ;  that 

4.  We  are  all  soon  to  die ;  and  that 

5.  After  death,  comes  the  judgment,  with  the  retributions  of 
eternal  life  or  death. 

"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all." 


FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

AN    ALLKGOBY. 
AKQUMENT. 

The  soul)  while  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  diacoyers  the  vanity  of  life, 
and  is  sated  with  worldly  pleasure. 

Tortared,  between  the  extremes  of  despair  and  recklessness,  by  the  riddle  of 
ber  destiny,  she  yearns  afler  divine  help. 

Her  doubts  and  fears  vanishing  before  commencing  faith  and  hope,  she  gains 
a  holy  confidence  in  the  divine  love,  and  exults  in  the  prospect  of  immortality. 

She  enters  as  a  new  creature  upon  the  new  life  of  the  spirit. 

As  she  grows  in  faith  and  hope,  she  grows  also  in  knowledge. 

She  finds  death  bat  a  birth  into  another  and  more  glorious  life. 

Her  faith  and  hope  are  lost  in  fruition,  but  her  knowledge  increases  forever 
tod  ever. 

And  I  beheld  a  strong  and  comely  youth,  sitting  chained  and 
manacled  beside  a  tomb  in  which  was  nothing  but  a  little  heap  of 
dnat,  and  whereon  was  written  Vanity, 

And  a  faded  wreath  was  dropping  from  his  grasp. 

And  at  his  feet  lay  a  goblet  with  the  wine  drained  out. 

And  though  a  manly  strength  was  in  his  limbs,  yet  he  appeared 
worn  and  sorrowful. 

And  behind  him,  scarcely  seen  for  the  gloom,  were  two  dismal 
stapes,  which  I  knew  to  be  demons  of  the  tomb  and  keepers  of  the 
gates  of  hell. 

And  the  one  was  called  Fate,  and  the  other  was  called  Chance. 

And,  as  they  tossed  the  dice,  Fate  cried,  He  shall  be  mine ;  and 
Chance  cried,  He  shall  be  mine. 

And  then  I  saw  that  the  youth  looked  upward,  and,  with  knit 
^row  and  strained  muscle,  essayed  to  break  away  from  his  chain. 

And  suddenly  it  grew  light  about  him,  and  the  demons  vanished, 
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and  there  came  toward  him  on  either  side  two  shining  ones,  which 
were  the  daughters  of  Ood. 

And  she  that  hovered  on  the  right  I  knew  was  the  Angel  of 
Faith ;  and  she  had  a  wreath  of  ivy  clinging  about  her  forehead ; 
and  in  her  hand  she  clasped  a  cross  to  her  breast ;  and  her  eye  was 
lifted  toward  heaven. 

And  she  that  hovered  on  the  left  I  knew  was  the  Angel  of  Hope ; 
and  round  about  her  head  was  the  iris;  and  her  eyes  were  full  of' 
tears ;  but  a  sweet  sad  smile  still  lingered  in  her  face. 

And  as  the  youth  gave  his  hand  to  the  Angel  of  Faith,  she  was 
glad,  and  grew  bold,  and  cried  out.  There  u  therefore  now  no  ecn* 
demnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And,  as  the  Angel  of  Hope  presently  gave  her  hand  to  him,  she 
wept  for  joy  and  exclaimed,  Blessed  be  the  Q-od  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christjwhoj  through  his  abundant  mercy ^  hath  begotten 
us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible^  unde- 
filed,  and  thatfadeth  not  away. 

And  immediately  the  chains  fell  off  from  his  limbs ;  and  the  tomb 
was  seen  no  more ;  and,  clothed  in  a  new,  white  robe,  he  went  for- 
ward, led  by  the  two  angels,  along  a  path  which  was  narrow  and 
rugged,  but  ended  in  a  portal  full  of  light. 

And  as  they  went  forward,  I  beheld,  flying  towards  them  out  of 
the  heavens,  a  strong  and  beautiful  seraph,  which  I  knew  was  the 
Angel  of  Knowledge  and  eldest  of  the  children  of  Jehovah. 

And  he  had  the  amaranth  bound  about  his  forehead,  and  wore 
the  myr  ic  eye  upon  his  breast-plate,  and  a  strength  as  of  eagles 
was  in  his  wings. 

And,  as  he  retreated  before  them,  he  ever  waved  in  his  hand  a 
laurel  which  seemed  always  in  reach,  but  could  never  be  grasped. 

And  they  went  onward,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  light,  along 
the  narrow  and  rugged  path. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  portal,  I  saw  that  the  path  beyond 
it  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  as  it  rose  higher  and  higher,  until 
the  eye  could  not  follow  it  for  the  distance  and  the  brightness. 

And  there  the  two  angels,  like  bright  clouds  swallowed  up  in  the 
rays  of  morning,  disappeared  in  the  glory  of  the  portal ;  but  the 
seraph  stood  with  his  limbs  nerved  and  his  wings  plumed  as  if  for 
flight,  and,  waving  the  laurel,  still  beckoned  onward. 

And  now  the  things  which  that  man  beheld,  it  were  not  lawful 
to  utter ;  for  he  was  a  spirit,  out  of  the  body,  and  saw  with  that 
eye  with  which  we  are  seen. 

And  the  worlds  and  the  ages  flew  past  him  as  in  a  vision. 

And  he  lived  a  thousand  years ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  only  as  a 
day. 

And  again  he  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  saw  the  earth  grow 
old  and  drop  like  a  ripe  flower  among  the  stars  ;  but  it  was  to  him 
only  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  ^ 

And  then  he  lived  thousands  of  thousands  of  ^ekf^and  beheld 
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world  after  world  blossoming  into  the  choicest  ideals  of  the  Creator ; 
but  he  looked  back  upon  it  as  one  looks  back  upon  what  happened 
when  he  was  a  child.  And  still  the  endless  space  was  beyond  him, 
sown  thick  with  a  seed  of  stars. 

And  at  length,  after  a  time  of  times  which  no  man  could  number, 
I  beheld  him  standing  upon  what  seemed  the  uttermost  bound  of 
creation ;  and  beneath  him  were  all  the  worlds  of  immensity,  having 
at  last  given  up  their  secrets,  and  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  having 
at  last  unfolded  their  marvels ;  and  nought  but  God  remained  as 
the  unknown.  But  while  he  yet  gazed,  the  vision  dissolved  and 
he  remembered  it  only  as  a  dream ;  for  a  new  universe  had  been 
born  out  of  the  old ;  and  now,  as  if  an  insect  should  have  grown 
into  a  man,  the  orbs  had  become  to  him  but  as  atoms,  and  the  ages 
but  as  moments,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  was  opening  b^ond 
him  as  he  trod  the  star-dust  bene&th  him.  And  still  that  which 
had  been  was  to  be  but  the  beginping  of  that  which  should  be. 

And  thus  he  ever  went  onward,  onward,  onward,  through  the 
immensities  and  the  eternities,  from  universe  to  universe,  with 
birth  after  birth,  into  life  beyond  life,  ever  nearins  but  never  reach- 
ing the  fulness  of  the  great  All  in  all,  until  I  grew  blind  with 
watching  him ;  and  as  a  star  dies  into  the  sun,  he  was  lost  from  my 
sight. 

And  I  wept,  and  wished  the  dream  were  true. 

And  then  I  awoke,  and  found  it  was  not  a  dream,  and  thanked 
my  God  that  I  had  ever  been  born.  0.  W.  S. 


STRICTURES  AND  EXPLANATIONS  ON 
BISHOP  DOANE. 

These  Strictures  are  from  an  old  friend  and  contributor  to  the  Presbyterian 
Magazine  ;  and  we  give  him  the  liberty  of  being  heard,  with  some  notes  of  our 
own.    EcL 

To  THE  Editor  of  thb  Presbyterian  Magazine  : — 

My  dear  Sir :  The  volumes  of  your  Magazine,  like  everything 
else  that  has  come  from  your  hand,  are  full  of  proofs  of  your 
willingness  that  those  who  differ  in  opinion  should  have  the  same 
opportunity  of  being  heard  as  yourself.  The  knowledge  of  your 
character  in  this  respect  encourages  me  to  offer  some  strictures 
on  a  paper  in  the  June  number,  entitled  ^^  An  Estimate  of  Bishop 
Doane." 

The  Estimate  is  an  abstract  of  a  sermon  preached  by  yourself 
on  the  occasion  of  that  gentleman's  death.  A  funeral  sermon  im- 
plies a  favourable  opinion  of  the  deceased,  and  the  third  part  of 
the  one  which  you  have  here  printed  must  be  received,  by^^all 
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readers,  as  a  high  eulogy  on  the  snhject  of  it.  It  is  not  an  indis- 
criminate eulogy.  Ton  express  your  dissent  from  some  of  his 
opinions.  You  are  silent  on  many  important  points  of  a  ministers 
character ;  but,  the  general  impression  made  on  all  readers  mast 
be  that  in  the  preaching  and  the  printing  yon  intended  to  honour 
the  memory  of  the  person  named. 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  what  claim  had  this  person  on  such  honour 
in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  ?  What  was  the  call  for  the  extraordinary 
testimonial  of  a  sermon  on  the  Lord's  day,  on  behalf  of  a  minister 
of  another  denomination  ?  Was  it  his  piety,  his  humility,  his  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  his  godly  example  ?  Was  it  even  his  high  moral 
reputation  ?  Was  he  such  a  minister — such  a  man — as  to  make 
his  example  worthy  of  being  held  up  in  the  light  of  a  model  to 
clergymen  and  to  Christians  ?  Tou  do  not  say  he  was :  but  is 
not  this  implied  7  will  it  not  be  understood  from  the  unusual  fact 
of  the  public  eulogistic  discourse  j* 

Admitting  your  estimate  of  the  intellectual  qualities  and  active 
powers  of  the  deceased  to  be  just,  is  it  right  to  suppress  allusion 
to  his  moral  and  religious  reputation  ?  Is  it  right  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  within  seven  years  he  was  arraigned  on  thirty-onef  specific 
charges,  involving  moral  character,  from  which  he  escaped  in  a 
most  equivocal  manner  ?};  If  charity,  of  any  kind,  forbade  an 
allusion  to  this  fact,  should  not  charity  to  the  wounded  cause  of 
Christ  have  caused  total  silence  as  to  the  man,  whether  living  or 
dead? 

Another  friendly  stricture,  called  out  by  the  "  Estimate,"  has 
reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  you  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  position  assumed  by  the  deceased.  I  agree  with  you 
in  allowing  every  man  his  liberty  to  be  as  unscriptural  and  un- 
reasonable as  he  pleases  in  his  religious  opinions,  if  I  am  under 
no  responsibility  to  judge  him.  But,  while  you  admit  and  gei^ly 
condemn  the  extravagant  opinions  of  the  deceased,  you  do  not  seem 
to  regard  them  as  involving  an  important  exception  to  ministerial 
soundness.  I  suppose  you  care  as  little  as  I  do  what  that  ^'  Bishop" 
professed  to  think  of  non-prelatical  churches  and  ministers,  but 
surely  you  would  not  have  it  understood,  as  your  opinion,  that  his 
system  of  Christianity,  as  built  upon  sacraments,  priesthood, 
apostleship,  and  traditions,  was  not  a  glaring  and  perilous  contra- 
diction of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.§ 

*  We  think  not.    Ed. 

t  An  arraignment  is  a  yery  different  thing  from  a  comndion;  and,  as  to  the 
number  of  the  charges,  the  thirty-one  specifications  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
panded, by  a  shrewd  lawyer,  into  a  couple  of  hundred. 

t  However  ^'equivocal"  was  the  mode  of  escape,  it  was  sanctioned  and  adopted 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  Low  Church  as  well  as  High 
Church.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  is  publiahed 
on  another  page.  Digi,,,^  by  GoOgl^ 

i  We  expressly  stated  that  we  had  no  sympathies  with  his  peculiar  theologi- 
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Surely,  my  dear  friend,  you  would  not  be  understood  literally, 
when  you  write,  not  only  that  the  subject  of  your  eulogy  was  "  one 
of  the  greatest  sons"  of  the  Episcopalian  Church ;  that  he  *'  could 
outpreach,  outvote,  (?)  and  outwork  the  whole  of  his  brethren  in 
the  Episcopate,"  but  that  "  as  a  preacher,  no  bishop  surpassed" 
him.  Had  you  said  that  none  surpassed  him  in  the  number  of 
printed  sermons,  in  the  power  to  write  fanciful  sermons,  to  throw 
his  sentences  into  blank  verse,  to  give  everything  religious  the  air 
of  bombast,  this  would  not  have  misled  any  one.  But,  will  not 
most  of  your  readers,  even  wit%  all  the  qualifications  subjoined  to 
the  sentence,  obtain  the  impression  that  you  place  the  deceased,  as 
a  preacher,  above  such  men,  his  brethren,  as  Mcllvaine,  Meade, 
Hopkins,  Johns,  Eastburn,  and  others?  Those  names  are  beloved 
in  the  whole  Christian  Church  as  true,  able,  and  consistent  advo- 
cates of  the  unadulterated  word.* 

You  speak  of  his  ^^  happily  outliving  the  opposition  that  had 
formerly  existed  against  him."  If  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  obtain  a  fair  investigation  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
him,  all  the  labours  of  evangelical  pastors  and  laymen  to  counter- 
act his  false  doctrine,  all  the  put^lic  sentiment  that  could  not  keep 
silent  when  it  was  outraged ;  if  this  is  to  be  characterized  as  hos- 
tile "  opposition"  which  he  was  "  outliving,"  then  a  reproach  is  re- 
flected on  the  outvoted,  but  conscientious  Episcopalians  of  New 
Jersey,  whom  he  always  defied,  and  never  would  meet.t 

I  am  tempted  to  offer  my  own  ^'estimate"  of  the  departed.^ 
There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  which  yours  and  mine  will  coincide. 
Bat  I  forbear,  because  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  no  service,  and 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  I  mainly  object  to  your  sermon  or 
article,  viz.,  that  a  Presbyterian  Church,  Minister,  or  Magazine  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ;  and  that  the  dead  should  bury 
their  dead.§  H. 

cal  opinions ;  and  that  we  had  opposed  these  both  by  speech  and  through  the 
press.  We  are  not  aware  that  "  H."  ever  published  the  tenth  part  that  we  have 
done  against  Bishop  Doane's  theological  opinions. 

*  Our  opinion  is  that  Bishop  Doane  was,  in  his  way,  a  greater  preacher  than 
any  of  these  Bishops.  He  was,  moreover,  a  consistent  Churchman.  Has  '^  H." 
ever  seen  Bishop  Mcllvaine's  sermon,  in  which  that  Low  Church  divine  advances 
prelatical  opinions  which  are  up  to  the  highest  notch  of  absurd  pretension  ? 
And  has  "  H."  ever  read  Dr.  Hodge^s  triumphant  reply  to  Bishop  Mcllvaine's 
claims  to  tb%  Apostleship  ? 

t  The  charges  were  met,  and  investigated  in  the  Diocesan  Convention ;  and 
the  decision  virtually  adopted  by  the  whole  House  of  Bishops.    See  the  Record. 

X  Perhaps,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  this  task  has  been  omitted  by  our  worthy  and 
respected  brother.  Even  from  his  own  stand-point,  there  are  things  which  might 
be  said  of  the  livings  which  may  better  be  lefl  unsaid  over  the  dead  in  their 
graves. 

{  Full  liberty  is  cheerfully  granted  to  "  H,"  to  think  and  a^f  i^^ij^  ] 
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Another  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  '^  A  I^resbyterian,^*  finds  &nlt  with 
ns  for  stating  incidentally,  in  the  Discourse,  that  ''the  House  of  Bishops  formallj 
declared  Bishop  Doane's  innocence."  Whether  the  word  "  formally"  was  ex- 
actly the  right  word,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  after  examining  the  re- 
cord of  the  Court  The  word  "  virtually,"  or  "  substantially,"  or  any  equivalent 
expression,  would  have  answered  our  purpose  just  as  well ;  and  we  should  have 
preferred  it.    The  following  is  tho  record  of  the  Court : — 

Whereasy  Very  serious  embarrassments  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  action  of  this  Court,  first  by  the  postponement  of  the 
trial  of  the  original  Presentment,  and  afterwards  by  the  decree 
and  orders  of  the  Court  of  Bishops  which  assembled  at  Camden,  in 
October,  1852,  and  continued  its  sessions,  by  adjournment,  at 
Burlington,  to  wit : — 

"  Whereupon  it  was  decreed  that 

"  Whereas,  Previous  to  making  of  the  Presentment  now  before  this 
court,  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  had  investigated  most  of  the  matters 
contained  therein,  and  had  determined  that  there  was  no  ground  for  Pre- 
sentment; therefore, 

"  Ordered^  That,  as  to  the  matters  thus  acted  upon  by  said  Conven- 
tion, this  Court  is  not  called  upon  to  proceed  further. 

"  Wfiereasy  The  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  stands  pledged  to  investigate  any 
charges  against  its  Bishop  that  may  be  presented  from  any  responsible 
source,  And  wherea$,  a  special  Convention  has  been  called,  shortly  to 
meet,  in  reference  to  the  new  matters  contained  in  the  Presentment  now 
before  this  Court,  therefore, 

<'  Ordered,  That  this  Court,  relying  upon  the  said  pledge,  do  not  now 
proceed  to  any  further  action  in  the  premises/' 

Which  decree  and  orders  have  been  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  trial  of 
the  present  Presentment. 

And  whereas,  The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  has, 
through  a  committee  of  its  most  influential  and  honourable  laymen, 
satisfied  itself,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  imprudences  in 
word  and  act  of  the  Respondent,  there  was  no  intention  of  crime  or 
immorality  on  his  part. 

And  whereas,  The  said  Convention  stands  pledged  to  investigate 
any  further  charges  which  may  be  brought  at  any  future  time,  from 
any  quarter,  against  said  Respondent,  with  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. 

And  whereas,  The  Diocese  of  the  Respondent  is  now  engaged  in 
raising  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  release  from  all  embarrassment  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burling- 

and  probably  some  will  allow  a  little  discretion  to  the  resident  mmister,  io  ci^ 
cumstances  of  great  public  sympathy,  to  preach,  or  not  to  preach.  On  a  calm 
review,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  did  our  duty  in  preaching  the  Discourse  (the 
whoU  of  which  has  since  been  published).  ^-^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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ton  College,  and  Riverside,  the  snrplas  income  of  such  property, 
when  thus  released,  is  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  remaining  debts  of  the  Respondent. 
And  whereas^  The  Respondent  comes  into  Court  and  says : — 

^  The  undersigned,  in  prosecuting  his  plans  of  Christian  education,  in 
conoection  with  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  Burlington  College,  found  that  the 
expenses  of  the  enterprise  greatly  exceeded  his  calculations ;  while  the 
assistance  on  which  he  had  so  confidently  relied,  perhaps  too  sanguinely, 
fell  altogether  short  of  what  he  deemed  his  reasonable  expectations.  In 
this  condition  of  things,  being  entirely  left  alone,  and  without  advicey 
every  step  which  he  advanced  involved  him  more  and  more  deeply  in  pe- 
eoniary  embarrassments.  In  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from 
these  embarrassments,  he  admits  that  he  made  representations  which,  at 
the  time,  he  believed  to  be  correct ;  but  many  of  which  turned  out,  in  the 
event,  to  be  erroneous.  He  was  also  led,  by  his  too  confident  reliance  on 
anticipated  aid,  to  make  promises  which  he  fully  expected  to  perform  \ 
hut  which,  experience  has  taught  him,  were  far  too  strongly  expressed. 
He  was  also  induced,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  money  to  meet  his  neces* 
sities,  to  resort  to  methods,  by  the  payment  of  exorbitant  interest  on 
loans,  which  he  did  not  suppose  were  in  contravention  of  the  law,  and 
which  common  usage  seemed  to  him  to  justify.  He  also,  in  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  replace  them,  made  use  of  certain  trust  funds,  in  a 
way  which  he  deeply  regrets ;  and,  although  they  have  long  been  per- 
fectly secured,  does  not  now  justify. 

'^  The  embarrassments  here  referred  to  were  followed  by  a  long  and 
well-nigh  fatal  illness ;  which,  withdrawing  him  entirely  from  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  carried  on  alone,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  entire 
failure  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  perplexity  arising  from  this  failure, 
with  the  protracted  infirmity  which  followed  his  sickness,  made  him  liable 
to  many  errors  and  mistakes,  which  might  easily  bear  the  appearance  of 
intentional  misrepresentations.  In  connection  with  the  assignment  of  his 
property,  he  set  his  name,  under  oath,  to  an  inventory  of  his  goods,  and 
also  to  a  list  of  his  debts,  which  he  believed  to  be  correct ;  an  act  which, 
he  grieves  to  find,  has  given  rise  to  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  he  exhibited  an  insensibility  to  the  awful  sanctions  of  the  oath  of  a 
Christian  man.  But,  while  he  laments  the  impression^  he  declares  that 
his  act  was  only  done  under  legal  advice,  and  in  the  firm  conviction  of  its 
correctness. 

''  Some  time  after  his  recovery  from  the  illness  above  alluded  to,  but 
while  he  was  still  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  smarting  under  his 
heavy  disappointments,  and  wounded  by  the  imputations  to  which,  in 
some  quarters,  he  was  subjected,  the  letter  of  the  three  Bishops  came  to 
him.  He  has  no  disposition  to  ascribe  to  them  any  other  than  just  and 
proper  motives  in  thus  addressing  him.  But,  at  the  time  when  he  received 
the  communication,  he  viewed  it  otherwise ;  and,  under  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  penned  a  pamphlet,  parts  of  which  he  does  not  now 
justify ;  and  expressions  in  which,  in  regard  to  those  brethren,  he  deeply 
regrets. 

^'  In  reference  to  his  indebtedness,  he  now  renews  the  declaration  of  in- 
tention which  iie  has  constantly  made,  and  has  acted  on,  to  the  utmost  of 
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his  ability,  tbus  far,  to  devote  his  means,  efforts,  and  inflnenoe,  in  depen* 
denoe  on  God's  blessing,  to  the  payment,  principal  and  interest,  of  every 
just  demand  against  him — an  expectation  which  there  is  reasonable  hope 
of  having  fulfilled,  since  a  committee  of  the  trustees  and  friends  of  Bur- 
lington College,  by  whom  both  institutions  are  now  carried  on,  have 
undertaken  an  enterprise,  which  is  nearly  accomplished,  to  discharge  the 
whole  mortgage  debt ;  and  thus  secure  the  property  at  Riverside  and  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  with  that  of  Burlington  College,  to  the  Church  forever,  for 
the  purposes  of  Christian  education.  And  this  done,  the  trustees  have 
further  agreed  to  appropriate  during  his  life,  the  surplus  income  of  both 
institutions  to  the  liquidation  of  all  his  other  debts  fncurred  by  him  in 
carrying  on  said  institutions. 

<'  That,  in  the  course  of  all  these  transactions,  human  infirmity  may 
have  led  him  into  many  errors,  he  deeply  feels.  He  does  not  wish  to 
justify  or  excuse  them.  If  scandal  to  the  Church,  or  injury  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  have  arisen  from  them,  they  are  occasion  to  him  of  mortifica- 
tion and  regret.  For  these  things,  in  all  humility  and  sorrow,  before  God 
and  man,  he  has  always  felt  himself  liable  to,  and  willing  to  receive,  the 
friendly  reproofs  of  his  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  especially  of  the 
Bishops  of  this  Church. 

"G.  W.  DOANE, 

"  Bishop  of  New  Jersey." 

Ordered^  Therefore,  That  the  Presentment  before  this  Court  be 
dismissed,  and  the  Respondent  be  discharged  without  day. 

The  Committee  likewise  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing orders : — 

1.  That  no  order  or  decree  of  the  Court  in  October,  1852,  or 
this  Court,  shall  be  taken  to  admit  the  right  of  any  Diocese  to 
come  between  a  Court  of  Bishops  and  the  Responding  Bishop, 
after  canonical  presentment  first  made  by  three  Bishops. 

2.  That  this  Court  believes  the  Presenters  to  have  acted  in  good 
faith,  and  in  the  desire  and  determination  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
this  Church  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  in  the  painful  duty 
which  they  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Presenters, 
and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  Minutes. 

To  the  Court  of  Bishops : — 

The  Presenting  Bishops  having  been  informed  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Court,  that  a  proposal  is  now  under  consideration  to  dismiss 
the  Presentment  upon  several  grounds  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
said  .Committee,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  certain  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Respondent,  do  represent  to  the  Court  that  the 
exclusive  right  of  withdrawing  the  Presentment  is  with  the  Pre- 
senters ;  that  the  only  legal  mode  of  disposing  of  these  charges, 
by  the  Court,  is  to  try  them  by  the  evidence ;  that  the  Presenters 
stand  ready  with  their  evidence  to  enter  on  the  trial  which  they 
have  contended  for ;  and  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  ask  that 
the  Court  will  call  on  the  Respondent  to  plead  guilty  or  not  goiltj 
to  the  Presentment.     With  this  statement  of  the  legal  position  of 
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the  Presenters,  as  representing  the  Ezecntive  of  the  Church  in  this 
case,  the  undersigned  are  prepared  to  abide  by  such  action  as  the 
Court  may  take  in  the  premises. 

Chas.  p.  McIlvainb, 
William  Meade, 
Gborgb  Bubgbss. 

Gakbsii,  Sept  15, 1853. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  and  orders  an- 
nexed, the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  preamble  and  orders 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Court,  all  the  members 
being  present  and  voting. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  always  thoaght  that  both  Bishop  Doane,  and  the  Hoase 
of  Bishops,  committed  an  error  in  indefinitely  postponing  the  trial.  The  right  to 
do  so,  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  was  more  than  questionable. 

The  Bishop's  paper  confesses  the  guilt  of  the  indiscreet  and  unjustified  proceed- 
ings, resorted  to  in  the  extremity  of  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  last  sentence 
shows  a  spirit  of  penitence,  at  which  the  Bishop^s  friends  and  enemies  were 
equally  surprised.  He  has  gone  to  his  last  accounL  Many  a  one  besides  Bishop 
Doane  can  say  with  David,  "  Let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercies  are  great  ]  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man." 


LETTER  TO  THE  RULING  ELDERS. 

Thb  Elders  in  attendance  on  the  General  Assembly,  at  Indiana- 
polis, in  May,  1859,  send  their  cordial  greetings  to  their  Brethren 
in  the  Eldership  throughout  the  United  States. 

God  having  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  hold  a  daily  morning 
prayer-meeting  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  with 
devout  thankfulness  that  they  acknowledge  His  gracious  presence 
in  their  meetings.  And  though  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  they  have  falfilled  their  ordination  vows,  and  per- 
formed their  responsible  duties  as  office-bearers  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  fully  persuaded  that  if  they  were  more  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  and  had  right  conceptions  of  the 
solemn  obligations  resting  upon  them,  in  these  days  when  God  is 
granting  such  signal  answers  to  prayer,  and  faithful,  humble  labour, 
in  dependence  upon  Him,  they  would  be  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing much  more  for  the  Church,  the  world,  and  His  glory.  That 
they  would  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  greater 
numbers  of  repenting  sinners,  and  the  addition  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  of  many — very  many — of  such  as  shall  be  saved.  ^         i 

Entertaining  these  views,  they  desire,  in  obedience  1isSl9^rai? 
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mand,  to  stir  up  each  other's  minds,  by  way  of  remembrance,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  lore,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to 
their  brethren : — 

FivBt. — The  importance  of  holding  up  the  hands  of  their  pastor 
by  their  prayers  and  counsels,  in  all  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  and  in  providing  liberally  for  his  temporal  sup- 
port. 

Second. — The  establishing,  at  all  convenient  times  and  places, 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  seeking  out  and  persuading  to  attend 
them  such  as  habitually  neglect  these  means  of  grace,  and,  by 
direct  and  personal  effort  with  individuals,  seek  to  win  them  to 
Christ. 

Third. — Careful  attention  to  young  converts — taking  them 
kindly  by  the  hand — encouraging,  advising,  and  instructing  them 
in  their  new  relations  and  duties ;  thus  promoting  their  improve- 
ment and  growth  in  grace. 

Fourth, — Particular  attention  to  the  children  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  the  neglected  ones  among  the  poor. 

Fifth, — That,  in  addition  to  the  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  some  work  on  the  duties  of  Ruling  Elders  be  carefully  and 
attentively  read. 

Lastly. — The  great  importance  of  establishing  a  daily  prayer- 
meeting  at  every  meeting  of  the  judicatories  of  our  Church. 

Our  own  experience,  beloved  brethren,  of  the  happy  influence 
of  such  meetings,  during  our  stay  in  this  place,  and  the  many  plea- 
sant and  long-to-be-remembered  acquaintances  with  brethren,  which, 
but  for  these  opportunities,  would  never  have  been  formed,  has 
prompted  us  to  offer  these  suggestions  to  you. 

l2n>iAHAP0Lis,  Ind.,  May,  1859. 


THE  LAST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Thb  last  General  Assembly  was  a  remarkable  body  for  numbers, 
ability,  and  eloquence.  Dr.  William  L.  Breckinridge  was  unani- 
mously elected  Moderator,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction  by  the 
dignified,  courteous,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

We  think  that  two  important  errors  were  made  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  first  was  in  limiting  the  morning  session  to  two  and  a 
half  hours  for  business.  The  Assembly  met  at  nine  o'clock,  spent 
half  an  hour  in  devotional  exercises,  and  adjourned  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  consequence  was  that  scarcely  any  business  was  com- 
pleted before  the  adjournment,  and  it  went  over  as  ^^  unfinished 
business"  to  another  and  an  indefinite  time.    Probably  no  other 
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Assembly  was  ever  so  troubled  with  ^^  unfinished  business."  If  the 
Assembly  had  met  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  adjourned  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  it  would  have  gained  incalculably  more  than 
the  mere  additional  hour. 

The  other  mistake  was  in  changing  the  practice  in  regard  to  the 
nnmber  of  persons  on  the  Standing  Committees.  The  practice  has 
been  in  vogue,  for  many  years,  of  having  large  Committees,  so  that 
each  section  of  the  Church  may  have  a  fair  representation.  The 
Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly — by  what  authority  we  know 
Dot — reduced  the  number  to  nine.  We  think  the  number  alto- 
gether below  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  body.  Dr.  Benjamin  M. 
Smith's  proposition  is,  that  one  member  from  each  Synod  shall  be 
on  the  Committees  on  the  Boards,  and  these  Committees  have 
never  been  larger  than  the  other  Standing  Committees.  On  mo- 
tion of  Walter  Lowrie,  Esq.,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Assembly  ordered 
the  Committees  on  the  Boards  to  be  considerably  enlarged  beyond 
the  number  appointed  by  the  Moderator  this  year.  Ust  modus  in 
rebus,  A  Committee  of  thirty  may  be  too  large,  but  a  Committee 
o^nine  is  too  small.  The  Committees,  appointed  by  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge, were  able  Committees.  Our  only  dissatisfaction  is  with  the 
small  number  of  persons  composing  them,  especially  in  view  of  the 
practice  of  our  Church,  which  has  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 

BOARDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Boards  of  the  Church  gained  much  attention  from  the  As- 
sembly— quite  as  much  as  was  possible  under  the  great  pressure  of 
other  business.  The  policy  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  and  the 
Publication  Boards  called  out  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  As- 
sembly. It  does  not  become  us  to  say  much  on  these  subjects,  as 
we  sustain  a  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education.  But  our 
position  as  public  journalists,  notwithstanding  our  other  relations 
to  the  Boards,  requires  us  at  times  to  utter  our  sentiments  in  all 
candour  and  honesty. 

1.  One  of  the  principles  of  administration,  to  govern  all  the 
Boards,  is  a  prudent  and  firm  aggressiveness.  With  a  large  body 
of  communicants,  growing  resources,  an  expanding  field,  revivals 
of  religion,  active  foes,  and  encouraging  providences,  it  becomes  all 
the  Boards  to  reflect  the  general  spirit  of  the  Church  by  pressing 
forward  in  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  every  side. 
In  our  judgment,  the  Boards  have  made  reasonable  progress ;  more 
in  some  years  than  in  others,  never  as  much  as  ought  to  have  been 
made,  they  themselves  being  judges;  and  yet  the  progress  has 
been  real,  substantial,  and  far  from  inconsiderable.  A  little  more 
of  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness  would  not  harm  the  operations  of 
any  of  the  Boards. 

2.  Freedom  from  debt  is  another  of  the  essential  principles^of 
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prudent  management.  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  burdened  with  heavier  pecuniary 
obligations  than  it  could  meet ;  at  least  it  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
debt.,  This  is  impolitic  as  well  as  wrong.  Our  own  Boards  have 
been  mercifully  preserved,  by  a  kind  Providence,  from  this  condi- 
tion. Last  year  the  Board  of  Publication  reported  a  considerable 
debt  in  its  colportage  fund,  but  the  debt  has  this  year  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  will  be  entirely  removed,  in  all  probability,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  An  administration,  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  running  in  debt,  and  above  all,  of  keep- 
ing in  debt,  is  manifestly  unsound  and  unwise. 

3.  In  conducting  these  operations,  it  is  good  policy  to  avoid 
accumulating  large  baiances,  A  heavy  balance,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  a  sort  of  signal  to  the  churches  to  suspend  their  collections 
for  a  time.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  said  that  the  churches  do  not 
take  up  collections  in  the  summer.  But  is  this  true  of  the  country 
churches?  Did  not  agents  formerly  consider  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  the  very  best  seasons  of  the  year,  to  operate  among 
the  substantial  churches,  in  agricultural  regions?  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  accumulation  of  large  sums  only 
tends  still  more  to  demoralize  the  churches  in  their  benevolent 
habits  and  customs.  If  all  the  Boards  acted  avowedly  upon  the 
principle  of  rolling  up  large  balances,  in  order  to  begin  the  year 
with  ease  and  prosperity,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  they  would 
all  become  involved  in  trouble,  anarchy,  and  ruin.  When  the 
balances  become  too  large,  as  they  will  at  times,  owing  to  particu- 
lar circumstances,  it  is  far  better  to  admit  the  fact  as  an  evil  than 
to  vindicate  it  as  good  policy.  Were  the  balances  small,  the 
churches,  feeling  the  necessity  of  taking  up  collections  early,  would 
soon  acquire  the  habit  of  replenishing  the  treasury  in  the  propor- 
tion necessary  to  meet  the  demand.  An  undue  accumulation  of 
funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  has,  ih  fact,  been  already  proved 
to  be  disastrous.  It  necessitates  frequent  and  unpopular  appeals 
to  the  churches  for  funds ;  creates  anxiety ;  prevents  a  fearless  and 
expanding  policy ;  excites  dissatisfaction,  and  does  more  harm  than 
can  ever  be  told.  This  being  our  own  honest  opinion,  we  feel  free 
to  express  it. 

4.  The  Boards  of  the  Church  ought  never  to  be  afraid  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  their  affairs.  Every  minister,  elder,  and  member 
have  a  right  to  make  all  the  inquiries  they  think  proper.  The 
Boards  are  public  property,  and  belong  to  the  whole  Church.  And 
it  is  good  policy,  as  well  as  duty,  to  invite  all  manner  of  inquiry. 
The  best  way  to  secure  confidence  and  co-operation  is  to  satisfy  the 
largest  curiosity.  To  arrest  investigation,  when  it  is  demanded,  is 
only  to  increase  private  and  public  suspicion,  and  to  postpone  the 
day  of  reckoning,  with  a  more  severe  ordeal  of  prejudice  through 
which  to  pass. 

With  these  few  remarks  on  the  general  policy  of  the  Boards,  w^e 
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proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  ABsembI  j 
on  the  subject. 

BOARD   OF  DOMBSTIO   MISSIONS. 

The  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  -underwent  con- 
siderable discussion.  Finally,  the  Report  of  Dr.  Humphrey  was 
adopted  with  great  unanimity,  of  which  the  most  important  practi- 
cal part  was  embodied  in  the  following  statements  and  resolutions : — 

IV. — Investigation  Proposed, 

It  is  now  thirty-one  years  since  the  Board  received  its  present  organization. 
In  the  meantime,  changes,  every  way  remarkable,  have  occurred,  in  the  state 
both  of  the  country  and  the  Church.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic  have 
been  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  Texas  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  intermediate, 
region.  >fany  new  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Confederation ;  vast  re- 
gions which,  in  1828,  were  almost  unknown  to  our  geography,  have  become  inha- 
bited by  our  people }  the  population  of  the  countij  nas  more  than  doubled.  The 
Church  also  has  been  multiplied  twofold  in  all  its  outward  elements,  to  wit,  in 
the  number  of  its  Presbyteries,  Synods,  ministers,  congregations,  and  communi- 
cants. The  facilities  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  moreover,  were  never  before 
so  numerous,  nor  the  fields  so  broad  and  invitmg.  And  more  than  all,  the  re- 
peated efiPusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  imparted  vigour  and  purity  to  the  inward 
life  of  the  Church,  and  are  so  preparing  it  for  its  work. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  General 
Assembly  should  examine  thoroughly  and  carefully  the  Constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  unto  the  end  that  it  may,  if  possible,  be  more  closely  ad- 
jojsted  to  the  present  posture  of  our  afifairs,  and  be  inaugurated  and  equipped  for 
the  immense  work  now  before  the  Church  in  the  home  neld. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  the 
following  resolutions  :— 

Resolcedj  6.  A  Committee  of  members  shall  be  appointed  by  this  As- 

sembly, with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  Board  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
what  changes  in  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Board  are  necessary  in 
order  to  its  greater  efficiency  and  wider  usefulness.  This  Committee  is  particu- 
larly charged  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  the  following  measures : — 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  in  the  Board,  and  its  organization 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  the  Committee  on  "Church  Extension." 

The  removal  of  the  Board  to  some  place  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Western 
missionary  fields. 

The  establishment  of  several  Executive  Committees  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  these  officers  to  be  invested  with  co- 
ordinate powers  J  or. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  central  Executive  Committee,  with  Advisory 
Committees  and  District  Secretaries,  as  provided  herein  for  the  Southwest. 

The  Committee  will  consider  the  question  as  to  how  many  officers  will  be 
needed  in  the  Central  Board,  and  the  division  of  labour  among  them. 

The  Committee  will  also  report  upon  any  other  matters  which  they  may  find 
within  the  range  of  this  inquiry. 

This  committee  consists  of  Drs.  Humphrey,  Boardman,  Phillips, 
Thorn  well,  and  S.  T.  Wilson,  Ministers;  and  T.  Henderson  and 
J.  L.  Williams,  Ruling  Elders. 

Two  tickets  were  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring  by 
the  annual  retirement  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  according  to 
the  constitution.    The  election  was  by  ballot,  and  the  tickets  were 
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printed  and  distribated  among  the  membera.  For  the  first  time, 
in  the  history  of  the  Ohurch,  either  before,  or  since,  the  division, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  the  opposition  ticket  (so  called  to  distin- 
guish it)  prevailed  by  a  considerable  majority.  We  understand 
that  the  majority  was  15  or  20,  there  being  about  220  votes  cast. 
Whilst  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Dr.  Musgrave  delivered 
two  addresses  of  marked  ability,  which  won  the  favour  of  the 
Assembly. 

Board  op  Publication. — The  Board  of  Publication,  like  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  was  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  and  Charles  Macalister,  Esq.,  two  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Church,  objected  to  certain  measures  of  policy, 
adopted  by  the  Board,  without  calling  in  question  the  general  wis- 
dom of  its  management,  or  the  disinterested  devotedness  of  those 
who  had  so  long  conducted  its  operations.  These  gentlemen  were 
met  in  debate  with  equal  ability  by  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schenk,  and  others.  Dr.  Edwards 
offered  certain  resolutions,  which  might  have  been  passed  with 
great  advantage  to  the  Board,  but  which  were  withdrawn  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  another  Committee 
in  reference  to  all  the  Boards,  to  which  we  will  refer  directly. 
Without  indorsing  all  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Edwards,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  worthy  of  a  fair  and  impartial  investi- 
gation.    The  following  are  the  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Edwards : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of be  appointed,  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 

next  General  Assembly,  what  changes,  if  any,  may  be  made  in  the  organization 
or  policy  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  in  order  to  its  greater  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness. 

"Resolved,  That  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Board,  or 
the  officers  thereof,  and  shall  especially  consider, 

*'  Ist.  Whether  the  offices  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of 
Colportage  may  not  be  merged  into  one. 

"  2d.  Whether  the  office  of  Book-keeper  and  Treasurer  may  not  also  be  com- 
bined. 

"  3d.  Whether  there  should  not  be  an  editor  appointed  for  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Record,  and  the  Sunday  School  Visitor,  or  whether  the  present  editor  of  the 
Board  might  not  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  these  papers. 

"  4th.  Whether  it  be  not  economical  and  expedient  for  the  Board  to  issue  pro- 
posals for  its  material  and  its  work,  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  same  to  the 
lowest  and  best  bidders. 

"  5th.  What  is  the  present  actual  capital  and  assets  of  the  Board,  and  the  net 
annual  profits  of  the  last  five  years. 

"  6th.  What  system,  if  any,  of  district  agencies  would  best  serve,  with  due  regard 
to  safety,  to  increase  the  sale  and  circulation  of  the  Board's  publications. 

"  7tJi.  What  other  improvements,  if  any,  may  be  advisable  and  practicable  in 
the  department  of  col  portage. 

"  8th.  And,  in  general,  whatever  else  may  be  pertinent  to  the  subject-matter 
of  this  inquiry." 

As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  best  to  submit  to  such  inquiries 
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without  even  the  appearance  of  opposition ;  because  these  matters 
mtut  be,  and  will  be,  investigated.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
Board  of  Publication  are  quite  desirous  of  having  an  investigation 
instituted  into  any,  and  all,  the  measures  of  their  policy ;  and  such 
is  the  general  confidence  of  the  Church,  that  no  change  will  be 
sanctioned  without  the  most  careful  examination. 

As  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,  of  Education,  and  Church 
Extension,  received  no  particular  attention  from  the  Assembly,  we 
make  no  remarks  upon  their  operations.  An  abstract  of  all  these 
operations  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

All  the  Boards. — Shortly  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Ya.,  moved  the  following  reso- 
ItUions  of  Reformation^  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  great 
good.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  much,  if  any,  discus- 
sion ;  and  they  do  not  commit  the  Assembly  to  anything  beyond 
the  reception  of  a  Report  next  year  on  all  these  subjects.  A  wide 
field  of  research  is  before  the  Committee  of  Investigation.  Why 
were  no  Ruling  Elders  appointed  on  this  Committee  i 

^  I.  That  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, Education,  Publication,  and  Church  Extension,  be  modified  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  That  the  number  of  members  in  these  institutions  be  limited  to 
sixteen  members,  eight  elders,  and  eight  ministers,  to  be  elected  in  four  classes. 

**  2.  That  said  Boards  and  Committees  shall  meet  on  the  Thursday  of  the  week 
sacceediug  the  rising  of  the  Assembly,  and  thereafter  on  their  own  adjoamment, 
provided  they  do  not  meet  less  often  than  once  monthly. 

*'  3.  That  nine  members  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

^  4.  That  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Executive  Committee,  as  now  constitu- 
ted, shall  devolve  on  the  Boards  and  Tlhurch  Extension  Committee  under  the 
proposed  organization,  and  that  the  Boards  and  Committee  shall  send  up  their 
reconls  for  review  to  the  Assembly. 

"  5.  That  at  each  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  a  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
on  each  of  the  Boards  and  Church  Extension  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of 
one  member  from  each  Synod  represented  in  the  Assembly,  provided  the  number 
of  members  may  be  sufficient ;  to  which  Committee,  in  audition  to  the  ordinary 
duties  performed  by  it,  shall  be  added  that  of  nominating  suitable  persons  for  the 
office  of  Secretaries  of  such  Boards  and  Church  Extension  Committee. 

''  6.  That  a  Committee  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  Boards  and  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  be  now  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the 
next  Assembly  such  other  and  special  modifications  of  the  existing  Constitutions 
of  said  Board,  and  Church  Extension  Committee  as  may  be  required^  should  the 
Assembly  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  paper.'' 

The  Committee  are  Drs.  B.  M.  Smith,  J.  B.  Spottswood,  Robert 
Steel,  W.  H.  Green,  and  J.  C.  Backus. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


Dr.  McGill,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence, 
submitted  the  following  paper : — 

'^  Whereas,  The  third  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformation 
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in  Great  Britain  approaches  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Synod 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
England,  to  have  a  meeting  or  meetings,  attended  by  all  Evangelical  Presbyte- 
rian bodies  in  the  world,  through  such  representation  as  they  may  deem  it  pro- 
per to  send ;  and 

"Whereas,  Brethren  of  our  own  body,  who  are  honoured  and  trusted  among 
us,  may  find  it  convenient  to  visit  this  interesting  convocation  at  tlieir  own 
charges  J  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gardiner  Spring,  J.  W.  Alexander,  N.  Mnrrayi 
Robert  Davidson,  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Ijeyburn,  and  B.  M.  Palmer,  Minis- 
ters, and  James  Lenox,  Robert  Carter,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  C.  Macalester,  and  Stephen 
Alexander,  Ruling  Elders,  be  appointed  to  represent  our  branch  of  the  Church  at 
that  meeting,  and  any  other  of  similar  aims  and  principles  in  Europe,  which  may 
meet  within  eighteen  months  from  the  present  date ;  and  that  Rev.  R.  C.  Mat- 
thews be  appointed  delegate  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.-' 

This  was  amended  by  adding  the  name  of  Dr.  McGill,  and 
adopted. 

NORTHWESTERN  SEMINARY. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
necessarily  occupied  with  discussions  on  the  Northwestern  semi- 
nary. Chicago  and  Indianapolis  being  put  in  nomination  for  the 
location,  the  vote  stood  for  Chicago  247,  for  Indianapolis,  78. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Theological  Semi- 
naries was  adopted : — 

"In  regard  to  the  oflfers  made  for  the  endowment  of  said  Seminary  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  the  following  resolutions  are  submitted : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  do  hereby  accept  the  donation  of 
$100,000,  made  by  Mr.  McGormick  to  them  for  the  endowment  of  four  Professor- 
ships in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  about  to  be 
established  by  this  Assembly,  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  men- 
tioned. 

"2.  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  General  Assembly  be  tendered  to  Mr. 
G.  H.  McGormick  for  his  munificent  donation,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  to  Mr.  G.  H.  McGormick  by  the  Stated  Glerk. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  offer  of  forty-five  acres  of  land  from  other  gentlemen 
of  Ghicago,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  together  with  similar  offers,  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  accepted  or  not,  at  their  discretion. 

"The  following  constitution  is  submitted  by  the  Committee  for  the  government 
of  the  Seminary,  based  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  old  constitution,  with  only 
such  changes  as  are  necessitated  by  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  said  Seminair 
from  the  Synods  to  the  Assembly.  (The  constitution  is  somewhat  long,  and  will 
probably  be  pu^^lished  in  another  way.  It  is  understood  to  be  very  similar  to 
those  of  Princeton,  Danville,  and  Alleghany.  We  omit,  at  least  for  the  presenti 
its  publication.) 

"With  a  view  to  secure  such  amendments  to  the  charter  as  may  be  required 
by  this  change  in  the  direction  and  control  of  this  Seminary,  and  to  provide  for 
the  legal  transfer  of  the  property,  the  Committee  submit  to  the  Assembly  the 
following  resolution  :— 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  said  Seminary,  for  whose 
appointment  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  herewith  submitted,  be,  and 
they  hereby  are  directed  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  found  proper  and 
expedient  to  procure  the  legal  transfer  and  safe  investment  of  aU  the  property  of 
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said  Semioa]^ ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  procnre  from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
sach  le^slation  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  this  obiect. 

*'4.  Resolved,  That  it  be  made  the  fir^t  special  order  for  Monday  next  to  elect 
Professors  to  fill  the  four  following  chairs,  viz. : 

^1.  The  chair  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

'^2.  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

"3.  Historical  and  Pastoral  Thology  and  Church  Government. 

"4.  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis." 

Dr.  Maomaster  moved  to  postpone  the  whole  subject  nntil  next 
jear.  On  this  motion  he  made  a  long  (2}  hours),  able,  and  suici- 
dal speech,  to  which  Dr.  Rice  replied  with  his  usual  skill  and  con- 
closiTeness.  The  vote  was  then  taken  to  fill  the  chairs  of  the  new 
Seminary,  with  the  following  results : — 

For  the  chair  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

N.  L.  Rice,  D.D., 214 

E.  D.  Macmaster,  D.D., 45 

Scattering  J  . 18 

277 
Dr.  Rice's  majority  over  all,  151. 

For  the  chair  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Willis  Lord,  D.D., 218 

James  C.  Moffat,  D.D., 23 

ScaUering, 34 

276 
Dr.  Lord^s  majority  over  all,  161. 

For  the  chair  of  Histoeioal  and  Pastoral  Theology  and  Church 
Government. 

Leroy  J.  Halsey,  D.D., 206 

ScaUeringj 48 

254 
Dr.  Halsey *s  majority  over  all,  168. 

For  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

William  M.  Scott,  D.D., 165 

J.  F.  McLaren,  D.D., 45 

ScaUering, 36 

246 
Dr.  Scott's  majority  over  all,  84. 

The  election  resulted  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
the  new  Seminary,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  hand  of  God  was  apparent  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the  Northwestern  Seminary  at 
Chicago,  this  year,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bice  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
McCoRMiCK.  The  latter  gentleman,  with  a  munificence,  whose 
memory  will  abide  forever  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  made  a 
donation  of  9100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution.    In  na 

vol.  IX.  KG.  1.  21  ^ 
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other  way,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  could  that  amount  of  money  be  so 
well  applied  for  religious  purposes.  May  a  rich  reward  follow  this 
large-hearted  liberality ! 


COLONIZATION   AND   DR.   THGBNWBLL. 

We  regret  that  the  subject  of  Colonization  was  brought  into  the 
General  Assembly.  The  testimonies  in  its  favour  are  so  full  and 
explicit  as  to  need  no  repetition  at  the  present  time. 

When  Dr.  Bbid's  proposition,  recommending  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  was  read,  it  was  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 
This  motion  was  lost  by  ayes  83,  noes  160.  Dr.  Thornwell,  after 
an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  maintaining  that  the  Church's  only 
vocation  was  to  save  sinners,  moved  that  the  proposition  be  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  (a  Committee  of 
nine),  to  report  thereon,  which  was  carried ;  and  the  Committee 
subsequently  reported  the  following  resolutions : — 

"1.  The  Committee  report  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritaal  body,  not  appointed 
to  bear  testimony  in  relation  to  institutions  purely  secular. 

"2.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  years  1848  and  1853,  has 
all  the  weight  which  present  action,  if  taken,  would  have." 

Dr.  McGiLL,  after  some  discussion,  moved  an  amendment,  amply 
sufficient  under  the  circumstances.     It  was  in< these  words: — 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  sufficient  action  of  the  General  Assembly  to  refer  the 
friends  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  the  former  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 

This  simple  resolution,  however,  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  Dr. 
Thornwell,  who  is  supposed  to  entertain  ultra  pro-slavery  views, 
and  to  look  upon  Colonization  with  disfavour.  He  maintained,  as 
in  his  former  speech,  that  the  Church  had  no  authority  to  make 
any  deliverance  upon  such  subjects,  and  moved  to  lay  Dr.  McGill's 
amendment  upon  the  table.  We  find  the  following  incidents  in  the 
^'Central  Presbyterian"  of  Richmond,  Va.,  at  this  juncture : — 

"  Mr.  West,  of  Cincinnati,  rose  to  ask  Dr.  Thornwell,  if,  in  courtesy,  he  would 
allow  one  question  before  pressing  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  He  would  vote 
for  Dr.  Thomwell's  paper,  and  for  his  motion,  if  Dr.  Thornwell  would  only  answer 
a  question.  The  Moderator  interfered,  and  said  that  if  Dr.  Thornwell  would  yield 
the  floor  a  moment,  Mr.  West  might  ask  the  question.  Dr.  Thornwell  replied 
that  he  would  cheerfully  yield  to  a  question. 

"  Mr.  West  continued  in  these  words :  *  I  find,  in  the  Assembly's  Digest,  the 
very  doctrine  respecting  the  Church  which  Dr.  Thornwell  has  propounded,  and 
which  I  myself  approve.  It  is  stated  in  these  words  :  "  The  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  spiritual  body,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  religious  faith  and  moral  con- 
duct of  her  members."  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  doctrine,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  no  less  than  twelve  times  recommended,  most  earnestly,  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  (Excitement  and  confusion.)  My  question  is,  hov  eon 
this  Assembly  vote  doum  the  amendment  proposed  wiikout  ignoring  all  her  former 
testimony  on  the  suhjeetP    (Cries  of  Out  of  order,  Question,  Question.)    Pr. 
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TnoRifWfiLL,  standing  on  the  platform,  bowed  to  Mr.  West  very  politely,  but  made 
DO  answer.  He  pressed  his  motion  to  laj  on  tbe  table.  Coming  down  from  the 
platform,  he  advanced  verj  pleasantlj  to  Mr.  West,  and.  in  a  subdaed  voice,  said  •' 
*  There  is  no  other  doctnne  that  wdl  save  the  Chnrch.*  Mr.  West  replied:  *I 
know  that,  but  it  tears  up,  by  the  rOots,  all  our  former  action  on  the  subject.' 
Dr.  Thomwell  replied,  very  pleasantly:  *  Tha^s  «o,  <r««,  but  men  are  not  cUwaps 
obliged  to  be  conaigtent  P  The  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  in  perfect 
good  temper  on  the  part  of  both. 

"Dr.  Phelps  moved  the  previous  question,  but  withdrew  it  to  allow  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  to  offer  his  motion.  This  was  carried,  and  thus  the  firebrand  was  extin- 
guished." 

The  "firebrand,"  however,  was  not  "extinguished"  in  that  man- 
ner. Dr.  TflORNWELL,  having  sncceeded  in  causing  Dr.  McGill's 
amendment  to  be  laid  upon  tbe  table,  read  a  paper  of  his  own,  when 
Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Va.,  moved  to  lay  Dr.  Thornwell's  paper  upon 
the  table,  which  was  carried.  So  that  no  decisive  action  was  taken 
either  way ;  and  Dr.  Thornweirs  idea  of  the  Church  is  not  yet, 
thanks  be  to  God,  incorporated  into  the  action  of  tbe  General  As- 
sembly. All  the  important  testimonies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  slavery  and  colonization  are  not  yet  erased.  We  shall  recur  to 
this  subject  at  some  future  time. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO   MBBT  AT   ROOHESTER. 

The  Assembly  adjourned,  after  a  protracted  and  laborious  ses- 
sion, to  meet  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May, 
1860. 


Inn0e[inlti   <t[inngtit0. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  A  MOTHER.* 

I.  Behold  your  mother  as  she  sleeps  in  death. — ^If  you 
survive  her,  you  will  either  behold  this  sight,  or,  at  a  distance  from 
which  you  cannot  return  to  see  it  with  your  eyes,  imagination  will 
present  it  strongly  before  your  mind.  In  a  coffin,  behold  thy  mo- 
ther !  The  eyes  which  never  saw  you  approach  without  beaming 
love  upon  yon,  are  shut  forever  in  this  world,  heedless  of  your 
earnest,  fond  gaze,  your  streaming  tears,  your  protestations  of 
love,  your  appeals  to  her,  half  unconscious  yourself  what  you  say. 
You  may  kiss  that  cold  cheek,  but  you  will  receive  nothing  in  re* 
torn,     silence  has  placed  her  seal  on  those  expressive  lips ;  yoa 

*  Extracted  from  a  Sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Neh£MIAH  Adams,  DJ^.,  of 
Boston,  1847,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  his  mother.  ^ 
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feel  neglected  or  shunned,  while  one,  whose  thoughts  and  words 
outran  all  your  joys  and  sorrows,  speaks  no  salutation,  gives  no 
answer.  There  are  the  hands  which  received  you,  a  helpless  in- 
fant, from  the  hands  of  God,  which  pressed  you  to  her  bosom, 
ministered  to  your  every  want,  held  up  your  first  steps,  bound  up 
your  wounds,  smoothed  the  pillow,  and  made  you  comfortable  in 
bed;  which  pointed  out  each  new  object  to  your  inexperienced 
eyes ;  which  laboured  for  you  in  ways  for  which  no  wealth  is  a 
compensation,  and  in  which  wealth  could  not  induce  a  stranger  to 
serve  you.  Those  hands  are  now  folded  forever  upon  that  bosom 
where  you  often  cradled  your  head ;  but  now  they  seem  to  serve 
as  bars  between  it  and  you.  The  venerable  form  of  a  mother  is 
extended  for  its  last  sleep,  composed  for  the  narrow  house  with  the 
customary  decencies  of  burial,  but  deprived  of  all  things  else.  The 
icy  cleanness  and  coldness  of  the  shroud  takes  the  place  of  those 
familiar  habiliments,  with  which  her  revered  image  is  identified  in 
your  mind.  You  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  respect  to  her  in  her  being  subjected  to  burial.  She  goes 
the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Oh,  could  not  the  dread  sentence  be 
suspended  in  favour  of  such  a  mother,  and  in  view  of  such  love  as 
yours ! 

II.   BbHOLD  THT  mother,  on  her  WAT  TO  THE  QRAVE,  AND  AT 

LAST  CONSIGNED  TO  THE  NARROW  HOUSE. — Through  the  Streets 
where  you  have  so  often  walked  with  her,  you  follow  the  hearse 
with  its  precious  charge.  All  things  around  seem  to  you  to  share 
in  your  sadness.  You  come  to  the  tomb.  Faithful  tomb  !  where 
the  garnered  dust  of  dear  relatives  and  friends  is  kept  safely  ;  but 
a  sad,  gloomy  dwelling-place  for  a  parent  to  inhabit.  Men  and 
strangers  take  her  from  your  sight  beneath  the  earth.  Will  you 
go  down  with  them,  and  see  that  all  things  are  decent  and  in 
order ;  that  side  by  side  with  some  dear  sleeper  there,  those  re- 
mains may  find  th^ir  most  appropriate  position  for  their  long 
sleep?  Oh,  what  a  narrow,  damp,  miserable  house  to  leave  a 
parent  in !  This  arched,  low,  brick  roof,  these  mouldered  walls, 
these  decaying  coffins  !  and  no  light  here  but  from  the  door  which 
in  a  moment  is  to  be  shut  up,  and  then  how  dark  !  so  that  night 
there  is  no  darker  than  the  livelong  day.  You  take  a  last  gaze  at 
that  face  ;  you  fasten  the  lid.  Farewell,  dear  mother !  we  meet  on 
earth  no  more,  till  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the 
trump  of  God ! 

If  this  were  all  that  Christian  faith  and  hope  could  permit  us  to 
say,  the  exhortation  in  the  text  would  now  end  with  a  sad  and 
dreadful  limitation. 

If  your  mother  is  a  Christian,  you  will  never  feel  more  forcibly 
on  any  other  occasion  the  meaning  of  that  word,  ^^  0  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting  7''  In  a  tomb,  I  was  impressed  with  its  meaning.  A 
sting  rankles  after  the  wound  is  made ;  a  sting  leaves  behind  a 
poison  which  inflames  and  torments  the  sufferer.    No  such  subse- 
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qaent  effects  will  you  feel  at  the  death  of  a  pious  mother,  if  you 
yourself  he  a  child  of  God.  Your  feelings  will  consist  of  exquisite 
love  and  tenderness ;  you  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  thoughts  of 
childhood  and  the  scenes  of  home  ;  by  acts  of  love  and  kindness, 
by  the  precious  memory  of  her  who  has  gone ;  but  the  fact  that  she 
has  died  and  is  buried,  while  it  subdues  you  with  grief,  leaves  no 
rankling  sting  behind ;  you  feel  no  anguish  in  the  wound ;  no  poi- 
son from  the  monster  death  inflames  your  feelings.  Christian  faith 
and  hope  say  to  you, 

III.  Behold  thy  mother  with  Christ. — She  who  first  taught 
your  lips  to  speak  the  name  of  Christ,  and  your  heart  to  love  him ; 
who  prayed  at  your  birth  that  you  migh^be  the.Lord's,  and  said, 
*' Therefore  have  I  lent  him  to  the  Lord ;  as  long  as  he  liveth,  he 
shall  be  the  Lord's ;"  who  lived  for  your  salvation  ;  whose  joy  was 
fall  when  you  became  a  follower  of  Christ,  or  whose  last  hours 
needed  this  one  consolation,  to  see  you  a  follower  of  the  Saviour, 
has  now  been  received  into  the  presence  of  her  Redeemer.  What 
friends  received  her  ?  Were  your  father  and  other  members  of 
your  dear  family  circle  there,  to  welcome  her  home  ?  When  you 
or  some  other  child  of  the  family  returned  after  a  long  absence, 
you  know  the  joy  with  which  you  met  your  mother,  and  you  re- 
member the  arrangements  in  the  house  which  were  made  with 
reference  to  your  reception.  Or  when  she  returned,  you  know 
what  pleasure  it  gave  you  to  receive  her.  The  meeting  between 
those  loved  ones  in  heaven  must  have  been  a  scene  on  which  angels, 
who  were  never  lost  and  found,  looked  with  wonder  and  love.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  her  meeting  with  her  God  and  Saviour.  You 
could  not  follow  her  farther  than  to  the  gates  of  death.  When 
your  ability  to  help  her  ceased,  an  unseen  hand  was  stretched  forth 
amid  the  shades  of  death,  and  a  voice  said  to  her,  *'  Fear  not,  for 
I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God."  If  there  is 
a  being  whom  it  would  make  you  most  happy  to  see  exalted  to  a 
state  of  gl6ry  and  bliss,  it  is  your  mother.  Now  by  faith  you  may 
behold  her  made  perfectly  happy ;  free  from  sin,  from  infirmity  of 
body  and  mind,  her  desires  fulfilled,  her  bliss  complete.  All  that 
you  could  wish  for  in  her  behalf  is  surpassed  by  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  You  now  recall  the  earnestness 
and  fervour  of  her  religious  feelings,  her  tones  of  voice  in  prayer, 
her  adoring  thoughts  of  God,  her  views  of  heaven,  her  desires  to  be 
there,  the  subjects  of  sermons  which  gave  her  great  satisfaction,  the 
hyoms  which  you  heard  her  singing  to  herself  at  her  work,  her 
frequent  exclamations  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  being  with  Christ  and 
his  saints,  her  love  for  all  that-  was  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature, 
and  her  recognition  of  God  in  everything.  All  the  desires  of  her 
heart  are  now  fulfilled.  Perhaps  it  was  she  that  taught  you  those 
consoling  truths,  and  bid  you  mark  the  melody  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  conveyed,  in  the  answer  of  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism :  ^'  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in 
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boliaess,  and  do  immediatelj  pass  into  glory ;  their  bodies,  being 
still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection. ' 
This  is  now  fulfilled  ih  her. 


THE  BABY. 

Another  little  wave 

Upon  the  sea  of  life ; 
Another  soul  to  save, 

Amid  its  toil  and  strife. 
Two  more  little  feet 

To  walk  the  dasty  road  \ 
■  To  choose  where  two  paths  meet. 

The  narrow,  or  the  broad. 

Two  more  little  hands 

To  work  for  good  or  ill  5 
Two  more  little  eyes  j 

Another  little  will. 
Another  heart  to  love, 

Receiving  love  again ; 
And  so  the  baby  came, 

A  thing  of  joy  and  pain. 


listnrifal  anh  ^ingrapliitaL 


A  CIRCULAR  LETTER, 

ADDRESSED,  IK  THE  YEAR  1790,  BY  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  LONG  ISLAND,  TO  THE 
SEVERAL  CHURCHES  UNDER  THEIR  CARE. 

Beloyj&d  Brethren: — 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  at  their  present  session  in  this  place, 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  under 
their  care.  The  broken  and  unsound  state  in  which  they  stand  evidently 
claims  our  united  attention.  The  obvious  declension  of  Christian  order, 
harmony,  and  stability,  is  just  matter  of  great  lamentation. 

To  this,  we  have  reason  to  think,  are  principally  owing  the  general 
decay  of  vital  religion,  the  prevalence  of  error,  and  the  rage  of  licentious- 
ness in  faith  and  practice. 

That  these  evils  exist  among  us  there  can  he  no  douht  '^  and  they  are 
the  natural  connections  of  the  neglect  of  Gospel  order.       jOOqIc 
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In  this  view  the  Presbytery  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  address  the 
churches  severally  upon  the  important  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  in  Scripture  styled  a  kingdom.  In 
this  kingdom  all  particular  churches  are  included.  Taken  together,  they 
constitute  bat  one  body,  or  family,  agreeably  to  other  passages  of  the 
Word  of  God.  This  oneness  is  held  forth  in  the  New  Testament  under  a 
variety  of  most  expressive  figures. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  ought  to  subsist  a 
connection,  or  bond  of  union,  not  only  between  the  members  of  particular 
churches,  bat  likewise  between  particular  churches  themselves. 

The  idea  of  independence  in  particular  churches  immediately  contra- 
dicts the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  upon  this  head. 

In  this  view  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  laws,  not  only  for  the 
particular  but  general  government  of  the  churches. 

The  existence  and  operation  of  law  are  requisite  to  the  welfare  of  every 
community.  The  necessity  results  immediately  from  the  imperfection 
and  corraption  of  human  nature.  Without  regular  discipline,  the  ends  of 
society  cannot  be  answered.  This  necessity  in  ecclesiastical  bodies  is 
equally  great  as  in  others.  Indeed  it  is,  in  many  obvious  respects,  much 
greater. 

Of  this  necessity,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  given  us  full  proof,  by  instituting  laws  for  its  govern- 
ment. We  are  not  left  to  invent  laws  for  this  purpose,  but  are  only  to 
carry  into  execution  those  which  Christ  hath  appointed. 

If  we  compare  the  Saviour's  direction,  Matt.  18  :  15 ;  16  :  17,  with  the 
precepts  and  practice  of  the  inspired  Apostles,  as  to  the  organization  and 
government  of  the  churches,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  what  His  mind  and  will 
is  upon  this  point.  These  laws  are  exceedingly  simple.  Only  consider 
the  Church,  as  consisting  of  its  ordinary  members,  and  its  scripturally 
appointed  and  authorized  officers,  and  these  officers  acting  in  their  proper 
sphere,  and  very  little  difficulty  will  here  attend  our  inquiries  after  truth. 

These  laws,  it  is  exceedingly  evident,  from  express  Scripture  instances 
and  declarations,  exactly  agree  with  the  representation  of  the  Church 
under  the  idea  of  one  body.  It  is  the  design  of  them  to  prevent  schisms 
and  divisions ;  and  we  are  expressly  commanded  to  guard  against  them. 
Were  the  Church  organized  just  according  to  these  laws,  it  would,  through 
the  whole  world,  be  united  in  one  body,  and  arranged  under  one  form  of 
government.  This,  we  believe,  will  take  place  in  a  future  glorious  day 
of  its  universal  prosperity ;  and  it  will  doubtless  powerfully  tend  to  its 
strength  and  edification. 

Bat,  through  the  darkness  and  depravity  of  the  human  mind,  such  a 
general  external  union  is  now  prevented  Ify  the  existence  of  difierence  in 
sentiment.  This  has  long  divided  the  Church  into  different  denomina- 
tions. Faith  being  the  ground  of  our  conduct,  and,  in  order  to  prac- 
tice, it  is  obviously  absurd  to  suppose  that  those  whose  sentiments  are 
diverse  in  fundamental  articles,  should  hold  communion  together.  Let 
differences,  indeed,  be  never  so  inconsiderable,  they  must  prevent  those 
who  hold  them  from  communion  in  those  articles.  To  the  bar  of  God 
different  denominations  must  answer  for  their  faith  and  practice.  This 
solemn  consideration  ought  to  quicken  them  to  inquire  diligently  and 
impartially  into  what  they  adopt  and  hold  as  truth.  None  who  love  the 
interest  of  the  Church,  can  look  around  upon  its  divisions  but  with  regret 
and  lamentation.  "-" 
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Still,  however,  it  is  our  daty  to  be  fdlly  persuaded  and  established  as 
to  truth  in  our  own  minds.  So  far  as  we  are  agreed  in  sentiment^  we  are 
indispensably  bound  to  unite  in  our  exertions  to  promote  religion,  Chris- 
tian order,  and  our  mutual  edification.  The  religious  divisions  is  the 
world  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  justify  us  in  being  unsettled  in  the 
faith. 

Establishment  here  is  often  and  explicitly  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  ought  to  exist  particularly  in  the  points  now  under  consideration.  They 
are  obviously  fundamental. 

We  doubt  not  but  many  forms  of  Church  government  contain  in  them 
the  principles  of  evangelical  discipline,  and,  in  their  operation,  are  ac- 
cepted with  God.  When  this  is  the  case,  differences,  in  the  simple  cir- 
cumstances of  carrying  them  into  effect,  arc  no  sufficient  condemnation  of 
such  forms. 

Many  circumstances  are  necessary  to  the  regular  administration  of 
Oospel  discipline,  which  are  not  expressly  left  on  sacred  record.  In 
respect  to  these  circumstances,  other  things  being  equal,  those  which  arc 
best  calculated  for  administration  are  best. 

We  may  be  happy  in  the  assurance  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  dis- 
cipline contains  in  it  all  these  essential  principles.  In  the  fundamental 
parts  of  it,  there  is  the  most  explicit  Scripture  testimony  in  its  vindica- 
tion. Even  in  respect  to  circumstances,  there  is  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  as  great  a  degree  of 
implicit  proof  as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  admit. 

As  to  administration,  and  favourable  influence  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
churches,  it  is  presumed  that  no  regular  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
now  extant  is  by  any  means  so  well  calculated.  In  all  our  judicatories, 
the  door  is  effectually  opened  to  give  the  churches  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  ministers.  It  is  true  that  our  form  of  discipline,  according  to 
that  of  other  Churches,  supposes  that  these  are  equal ;  but,  as  the  vacant 
churches  share  a  right  of  representation  in  the  higher  judicatories,  and 
as  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  will  always  be  vacancies  within  the 
limits  of  every  Presbytery,  it  by  these  means  becomes  a  fact  that  the 
balance  of  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  churches. 

Our  form  of  discipline  leaves  particular  churches  at  liberty  to  settle 
their  own  terms  of  communion,  and  to  try  all  cases  that  may  arise  before 
them.  But  still,  according  to  rules  of  the  highest  equity  and  conveni- 
ence, it  prescribes  a  way  for  appeals,  in  all  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty,  to 
the  superior  judicatories,  agreeably  to  Acts  15  :  22. 

We  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  particular  explication  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Church,  and  it  is  altogether  needless;  it  lies  before  the 
world,  and  before  you.  • 

The  Presbytery  are  not  insensible  that  prejudices  have  been  implanted, 
by  ill-designing  persons,  in  the  minds  of  many,  against  Presbyterian  go- 
vernment. They  are,  however,  firmly  persuaded  that,  notwithstandiDg 
the  number  and  strength  of  these  prejudices,  nothing  can  be  wanting  but 
proper  information  effectually  to  remove  them. 

They  do  therefore  earnestly  request  the  churches  carefully  to  examine 
the  form  of  discipline  as  it  now  stands.  For  the  promotion  of  this  neces- 
sary and  important  article  of  knowledge,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
particular  pains  be  taken  to  obtain  and  circulate  the  ConfessioH  of  Faitb. 

It  is  presumed  there  has  been  a  great  degree  of  inattention  in  the 
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churobes  to  this  matter.  The  Synod  and  Oeneral  Assembly  have  taken 
much  pains  and  been  at  great  expense  to  lay  before  the  churches  a  regu- 
lar and  improved  system  of  Presbyterian  government.  They  have  ex- 
hibited it,  for  their  consideration,  in  several  editions ;  laboured  to  free  it 
from  all  exceptions  taken  against  it,  perhaps  not  altogether  unjustly,  as 
it  heretofore  stood,  and  to  reduce  it  in  all  respects  to  the  free  and  en- 
lightened state  of  this  country. 

In  this  view,  the  general  circulation  and  diligent  perusal  of  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  thought  no  more  than  proper  respect  to  their  pious  exertions. 
Especially  as  it  is  now  presented  to  us,  under  the  idea  of  an  improved 
bond  of  union  to  the  churches  in  our  immediate  communion,  the  objects 
of  religion  in  general  require  us  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  cer- 
taJDly  in  a  very  high  degree  unreasonable  for  any  to  find  fault  with,  and 
censure  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  till,  by  a  diligent  examination,  they 
bave  found  reasons  to  vindicate  such  censures. 

We  are  warranted,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  consider  as  weak,  or  suspi- 
cious, all  such  as  directly  or  indirectly  impeach  this  government  without 
soch  an  acquaintance  with  it.  Are  they  not  accurately  described  in  these 
vorde  of  St.  Jude,  <<  But  these  speak  evil  of  those  things  which  they 
know  not?" 

Since  this  form  of  government,  with  its  improvements,  is  now  pub- 
lished, and  may  easily  be  obtaioed,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  igno- 
rance of  it,  or  any  of  the  evils  which  may  result  from  such  ignorance.  The 
Presbytery  do  also  earnestly  request  the  churches  to  be  punctual  in  send- 
ing up  their  representation  to  their  future  sessions.  This  privilege  of  the 
churches  is  the  glory  of  our  constitution.  Were  the  churches  careful  to 
improve  it,  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  of  their  ecclesiastical  liberties 
should  be  taken  from  them  or  abridged.  Had  there  not  been  a  very 
great  neglect  of  this  privilege,  it  is  presumed  there  never  would  have  been 
room  for  those  prejudices  which  have  alienated  the  minds  of  too  many. 
The  Presbyterian  government  may  be  here  seen,  not  only  in  theory,  but 
as  reduced  to  practice. 

To  the  deficiency  of  the  churches  in  this  article  has  been  much  owing 
the  feebleness  and  inefficacy  of  our  past  Presbyterial  deliberations.  The 
ministers  on  this  Island  are  very  few.  They  stand  in  special  need,  in  this 
day  of  error  and  licentiousness,  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
churches.  It  is  by  unanimity  and  co-operation  alone  that  we  can  expect 
our  present,  or  any  other  form  of  discipline,  to  be  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

Attendance  on  the  judicatories  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  indis- 
pensable duty,  of  the  churches.  They  have  solemnly  bound  themselves 
to  walk  together  according  to  this  discipline.  They  plainly  violate  cove- 
nant vows  in  this  negligence.  Their  obligations  in  this  point  are  as 
great  as  those  of  the  ministers. 

In  order  to  obtain  your  constant  attendance  with  us  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, at  our  present  session,  to  call  upon  the  churches  for  the  reasons 
of  their  absence  at  any  time  equally  as  the  ministers. 

The  Presbytery  do  also  further  call  upon  the  churches  severally  to  be 
very  careful  to  maintain  discipline  among  themselves;  that  they  bear  in 
mind  the  obligations  they  are  under,  as  members  of  the  Church,  to  one 
another.  Let  no  one,  from  favour  or  affection  to  men,  '^  suffer  sip  upon 
his  neighbour.^'  Here  the  solemn  vows  of  God  are  upon  us,  and,  before 
His  impartial  bar,  we  must  answer  for  the  performance  of  them.    The 
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cause  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  must  jointly  suffer  in  every  particu- 
lar churob  in  which  the  rules  of  evangelical  discipline  are  not  faithfully 
and  impartially  put  in  practice.  As  a  proper  object  of  this  discipline,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  church  members  to  watch  over  each  other  in  respect  to 
family  education  and  government.  Professing  Christians,  as  heads  of 
families,  are  certainly  bound  to  instruct  their  children  and  servants  in  the 
principles  of  religion ;  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  and  places  of  temptation 
to  it;  to  reprove  and  correct  them  for  their  wickedness,  and  cyiicourage 
and  persuade  them  to  religious  counsels ;  to  pray  with  and  for  them,  and 
to  maintain  the  duties  of  daily  devotion  in  their  houses.  Their  professed 
dedication  of  themselves  to  Ood,  especially  their  dedication  of  their  chil- 
dren to  Him  in  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism,  is  a  plain,  full,  and  solemn 
engagement  thus  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  No  church,  therefore,  can  be  guiltless  that  indulges  its  members 
in  the  violation  of  these  obligations.  By  such  indulgence,  they  break 
their  own  covenant  engagements,  and  become  partakers  in  the  sins  of 
such  persons. 

We  would  also,  in  this  connection,  earnestly  call  on  all  parents  and 
heads  of  families,  who  have  any  regard  to  religion,  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  duty.  The  faithful  discharge  of  it  is  certainly  of  great  con- 
sequence, not  only  to  their  own  personal  comfort,  and  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interest  of  their  children,  but  to  the  welfare  of  society,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  To  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty  there  are 
the  greatest  encouragements.  <'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  most  awful 
threatenings  are  levelled  against  the  neglect  of  it. 

Saith  the  Lord  concerning  Eli,  '<  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his 
house  forever  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth,  because  his  children 
made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not."  To  the  same  pur- 
pose are  the  solemn  words  of  the  prophet,  *'  Pour  out  Thy  fury  upon  the 
heathen  that  know  Thee  not,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  Thy 
name." 

We  would  then  exhort  all  to  be  established,  and  stand  fast  in  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel.  Search  diligently  the  sacred  oracles,  and  make  them  the 
only  final  criterion  of  truth.  By  imperceptible  departures  from  this  rule, 
and  the  substitution  of  others  in  its  place,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  the 
cause  of  error  has  been  much  advanced.  <'To  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony, if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them."  We  are  sensible  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures may  exist  and  the  subject  of  it  not  be  experimentally  acquainted 
with  religion.  Experimental  religion  does  not  consist  in  knowledge,  sim- 
ply considered ;  but  still,  it  will  remain  forever  true  that,  without  know- 
ledge, the  heart  cannot  be  good.  No  man's  goodness  of  heart  can  exceed 
the  knowledge  of  truth  which  he  professes.  Upon  this  ground  we  urge, 
according  to  Scripture,  your  increase  in  knowledge  and  establishment  in 
the  faith.  Ignorance,  not  only  in  the  days  of  Popery,  but  in  every  age, 
has  been  a  great  enemy  to  truth.  It  is  a  grand  engine  of  Satan  to  fetter 
the  human  mind  and  ruin  the  souls  of  men. 

We,  therefore,  utterly  disapprove  of  the  maxim  as  dangerous  and  ab- 
surd that  "  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  what  are  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  ourselves  or  others." 

In  a  word,  dear  brethren,  we  beseech  you  to  co-operate  with  us  in  pro- 
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moting  the  eaQse  of  our  oommon  Saviour.  We,  who  aro  ministers,  earnestly 
intreat  jour  constant  prayers,  that  we  may  ^ave  grace  to  be  faithful,  and 
that  the  infinitely  important  objects  of  our  ministry  may  be  abundantly 
answered. 

It  hath  pleased  Ood  of  late  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  in  some  places  among 
US,  and,  as  we  hope,  effectually  to  call  numbers  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
dear  Son.  Whilst,  with  unfeigned  gratitude,  wo  acknowledge  these  dis- 
plays of  Divine  grace,  let  us,  with  one  heart,  lament  the  awful  decline  of 
the  power  of  Godliness  in  general,  and  cry  mightily  to  Him  with  whom 
is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,  that  He  would  revive  His  work  in  the  midst 
of  these  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  us.  The  objects  of  the  Gospel  are 
ineoDceivably  important.  They  stand  connected  with  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity. It  will  be  dreadful,  unutterably  dreadful,  for  us  to  enjoy  its  benign 
light,  and  Dot  secure  its  blessings.  ''  Now,  then,  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  Grod  did  beseech  you  by  us }  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  May  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel 
be  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  not  of  death  unto  death,  to  such  of  us 
as  are  favoured  with  it.  Happy,  thrice  happy  for  us,  as  ministers,  if  we 
might  not  only  save  ourselves,  but  those  who  hear  us.  For  this  purpose, 
may  grace,  mercy,  and  truth  be  multiplied  to  all  the  churches. 
We  are,  beloved  brethren. 

Your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake, 

A.   WOOLWORTH, 

Clerk. 
By  order  of  Presbytery. 
New  Town,  December  2,  1790. 
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BOARD  OF  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

Operations  of  the  Tear. — The  number  of  missionaries  in  commission 
March  1,  1858,  was  392,  to  which  have  been  added,  to  March  1,  1859, 
208,  making  the  whole  number  600,  and  less  by  10  than  the  year  pre- 
vious. 

The  number  of  churches  and  missionary  stations,  wholly  or  in  part  sup- 
plied (as  far  as  reported),  by  our  missionaries,  is  815. 

The  number  of  newly  organized  churches  is  50. 

The  number  of  admissions  on  examination  is  2709,  and  on  certificate, 
1801 ;  making  a  total  of  admissions  of  4510. 

The  number  in  communion  with  churches  connected  with  the  Board  is 
24,015. 

The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  is  355 ;  of  teachers,  2900 ;  and  of 
scholars,  17,453. 

The  number  of  baptisms  is  2792.  t 

Of  the  600  missionaries  who  have  been  in  commission  during  the  y^/^ 
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175  have  sent  in  no  special  report  for  the  Assemhly,  over  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number ;  consequAitly  we  mast  increase  all  the  retams  over 
one-fourth  to  make  them  correct. 

Appropriations, — The  appropriations  made  to  our  missionaries,  from 
March  1,  1858,  to  March  1,  1859,  have  been,  at  the  oflSoe  in  Philadel- 
phia, $58,360  17,  and  at  the  office  in  Lonisville,  $36,116  66;  makings 
total  of  994,476  83. 

The  appropriations  made  to  our  missionaries,  from  March  1, 1857,  to 
March  1,  1858,  were,  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia,  $61,085,  and  at  the 
office  in  Louisville,  $35,025;  making  a  total  of  $96,110. 

From  this  statement,  it  appears,  that  the  appropriations  made  at  the 
office  in  Philadelphia  were  less  than  those  madevtbe  year  before,  $2724  83, 
and,  at  the  office  in  Louisville,  they  were  more  by  $1091  66;  thus 
making  the  total  appropriations  this  year  less  than  the  preceding,  by 
$1633  17. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  comparison,  we  may  state,  that  the  average 
appropriations  made  during  the  preceding  six  years,  from  1852  to  1858, 
were  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia,  $49,845  84,  and  at  the  office  in  Louis- 
ville, $31,193  58 ;  making  a  total  average  of  $81,039  42. 

Receipts, — The  total  amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources,  from  March 
1, 1858,  to  March  1, 1859,  is  $99,673  03,  to  which  add  balances  on  hand 
in  the  different  treasuries,  March  1,  1858,  $20,384  25;  making  the 
available  resources  of  the  Board,  during  the  year,  $120,057  28. 

The  amount  paid  out  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia,  including  the  Prea- 
byterial  treasuries,  was  $74,493  34,  and  at  the  office  in  Louisville, 
$17,141  75;  making  the  total  amount  of  payments  during  the  year, 
$91,635  09 ;  leaving  an  available  balance  in  all  the  treasuries,  on  tie  1st 
of  March,  1859,  of  $28,422  19.  The  amount  due  the  missionaries' at  the 
same  date  was  $12,699  57,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $15,722  62. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  March  1,  1858,  to  March  1,  1859,  have 
been  less,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  from  March  1,  1857,  to  March 
1,  1858,  $5604  49.  The  decrease  has  been  in  individual  or  special 
donations  and  legacies,  $2184  53,  and  in  the  contributions  of  the 
churches,  $3419  96.  The  receipts  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia,  inclod- 
ing  the  Prcsbyterial  treasuries,  were  less  by  $5635  16,  and  were  greater 
at  the  office  in  Louisville  by  $30  67. 

The  balance  in  all  the  treasuries  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1859,  is  more  bj 
$8037  94,  than  the  amount  which  was  reported  in  hand  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1858.  This  gratifying  result  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
until  very  near  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year. 

Clothing. — Clothing  valued. at  $11,938  29  has  been  received  daring 
the  year,  and  distributed  among  the  missionaries  who  needed  it.  Of  this 
amount  $7093  39  were  received  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia;  $3552  68 
at  the  office  in  Louisville;  and  $1292  22  at  the  depot  in  Pittsburg. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures, — The  appropriated  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Church  Extension  Committee,  April  1, 1858,  was  $8991  70.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources,  from  April  1,  1858,  to  April  1,  1869,  were 
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S29,342  32.  Of  which  $23  J44  91  was  from  charches,  2600  from  lega- 
cies, $2513  92  from  individaals,  $138  50  from  Sabbath-sohools,  and 
$344  99  from  interest  and  exchange.  The  available  resources  of  the 
year  were,  therefore^  $38,884  02. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  statement, 
were  $23,538  68,  leaving  in  the  treasury,  April  1, 1859,  an  appropriated 
balance  of  $14,795  34.  There  were,  however,  unpaid  at  that  date,  appro- 
priations to  fifty-eight  churches,  amounting  to  $16,029  75.  The  liabili- 
ties of  the  Committee,  therefore,  exceeded  their  means  on  hand,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year,  $1284  41.  For  fourteen  of  these  unpaid 
appropriations,  amounting  to  $5393  75,  the  Committee  were  not,  how- 
ever, immediafelf/  liable  at  that  time,  as,  by  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
made,  they  did  not  become  due  until  after  April  1,  1859. 

The  Committee  continue  to  anticipate  their  income ;  to  receive  special 
donations,  and  to  make  special  appropriations  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
and  principles  stated  in  their  last  annual  report. 


BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

I.  In  the  Department  of  Production,  During  the  year  there  have  been 
printed  70  new  works,  of  which  51  were  new  volumes.  Of  these  volumes, 
98,000  copies  have  been  printed.  Of  19  new  tracts,  54,500  copies  have 
been  printed,  and  15,000  copies  of  the  Presbyterian  Almanac,  making  in 
all  167,500  copies  of  new  publications.  Besides  these,  there  have  been 
published  272,000  copies  of  new  editions  of  volumes,  and  473,500  copies 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets  before  upon  the  Board's  catalogue. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  copies  issued  during  the  year  has  been  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand. 

This,  makes  the  total  number  of  publications,  issued  by  the  Board  since 
its  organization,  amount  to  seven  millions  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty -eight  copies. 

II.  The  total  dutribution  of  the  year  has  been  as  follows : — 

Sales  at  the  Depository, 224,400  vols. 

"     by  colporteurs, 92,068     " 

Given  by  cotportenrs, 11,184    " 

Granted  by  Executive  Committee,  ....  5,345     " 

Total  of  volumes, 332,9^7 

Being  a  decrease,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  colporteurs  employed^ 
of  4549  volumes. 
Pages  of  tracts  distributed : — 

Sold  at  the  Depository,  .     ^.        .        .         .      1,490,650  pages. 
Distributed  by  colporteurs,  *  .        .         .        .       1,217,573     " 
Granted  by  Executive  Committee,  .        .        .         347,138     " 


Total, 3,065,351 

The  number  of  colporteurs  in  commission  during  the  year  has  been 
largely  reduced,  owing  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
vhich  at  the  beginning  especially  of  the  year  greatly  affected  the  colpor- 
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tage  fund.  The  number  in  commission  last  year  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three;  the  number  this  year  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  The 
Board  is  now  again  slowly  and  carefully  increasing  their  number. 

III.  In  the  Department  of  Sustenfation,  the  Treasurer's  Report  shows 
an  aggregate  of  receipts  for  the  year  of  t(129,698  31,  which  is  an  increase 
of  <^2738  03  over  the  receipts  of  the  year  before.  The  total  of  expendi- 
tures of  all  kinds  has  been  $107,561  02,  an  increase  of  $759  34  over 
those  of  the  year  before,  leaving,  March  1st,  1859,  a  balance  of  $22,137  29 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  a  large  pari  of  which  would  speedily  be  called 
for  however  by  works  in  course  of  publication. 

The  amount  received  from  sales  of  books,  tracts,  and  "  Sabbath  School 
Visitor,"  has  been  $76,714  35,  or  $4128  51  less  than  the  year  before, 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  colporteurs  in  commission. 

The  Colportage  Fund. — The  amount  received  from  all  sources  for  this 
fund  has  been  $24,817  90,  which  is  an  increase  of  $3448  24  over  the 
receipts  of  last  year. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Statistics  of  Candidates. — The  following  statistical  table  shows  the 
operations  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  department  of  Candidates  for 
the  Ministry : — 

The  number  of  new  candidates  received  has  been  .  .  .  141 
Making  in  all  from  the  beginning  (in  1819)  ....  2771 
The  whole  number  on  the  roll  during  this  year  has  been  .         .         391 

In  their  theolo^cal  course, 170 

«        collegiate        " 118 

"        academical     '^ 92 

Stage  of  study  not  reported, 5 

Teaching,  or  otherwise  absent, 6 

3^1     • 

The  aggregate  number  of  candidates  is  six  more  than  the  number  on 
the  roll  last  year. 

The  number  of  neio  candidates  is  thirty-eight  more  than  the  number 
received  last  year.  This  large  increase  is  the  true  exponent  of  the  success 
of  this  year's  operations.  The  total  number  of  new  candidates  is  om 
hundred  and  forty-one^  which  is  the  largest  number  received  in  any  one 
year  since  the  division  of  the  Church.     Funds,  $52,077  92. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

• 
General  Summary. — Ministers :  American  69,  native  4,  total  minis- 
ters, 73.  Lay  teachers,  180,  of  whom  52  are  natives.  Communicants, 
1162.  Scholars,  2340.  Funds,  from  our  own  churches,  individuals, 
and  legacies,  $150,629  10;  from  United  States  Government  and  all 
other  sources,  $79,401  47 ;  total  $230,030  57. 
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Cfioite  /ragmtntH. 


"IT  IS  ALMOST  MORNING!" 

Watching  lone  one  stormy  night  o'er  a  daughter's  pillow, 
While  the  bark,  in  affright,  leaped  the  bounding  billow, 
And  the  gale  moaned  wide  ana  wild,  with  a  voice  of  warning, 
Thus  a  mother  soothed  her  child  :  '^  It  is  almost  morning !'' 

Ah  I  how  oft  the  weary  heart,  bowed  in  utter  sorrow, 
Long  bath  watched  the  hours  depart,  waiting  for  the  morrow  I 
And,  when  hope  has  almost  fled,  hailed  the  welcome  warning : 
''Lift  once  more  the  bended  head, — It  is  almost  morning  I" 

Often  hath  the  erring  soul,  through  the  midnight  dreary, 
Prayed  for  fiiith  to  make  it  whole,  waiting,  worn,  and  weary ; 
Watching,  longing  for  the  day,  and  the  joyous  warning : 
*'  He  hath  wiped  tny  sins  away, — It  is  almost  morning  I" 

Patriot  I  for  thy  native  land  though  thy  heart  be  bleeding ; 
Serf  I  beneath  a  tyrant's  hand  vainly  interceding  : 
Dark  although  the  night  may  be,  not  a  star  adorning : 
'*  Lo  I  the  daylight  gilds  the  sea :  It  is  almost  morning  !"* 

To  thy  unaccustomed  feet  though  the  way  be  weary  ; 
Though  thy  brow  the  storm  may  beat,  life  seem  void  and  dreary ; 
Moon  nor  stars  make  glad  the  skies,  with  its  solemn  warning : 
<^  Look  aloft  with  Faith's  dear  eyes, — It  is  almost  morning  I" 

From  the  unforgiven  sin  that  hath  bowed  thy  spirit ; 

From  the  evil  thoughts  within  that  we  all  inherit ; 

From  the  wrong  so  hard  to  bear  j  from  the  cold  world's  scorning  j 

From  the  midnight  of  despair  :  ^'  It  is  almost  morning  !" 

Dark  although  the  night  may  be,  mad  the  billows  hoary. 
Morning  walks  along  the  sea, — morning,  light,  and  glory  ! 
Breaks  for  thee  the  night  of  life, — ^list,  a  double  warning : 
From  all  earthly  care  and  strife :  '^  It  is  almost  morning  I" 


DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

From  Bayne's  work;  **  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual." 

'*  Christianity^  avoidlDg  anarchy  on  the  one  band  and  despotism 
on  the  other,  sets  the  race  on  a  path  of  unlimited  advancement.  It 
pronounces  all  men  equal.  In  express  terms,  the  Christian  revelation 
declares  all  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  of  one  blood  ]  it  pronounces  all 
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men  equally  the  subjects  of  one  Kmg;  it  makes  the  value  of  a  soul  infi- 
nite, and  shows  no  difference  between  the  worth  of  that  of  a  beggar  and 
that  of  a  prince.  Look  into  the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  on  that  night  when 
crowned  sage  and  humble  shepherd  knelt  by  the  cradle  of  that  babe  who 
was  their  common  King ;  do  you  not  see,  in  that  spectacle,  the  bond  of 
an  essential  equality  uniting  all  ranks,  and  making  the  regal  purple  and 
the  peasant's  russet,  faint  and  temporary  distinctfons  ?  Well  might  Cole- 
ridge say,  that  the  fairest  flower  he  ever  saw  climbing  round  a  poor  man's 
window,  was  not  so  beautiful  in  his  eyes  as  the  Bible  which  he  saw  lying 
within.  If  all  classes  forsook  the  Gospel,  one  might  expect  the  poor,  the 
hard-toiling,  the  despised,  to  cling  to  it.  Whatever  Christianity  may 
have  become  in  our  churches  and  in  our  times,  the  great  class  of  the 
workers  can  find  in  its  aspects  no  excuse  for  abandoning  itself,  unless  they 
can  show  that  the  churches  have  re-written  the  Bible ;  unless  they  can 
allege  that  it  no  longer  exhibits  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity 
preaching  to  the  poor,  companying  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  unless 
they  can  show  that  it  was  the  sanctioned  usage  of  Apostolic  times,  to 
honour  the  rich  in  the  Christian  assemblage  ;  unless,  in  one  word,  they  can 
deny  that  the  Gospel  holds  forth  to  every  man  the  prospect  of  being  a 
king  and  priest  to  God/' 


GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  in  his  Providence 
He  ever  permits  man  to  do  so.  The  business  which  begins  with  theft, 
even  though  honesty  is  afterwards  adopted  as  the  best  policy,  is  not  likely 
to  prosper.  Louis  Napoleon  scrupled  not  to  commit  fearful  sin  in  order 
to  re-establish  the  Napoleonic  empire,  and  once  more  a  charitable  judg- 
ment might  at  that  stage  have  presumed  that  he  intended  that  empire  to 
be  a  blessing  to  France.  But  his  intention  has  not  been  carried  out 
Either  his  brain  was  darkened,  or  his  conscience  doubly  seared.  Subse- 
quent events  render  it  even  doubtful  if  a  generous  intention  was  ever  adopted 
with  anything  like  decision  or  heartiness.  There  was  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  France  disposed  to  trust  him 
with  a  nobler  design  than  that  of  merely  securing  a  throne  for  himself 
and  his  posterity. 


The  perfume  of  a  thousand  roses  soon  dies,  but  the  pain  caused  by 
ONE  of  their  thorns  remains  long  after ;  a  saddened  remembrance  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  is  like  that  thorn  among  the  roses. 

He  that  puts  a  Bible  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  gives  him  more  than  a 
kingdom,  for  it  gives  him  a  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Dr,  Bucha- 
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PLAIN  THOUGHTS  ON  COLLEGES. 

A  few  plain  and  practical  thoughts  on  various  points  of  Collegiate 
policy  may  not  be  without  use  at  the  present  time.  Thoughtful  edu- 
cators in  our  Church  will  accept  with  gratitude  every  well-meant 
Boggestion  on  this  important  subject. 

L  The  NUMBER  of  colleges  deserves  a  careful  consideration,  in 
view  of  the  manifest  tendency  to  their  too  great  multiplication. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  ''  How  large  a  population  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a  college  ?"  Within  certain  limits,  this  question  is  easily 
answered ;  but  even  then  theoretically,  rather  than  practically.  For 
numbers  alone  will  not  sustain  an  institution,  irrespectively  of  the 
character,  interest,  and  congeniality  of  the  region  of  country.  The 
miUion  of  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  vicinity  do  not  sustain  credi- 
tably either  of  its  universities ;  nor  does  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
show  any  different  spirit  towards  its  ancient  and  venerable  institu- 
tion. The  question  is  not  necessarily  one  of  mere  numbers,  being 
eomplicated  by  a  variety  of  elements  which  the  utmost  sagacity  cannot 
always  include  in  the  calculation.  Harvard  University  was  founded, 
when  the  Puritans  were  few  in  number.  The  College  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Princeton,  was  established  when  the  united  population  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  Iowa. 
So  of  other  colleges  that  might  be  mentioned,  which  were  founded 
with  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  and  have  been  reared  to  honour 
and  usefulness,  from  a  very  humble  beginning,  relatively  to  the  popu- 
lation on  which  they  originally  depended. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  given  population  will  not  9ustain  a 
large  number  of  Colleges.  Some  institutions  have  had  the  field  <rf 
their  operations  exclusively  to  themselves^  during  a  long  period  of 
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time.  At  present,  the  various  denominational  efforts  of  education 
must  enter  largely  into  the  determination  of  the  question.  No  one 
Church  can  wisely  undertake  to  establish  these  higher  institutions 
-without  reference  to  those  already  established,  or  projected,  by  other 
Churches,  or  by  the  State. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  far  better  to  have  a  few  colleges,  well  endowed 
and  superintended  by  an  able  Faculty,  than  to  have  a  greater  number 
of  feeble  and  ineflScient  institutions.  Providence  gives  a  warning 
against  their  too  great  multiplication,  in  the  numerous  cases  of  failure 
and  extinction,  which  have  already  occurred  all  over  the  land.  These 
tombstones  in  the  educational  burying-ground  rebuke  many  aspira- 
tions of  ambition,  which  will  soon  find  the  level  of  the  dust. 

Flourishing  colleges  are  eminently  the  creatures  of  Providence. 
And  Providence  is  not  wasteful  of  its  resources.  A  large  number  of 
concurring  circumstances  are  requisite  to  collegiate  prosperity.  The 
idea  that  any  Synod  may  lay  the  foundations  of  a  successful  college, 
whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so,  is  vanity.  A  college  is  too  vast  an 
enterprise  to  prosper  without  great  outlays  of  mind,  and  heart,  and 
time,  and  patience,  and  money,  and  prayer.  Our  Synods  must  beware 
of  multiplying  colleges.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Board  has 
expressed  this  caution.  These  views  have  been  entertained  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  have  been  before  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  discussion  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  whilst  the  general  tendency  is  to  excess  in  the  number  of  col- 
leges, especially  in  some  sections  of  our  Church,  there  is  a  real  demand, 
in  other  sections,  for  more  institutions  of  learning.  It  must  be  also 
remembered  that  the  vast  and  rapid  expansion  of  our  country  neces- 
sarily requires  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  from  time  to  time. 
Our  Church,  in  her  zeal  to  prevent  the  too  great  multiplication  of 
colleges,  must  not  err  in  the  opposite  extreme.  May  her  practical 
policy  justify  her  wisdom  before  her  children  and  before  the  world. 

n.  The  LOOATIOK  of  Colleges  is  a  matter  of  candid  and  sagacious 
deliberation.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  bad  location 
involves  either  failure  or  trouble.  It  is  of  the  gravest  consequence 
to  settle  a  question  like  this  on  high  considerations  of  public  policy. 
The  offer  of  a  fine  lot  from  one  village,  or  of  a  big  building  from  an- 
other, or  of  scrip  from  some  manufacturing  company,  or  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  from  speculators,  or  of  a  College,  already  chartered, 
from  the  Freemasonis,  &c.,  all  such  temptations  should  be  thoroughly 
resisted,  unless  the  location  is  in  itself  adapted  to  a  prosperous  insti- 
tution. Village  pride,  or  Church  pride,  or  personal  pride,  or  village 
gain,  and  individual  gain,  and  all  mixed  motives  of  a  dubious  or  en- 
snaring kind,  are  to  be  shunned.  An  institution  designed  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  for  perpetuity  from  generation  to  generation, 
must  be  located  in  the  place  best  suited  to  its  objects,  wherever  that 
place  may  be.     Offers  of  endowment,  and  of  pecuniary  help  are  not, 
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indeed,  to  be  excluded  with  nnappreciating  and  thankless  indifference ; 
bat  such  considerations,  if  allowed  too  much  prominence,  may  lead  to 
fatal  errors. 

"  Where  shall  a  College  be  located  V*  especially  if  there  be  rival- 
ling sites,  is  a  question  that  demands  Christian  magnanimity,  prayer, 
self-renunciation,  and  prudence.  An  undue  advantage  taken  to 
obtain  a  decision,  or  contention  among  brethren,  or  any  excitement 
that  results  in  inefficiency  of  co-operation,  is  out  of  place  on  such  a 
snbject.  *^  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  lest  ye  be 
consumed  one  of  another."  God  alone  can  give  wisdom  to  found  a 
College  in  the  right  place.  Providence  has  much  to  do  in  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  the  matter ;  and,  if  there  are  open  questions,  which 
Providence  has  not  yet  determined,  it  is  better  to  wait  than  incur 
perilous  hazards.  A  location,  for  example,  in  a  new  country,  where 
the  system  of  public  improvements  is  yet  undeveloped,  and  where  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  not  yet  established  its  course,  may  prove 
utterly  deceptive  in  the  end. 

It  is  quite  important  to  add,  on  location,  that  ground  enough  for  a 
literary  institution  should  be  secured  at  the  beginning — ^a  large  plot 
of  twenty  or  thirty  acres ;  and  let  it  be,  by  all  means,  *'  beautiful  for 
situation." 

ni.  The  RIGHT  TIMB  for  establishing  a  College  demands  wisdom.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  College  may  be  needed  hereafter,  in  a 
particular  region  of  country,  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  established 
immediately.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things  :  a  time  for  a  school,  a 
time  for  an  academy,  a  time  for  a  College.  There  is  a  natural  fit- 
ness in  allowing  the  higher  institution  to  follow  the  lower,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule.  An  academy  is  often  needed  more  than  a  College.  It  often 
does  better  work  in  a  new  community  ;  it  is  more  easily  sustained ; 
and  it  prepares  the  way  for  higher  efforts.  A  College,  it  is  true,  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  perfect  system  of  education  ;  but  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  the  facilities  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education  are 
so  great,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  College  is  a  necessity  in 
every  wilderness. 

The  question  has  been  started,  ^'  How  far  is  it  lawful  to  anticipate 
the  wants  of  a  community  in  educational  institutions  V*  The  answer 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  full,  impartial,  and  careful  survey  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  If  there  be  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
the  proposed  site  is  prospectively  all  that  is  needed ;  if  lands  be  given, 
whose  rise  in  value  will  ultimately  secure  an  endowment ;  if  the  field 
Would  otherwise  be  pre-occupied  by  others,  less  able  to  cultivate  it ; 
if  the  growth  of  the  population  is  likely  to  be  rapid ;  and,  if  the 
general  indications  of  Providence  favour  the  enterprise,  it  would  be 
wise  to  take  incipient  measures  for  its  prosecution.  The  general 
principle,  however,»i8  not  to  anticipate  time.  There  is  nothing  about 
which  men  know  so  little  as  the  future.  Speculators  in  Colleges  are 
liable  to  the  disaster  of  speedy  changes  and  heavy  declines.    It  is 
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commonly  hazardous  for  the  supply  to  run  ahead  of  the  demand. 
When  a  College  is  wanted,  let  it  be  founded.  Its  birth-time  had 
better  be  left  to  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  great  practical 
error  may  thus  be  avoided  at  the  beginning,  which  has  led  the 
founders  of  some  institutions  into  serious  embarrassment. 

rV.  Thb  chaeaoteb  op  the  buildikgs  calls  for  a  word  of  cau- 
tion and  expostulation.  Not  a  few  educational  institutions  have  been 
plunged  into  financial  troubles  by  the  passion  of  ambitious  architecture. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  our  institu- 
tions, academical  as  well  as  higher,  that  have  brought  themselves  to 
the  very  verge  of  ruin  by  the  violent  temptation  of  fine  buildings. 
Outward  display  is  a  characteristic  of  our  times.  Fashionable 
women  dress  with  silks,  and  laces,  and  diamonds,  that  cost  thou- 
sands ;  and  fashionable  educators  must  have  buildings,  expensive 
enough,  and  expansive  enough  to  swallow  up  the  thrift  of  many  an 
enterprise. 

If  the  character  of  a  College  depended  upon  the  outward  array  of 
edifice,  there  would  be  wisdom  in  decorations,  and  extensions,  and 
towers,  and  wings,  and  arches,  and  domes,  and  all  the  glare  of  the 
most  imposing  architecture.  But  as  educational  character  depends 
upon  the  modest  ability  of  the  teacher  rather  than  upon  outside 
show,  it  is  manifestly  bad  policy  to  starve  the  living  man  and  over- 
decorate  the  house.  Far  better  is  it  to  begin  economically,  to  put 
up  convenient  and  suitable  buildings,  to  leave  external  improvements 
for  the  future,  and  to  lay  out  the  main  strength  upon  the  support  of 
an  able  and  efficient  body  of  instructors.  The  least,  and  the  last, 
glory  of  a  College  ought  to  be  in  its  walls. 

y.  Endowment  is  a  chief  want  in  a  college.    Education  depends 

freatly  upon  financial  resources.  The  Puritans  began  to  endow 
[arvard  College  at  once ;  and  their  descendants  have  kept  on  endow- 
ing it  ever  since,  and  it  is  still  laudably  covetous  of  donations.  Yale 
College,  with  its  four  hundred  students,  could  not  sustain  itself;  and 
it  was  compelled,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o,  to  seek  an  endow- 
ment of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  sought 
an  equal  sum  from  its  alumni  and  friends.  The  College  of  New 
Jersey  experienced  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  itself  by  the  re- 
sources of  tuition  alone,  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  its  students 
was  greater  than  ever  before,  and  still  increasing.  These  three 
axioms  may  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  endowment: — 

1.  Colleges  cannot  prosper  without  permanent  funds. 

2.  It  takes  a  long  time,  commonly,  to  secure  the  funds  necessary 
for  a  complete  endowment. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  endowment  ought  to  come,  as  a  general  rule,  from 
the  region  of  country  where  the  college  is  Jocat#d. 

On  this  latter  point,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  few  sections 
of  our  country  which  do  not  possess  wealth  enough,  in  prosperous 
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times,  to  meet  the  chief  demand  for  college  endowment.  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  where  efforts  of  this  kind 
are  particularly  needed  at  present,  are  abundantly  able  to  bring  all 
the  needed  gifts  into  the  treasuries  of  their  old  institutions,  and  of 
the  new  ones  that  Providence  may  call  upon  them  to  establish.  Even 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  if  thoroughly  shut  up  to  do  their  own  work  on 
their  own  soil,  might,  in  ordinary  times  of  financial  prosperity,  yield 
to  education  her  lawful  demands.  This,  however,  is  conjecture  rather 
than  certainty,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  own  Church,  in  these  two  last- 
named  States.  The  conjecture  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  land 
has  been  rapidly  rising  in  value,  and  that  a  few  acres,  donated  ten 
years  ago,  would  now  constitute  an  educational  fortune.  The  existence 
of  ample  wealth,  especially  prospectively,  in  those  prairie  and  mineral 
States,  cannot  be  denied.  And  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  get 
at  it,  and  to  get  it,  before  a  resort  is  had  to  other  sections  of  country. 

Another  question  has  been  raised,  namely,  "  Whether  a  college  • 
ought  to  be  started  in  a  region  of  country,  which  is  not  able  to  endow 
it  and  to  sustain  it  financially  ?"  Like  almost  every  other  question 
on  this  subject,  the  answer  depends  upon  circumstances ;  and  the 
main  circumstance  is  the  degree  of  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
the  institution.  There  are  not  a  few  districts  of  country,  where 
the  necessity  is  so  small,  that  a  negative  might  be  promptly  given  to 
any  appeal  for  aid  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  college 
may  be  very  much  needed  in  a  region  of  country,  which  cannot 
immediately  endow,  or  sustain  it,  with  pecuniary  resources.  In  such 
cases,  the  mere  fact  of  poverty  would  not  be  a  justification  for  de- 
clining assistance.  The  general  principle  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  to  sustain  feeble  colleges  with  an  annual  donation,  until  they  are 
able  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment  on  their  own  soil. 

Without  entering  more  minutely  upon  points  of  detail,  it  is  sufficient 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  necesaity  of  college  endowments^  and  to  urge 
all  the  friends  of  these  institutions  to  make  earnest,  speedy,  thorough, 
and  unremitting  efforts  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount  of  permanent 
funds,  which,  with  other  sources  of  income,  will  be  adequate  to  sustain 
these  great  and  indispensable  institutions. 

VI.  Debt  is  an  incubus  that  deprives  a  college  of  all  vigour.  Debt 
is  always  a  calamity,  often  a  curse,  sometimes  a  'sin.  Institutions  of 
education  should  avoid  it  with  religious  conscientiousness. 

Aside  from  debts,  incurred  by  architectural  extravagance,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  there  are  debts  arising  from  the 
mability  of  a  college  to  meet  its  annual  expenses.  The  system  of 
instruction  is  projected  on  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  education, 
hut  it  is  destitute  of  solid  financial  support.  Several  of  our  Presby- 
terian colleges  are  in  this  sad  condition.  Not  only  is  their  annual 
income  deficient,  but  the  deficiency  is,  in  some  cases,  allowed  to  take 
the  form  of  a  funded  debt,  annually  accumulating ^ig.^.^^^^yQoOQle 

Under  such  circumstances,  some  might  advise  that  special  efforts 
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he  made  in  the  community,  to  supply  the  annually  recurring  de- 
ficiency until  the  endowment  be  effected ;  or,  that  the  Board  of  Edu* 
cation  should  supply  what  is  lacking.  But  not  every  community  is 
willing,  nor  is  the  Board  of  Education  always  able,  to  perform  this 
benevolent  service. 

Others  might  advise  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  should  notify 
the  Faculty  that  their  arrears  of  salary  cannot  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late as  debt,  but  that  the  institution  must  be  carried  on,  if  at  all,  by 
its  own  resources.  This  harsh  alternative  has  been  known  to  have 
been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  some  college  officers.  If  the  arrange- 
ment be  definitely  understood,  and  mutually  agreed  to,  that  the  college 
must  be  conducted  without  the  embarrassment  of  debt,  the  honour 
falls  upon  the  officers  rather  than  the  trustees.  But  the  arrangement 
is  remedial. 

Others  still,  might  counsel  a  strong  effort  to  collect  a  large  amount 
•of  permanent  funds  and  of  contingent  funds,  which  shall  both  cancel 
all  arrears  of  salary  and  provide  against  any  accumulation  of  debt 
for  the  future.     This  has  been  the  plan  of  Hanover  College. 

A  fourth  plan  would  be  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
to  its  income,  either  by  lowering  the  salaries  of  some,  or  all  of  the 
officers,  or  by  diminishing  their  number,  for  the  time  being.  To  lower 
the  salary  might  starve  the  officer,  and  to  diminish  their  number 
might  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  institution.  It  is  possible,  however, 
in  some  cases,  to  adopt  this  remedy  without  permanent  injury  to  any 
of  the  parties ;  and  where  all  other  plans  are  impracticable,  this  one 
would  be  justified  as  a  last  resort,  and  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

A  fifth  plan  would  be  to  shut  up  the  College,  until  it  was  able  to 
go  on  without  debt.  But  closing  an  institution  is  always  a  hazardous 
experiment.  It  may  never  be  opened  again.  Or  it  may  take  a  long 
time  to  recommence  its  operations.  Either  alternative  is  better  than 
to  incur  debt  without  the  prospect  of  its  payment. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  a  friendly 
warning  against  the  policy  of  contracting  debts.  Sad  experience, 
which  is  continually  bringing  our  Board  into  contact  with  em- 
barrassed institutions,  which  arc  clamorous  for  aid  and  effort  in  their 
behalf,  is  of  itself  a  justification  of  their  own  interest  and  zeal  on 
the  subject.  If  our  Colleges,  and  other  institutions,  will  not  learn 
to  avoid  debt,  they  will  never  learn  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

To  ^'  run  into  debt"  is  a  common  expression,  containing  much  em- 
phasis. Colleges  sometimes  make  haste  to  contract  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, beyond  the  ability  of  payment.  They  not  only  "  run,"  but 
they  rush,  into  debt.  When  will  educators  be  wise  enough  to  form 
their  plans  according  to  their  means  ? 

The  sinfulness  of  running  into  debt  consists, 

1.  In  the  sacrifice  of  character,  and  in  the  injury  thereby  inflicted 
upon  the  cause  of  religion.  C^n,r\n] 

2.  Debt  often  involves  a  breach  of  trust,  bec^tii^  It^kt^  the 
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whole  amount  of  funds  given  to  the  pious  and  benevolent  uses  of  the 
iDstitution. 

3.  Debt  presents  an  impediment  to  the  cause  of  education,  Tvhich 
it  sometimes  takes  a  generation  to  remove.  Every  institution  that 
proves  a  failure,  or  that  languishes  year  after  year,  disheartens  a 
community  and  provokes  unavoidable  and  long-c6ntinued  prejudice. 

Let  debt  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  a  heavy  incumbrance  even 
with  the  prospect  of  its  ultimate  payment.  The  founders  of  Colleges 
shoald  count  the  costy  lest,  beginning  to  build,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  finish. 

VII.  Thb  bleotion  of  Trustees  and  Propesso&s  of  a  College 
is  a  Bubject  of  much  importance. 

Another  educational  question  is,  '^  whether  a  College  ought  ever  to 
be  established  in  a  place  where  there  is  little  probability  of  securing 
a  Board  of  competent  Managers  ?"  This  is  a  serious  question.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  wise  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning,  that  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  inefficient  trustees 
may  become  its  ruin.  Not  unfrequently,  such  men  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  the  President,  who,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of 
good  administrative  ability,  may  be  able  to  compensate,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  the  incompetency  of  others ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
a  man  too  much  like  themselves,  everything  will  go  wrong.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  ought  to  be  composed  of  men  fit  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  appointed.  The  local  difficulty  cannot  be  altogether 
removed  by  appointing  members  from  a  distance.  A  strong  influ- 
ence ought  to  be  wisely  exerted  by  the  members  who  are  upon  the 
ground,  6r  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  the  trustees  be  incapable  of 
properly  performing  the  duties  of  their  office,  through  neglect  of 
early  training,  through  weakness  or  rashness  of  judgment,  personal 
and  local  prejudices  and  predilections,  an  over-estimate  of  their 
qaalifications,  the  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers,  amiable  weak- 
nesses, or  a  criminal  official  indifference,  &c.,  great  and  permanent 
injury  may  befall  the  institution  which  they  were  called  to  superin- 
tend. 

The  President  and  Professors  of  a  College,  not  less  than  the  Trus- 
tees, ought  to  possess  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  their,  office.  The 
President  should  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  piety,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, a  good  disciplinarian,  courteous  in  his  manners,  skilful  as  a 
financier,  and,  if  possible,  a  man  of  some  experience  in  teaching.  A 
passing  allusion  can  only  be  made  to  the  qualification  of  financial 
ability,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote,  reported  of  President 
Bay,  of  Yale  College.  '^  When  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  as  the 
Btory  goes,  the  Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him  and 
ask  his  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  They  entered  his 
room,  and  the  chairman  inquired  what  the  Doctor  considered  the  first 
and  most  important  requisite  to  be  sought  for  in  the  President  of  a 
college.    After  reflecting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  'Financial 
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ability.'  Thej  were  taken  by  surprise  at  liis  answer,  and  asked  what 
he  considered  the  second  qualification.  After  studying  again  for 
some  moments,  he  replied,  'Financial  ability.'  Then  they  asked  for 
the  third  qualification.  After  reflection,  he  again  replied,  *  Financial 
ability.'  Next  he  mentioned  piety,  then  common  sense  and  tact  in 
'  goT^nment,  and  lastly  learning."  The  whole  story  may  be  apocry- 
phal. But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  financial  matters  is  an  important  addition  to  Uie  other 
qualifications  of  a  President  in  an  American  CoHege. 

The  Profe$9or9  of  a  College  ought  to  be  among  the  best  teachers 
in  the  land.  To  elect  a  man  to  such  an  office,  because  he  is  a 
personal  friend,  or  a  resident  of  the  place,  or  a  relative,  or  able 
to  support  himself,  or  is  out  of  employment,  or  possesses  abound- 
ing certificates,  or  is  officious  in  pressing  his  claims,  is  most  pre- 
posterous and  suicidal.  Assuming  that  the  proper  qualifications  of 
a  Professor  are  learning,  aptness  to  teach  and  to  govern,  and  per- 
sonal religion,  there  are  two  disqualifications,  which  must  not  be 
omitted  in  these  plain  thoughts.  One  is,  a  want  of  personal  self- 
respect,  indicated  by  scheming  for  one's  own  interest,  official  in- 
trigue, throwing  the  responsibility  of  discipline,  or  of  other  action, 
upon  colleagues,  and  unduly  seeking  popularity  among  the  students. 
The  second  disqualification  is  a  contentious  spirit.  A  Faculty  ought 
to  be  a  unit.  Serious  differences  among  Professors,  whether  per* 
sonal  or  official,  constitute  a  good  ground  of  change  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  Particular  cases  must,  however,  always  be 
judged  on  their  own  merits ;  and  charity  and  prudence  must  have 
their  lawful  and  enlightened  sway. 

College  management,  in  short,  deserves  more  attention  than  has 
been  hitherto  given  to  it.  The  4}est  form  of  organization  may  vary 
under  different  circumstances ;  but  the  general  principle  of  ehtareh 
euperintendence  is  believed  to  be  the  wisest,  the  safest,  and  the  one 
calculated  to  inspire  the  most  confidence. 

YIII.   ThB  standard  of  THB  COLLBOB  course,  and  of  SCfiOIiAR- 

SHIP,  ought  to  be  raised  in  our  institutions.  If  this  remark  does  not 
have  a  universal  application,  it  has  at  least  quite  a  general  one.  The 
President  and  Professors  of  a  College  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived into  the  impression  that  their  own  institution  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  arrangement  of  its  course,  and  has  little  or  no  space 
for  improvement.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  institutions  of  learning  must  be  steadily  keeping 
pace  with  the  general  advancement.  Irrespective  of  the  changes, 
necessarily  demanded  by  the  future,  the  present  condition  of  the 
curriculum  in  some  of  our  Colleges  may  be  wisely  subjected  to  revi- 
sion. And  even  where  the  curriculum  is  nearly,  or  quite,  up  to  the 
standard  of  present  demand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  standard  of 
scholarship  is  often  allowed  to  fall  far  below  it.     It  is  a  melancholy 
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truth,  tbat  American  Colleges  fail  to  produce  scholars  of  as  high  an 
order  as  the  Charch  and  State  require  for  public  service. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  Green,  of  Centre  College,  Ky.,  has  presented, 
in  his  Inaugural,  some  exceedingly  valuable  thoughts. 

The  Board  beg  leave  to  suggest  whether  the  sanction  bj  colleges 
of  what  is  called  an  "irregular  course"  is  not  contrary  to  the  very 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  pernicious  in  its  general 
inflaences  on  scholarship  ?* 

IX.  Thb  disoiplike  of  a  gollkgb  is  closely  connected  with  its 
prosperity.  The  idea  of  College  life,  entertained  by  some  young 
men,  is  that  of  entire  personal  independence.  And  this  idea  is  too 
often  confirmed  by  the  state  of  discipline  existing  in  the  institution 
to  which  they  resort.  The  troubles,  arising  out  of  habits  of  insubor- 
dination, are  among  the  most  trying  that  disturb  the  peace  of  a  Col* 
Jege.  .  Good  order  is  Heaven's  law,  whilst  the  want  of  discipline 
tends  to  continual  confusion  and  mischief. 

The  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  discipline  has  its  origin  in 
three  sources.  Firsts  the  incompetency,  or  inefficiency  of  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  its  administration.  Second^  the  habits  of 
insubordination  which  many  of  our  youth  acquire  at  home,  and 
which  thus  render  them  restless  under  educational  restraint  abroad. 
And  third,  the  apprehension  of  injury  to  the  College  by  the  dismis- 
sal or  voluntary  withdrawal  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  students. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  disci- 
pline in  a  College.  Nor  is  there  anything  that  will,  in  the  end, 
operate  more  seriously  to  its  disadvantage  than  the  want  of  it. 

Strict  discipline  will  soon  find  its  reward.  The  students  intui- 
tively learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  natural  and  reasonable 
laws,  faithfully  administered.  Discipline,  in  order  to  attain  its  true 
ends,  ought  to  be  impartial,  steady,  opportune,  and  thorough.  It 
will  be  a  happy  era  for  our  Colleges  when  they  shall  universally 
acquire  the  art  of  good  government,  and  shall  maintain  the  rights  of 
literature,  morality,  and  religion  in  the  precincts  of  the  College 
home. 

X.  The  rbIiIGIOUS  charaotbr  of  our  Colleges  is  a  subject  of  pre- 
eminent interest.  The  true  end  of  edaeation  is  the  improvement  and 
salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  the  true  means  ought  to  be  employed  to 
secure  the  end.  Great  progress  has  undoubtedly  taken  place,  within 
a  few  years,  in  the  religious  instruction  of  our  educatioual  institu- 
tions. This  progress  is  to  be  traced,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the  eccle- 
siastical supervision  which  the  General  Assembly  has  so  often  sanc- 
tioned and  recommended,  and  whose  salutary  eflfects  are  obvious, 
both  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  experience.    It  has,  indeed,  been 

*  When  this  Report  was  read  before  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers wisely  suggested  that  onr  colleges  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  elocution  as 
weU  aa  to  acholarahip.  '^ 
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said,  to  the  disparagement  of  oar  ecclesiastical  institations,  that  some 
of  them  inculcate  less  religion  than  those  under  another  kind  of  ma- 
nagement. Where  this  remark  applies,  it  is  to  the  reproach  of  the 
College  whose  neglect  gives  it  confirmation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  general  effect  of  the  Assembly's  measures 
of  education  has  been  the  introduction  of  more  religion  into  all  our 
Colleges. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  sufficient  religious  instruction 
is  imparted  in  any  of  our  Colleges.  There  has  been  improvement  in 
this  respect ;  but  has  there  been  sufficient  ?  Is  it  going  on  ?  Is  it 
engaging  the  thoughts  and  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  and  Presi* 
dents,  and  Professors  ?  The  Board  are  under  the  general  impression 
that  more  religion  can  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  college 
course ;  and  that  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  duty  to  God,  invites 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Are  the  public  religious  exercises  in  our  Colleges,  consisting  of 
prayers  in  the  chapel  and  the  Sabbath  services,  conducted  to  the 
highest  edification  of  the  students  ?  The  daily  exercises  of  prayer, 
singine,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  if  in  danger  of  becoming  for- 
mal, should  be  stimulated  into  new  life  and  fervour.  What  holy 
power  is  there  in  them,  when  rightly  conducted,  to  lead  to  heaven, 
and  to  bring  its  blessings  down !  The  pulpit  of  a  college  chapel  is 
the  source  of  some  of  the  greatest  influences  on  earth.  It  is  no  place 
for  dulness,  or  scholastic  drowsiness,  or  vain  display,  or  feeble-minded 
exposition.  An  ambassador  of  Jesus  should  realize  that  a  college 
pulpit  places  him  in  contact  with  educated,  influential,  impressible, 
immortal  mind.  When  does  a  minister  ever  more  need  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  when  preaching  to  the  young  men  of  a  col- 
lege? 

Is  there  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  weekly  religious  meetings 
of  the  students  ?  Do  the  President  and  Professors,  from  time  to 
time,  attend  them  ?  Is  there  such  general  oversight  as  to  remind 
delinquent  students  of  their  duty  to  be  present  at  these  meetings  ? 
Are  proper  efforts  made  to  infuse  new  interest  into  the  exercises  in 
periods  of  coldness,  or  of  revival  ? 

The  example  of  the  officers  of  a  college  ought  to  be  a  religious 
one.  Is  their  example  sufficiently  instructive  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Christian  graces,  and  in  the  mortification  of  the  evil  habits  of  tem- 
per, tongue,  and  vicious  propensities  ? 

More  ought  to  be  done  in  our  Colleges,  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,  by  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  President  and  Professors 
with  the  students.  A  teacher  possesses  influence  over  his  scholars ; 
and  a  religious  teacher  should  not  only  infuse  into  them  the  spirit  of 
his  understanding,  but  of  his  heart.  God  has  ordained  personal  inter- 
course as  a  powerful  instrumentality  of  doing  good.  And  scarcely, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  it  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  in  a 
college.  The  influence  of  an  official  relation,  the  advantage  gained 
by  a  manifestation  of  interest,  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  re- 
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tirement  of  college  life,  the  susceptibilities  of  youth,  surroanding 
temptations,  the  expectation  of  parents,  all  plead  for  pastoral  inter- 
course. And  then  the  covenant  obligation  !  Every  private  Christian 
is  bound  to  do  good  to  others  in  every  way  within  his  power ;  and 
one  or  more  of  the  Faculty  in  our  Colleges  are  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. A  part  of  their  ministerial  work,  which,  instead  of  being  sus- 
pended, is  reaffirmed  with  power,  consists  in  visitiAg  the  young  men 
committed  to  their  care.  In  fact,  the  President  and  Professors  are 
the  ^pastors  of  the  students.  Some  of  these  noble-minded  brethren 
and  fathers  undoubtedly  seek  to  do  their  whole  duty  in  this  respect ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  too  general  and  fearful  neglect. 
When  will  college  officers,  everywhere,  practically  acknowledge  that 
intercourse  with  students  is  a  means  of  religious  usefulness,  and  that 
it  incidentally  cherishes  good  feeling,  confirms  authority,  checks  dis- 
order, and  adds  to  happiness,  whilst  it  tends  to  save  souls  ? 

XI.  Thb  relation  of  baoh  Collegb  to  thb  character  of  thb 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  subject  demanding  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators. Each  institution  is  the  representative  of  Presbyterianism  in 
its  own  district  of  country ;  and  each  institution,  at  its  origin,  re- 
ceives a  benefaction  of  wealth  in  the  character  of  the  Church  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  founded.  These  two  considerations  indicate  the 
great  responsibility  of  all  who  assume  the  work  of  founding  and  con- 
ducting Colleges.  The  character  of  the  whole  Church  is  more  or  less 
concerned  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  each  particular  institu- 
tion. **  Whether  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ; 
or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  If  a 
college  in  Missouri,  or  Illinois,  or  Pennsylvania,  languishes  or  fails, 
its  condition  not  only  fills  distant  parts  of  the  Church  with  sorrow, 
but  reacts  against  the  educational  character  of  the  whole  body.  So 
a  prosperous  institution  in  Nbrth  Carolina,  or  Kentucky,  or  New 
Jersey,  contributes  to  sustain  nir  ancient  educational  renown,  and  to 
add  to  our  general  denominational  resources.  A  college,  or  even  an 
academy,  is  therefore  not  a  mere  local  or  sectional  institution ;  but 
as  it  shares,  at  its  origin,  the  benefits  of  Presbyterian  reputation,  so 
it  reflects  its  own  glory  or  dishonour  upon  the  Church  with  which 
it  stands  connected.  The  practical  tendency  of  this  view  is,^r^, 
to  cultivate  prudence,  watchfulness,  energy,  and  an  active  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  found,  or  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on.  Colleges  in  every  section  of  our  country;  and 
secondly^  to  cultivate,  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  large,  a  gene- 
rous sympathy  with  all  institutions  of  learning,  and  a  disposition  to 
sustain  such  of  them  as  may  be  in  need  of  aid.  May  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  rest  upon  our  educational  system  in  all  its  gradations,  from 
lowest  to  highest ;  may  each  part  add  to  its  own  strength,  and  to  the 
perfection  of  every  other  part ;  and  may  our  Colleges,  as  the  most 
influential  element,  crown  the  whole  with  honour  and  success,  from 
North  to  South  and  from  East  to  West.  ^ 

And  to  God's  namb  be  all  thb  praisb  ! 
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EPISCOPAL  PRESBYTERIES. 

Our  Episcopal  brethren  are  rapidly  advancing,  in  some  respects, 
towards  views  of  Church  organization  held  by  Apostolic  Presbyte- 
rians from  time  immemorial.  Diocesan  Conventions,  or  Synods 
with  a  Bishop  at  their  head,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  greatly 
defective  in  power  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  As  a  matter 
of  sheer  necessity,  therefore,  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  our 
brethren  of  the  Episcopate  to  add  a  sort  of  Presbyteries  to  their 
working  system. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
the  proposed  Episcopal  Presbyteries  are  as  scriptural  in  their 
form  and  substance  as  are  our  own  Judicatories  of  that  name.  But 
the  step  taken  by  our  brethren  is  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  it  is 
a  forerunner  of  the  progress  which  will  hereafter  render  more  easy 
a  union  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  the  Presbyterian.  In  ex- 
plaining this  mysterious  subject  to  our  readers,  we  beg  them  to  un- 
derstand that  our  authorities  are  altogether  and  exclusively  Epis- 
copalian ;  and  that  we  would  not  have  ventured  to  entertain  the 
hope  of  the  approaching  consummation  (except  on  the  general 
ground  that  truth  will  prevail),  had  we  not  found  abundant  confir- 
mation of  it  in  a  prominent  Episcopal  journal ;  or,  as  the  fashion- 
able nomenclature  of  the  day  terms  it,  a  ^^Church  Journal." 

The  plan  of  forming  these  Episcopal  Presbyteries  is  to  cut  up 
the  Diocesan,  or  Syoodical,  conventions  into  various  parts,  called 
Convocations.  It  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  to  call  them 
Presbt/teries  at  once.  But  then,  our  Episcopal  brethren  have  a 
mode  of  their  own  of  naming  ecclesiastical  things,  which,  though 
not  as  scriptural  as  the  Genevan,  may  be  tolerated.  For  example, 
they  think  their  Bishops  are  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and-  yet 
they  call  them  only  "Bishops."  QJ|eir  Synods  they  call  "Con- 
ventions ;"  and  so  also  they  give  the  title  of  "  Convocations"  to 
their  new  Presbyteries.  These  are  harmless  errors  ;  and  some  in- 
dulgence is  to  be  allowed  to  brethren  who  are  gradually  feeling 
their  way  up  to  the  more  perfect  Presbyterian  system,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  misrepresent  our  Episcopal  brethren, 
we  copy  in  extenso  the  able  and  judicious  article  of  the  "Church 
Journal." 

OUR   CONVOCATION   SYSTEM. 

It  is  manifest  that  Dioceses  so  large  as  are  many  of  ours  in  this  countty,  prac- 
tically render  it  impossible  that  the  clergy  of  one  Diocese  should  co-operate  in 
promoting  Church  growth,  to  that  degree  which  is  necessary  to  the  rapid  and 
thorough  prosecution  of  the  work.  One  argument  is,  to  a  large  degree,  d  priori^ 
but  there  are  arguments  stronger  than  that,  already  organized  and  in  operation 
in  many  parts  of  our  country.  We  call  them  arguments  organized  and  in  ope- 
ration, and  so  they  are :  for  they  are,  and  have  long  been,  established  f€Kts, 
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They  bare  been  in  operation  so  long,  so  generally,  and  wilh  such  steadily  in- 
creasing usefulness,  that  we  have  every  right  to  regard  them,  not  as  merely 
temporary  expedients,  bat  as  permaneni  facU;  and  therefore,  ex  vi  termini^  as 
proYiDg  the  existence  of  a  real  want,  and  also  as,  in  a  measure,  pointing  out 
what  sort  of  satisfaction  that  want  demands. 

All  the  Gonstitations  of  our  American  Dioceses  provide  for  meetings  of  the 
Conventions  once  a  year.  None  of  them  provides  for  more  frequent  meetings 
than  once  a  year,  unless  as  a  rare  exception,  and  under  peculiar  and  pressing 
circumstances.  In  every  Convention,  the  laity  are  an  indispensable  constituent 
part,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  and  Clergy.  Conventions  alone  nave  the  law-makin? 
power  in  the  Church ;  and  no  other  meeting, — except  Conventions,  or  such 
gatherings  as  are  authonzed  by  them, — are  known  to  our  Church  law  in  any 
wise. 

And  yet,  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  Dioceses, — and  these  are  mostly  the 
Dioceses  in  which  Churcn  growth  is  the  most  vigourous,— we  find  an  additional 
STstem  in  operation,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  efficient  zeal  is  due ;  and 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  system  of  ConvocaiioTis,  So  far  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  name  alone  is  concerned,  our  Conventions  and  Convocations  have, 
indeed,  changed  places:  for,  it  is  the  Convocation  which  properly  means  an 
assembly  called  together  by  the  power  which  has  authority  to  call ;  and  the 
Convention  means  rather  the  coming  together  of  individuals,  of  their  own  aceord. 
In  our  practice,  however,  it  is  the  Convention  that  is  called  .together  by  the 
voice  of  Law ;  while  the  Convocation  is  a  voluntary  affair,  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Law.  But  the  name  alone  signifies  little.  These  Convocations  are  foudd 
in  small  Dioceses  as  well  as  large.  They  are  composed  of  the  Clergy  alone  ; 
yet,  they  are  not  regarded  with  any  jealousy  or  suspicion  by  the  Laity.  They 
meet  oftener  than  once  a  year, — ^generally  three  or  four  times.  There  is  some- 
times only  one  Convocation  in  a  Diocese,  and  sometimes  there  are  two,  three,  or 
more.  The  whole  work  of  these  Convocations — apart  from  mutual  edification, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  public  worship,  and  the  Holy  Communion — ^is  devoted  to 
the  quickening  and  strengthening  of  the  missionary  spirit;  the  conferring  among 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  new  missions 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Convocation  ;  and  the  planning  for  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  the  work  thus  aereed  upon : — ^in  other  words,  the  work  of  Church 
Extension  within  their  own  limits.  These  Convocations,  as  we  have  said,  are 
now,  and  for  some  years  have  been,  b^  fixed  fact  in  the  working  machinery  of  our 
most  flourishing  Disoceses.  They  can  neither  be  denied  nor  ignored  ;  nor  can 
they  mean  nothing.  Let  us  look  them  fairly  in  the  face,  ana  see  what  they 
mean,  and  what  they  prove : 

Convocations  mean,  first  of  all,  that  an  annual  meeting  of  Clergy  and  Lai^ 
may  be  enough  for  law-making :  but,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  needful  effi- 
ciency for  Church  growth.  The  Laity,  as  a  body,  are  more  interested  in  Church 
growth  within  their  own  particular  town  or  parish  ;  but  few  of  them,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  feel  strongly  the  missionary  spirit  in  regard  to  the  towns  about  ti^em, 
especially  if  the  work  in  such  places  must  be  begun  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  on 
their  own  part,  of  a  portion  of  their  Ministers  time  and  attention.  For  the  lay* 
ing  out  and  the  execution  of  work  like  this,  the  Clergy  alone  (with  their  Bishop, 
of  course,  where  he  may  be  had)  are  the  most  zealous  and  most  efficient  coun- 
sellors, they  knowing  pretty  well  how  far  they  can  rely  upon  their  Laity  to  second 
their  efforts  both  witn  money  and  with  personal  influence  and  exertion.  And 
to  keep  up  with  the  work  when  started,  to  trace  its  promise  of  success,  to  know 
when  to  give  fresh  aid,  when  to  adopt  new  arrangements,  or  when  to  abandon 
an  unpromising  field  for  one  evidently  more  likely  to  prove  fruitbearing :  all 
this  cannot  be  done  with  meetings  held  only  once  a  year.  Church  growth,  there- 
ft)re,  as  is  proved  by  the  Convocation  system,  requires  greater  aciivity  and  frt" 
quenei/  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  than  Church  legislation. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  size  of  these  Convocations,  and  fiee  what  is  to  be 
learned  there.    In  some  Dioceses — ^such  as  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island,  not  to . 
meniion^ers — the  Convocation  (in  Rhode  Island  called  the  "  Missionary  Asso- 
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ciation")  is  co-extensWe  with  the  Diocese.  This  proves  that  the  Diocese  is,  for 
the  present  at  least,  of  a  size  small  enough  to  allow  the  Clergy  to  act,  conve- 
niently and  naturally,  as  a  unit.  In  other  words,  it  proves  that  these  Dioceses 
are  about  of  the  right  size.  In  other  and  larger  Dioceses,  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails. To  take  our  own  Diocese,  for  instance,  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things 
to  suppose  that  the  Clergy  from  St.  Lawrence  County  can,  conveniently  and 
naturally,  meet  their  brethren  of  Long  Island,  three  or  four  times  a  jear,  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  together  each  time.  It  is  against  the  nature  of  things 
to  suppose  that  the  Clergy  of  St.  Lawrence  County  can  take  the  same  practical 
interest  in  the  details  of  mission  work  in  the  rural  regions  of  Suffolk  County  that 
they  would  in  the  villages  of  their  own  county,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  their 
own  doors.  Nay,  to  come  nearer  home,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  the  Clergy 
from  the  regions  back  of  Newburgh  to  unite,  in  the  frequent  and  intimate  manner 
proposed,  with  the  Clergy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  against 
the  nature  of  things  to  get  even  the  Westchester  Clergy  and  those  from  Lod? 
Island  to  co-operate  thus  together,  though  there  is  but  the  breadth  of  the  Sound 
between  them.  And,  because  it  is  thus  instinctively  felt  to  be  against  the  natore 
of  things,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it  Our  Conrocations,  therefore,  being 
the  spontaneous  result  of  plain,  straight-forward,  common-sense  efforts  to  carry 
out  recU  toork  more  effectually  than  before,  never  have  attempted  any  such  folly. 
They  have  arranged  their  bounds,  measurably  at  least,  within  the  safe,  easy, 
and  natural  limits,  which  permit  the  Clergy  to  act  as  a  unit, — a  felt^  and  rtdj 
and  unconstrained  unit,— in  regard  to  the  work  that  brings  them  together.  In 
a  few  cases — as  the  experiment  is  yet,  to  some  degree,  fresh,— the  limits  are  too 
large,  and  would  well  bear  further  subdivision  j  in  others,  perhaps,  they  arc 
smaller  than  need  be,  and  may  well  bear  the  addition  of  unappropriated  regions 
near  them,  without  serious  inconvenience.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  make  a  very 
fair  offer  at  the  important  work  of  settling,  by  the  spontaneous  poicer  of  easy  aid 
natural  co-operation,  what  is  the  size  of  the  district  within  which  an  active  iamily 
unity  among  the  Clergjr  is  practicable. 

In  this  Diocese,  for  instance.  Long  Island  has  its  own  separate  associations. 
Westchester  County,  by  itself,  iurnisnes  another.  A  third  is  found  confined  to 
Dutchess  County  (though  it  might  well  receive,  in  addition,  Putnam  County 
below  and  Columbia  County  above  it).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  several 
attempts  have  been  made  at  a  fourth  similar  organization,  not  yet  entirely  snc- 
cessful }  but  so  far  showing  the  truth  of  our  principles,  that  they  have  never  yet 
thought  of  becoming  a  part  of  any  other  Convocation : — ^it  would  be  too  inconve- 
nient. From  Albany  and  Troy  up  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Diocese,  all 
is  embraced  in  a  fijth,  known  as  '*  The  Northern  Convocation."  Thus  (reckon- 
ing as  one.  New  York  City  and  Staten  Island,  neither  of  which  are  included  in 
the  above),  this  great  Diocese  is  already  spontaneously  marked  out  into  no  less 
than  six  subdivisions,  more  or  less  clearly  defined.  And  the  huge  Northern  Con- 
vocation,—in  order  of  time,  the  first  established,  and  in  point  of  territory,  the 
largest  of  them  all, — would  well  bear  subdivision.  Albany  and  Troy  are  each 
large  enough  and  vigourous  enough,  in  Church  life,  to  be  the  centre  of  a  sepa- 
rate district  J  and  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  too  remote  from  both,  to  be  conveniently  a  part  of  the  same  work- 
ing family  with  them.  With  these  additions,  then,  to  the  previous  list,  the 
number  would  now  be  eight  working  districts,  as  the  least  which  the  comfortable, 
vigourous,  practical  needs  of  Church  growth  now  demand  in  this  one  Diocese  o^ 
New  York.     And  the  existing  spontaneous  system  of  Convocatiofis  proves  it. 

But,  as  the  Convocation  system  thus  shows  us  what  is  the  natural,  comfortable, 
and  efiBcient  size  of  a  family  of  working  Clergy,  it  proves  something  further. 
The  idea  of  a  family  is  that  of  sons  of  the  same  Spiritual  Father,  and  though  Aim, 
and  in  him,  being  bound  into  that  unit  which  we  call  "a  family."  If,  therelbre,  the 
Convocation  gives  us,  as  it  undeniably  does  j  the  proximate  size  of  a  working  family  J 
it  gives  us  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Father 
of  that  family.  In  other  words,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  indication  that  we 
possess,  at  present,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  size  of  a  BisKop's  Di^-    The 
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spectacle  of  a  Diocese,  like  this  of  oars,  where  the  same  over- worked  Bishop  is 
equally  the  Father  of  six  or  eight  distinct  families^  scattered  over  remote  and 
disconnected  territories,  is  an  essential  absurdity.  He  cannot  be,  truly  and  fully, 
the  Father  to  any  one  of  them,  except  by  neglecting  the  rest:  nor  can  he 
render  equal  justice  to  all,  except  by  being  properly  and  fully  a  rather  to  none 
of  them. 

It  13  impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion  so  unanstoerably  demonstrated  by  the 
existing  Convocation  system  among  us,  except  by  either  denying  that  a  Bishop 
ought  to  be  a  ^^  Father  in  God  j"  or  else  by  denying  that  the  Clergy  under  his  juris- 
diction properly  bear  any  analogy  to  a  family  of  brethren  ;  or  else,  if  it  be  found 
inconvenient  to  deny  these  palpable  truths,  by  then  contending  that  the  only  pro- 
per exemplar  for  a  **  Reverend  Father  in  God"  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Church  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints^"  in  Utah,  where  the  "  Bishop"  is  not  restricted  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  but  may  go  on  ad  infinitum,  being  Father  to  an  indefinite 
namber  of  families,  each  in  a  separate  establishment  of  its  own.  This — the  only 
correct  analogy  we  know  of — we  commend  to  the  admiration  of  those  who, 
Dotmthstanding  the  convincing  fact  of  our  numerous  Convocations,  would 
maintain,  undiminished,  the  size  of  some  of  our  enormous  Dioceses. 

1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  Episcopal  Presbyteries  exi9t 
mthout  the  sanction  of  law.  So  far  forth,  they  come  greatly 
short  of  our  more  scriptural  Presbyteries.  A  church  as  Apostolic 
as  ours  does  everything  under  legal  authority.  We  should  con- 
sider it  irregular  and  singular  to  afiSrm  that  a  vitally  important  ar- 
rangement of  Church  order  "  was  not  known  to  our  Church  law 
in  any  wise;"  that  "  it  was  a  voluntary  affair,  altogether  unknown 
to  the  law."  This  defect^  however,  can  be  readily  remedied  by  a 
new  canon  or  two.  Dr.  Hawkes,  who  is  the  great  reviser  of 
canons  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  might  signally  illus- 
trate his  well-earned  fame  by  giving  canonicity  to  Convocations. 
And  as  all  revisers  of  statutes  have  the  power  to  arrange  phrase- 
ology, it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  title  of 
Presbytery  might  not,  on  the  ground  of  scriptural  usage,  be 
adopted  instead  of  the  Church-and-State  word,  "  Convocation." 

2.  The  Church  Journal  admits  that  these  quasi  Presbyteries  are 
a  necemty  in  an  efficient  system  of  Church  operations.  Presby- 
terians have  been  of  this  opinion  since  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
A  Diocesan  Convention  (which  is  equivalent  to  what  the  Scriptures 
mean  by  a  local  Synod)  "  is  not  enough,"  says  the  Journal,  "  to 
give  the  needful  efficiency  for  Church  growth.''  Now,  inasmuch 
as  '^  Church  growth"  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Church  ezUt- 
ence,  the  utter  imperfection  of  the  present  legal  Episcopal  system 
becomes  remarkably  manifest.  The  homage,  hereby  rendered  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
is  cheerfully  accepted  by  us,  and  this  open  acknowledgment  of  the 
Journal  is  a  fair  offset  to  the  arguments  of  those  anti-Presbyterian 
Episcopal  writers,  who  have  in  vain  attempted  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  Episcopalians.  Presbyteries  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  Government ;  and  their  necessity 
is  one  of  the  primary  principles  whichx Episcopalians  are  now  be- 
ginning, not  only  to  admit,  but  to  argue  for.  ^ 
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8.  Our  Episcopal  brethren,  in  this  revision  of  their  Charoh  or- 
ganization, come  short  of  the  scriptural  standard  in  the  power  as- 
sumed by  their  Presbyterial  Convocations.  We  say  *'  assumed," 
because  the  whole  thing  is  an  outside  arrangement,  unknowD  to 
Prayer-Book,  Rubric,  Canon,  Convention,  Lex  %cripta^  or  Ameri- 
can traditional  usage.  The  power  assumed  is,  indeed,  considerable; 
reaching  as  it  does  to  the  promotion  of  religion,  personal  and  gene- 
ral. No  power  of  legislation,  direct  or  indirect,  is  at  present 
claimed  for  the  Convocation;  but  that  will  be  quietly  and  virtually 
claimed,  whenever  the  system  expands  by  its  naturally  accnmula- 
ting  vigour.  If  the  system  itself  exists  without  law,  everything 
necessary  to  its  healthful  existence,  or  practical  working,  can  be 
readily  superadded.  In  process  of  time,  we  shall  expect  that  the 
power  of  ordination  will  be  exercised  by  the  Episcopal  Presbyte- 
ries, Why  not  ?  Is  it  not  scriptural  ?  Does  not  Paul  declare 
that  Timothy  was  ordained  by  "  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery  r*  And,  if  our  brethren  commence  the  work  of  refor- 
mation in  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  claiming  for  the  Presbyterial 
Cbnvocation  the  authority  to  supervise  the  whole  subject  of  Church 
Extension,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  their  zeal  will  stop  short  of  the 
ordaining  power  ?  When  Luther  made  the  first  movement  towards 
a  better  order  of  things,  he  little  imagined  with  what  imperative- 
ness each  step  necessitated  a  further  advance.  So  it  will  be  with 
these  Episcopal  Presbyteries ;  they  will  ultimately  exercise  the 
power  of  ordination,  with  or  without  legal  sanction. 

4.  The  Presbyterial  Convocation  is  an  entering  wedge  to  split 
up,  root  and  branch,  the  dead  wood  of  Diocesan  Bishoprics.  The 
great  practical  argument  of  our  Episcopal  brethren,  in  favour  of 
their  ingrafted  order  of  Bishops,  has  been  the  importance  and  use- 
fulness, to  the  whole  Diocese,  of  the  supervision  of  one  man  over 
its  ecclesiastical  affairs — not  in  the  way  of  legislation,  but  of  ad- 
vancing and  extending  the  Church.  Presbyterians  have  always 
replied  to  this  argument  by  maintaining  that  the  best  way  of  ex- 
tending the  Church  was  by  the  efficient  action  of  the  Presbyteries, 
with  the  co-operation  of  evangelists,  or  travelling  Bishops.  This 
is  the  view  which  seems  to  be  adopted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  Convocationists.  Their  object  is  identical  with  that  of  our 
unprelatical  Presbyteries,  it  being  to  "  quicken  and  strengthen  the 
missionary  spirit;  to  confer  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  new  missions  within  the  bounds  of  the  Convoca- 
tion ;  and  the  planning  of  wayB  and  means  to  accomplish  the  work 
thus  agreed  upon  : — ^in  other  words,  the  work  of  Church  JExtenmn 
within  their  own  limits.'*  Presbyteries  have  always  done  this  work 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  the  new  convocation  system,  un- 
authorized though  it  be  by  Canon  or  Ordinal,  will  soon  demon- 
strate to  itself  its  superiority  over  the  old  way  of  confiding  these 
matters  almost  exclusively  to  the  Diocesan.  A  Convocation  says 
practically  to  the  Bishop:  "Apostolic  Father,  we  find  that  our 
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Church  system  works  badly  in  yoar  hands,  and  that  the  extension 
of  the  Church  can  be  best  promoted  by  borrowing  from  the  Pres- 
byterians. In  saying  this,  we  do  not  deny  the  scriptural  authority 
of  a  Bishop  of  some  sort  or  other  ;  but  we  ha^e  depended  too  much 
opon  this  office,  and  we  shall  hereafter  take  back  some  of  its  work- 
ing power  into  our  own  clerical  hands." 

Bishop  Doane's  idea  was.  that  the  clergy  possessed  too  much 
power  already,  and  that  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  instead  of  being 
ioniial,  had  better  be  triennial ;  and  that  the  General  Convention, 
instead  of  being  triennial,  ought  to  be  septennial !  Conventions, 
according  to  his  views,  had  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Episcopate.  But  who  can  foretell  how  great  the  in- 
terference will  be,  when  the  Episcopal  brethren  meet,  after  the 
Presbyterian  fashion,  in  compact  bodies,  several  times  a  year,  and 
with  plenty  of  work  schemed  out  by  their  own  independent  action  ? 
Have  we  not,  in  the  Convocation,  an  ecclesiastical  force  that  is  the 
virtual  humiliation  of  the  prerogatives  heretofore  too  abundantly 
conferred  on  Diocesan  Bishops  ? 

5.  Another  practical  codfeession  to  Fresby terianism  is  the  wisdom 
of  having  small  dioeeses.  The  true  conception  of  a  Presbytery  is 
that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  a  limited  district.  The  Convocation- 
ists  are  making  an  approximation  to  this  scriptural  idea.  They 
find  that  their  large  Dioceses  are  an  incumbrance  upon  evangelistic 
operations,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  their  size, 
as  well  as  otherwise  to  reform  the  general  plan  of  their  internal 
management,  in  order  to  extend  the  Church  with  proper  efficiency. 
Truly  does  the  Journal  call  the  large  Dioceses  ^^  an  essential  ab- 
Bardity."  It  considers  Rhode  Island  a  model  diocese  as  to  size, 
and  claims  that  Eastern  New  York  ought  to  be  subdivided  into 
nine  or  ten  dioceses,  corresponding  to  the  size  of  convenient  con- 
vocations. Now  this  writer  must  have  studied  the  Presbyterian 
system  with  considerable  attention ;  for  the  district  of  country, 
which  he  marks  off  into  nine  or  ten  Episcopal  Presbyteries,  is 
actually  covered,  in  our  system  by  ten  Presbyteries  !  So  close  is 
the  agreement  that  the  wonder  is  that  he  does  not  propose  a  closer . 
conformity,  in  other  respects,  to  our  scriptural  and  admirable  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government. 

6.  The  argument  of  the  Church  Journal  is  deceptive  in  regarding 
the  Convocation,  or  Episcopal  Presbytery,  in  the  light  of  a  family, 
and  hence  inferring  that  the  father  of  the  family  is  necessary  in  the 
person  of  a  Bishop.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Convocation  is  a  collection 
of  fathers  of  families,  met  together  for  consultation  on  the  common 
welfare.  No  one  man  has  a  right  to  bo  regarded  as  father  over  all 
the  other  fathers  of  the  joint  household.  In  the  Presbyterian  system 
the  fathers  of  the  different  churches  preside  in  turn,  or  by  appoint- 
ment. The  true  Scriptural  idea  is  that  every  individual  church  is 
a  family  of  believers,  of  which  the  father,  or  visible  head,  is  tfee 
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Bishop,  or  pastor,  of  the  local  diocese.  To  elevate  one  father  over 
another  father  in  rank  within  the  same  convocation  or  diocese,  is  to 
adopt  on  a  smaller  scale  the  radical  Roman  Catholic  error  of  uni- 
versal Papa,  or  Pope. 

On  the  whole,  we  hail  with  gratification  the  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  the  earnest  struggles  of  Church  minds  towards  the 
more  perfect  Presbyterian  organization.  And  we  hail  these  "  Epis- 
copal Presbyteries"  as  pledges  of  a  more  easy  union,  than  has  here- 
tofore been  supposed  possible,  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Epi^ 
copal  Churches. 


ETHIOPIA'S  PROMISE,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
ITS  FULFILMENT.* 

In  the  68th  Psalm,  thQ  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  "  who  spake  as 
he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  utters  the  distinct  prediction, 
that  "Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  Ykr  hands  unto  Crod."  The 
prophecy  here  announced  is  also  a  promise,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  the  divine  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  are  pledged. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  importance,  to  what  part  of  our 
world  and  race  does  this  promise  apply  7 

"  Ethiopia,"  transferred  into  our  English  version  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  was  used  by  the  Seventy  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
"Cush;"  who,  according  to  Genesis  10  :  6,  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Ham.  While  his  other  sons,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan  spread 
themselves,  in  their  descendants,  over  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Levant,  and  Nimrod  settled  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  Cush  seems 
first  to  have  chosen  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Thence,  as  in  more 
Northern  Asia,  the  tide  of  migration  set  westward.  Rolling  onward, 
Cushites,  or  Ethiopes,  pass  from  Asia,  and  thenceforward  their 
chief  habitation  is  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  "  Jirhakah, 
King  of  Ethiopia,"  the  seat  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  was  of  sufficient  power  to  contest  with  Sennacherib, 
the  mighty  prince  of  Assyria,  the  supremacy  of  the  East.  The 
man  of  Ethiopia,  Acts  8  :  27,  "  an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,"  was  from  the  same  general 
region,  Meroe,  situated  above  the  first  forks  of  the  Nile,  being  the 
metropolis  of  her  realm.  The  word  thus  designates  geographical 
districts  distinct  and  even  remote.  The  country,  as  Galatia,  though 
a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name  from  European  Gauls, 

*  This  Article  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson,  formerly  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  our  Church  to  Africa,  and  now  preaching  in  Steubeuyilte,  Ohio.  His  views 
of  Liberia,  and  of  the  mode  of  elevating  Africa,  will  receive  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  who  read  his  communication.  Whilst  all  may  not  fully  agree  with  every  senii- 
rnent  expressed,  we  think  that  our  brother  does  great  service  to  the  cause  of  tniih  by 
his  frank,  Christian,  and  able  exposition. — Ed.  '^ 
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seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  people,  Ethiopes,  t.  e.,  peo- 
ple of  burnt  or  darkened  faces.  While,  therefore,  the  word  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  swarthy  dwellers  in  Asia  with  straight 
hair,  it  was  more  commonly  used  to  designate  the  black  race  of 
Africa.  And  although  Ethiopia  did  apply,  in  the  nsage  of  the 
sacred  writers,  to  a  particular  territory,  it  may  now,  since  the  spread- 
ing of  the  people,  fairly  be  taken  as  covering  all  that  part  of  Africa 
whieh  is  the  home  of  the  negro  race.  And  while  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  descendents  from  other  originals  have,  to  some  extent, 
become  joint  occupants  of  the  land,  the  term  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  embracing  all  that  portion  of  the  Continent  southward 
from  the  Great  Desert  to  the  Capes. 

In  this  wide  sense  we  take  the  prediction  and  the  promise  of 
Psalm  68  :  31.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  it  re- 
ceived a  partial  fulfilment  when  the  Ethiopean  eunuch  was  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  a  yet  further  fulfilment  when, 
in  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  became  the  publicly  recognized 
religion  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  where,  in  a  corrupt  and  feeble 
form,  it  still  exists;  yet  the  promise  in  its  full  scope  still  yraits  for 
its  accomplishment.  If  objection  be  made  to  this  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy,  because  it  is  declared  that  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God,  it  is  su£Scient  to  reply  that  the  word  '^  soon'' 
does  not  appear  in  the  original.  Literally  rendered,  the  passage 
would  read :  Oush  shall  cause  her  hands  to  run  out,  or-  hasten 
unto  Q-od.  The  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  be  not  so  much  that  of 
time,  as  of  the  eagerness  and  heartiness  with  which  these  dark  but 
ardent  children  of  the  sun  shall  present  their  praises,  their  peti- 
tions, and  oblations,  when  brought  to  *the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent. 

Having  seen  the  certainty  and  extent  of  the  promise,  let  us  in- 
quire now,  What  are  the  signs  which  indicate  its  fulfilment  ?  And 
first,  let  ns  mark  some  of  the  past  providences  of  God  toward  this 
people. 

Century  after  century  Ethiopia  has  lain  under  the  curse.  Of 
her  it  may  be  said  with  emphasis :  ^'  Darkness  covers  the  land, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people."  They  have  lost  almost  every 
vestige  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  long  have  they 
been  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  apostasy  from  Him.  Igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  sloth  have  born  a  fearful  progeny  of  poverty, 
misery,  and  crime.  Intestine  tumults,  engendered  of  envy  and 
pride,  have  rent  them  into  fragmentary  tribes,  for  the  most  part 
hostile  and  belligerent.  Everywhere  the  stronger  oppress  the 
weak.  Four  out  of  every  five  are  reduced  to  bondage  by  any 
means  necessary  to  effect  the  object.  Transference  to  other 
masters,  domestic  or  foreign,  is  of  every  day  occurrence.  Rights 
of  person  or  of  property  are  scarcely  known  or  recognized.  The 
universal  prevalence  of  polygamy  poisons  the  very  sources  of  do- 
mestic peace ;  and  where  love  and  confidence  find  their  last  re- 
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treat  on  earth,  the  demons  of  jealousy  and  discord  hold  high 
revelry.  Life  itself  is  always  insecure,  not  merely  from  the 
scythe  of  time,  which  cuts  down  all  in  their  season,  hut  from  their 
very  laws  and  their  religion.  The  palladium  of  every  precious  in- 
terest in  Christian  lands,  through  the  perversion  of  heathenism,  be- 
comes the  house  of  terror  and  the  engine  of  destruction.  Natural 
death,  according  to  their  superstitious  belief,  never  occurs ;  and 
hence  the  avenging  assassin,  or  the  more  cruel  forms  of  ordeal 
make  wide-spread  havoc  through  the  land. 

Nor  only  have  they  thus  been  the  prey  of  their  own  mighty 
depravity ;  they  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  victims  of  cupi- 
dity and  cruelty  from  abroad.  But  a  century  since,  and  the 
opinion  was  prevalent,  even  among  Christian  men,  that  to  tear 
them  from  their  homes,  their  country,  and  their  kin,  was  both  to 
do  God  service  and  the  Africans  a  benefit.  Thus  millions  of  them 
have  been  wantonly  transported  to  the  Western  worlds  doomed  to 
the  rigors  of  an  involuntary  servitude,  and  the  sadness  of  exile 
from  their  native  shores. 

In  all  this  may  be  seen  the  justice  and  severity  of  God,  no  less 
than  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  man.  We  may  not,  and  do  not, 
excuse  the  instruments  of  this  wanton  warfare  upon  the  rights  of 
the  weak  and  unofiending.  But  to  cast  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
foreign  perpetrators  of  these  iniquities,  would  be  partial  and  ob- 
livious of  half  the  truth.  Africa  herself,  by  her  career  of  sin  and 
consequent  debasement  had  been  fitting  herself  for  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Nay,  she  invited  this  scourge ;  and  her  own  sons  were 
the  ready  agents  even  to  the  last  sad  acts  of  capturing,  selling, 
and  shipping  their  brethren  as  slaves.  There  is  a  God  who  ruleth 
in  the  earth ;  and  herein  we  may  discern  the  march  of  retributive 
justice  in  Sis  providence,  though  his  ministers  be  men. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  equally  important  and 
still  more  remarkable.  Ethiopia,  indeed,  has  been  afflicted,  bat 
not  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  the  plague  from  without,  and  the 
corruption  within  combining  for  her  overthrow,  what  do  we  behold  ? 
She  has  not  been  wasted ;  her  population  has  not  been  thinned. 
It  has  not  only  not  been  diminished,  it  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  multiplied.  In  the  light  which  recent  explorations  have  shed 
upon  the  interior  of  the  continent,  it  may  be  asserted  with  safety 
that  little  less  than  100,000,000  souls  now  people  that  land ;  a 
population  nearly  double  that  of  the  whole  Western  world.  The 
persistence  and  fecundity  of  the  race,  the  amenities  of  climate  and 
an  exuberant  soil ;  these  counteracting  agencies  of  a  benignant  Pro- 
yidence,  have  more  than  withstood  all  those  causes  whose  natural 
tendency  has  been  to  work  their  extirpation.  Even  the  ravages  of 
the  foreign  slave-trade  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast,  aod 
the  tribes  in  its  vicinity.  Not  by  natural  ramparts,  nor  embattled 
fortresses,  but  by  a  climate  more  formidable  than  both.  Providence 
has  girdled  that  land,  as  with  a  wall  of  adamant,  against  all  foreign 
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foes ;  while  within,  and  by  the  same  means,  He  has  been  as  a  flam- 
iog  fire,  devouring  those  who  with  impioas  boldness  dare  to  scale 
this  enter  wall. 

In  one  view  apparently  forsaken  of  heaven,  in  another  the  pre- 
servation and  the  spread  of  this  people  are  truly  wonderful.  Their 
history  is  traceable  to  the  very  sources  of  the  repeopling  of  the 
earth.  Not  Egypt  can  boast  a  more  hoary  antiquity  than  they. 
And  while  Egypt  survives  only  in  her  gigantic,  gloomy  monuments 
of  art,  and  the  blood  of  her  Pharaohs  flows  degenerate  in  ignoble 
veins ;  while  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre  and  Carthage,  have 
gone  down  to  the  grave  of  nations,  and  their  languages  live  only  in 
long-forgotten  characters ;  Ethiopia's  blood  has  flowed,  like  the 
waters  of  her  Niger,  in  uninterrupted  current  adown  through  all 
the  CBntnries ;  and  her  language,  though  fruitful  of  families  and 
dialects,  is  still  not  another  tongue.  Foreign  elements,  no  doubt, 
it  has  received,  yet,  like  the  people  themselves,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  still  holds  its  original  constituents  without  decay. 

Little  less  remarkable  has  been  the  fate  of  those,  her  children, 
exiled  to  Western  shores.  Notwithstanding  the  waste  of  life  under 
hard  task-masters,  and  the  disparity  of  the  sexes  in  the  West  In- 
dies, they  are  now,  in  point  of  numbers,  vastly  the  predominant 
race.  The  same  is  true  of  Brazil  and  the  Guianas,  where  the  in- 
crease has  been  still  more  rapid.  And  in  nowise  different  are  the 
facts  in  respect  of  those  among  ourselves.  Calculations,  from 
known  data,  go  to  show  that  about  300,000  have  been  imported  as 
slaves  to  this  country.  Importation  had  well-nigh  ceased  while 
the  States  were  still  Colonies.  Only  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
received  slaves  from  abroad  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1808,  the  traflSo  ceased  by  law.  Since  then,  many  have  gone 
out  from  us,  none  have  come  in.  Tet  have  they  multiplied,  until 
they  number  nearly  5,000,000.  Here  is  a  rate  of  increase  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  white  population,  unparalleled  as  that  has  been 
by  natural  increase,  and  augmented  by  a  flood  of  emigration  from 
the  Old  World,  which  at  times,  has  thrown  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands annually  upon  our  shores. 

Here  are  great  and  significant  facts.  They  naturally  start  the 
inquiry,  Why  all  this  ?  Why,  when  other  races  have  been  wast- 
ing away,  until  tribe  after  tribe  have  totally  disappeared,  have 
these  people  been  spared,  and  made  to  grow  so  steadily  and  so 
fast  ?  Does  it  not,  at  least,  suggest  the  thought  that  they  have 
been  preserved  and  reserved  for  a  better  future  ?  How,  like  the 
law  of  the  Divine  procedure  with  respect  to  chosen  individuals — 
first  to  humble,  then  exalt ;  to  scourge  before  receiving  into  the 
number  of  his  own  acknowledged  sons  ?  And  how  like,  also,  to  his 
dealings  with  his  own  ancient  covenant  people,  previous  to  their 
entrance  upon  that  wondrous  career,  which  the  Jewish  nation  ran. 
And  in  this,  we  may  descry  something  of  the  kindness  and  mercy> 
of  the  Lord.  ^ 
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Bat  of  the  merciful  designs  of  Providence  towards  Ethiopia,  we 
have  plainer  indications,  secondly,  in  the  great  and  growing  interest 
manifested  in  behalf  of  her  children  by  the  leading  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  mystery  in  which  Ethiopia  has  ever  been  enshrouded,  has 
long  charmed  inquiring  and  adventurous  spirits  to  the  endeavour 
to  lift  the  veil.  Travellers,  even  before  the  times  of  Parke,  prompted 
by  motives  of  curiosity,  had  disclosed  to  the  civilized  world,  some- 
thing of  the  secrets  so  long  hidden  from  mankind.  Latterly  these 
explorations  have  become  more  frequent  and  imposing,  and  more 
fruitful  of  results.  We  now  see  not  only  individuals  pursuing  their 
discoveries,  on  their  own  resources,  or  with  the  uncertain  aid  of 
private  patrons,  but  missions  under  the  auspices  of  European 
governments,  go  forth  in  the  service  of  science  and  of  commerce  ; 
gathering  most  valuable  information,  and  through  the  aid  of  the 
press,  scattering  it,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  general  interest  in  Africa's  weal.  To  say  nothing  of  others, 
the  works  of  Wilson,  Livingstone,  and  Barth,  and  the  favour  with 
which  they  have  been  received,  are  clear  evidences  of  the  lively 
mterest  in  that  land.  And  how  much  will  they  increase  it  here- 
after ! 

The  united  squadrons  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  as  well  as  the  numerous  agents  of  the  British  Government, 
at  different  points,  charged  with  the  same  duty,  contrast  strangely 
with  the  action  of  these  governments  a  century  since.  And  even 
the  procurement  of  emigrants  for  labourers  in  the  Colonial  posses- 
sions of  France,  is  likely  soon  to  be  stopped  by  the  united  force  of 
public  sentiment,  throughout  the  Christian  nations,  if  not  by  more 
decided  national  interference.  Efforts  to  open  the  great  heart  of 
the  country  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  steamers  ascending 
the  Niger,  and  the  various  means  employed  to  stimulate  and  direct 
the  industry  of  the  nations,  are  noticeable  events.  Much  of  this, 
doubtless,  is  due  to  the  love  of  gain  on  the  part  of  those  who  origi- 
nate and  sustain  them ;  yet  much  also  is  due  to  a  disinterested 
benevolence ;  and  in  it  all  may  be  discerned  the  means  which  Pro- 
vidence is  pleased  to  employ,  in  awakening  Ethiopia  from  the  slum- 
ber of  ages,  and  in  preparing  her  for  better  things  to  come. 

Judge  of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  as  we 
may,  the  fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  as  proof  of  the  human  in- 
terest in  the  blacks.  The  whole  abolition  movement  in  this  country, 
misguided  and  injudicious  as  in  many  respects  it  has  been,  springs 
in  many,  if  not  most  instances,  from  a  sincere  desire  to  elevate  and 
meliorate  this  portion  of  the  race.  So,  too,  the  Colonization  cause, 
originating  in  the  philanthropic  wish  to  benefit  the  free  blacks  of 
this  country,  and  make  them  the  messengers  of  mercy  and  salva- 
tion to  their  brethren  in  their  fatherland,  has  ever  enlisted  the 
sympathies  and  called  forth  the  blessings  and  the  benefactions  of 
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the  wise. and  good.  It  is  a  cause  truly  national.  It  finds  favour 
in  the  North  and  at  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  and 
has  always  numbered  among  its  friends  the  wisest  and  ablest  of 
our  Jurists,  Statesmen,  and  Divines,  from  every  section  of  our 
country.  Nor  should  we  pass  unnoticed  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, lately  springing  up  for  the  education  of  coloured  men,  with  a 
view  to  fit  them  for  acting  a  nobler  part,  in  elevating  their  race 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Africa.  Nor  has  Ethiopia  been  over- 
looked by  the  Christian  world  in  its  desires  and  endeavours  to  send 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Great  obstacles,  indeed,  have  been 
interposed.  Scores  have  been  cut  down  at  the  threshold,  while 
others  have  been  quickly  disabled  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Yet  fast  as  the  ranks  of  the  invading  host  have  been  broken^ 
others  have  filled  their  places,  and  bravely  bear  onward  the  banner 
of  the  Cross.  There  is  scarcely  a  Missionary  Society  in  Christen- 
dom, which  has  not  its  representatives  in  that  field ;  and  of  two  of 
these  in  our  own  country,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Protestant 
Episcopal,  it  has  been  the  principal  theatre  of  their  foreign  opera- 
tions. 

In  these  simple  facts,  so  difierent  in  their  character  from  those 
which  for  centuries  have  been  operating  on  Ethiopia,  evidence  is 
seen  of  the  great,  the  peculiar  interest  felt  by  the  leading  Christian 
nations  towards  the  children  of  Cush.  And  when  we  connect  God's 
providence  with  the  agency  of  men,  employing  all  means,  even  the 
most  selfish  of  men,  to  efiect  his  purposes,  we  may  gather  some* 
thing  of  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  grace  in  behalf  of  this  long- 
degraded  people. 

The  favor  with  which  the  Ghreat  Head  g/*  the  Church  has  crowned 
the  missionary  enterprise  in  Africa^  furnishes,  thirdly,  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  promise  to  Ethiopia  is  in  process  of  fulfilment. 
Protestant  missionary  operations  in  Africa  are  comprised  chiefly 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have  been  confined, 
too,  almost  exclusively  to  the  seaboard,  where,  it  is  almost  certain, 
the  climate  is  most  hostile  to  Europeans.  It  is  along  the  coast, 
also,  where  the  desolating  and  demoralizing  ravages  of  the  slave* 
trade,  and  the  influence  of  a  godless  commerce,  have  excited  the 
depravity  of  the  natives  to  a  preternatural  activity.  Still,  under 
these  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  amid  these  opposing 
forces  of  earth  and  hell,  the  Gospel  has  won  rich  trophies,  and 
achieved  signal  victories.  The  very  strongholds  of  Satan  have 
been  assailed;  and  where  he  reigned  with  undisputed  sway,  his 
sceptre  has  been  broken,  and  Christ's  freemen  are  training  for  yet 
greater  conquests. 

Full  statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  exhibit  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished.     In  Western  Africa  alone,  we  derive  from  a  reliable 
source  the  cheering  statement  that  at  least  one  hundred  Christian 
churches  have  been  organized.     Connected  with  them  are  15,000^ 
hopeful  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.     These,  we  may  presume, 
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represent  at  least  5000  Christian  families,  the  children  of  which 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  triane  God  in  baptism,  and  are  being 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Besides,  there 
are  200  schools  in  full  operation,  in  which  16,000  native  youth  are 
receiving  Christian  education.  Twenty  or  more  different  dialects 
have  been  reduced  to  writing.  Into  these  the  Scriptures  have  been 
partially  translated,  and  a  Christian  literature  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation. The  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  to  5,000,000,  to  whom 
before,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  unknown. 

In  addition  to  the  number  who  have  come  out  from  heathenism 
to  Christianity,  there  is  in  these  preparatory  labours  the  guarantee 
of  a  much  larger  increase  in  future.  Special  encouragement  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  converts  themselves  are 
becoming  faithful  and  efiScient  helpers  in  the  missions.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  alone  reports  for  the  year  1856-7,  in  West 
Africa,  17  ordained  native  missionaries;  10  native  catechists ;  67 
native  assistants  and  teachers ;  8  native  female  teachers,  and  18 
native  visitors.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England, 
in  its  mission  on  the  Gold  Coast,  had  in  its  service  in  the  same 
year  80  agents,  but  one  of  whom  was  a  European. 

Without  further  multiplying  facts,  we  may,  in  this  imperfect 
survey,  behold  the  signs  which  indicate  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, and  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  on  Ethiopia.  Much,  in* 
deed,  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  As  yet,  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  to  reduce  this  vast  territory  and  the  mil- 
lions who  inhabit  it  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  But  the  beginnings 
are  hopeful.  Their  success  has  been  fully  commensurate  with  the 
means  employed.  In  no  .part  of  the  heathen  world,  perhaps,  are 
the  fruits  of  missionary  efforts  more  abundant.  It  is  true,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Christianity  has  become  the  dominant  religion. 
Yet  it  is  still  problematical  whether  even  Christianity  will  save  that 
apparently  worn-out  people  from  ultimate  extinction.  Present 
appearances  furnish  ground  for  fears  that  they  will  perish  before 
the  power  of  hardier  races,  and  a  higher  civilization.  For  Ethiopia 
we  expect  a  better  future.  Some  tribes  along  the  coast,  infected 
with  the  vices  of  civilization,  may  die  out.  But  the  millions  in  the 
interior  seem  to  possess  the  germ  of  a  healthful,  vigorous  growth. 
Like  those  seeds,  buried  for  ages  beneath  the  reach  of  sun  and 
shower,  but  whose  vitality  is  unimpaired,  these  people  seem  only  to 
need  the  shinings  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  showers  of 
God's  grace  to  cause  them  to  spring  up  and  develop  to  a  mature 
Christian  manhood,  and  to  enter  upon  the  march  of  human  progress 
with  the  other  more  early  favoured  nations  of  the  earth.  The  idea 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained  that  the  African  race  is  to  dis- 
appear, and  its  abodes  be  occupied  by  other  races  of  men.  Won- 
derful as  is  the  spread,  and  grand  the  roll  of  the  Caucasian,  and  in 
especial  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  the  earth,  as  it  approaches  the 
shores  of  Africa,  Providence  speaks  to  it,  as  to  sea,  "  here  shall 
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thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.'*  Plainly  does  it  appear  unalterably 
predestined  of  God,  to  be  the  borne  of  the  children  of  Cosh,  and  of 
them  alone.  Ethiopia  is  yet  to  be  redeemed,  and  her  sons  to  bring 
their  tribute  unto  God. 

By  what  meant,  then,  is  this  great  result  to  be  effected  ?  From 
the  success  which  has  attended  those  already  employed,  bearing  as 
they  do  the  evident  seal  of  the  Divine  approval,  we  are  to  recognize 
God's  chosen  instrumentality.  The  Gospel,  ^Hhe  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God,"  is  the  great,  the  sole  regenerator  of  men  and 
nations.  Other  means,  worldly  and  human  in  their  character,  it 
does  not  exclude  or  slight.  Rather  does  it  use  these  as  auxiliaries 
of  its  own  blessed  work,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  truly  human,  instead 
of  rejecting  them,  it  seeks  to  pervade  them  with  its  own  spirit ;  and, 
like  the  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh  of  the  magi,  consecrate 
them  all  to  the  Lord.  Happily,  the  Christian  Church,  divided  as 
it  is  on  other  points,  is  united  in  this.  Some  may  attach  greater 
importance  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
as  auxiliary  agencies,  than  others.  But  all  agree  that  these  are 
wholly  insnflScient  of  themselves,  either  for  the  moral  elevation  or 
salvation  of  men  in  what  condition  soever  they  are  found.  Jesus 
is  the  Saviour  of  men — ^the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  and  faith  in  Him,  are  the  conditions  of  human  salvation, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  also,  of  the  highest  civilization  possible  for 
men.  The  Christian  nations  stand  out  as  a  proof  patent  to  all  of 
this  last  truth,  while  the  Bible  teaches  but  one  answer  to  the  first. 

Whether  it  be  possible  for  this  knowledge  to  be  communicated, 
or  this  faith  wrought,  apart  from  God's  Word  and  human  instru- 
mentality, needs  not  here  to  be  discussed.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  ordain  and  use  men  as  the  instru- 
ments of  making  known  his  will,  and  building  up  his  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  Not  the  naked  truth,  the  printed  page,  but  truth  clothed 
in  flesh  and  blood,  uttered  by  lips  aglow  with  what  the  heart  has 
felt,  and  instinct  with  human  sympathies,  as  well  as  energy  divine; 
this  it  is  which  is  the  ^^  power  of  Gf-od  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  belie veth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 

There  is,  however,  another  question  recently  started  in  this  coun- 
try upon  which  the  Church  is  not  so  harmonious.  Reference  is  now 
had  to  the  view  held  by  some,  that  to  Ethiopia's  own  sons  are  we  to 
look  for  her  redemption.  The  great  mortality  among  European 
missionaries  in  that  pestilential  clime,  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  in- 
dication of  Providence,  that  he  has  chosen  other  instruments,  and 
that  they  are  absolved  from  further  personal  duty  to  preach  the 
Gospel  there.  The  opinion  with  some  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  it  is  wrong  for  any  white  man  so  to  imperil  his  life ; 
and  that  those  who  do  so,  are  making  themselves  the  guilty  authors 
of  their  own  destruction. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  call  in  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
hold  and  express  such  sentiments.    Nor  do  we  wish  to  depreciate 
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one  iota  the  capacities  of  the  Negro  race,  nor  deprive  them  of  their 
part  in  the  elevation  of  their  fatherland.  No  one  has  higher  hopes 
of  their  future  advancement,  and  no  one  would  rejoice  more  heartily 
and  sincerely,  could  we  believe  that  the  time  had  come  when  this 
whole  work  could  be  intrusted  safely  and  wholly  to  their  hands.  The 
subject,  however,  is  one  so  grave,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole 
future  policy  of  the  Church  in  its  missionary  operations  in  Africa, 
the  question  of  personal  duty  in  the  case  of  many  revolving  in  their 
minds  a  mission  to  the  heathen,  and  the  influence  which  its  decision 
will  have  on  the  millions  of  that  land  going  down  to  death,  that  we 
may  well  pause  and  ponder  the  measures  which  it  is  proposed  to 
substitute  for  those  hitherto  employed.  These  are  two  :  Coloniza- 
tion and  coloured  missionaries,  especially  from  the  United  States. 
Let  us  examine  them. 

It  has  been  the  cherished  hope  of  colonizationists  that  their  en- 
terprise would  prove  a  mighty  agency  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  Africa.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dampen  that  hope.  The  presence 
of  a  Christian  nation^  an  African  nationality  possessing  power  to 
command  respect,  enforce  its  laws,  and  defend  its  rights,  and  per- 
vaded with  that  indefinable,  but  most  potent  of  influences,  which 
we  denominate  national  spirit^  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
Without  this,  no  high  style  of  manhood  will  be  developed  in  the 
African  race.  The  greatest  men  are  born  and  reared  in  the  bosom 
of  great  nations.  Nations  have  a  growth,  and  not  until  the  na- 
tional tree  roots  itself  in  the  mould  of  histojy,  can  it  possess  firm- 
ness of  fibre  or  attain  its  highest  perfection.  The  memories  of 
heroic  struggles  and  sacrifices,  spots  where  patriot  blood  was  shed, 
shrines  where  patriot  ashes  are  treasured,  and  the  ripened  wisdom 
which  experience  yields,  exert  a  power  in  the  formation  of  indivi- 
dual character  which  imparts  to  man  a  strength  otherwise  impossi- 
ble. With  the  development  of  an  African  nationality,  in  the  seats 
around  which  poetic  reminiscences  of  an  early  and  better  age  still 
linger,  the  African  himself  will  exhibit  better  traits  of  manhood 
than  he  has  yet  shown,  or  is  likely  to  show  in  other  circumstances 
whatsoever.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  we  regard  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  with  so  much  of  interest.  For  it  is  in  it  that  we  see  the 
germ  of  greatest  promise  at  present  of  an  African  nation.  It  is  as 
yet,  indeed,  feeble  in  numbers,  in  resources,  in  men  ;  and  what  is 
worse,  we  fear,  feeble  in  health,  so  far  as  a  sound  industrial  policy 
is  concerned.  But  even  feeble  and  sickly  infants  have  become  hale 
athletic  men.  And  this  is  the  hope  we  cherish  for  Liberia.  Bat 
to  secure  this  may  require  for  years  the  care  and  kindness,  and  as- 
sistance of  this  motherland.  Left  to  herself  in  her  infantile  weak* 
ness  to  struggle  with  the  untoward  influences  around  and  within 
her,  she  may  live  only  to  attain  a  dwarfish  growth,  if  not  perish 
altogether. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  true  status  of  Liberia,  how  vain  must  be  the 
expectation  that  she  will  constitute  an  adequate  instrument  for 
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giviDg  the  Gospel  to  the  millions  of  Ethiopia.  To  say  nothing  of 
her  isolated  position,  which  most  cut  her  off  for  centuries,  it  may 
be,  from  the  great  seats  of  population  in  Central  Africa,  the  fact 
that  she  has  always  needed,  and  still  needs  missionary  aid  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel  among  her  own  people,  shows  that  she  can* 
not  be  relied  on  to  spread  Christianity  beyond  her  own  limits. 
Not  only  have  her  churches  and  schools  been  almost  wholly  sus- 
tained by  foreign  benevolence,  but  the  foreign  missionary  has  al- 
ways been  there. 

Nor  has  the  time  come  when  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  to  with- 
draw. The  experience  of  the  past,  surely,  ought  to  make  men 
hesitate  to  depend  exclusively  on  colonization  for  Christianizing 
Africa.  No  mission  thus  far  has  been  sustained  beyond  the  out- 
posts of  the  settlements  long  enough  to  produce  any  permanent 
fruits.  The  one  among  the  Pessas  is  the  only  one  now  existing. 
Time  is  necessary  to  show  whether  it  will  be  more  successful  than 
others.  The  truth  is,  the  churches  and  schools,  the  natives  mingled 
with  the  Liberians,  and  the  various  professions  and  ofiSces  of  state, 
make  greater  demands  for  competent  men  than  she  can  supply. 
And  though  emigration  should  be  much  more  rapid,  this  demand 
would  keep  pace  with  it.  And  until  the  home  supply  has  been 
met,  she  may  well  be  held  blameless  for  not  sending  out  men  into 
the  regions  beyond.  We  ought  not  to  expect  Liberia  to  exhibit 
more  of  burning  piety  and  heroic  zeal  than  we  have  ourselves 
shown  in  similar  circumstances.  And  during  the  first  forty  years 
after  the  settlements  at  Jamestown,  or  even  Plymouth,  how  many 
Elliots  or  Brainerds  did  the  American  Colonies  furnish  for  tribes 
of  Indians  perishing  around  them  ?  Nay,  how  many  during  the 
first  150  years  ? 

The  idea  that  men  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  mission* 
aries  will  do  their  work,  scarce  merits  notice.  Christian  men,  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  carry  with  them  a  wholesome 
influence  wherever  they  go.  But  unfortunately  the  most  who 
penetrate  beyond  the  settlements  for  purposes  of  trade  are  filled 
only  with  the  spirit  of  Mammon,  though  often  they  come  to  be 
possessed  also  with  the  spirit  of  lewdness.  Their  influence  is  per- 
nicious«  Their  modes  of  dealing  beget  distrust,  often  hatred,  in 
the  heathen  mind ;  and,  judging  of  the  people  generally  by  these 
nnworthy  representatives,  they  become  prejudiced  against  all. 
Thus  the^work  of  the  true  missionary  is  hindered.  As  well  might 
we  intrust  the  Christianizing  of  our  Indian  tribes  to  trappers  and 
squatters,  as  to  the  pioneers  which  Liberia  sends  out  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  heathen  within  her  borders.  We  are  far  from  en- 
tertaining the  opinion  that  Christian  colonies  will  effect  nothing  of 
good  for  Africa  ;  but  we  are  just  as  far  from  claiming  for  them 
such  an  influence  as  will  excuse  us  from  the  use  of  other  means 
which  infinite  wisdom  has  ordained.  f^ooalp 

The  living  ambassador  of  Christ,  with  no  other  oljSbl  WnHhehf^ 
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salvation,  is  indispensable.  Only  the  power  of  Christian  truth, 
sedulously  inculcated,  can  rouse  them  from  their  torpor,  to  intel- 
lectual or  physical  activity,  or  beget  that  mutual  confidence  among 
them  which  is  essential  to  any  high  degree  of  civilization  or  pros- 
perity. The  means  of  effecting  this  is  a  preached  Gt)spel,  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  them  who  publish  it^  and  the  various  educa- 
tional appliances  which  Christianity  employs  for  its  perpetuation 
and  growth. 

Such  an  agency,  it  is  thought,  will  be  furnished  by  educated 
coloured  men  from  this  country.  Now,  while  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  Christians  in  this  country  to  encourage  and  greatly 
increase  every  wise  and  lawful  measure  for  the  better  education  of 
our  coloured  population,  yet  we  do  not  see  that  this  will,  by  any 
means,  meet  the  necessities  of  Africa.  Admitting  that  the  effort 
to  prepare  men  for  this  work  in  a  systematic  manner  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  therefore  has  been  but  partially  tested,  yet,  surely,  we 
are  not  without  sufiScient  data  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any 
hope  of  this  kind  must  meet  with  disappointment.  Of  what 
Christian  people  can  it  be  said  that  their  ministry  is  overstocked  ? 
Of  the  educated  youth  of  our  country,  how  few  give  themselves  to 
this  work?  Statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  answer  this  question 
with  precision  ;  but,  it  is  supposed,  that  thirty-three  per  cent.,  or 
one-third,  is  a  liberal  estimate.  But,  of  those  who  enter  upon 
ministerial  studies,  how  many  fail  to  pursue  them  to  completion  ? 
And,  of  those  who  enter  its  duties,  how  many  turn  aside  to  other 
callings.  And  then  again,  of  those  who  are  actually  discharging 
ministerial  functions,  how  many  owe  their  continuance  and  success 
to  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded  them  ?  They  are  useful 
men,  because  popular  sentiment  and  sympathy  are  on  their  side. 
Let  circumstances  be  adverse,  or  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
run  counter,  and  they  would  be  borne  down.  And,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  coloured  population  of 
this  country  will  furnish  many  ministers  for  Africa  ?  How  few  of 
the  families  among  them  whose  influence  is  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious  character  ?  How  few  ap- 
preciate education  ? 

How  little  stimulus  to  diligent  and  persevering  study  do  their 
family,  social,  and  civil  relations  furnish  ?  And  how  many  demands 
are  there  for  better  educated  teachers  and  preachers  among  our 
coloured  people  here.  Separated  as  they  are,  and  are  J)ecoming 
more  and  more,  from  whites,  whether  from  compulsion  or  choice, 
they  must  have  men  better  qualified  for  these  duties  than  most  are 
now,  or  they  must  degenerate  rather  than  improve. 

The  case  becomes  more  clear  still,  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  Africa.  To  master  languages,  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  writing  ;  to  prepare  rudimentary  works  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young ;  to  translate  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  make 
them  a  faithful  vehicle  of  God's  Word ;  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
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heathen  character,  saperstitions,  and  habits  of  thought ;  and,  to 
lay  in  the  very  seat  of  Satan,  and  in  the  midst  of  opposition  from 
earth  and  hell,  the  foundations  of  Christian  society,  requires  more 
than  ripe  and  extensive  scholarship.  Practical  wisdom,  patience, 
perseverance,  fortitude,  decision  of  character,  all  are  requisite  to 
secttre  success.  There  is  work,  indeed,  for  a  variety  of  talents. 
Men  of  moderate  ability  may  be  useful  in  such  a  field.  But, 
there  must  be  some  of  master  minds  to  plan,  and  direct,  and  give 
unity  to  effort.  And  in  all,  there  must  be  firm  and  settled  moral 
character,  which  cannot  be  bent  or  shaken  whtti  the  props  of 
Christian  sentiment  and  sympathy  are  withdrawn.  Let  any  think 
of  his  own  frailties,  and  the  providential  restraints  thrown  around 
08  in  Christian  lands,  and  he  will  feel  how  needful  it  is  for  those 
who  go  to  the  heathen,  where  all  these  are  wanting,  not  only  to  be 
men  of  faith  and  prayer,  but  to  possess  natural  elements  of  cha* 
racter  to' render  them  steadfast  in  principle  and  calling. 

Now,  such  a  basis  of  moral  character,  we  believe  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  culture  for  generations.  Just  as  men  do  not  lapse  at 
once  from  a  high  position  to  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption, just  so  are  they  not  elevated  suddenly  from  such  condition 
to  one  of  equality  with  those  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  a  people 
long  in  course  of  improvement.  To  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  nations  and  races,  so  inveterate  in  their  stamp,  due,  but  to  the 
multitude  of  infiuences  peculiar  to  them  operating  from  generation 
to  generation  ?  Now  the  course  of  the  African  race,  until  recently,  * 
was  downward  only.  Time,  much  time,  will  be  required  to  regain 
what  it  has  lost.  In  its  best  condition,  it  has  never  enjoyed  those 
influences  which  elevate  a  people,  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
Caucasian.  Nor  until  it  does,  have  we  a  right  to  expect  that  it 
will  ever  produce  specimens  of  manhood  equal  to  those  who  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  more  favoured  race.  The  most  favoured  of 
Africa's  sons  possess,  as  yet,  only  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
youth,  with  much  of  its  levity  and  vanity.  The  stern  strength 
and  sobriety  of  mature  age  still  await  them  in  the  future. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  relative  estimation  in  which  white  and 
black  men  are  held  by  the  natives  themselves.  The  white  man, 
everywhere  in  Africa,  of  which  we  know  aught,  is  regarded  as  far 
superior  to  the  black.  He  may,  indeed,  love  his  like,  better  than 
those  whose  superior  intellect  and  power  he  perceives  and  acknow- 
ledges. But  among  barbarous  men,  power  is  the  measure  of  re- 
spect and  veneration.  The  gallant  ship,  the  powerful  steamer,  the 
irresistible  cannon,  he  knows  to  be  the  products  of  the  white  man, 
and  he  judges  of  him  by  those  evidences  which  strike  the  senses, 
and  appeal  to  those  principles  of  his  nature  which  are  most  active. 
Accustomed  only  to  treachery  and  untruth  among  themselves,  they 
are  slow  to  repose  confidence,  and  especially  in  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  of  the  same  kith  and  kin.     How  nigh  a  vantage  ground, 
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then,  does  the  Caucasian  possess  in  conciliating  their  regard,  and 
disposing  them  to  receive  the  Gospel ! 

Taking  now  into  view  all  these  facts,  the  paucity  of  men  which 
these  institutions  will  furnish,  allowing  them  the  best  success ;  the 
demand  for  labourers  at  home ;  the  qualifications  requisite  for  suc- 
cess in  Africa,  and  the  advantage  of  the  white  man  over  the  coloured, 
by  the  prepossessions  of  the  natives  themselves,  all  hope  from  this 
quarter  seems  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  clear  duty  of 
the  Church,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  or  to  rescue  the 
millions  which  Aust  go  down  without  it  to  very  death. 

Is  it  so,  then,  that  civil  governments  shall  have  their  servants  by 
thousands,  and  Mammon  its  votaries,  by  tens  of  thousands,  where 
the  servants  of  Christ  fear  to  follow  ?  Shall  England  and  France 
unite  their  armies  to  support  a  tottering  throne  at  any  cost,  and 
Britain  pour  out  the  blood  of  her  best  sons,  to  restore  her  supre- 
macy in  India,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  refuse  her  soldiery,  to 
recover  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  a  mighty  empire,  and  win  it 
back  to  its  rightful  king  ?  Let  her  read  anew  her  commission ; ' 
let  her  study  well  the  leadings  of  Providence  in  opening  up  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  missionary  of  the  cross, 
and  the  craving  of  her  children  for  the  Gospel,  before  she  concludes 
to  devolve  the  work  of  bringing  them  to  God  upon  other  hands. 

D.  A.  W. 


NAPOLEON  III  AT  VILLAFRANCA. 

Tfls  peace  of  Yillufranca  has  taken  diplomacy  by  surprise. 
Napoleon  has  justified  his  statesmanship  by  this  stroke  of 
policy.  His  coup  de  paix  equals  in  enterprise  and  power  his 
coup  d'6tat.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand  fally 
the  motives  and  circumstances  which  led  to  this  extraordinary 
measure ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  at  present,  to  comprehend 
the  causes  and  results  of  imperial  stategy,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  with  favour  the  act  of  Napoleon  III  at  Villafranca.  We 
believe  that  pence  is  the  best  thing  for  Europe,  and  for  France, 
and  that  a  federative  nationality  is  the  best  thing  for  Italy. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  better  for  Europe  than  Peace  ?  War 
has  its  horrors ;  and  the  Italian  War  was  one  of  aggravated 
horrors.  It  is  computed  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  have  been  killed,  or  wounded,  or  carried  oflf  by  disease,  in  this 
tremendous  conflict.  The  rifled-cannon,  the  sword-bayonet,  the 
old  implements  of  war,  and  the  Italian  climate,  did  a  work  of  de- 
struction on  a  vast  scale.  And  the  crisis  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  disasters  of  the  great  quadrilatere  would,  in  all  probability, 
have,  at  least,  doubled  the  disasters  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 

Nor  was  this  all.     It  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
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the  war  was  assuming  a  continental  aspect.  The  local  square  was 
becoming  a  basis  on  which  continental  problems  were  to  be  worked 
OQt  with  unknown  and  mysterious  results*  Prussia  had  already 
mobilized  her  people,  and  threatened  to  march  to  the  Rhine. 
Russia  had  lighted  her  cannon  torches,  and  stood  ready  to  thunder 
from  the  war-cloud  of  the  East.  England  was  hurrying  on  her 
armaments.  A  complication  was  beginning  to  develop  itself  on 
every  side.  Under  these  circumstances,  was  not  peace  the  greatest 
blessing  to  Europe  ? 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  present  peace  is  a  delusive  one. 
This  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be  not.  The  question  greatly  depends 
upon  the  policy  of  Prussia  and  England.  These  two  great  Pro- 
testant nations,  above  all  others,  are  most  interested  in  peace. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  take  any  measures 
that  threaten  a  general  commotion.  At  the  worst,  the  impending 
war,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  will  not  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  if  the 
Italian  War  had  been  prosecuted  to  its  ultimate  proportions.  In 
the  meantime,  the  interval  of  peace  gives  the  opportunity  of  re- 
adjusting differences,  of  taking  sober  and  discreet  (counsels,  and  of 
deriving  wisdom  from  the  terrors  of  war.  That  future  commotions 
are  impending  over  Europe,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Wars,  and 
rumours  of  war,  will  continue  to  exist,  with  their  resulting  over- 
turnings,  until  "  He  whos6  right  it  is,  shall  reign."  But,  is  this 
any  reason  why  a  present  peace  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  con-  . 
tinental  blessing  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  parties,  who  were  most  opposed  to  the 
war,  seem  to  complain  the  most  of  its  termination,  and  to  pro- 
phesy most  evil  of  Napoleon,  The  croakers  croak.  The  Claren- 
dons, and  Malmsburys,  and  all  the  diplomatic  successors  of 
Metternich  display  an  incensed  dignity  at  being  left  out  of  the 
councils  of  Villafranca.  Consistency,  however,  requires  them  to 
approve  of  a  peace  which  leaves  Europe  in  at  least  no  worse  situa- 
tion than  before  the  war.  The  termination  of  the  Italian  conflict 
is  an  incalculable  blessing  to  Europe. 

As  to  France  herself,  she  has  gained  the  substantial  objects  of  the 
campaign.  The  war  was  assuming  proportions  no  longer  in  keep- 
ing with  her  interest  in  it.  Austria  had,  however,  been  humiliated, 
and  her  Italian  ascendency  subverted ;  the  influence  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Sardinia  had  been  enlarged;  France  and  her  Emperor 
had  added  to  their  renown  ;  and  the  general  welfare  of  Italy  had 
been,  in  a  good  degree,  substantially  provided  for.  By  peace, 
moreover,  France  has  not  risked  the  loss  of  Russian  friendship 
through  the  complications  of  revolution,  and  she  has  reserved  her 
resources  for  national  or  continental  emergencies,  which  may  not 
be  remote.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  vindicate,  even  by  implication, 
the  future  policy  of  France,  and  the  unknown  aims  of  her  puzzle- 
Emperor,  All  we  contend  for  is,  that,  so  far  as  the  existing  con-: 
test  is  conxjerned,  peace  is  better  for  Europe  than  war,  and  that 
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the  best  interests  of  France  are  identical  with  those  of  Earope. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  Napoleon  at  Villafranca  has  verified 
the  wisdom  of  his  Delphic  oracular,  '*  L' Umpire  e'est  la  paix.'* 

11.  In  the  next  place,  what  is  better  for  Italj/  than  a  National 
Confederacy?  The  Italian  problem  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  book  of  European  diplomacy.  Napoleon  III 
undertook  its  demonstration,  first  by  war,  and  secondly  by  peace ; 
and  his  two  demonstrations  coincide.  Solferino  and  Villafranca 
propose  a  solution,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  best  possible, 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  the  great  Italian  peninsula. 
Napoleon  himself,  in  his  proclamation  to  his  army,  announces  the 
basis  of  peace  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  principal  aim  of  the  war  is  obtained,  and  Italy  will  become  for  the  first 
time  a  nation.  Yenetia,  it  is  true,  remains  to  Austria,  but  will  nevertheless  be 
an  Italian  province,  forming  part  of  an  Italian  Confederation.  The  union  of 
Lombardj  with  Piedmont  creates  for  us  a  powerful  ally,  who  will  owe  to  us  its 
independence.  The  Italian  governments  which  have  remained  inactive,  or  which 
have  been  called  back  into  their  possessions,  will  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
salutary  reforms.  A  general  amnesty  will  obliterate  all  traces  of  civil  discord. 
Italy,  henceforth  mistress  of  her  destinies,  will  only  have  herself  to  accuse  shonld 
she  not  progress  reguiarly^n  order  and  freedom.  Yon  will  soon  return  to  France. 
A  grateful  country  will  there  receive  with  transports  those  soldiers  who  have 
raised  so  high  the  glory  of  our  arms  at  Montebello,  Palestro,  Turbigo,  Magenta, 
Marignano,  and  Solferino,  who  in  two  months  have  freed  Piedmont,  and  have 
only  stopped  because  the  contest  was  about  to  assume  proportions  no  longer  in 
keeping  with  the  interests  France  had  in  this  formidable  war.  Be  proud,  then, 
of  our  success,  proud  of  the  results  obtained,  proud  especially  of  being  well  be- 
loved children  of  that  France  which  will  always  be  the  great  nation  so  long  as 
she  shall  have  the  heart  to  comprehend  more  noble  causes,  and  men  like  your- 
selves to  defend  them.'' 

Napoleon  did,  indeed,  threaten  to  drive  Austria  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  but  failing  in  this,  does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  a  great 
and  inestimable  benefit  has  not  resulted  to  Italy  in  the  Villa- 
franca arrangement  ?  Every  one  can  see,  at  a  glance,  that  north- 
ern Italy  is  in  a  far  more  hopeful  condition  than  before  the  war. 
Lombardy  has  been  redeemed;  Venice  is,  in  a  measure,  disenthralled 
from  unrelenting  tyranny ;  and  the  whole  peninsula  occupies  a  far 
more  promising  position  than  in  the  days  of  Austrian  predominance. 
These  facts  will  scarcely  be  denied. 

We  repeat  the  acknowledgment  that  we  are  writing  at  great  dis- 
advantage before  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Zurich  conference 
are  made  known,  and  before  public  opinion,  even  in  Italy,  has 
had  time  to  comprehend  the  sudden  propositions  of  the  diplomacy 
of  Villafranca.  But  we  may  briefly  consider  some  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  from  an  Italian  Confederation,  even  if 
the  scheme  should  not  ultimately  be  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place,  a  Confederation  raises  Italy  into  a  nation. 
This  renowned  peninsula  has,  for  centuries,  been  cut  up  into  petty 
kingdoms,  and  robbed  of  the  ties  of  nationality.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  was  to  partition  it  between  Aus- 
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tria,  the  Pope,  and  small  Dakes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its 
national  eminence  and  to  exclude  the  influence  of  France.  The 
result  has  proved  the  efficiency  of  that  ruinous  diplomacy.  The 
YiUafranca  idea  imparts  new  hope  to  Italy.  It  is  the  first  step 
towards  its  Nationality.  It  unites  it  by  political  ties  from  north 
to  south,  and  brings  into  existence  a  new  power  in  Europe. 

As  a  consequence  of  nationality,  the  Italian  people  will  be  made 
to  realize  their  influence  on  their  own  destiny  in  a  form  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  order  and  prosperity.  The  revolutionary  opinions 
of  Mazzini  border  on  insanity.  Italy  is  not  yet  fit  to  be  free.  She 
Deeds  discipline,  tutelage,  education ;  and  education  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  friendly  master.  Whilst  a  federative  union  has  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  out  the  popular  will  and  to  cultivate  the  ideas  that 
prepare  a  nation  for  self-government,  the  circumstances  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  discourage  revolutionary  and  untimely  move- 
ments. We  think  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  views  of  the  Editor  of 
the  New  York  CQurier  des  JStats  Unia,  now  in  France,  who  says : — 

"  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venetia,  will  he  master  of  her  own  destiny.  The 
logical  and  necessary  perfection  of  the  idea  of  an  Italian  Confederation^  is  the 
abandonment  of  this  Confederation  to  itself*,  the  cessation  of  all  intervention,  of 
all  foreign  influence  in  the  Peninsula.  Consequently,  it  belongs  to  the  popula- 
tion to  oetermine  of  their  own  will  what  they  wish — to  control  their  own  future 
condition.  One  of  two  things  must  happen, — either  they  will  reach  their  aim 
without  serious  agitation,  and  then  France  will  wait  to  see  that  others  allow  them 
to  accomplish  their  destiny  freely ;  or,  they  may  fall  into  discord  and  anarchy,  and 
in  this  case  France  will  claim,  on  the  ground  of  that  which  she  has  done  to-day, 
the  right  of  intervention  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  power.  Napoleon's  pro- 
clamation to  the  army  clearly  foreshadows  that  in  his  mind  such  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  new  state  of  things  in  Italy.  If  the  bases  of  YiUafranca  are  not  a 
mure  ahready  in  full  bloom,  they  contain  the  germ  of  the  future." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Italy  will  at  first  advance  with  greater 
rapidity,  as  a  Confederation  of  States  under  the  modified  supervi- 
sion of  neighbouring  powers,  than  if  left  to  the  licentious  tendencies 
of  the  counsels  of  Mazzini  and  other  misguided  and  zealous  patriots. 
When  the  right  time  comes,  she  will  assuredly  vindicate  her  own 
cause. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  the  Confederation  is  formed,  are 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  liberty.  Not  only  is  the  pressure  of 
Austrian  tyranny  taken  ofi"  from  northern  Italy  and  the  Duchies, 
but  the  power  of  liberal  Piedmont  is  increased  over  the  peninsula. 
Lombardy  being  added  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  both  numerical 
and  moral  weight  is  given  to  the  truest  lovers  of  the  Italian  cause. 
Already  Piedmont  possesses  a  predominating  influence  over  the 
Duchies  and  even  over  Romagnia,  all  of  which  would  gladly  hail 
Victor  Emanuel  as  their  leader.  There  can  be  no  fear  that  the 
Confederation,  under  these  circumstances,  would  become  a  nursery 
of  tyranny.  Austria  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of  a  fede- 
rative union  among  the  States  of  Italy  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
whole  peninsula  under  arbitrary  rule ;  but  times  have  changed, 
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and  tlie  double-headed  eagle  of  the  Kaiser's  standard  will  never 
soar  again  beyond  the  Alps. 

Eeltgious  toleration  will  have  freer  scope  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Confederation.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has  already  taken  the  lead 
in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  ;  and  Milan  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Piedmopt.  A  London  paper  presents  a  good  statement 
of  the  case : — 

''The  Governor  of  Milan,  recently  appointed  by  Victor  Emannel,  has  issued  a 
decree,  declaring  that  the  same  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  religions  teaching 
which  has  for  many  years  prevailed  in  Piedmont  is  henceforth  assured  to  the 
people  of  Lombard;^.  Under  the  free  institutions  that  exist  in  the  hereditary 
States  of  the  Sardinian  king,  men  have  grown  accustomed  to  think,  speak,  and 
print  whatsoever  opinions  they  believe  to  be  true  in  speculative  and  political 
science  :  what  is  &r  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  good  men,  far  more  penna- 
nently  valuable  even  as  a  means  of  national  advancement  and  civilization  in  the 
si^ht  of  deep-thinking  men,  freedom  of  worship  and  education  has  been  esta- 
blished in  all  the  territories  of  the  House  of  Savor  west  of  the  Ticino.  And  now 
that  the  dividing  stream  has  been  crossed  by  the  army  of  liberation^  and  that 
Lombardy,  of  its  own  spontaneous  will,  as  in  1848,  has  pronounced  for  union 
widi  Pieamont,  it  is  wise  and  just  that  the  newly  orflranizea  Government  of  the 
Provinces  thus  united  should  afford  the  earliest  proofs  in  its  power  of  the  eqaal 
spirit  in  which  it  undertakes  its  new  obligations.  A  nobler  evidence  of  stead- 
fitstness  and  soundness  of  purpose  it  could  not  give  than  this.  There  is  no  sec- 
tarian objects  to  be  gained  m  Lombardy  by  the  euactments  of  guarantees  of 
^  soul  liberty.'  There  are  no  disaffected  Huguenots  to  be  won  over  by  conces- 
sions to  the  recently  established  order  of  things.  No  powerful  section  of  class  is 
to  be  propitiated,  as  in  other  countries,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom.  The  population  is  professedly  Catholic,  as  in  Piedmont;  but, 
hitherto,  the  rights  of  the  laity  to  inquire,  discuss,  or  teach  in  matters  of  faith  or 
morals  have  been  no  more  than  rare  and  exceptional  indulgences  from  the  priest- 
hood and  police  :  for  in  regions  ruled  under  the  terms  of  a  Concordat,  the  bidding 
of  priestcrafl  ana  the  baton  of  the  gendarme  are  to  each  other  as  the  body  to  the 
soul  of  daily  oppression.  No  religious  book  could  be  printed  or  published  in  Milan 
without  the  previous  inspection  of  the  authorities;  and  the  authorities  were  bound 
by  solemn  treatywith  the  Vatican  not  to  suffer  any  doubt  to  be  disseminated  of 
the  maxims  of  Hildebrand  and  ethics  of  Loyola.  The  sacred  Scriptures  them- 
selves were  a}  the  head  of  the  list  of  contraband  articles  prohibited  at  the  frontiers, 
and  no  bookseller  would  have  ventured  to  embark  in  the  perilous  speculation  of 
printing  for  secret  sale  an  edition  of  the  Word  of  God. 

**  Here,  then,  we  see,  in  a  form  that  every  mian  among  us  can  understand,  the 
difference  between  the  two  systems  that  are  struggling  for  the  ascendency  in 
Italv.  It  is  not  Protestantism  against  Catholicism— it  is  not  dissent  against 
uniformity  of  ritual  or  discipline :  it  is  far  more — it  is  the  revolt  of  the  laity 
against  sacerdotalism ;  the  uprising  of  free  thought  against  imperialized  priest- 
craft ;  the  renewed  assertion  of  the  eternal  and  inalienable  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  all  things,  whether  civil  or  religious,  against  the  most  relentiess  tyranny 
over  the  minds  of  men  ever  undertaken  by  the  conjoint  ingenuity  of  Church  and 
State.  It  may  suit  trading  politicians  in  high  places  in  this  country  to  describe 
tiie  mighty  conflict  going  on  in  Italv  as  a  selfish  scuffle  between  two  despotisms, 
and  nothin?  more.  But  wherever  this  decree  of  M.  Vigliani  is  read,  men  whose 
hearts  are  right  within  them  will  thank  God  that  the  courtier  and  craven  version 
of  the  matter  is  a  mere  miserable  mendacity,  unbelieved  when  spoken,  unbelleTa- 
ble  when  heard.  How  soon  all  Italy  mav  hope  to  be  admitted  to  eaual  rights  of 
conscience  and  of  expression  with  Pieamont  and  Lombardy,  we  aare  not  ven- 
ture to  predict.  The  people  go  to  Turin,  press  in  secret  to  their  palpitatin? 
bosoms  the  historic  mementoes  of  that  freedom  which  even  in  what  were  called 
dark  ages  they  to  a  great  extent  enjoyed,  and  anxioasly  they  count  the  hours 
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until  the  liberating  trumpet  shall  be  beard  witboat  tbeir  gates,  even  as  it  bas 
been  beard  at  Milan.  Are  tbere  in  our  Senate  or  onr  presft-— in  the  Parliament 
or  in  tbe  pulpits  of  Eneland — any  so  base,  so  time-semng,  or  so  slavish  as  to  de- 
preciate tne  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  captive's  prayer  ?'' 

The  ^^  Honorary  Preeideney  of  the  Pope**  over  the  Italian  Con- 
federatioQ  is  a  feature  of  Napoleonic  strategy  that  we  do  not  like. 
Will  it  add  to  the  Pope's  temporal  power  ?  Perhaps  so,  perhaps 
not.  We  are  inclined  to  think  not.  The  Pope  and  Antonelli  will 
never  be  able  to  control  the  United  States  of  Italy,  unless  imperial 
intervention  gives  them  the  sword  of  power.  Not  having  before 
us  the  programme  of  the  Zurich  Conference,  or  the  accepted  regu- 
lations which  are  to  govern  the  Confederation,  it  is  impossible  just 
now  to  calculate  the  precise  relations  of  the  new  position  of  the 
Pope  to  his  temporal  power.  All  that  we  know  is  that  if  the 
question  of  the  "  Honorary  Presidency"  were  left  to  the  Italians, 
the  Pope  would  be  soon  driven  out  of  Italy  with  his  horde- of  eccle- 
siastics. The  Presidency  of  the  Pope  is  not  a  necessary  element  in 
the  Italian  Confederation.  It  may  be  a  temporary  incident,  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  congenial  arrangement.  The  very  title  **  Honor- 
ary" seems  to  suggest  the  possession  of  small  and  limited  power ; 
and,  a  Pope  with  limited  power  is  a  contradiction  in  the  theory  of 
the  Hierarchy. 

On  the  whole,  our  impressions  of  Napoleon  III  at  Yillafranca 
are  favourable  to  his  greatness  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  statesman. 
We  believe  that  he  has  propounded  a  good  solution  of  Italian  diffi- 
culties, at  least  for  the  present.  The  King  of  Naples,  who  is 
reported  to  decline  uniting  with  the  Confederation,  will  soon  find 
the  political  necessity  of  reconsidering  his  independent  position. 
If  Austria  and  France  guarantee  an  Italian  union,  the  descendant 
of  Bomba  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  oppose  it.  Nor  will  the  Pope 
hesitate  long  to  accept  what  is  implied  in  the  '^  Honorary  Presi- 
dency," whenever  his  cousin.  Napoleon  III,  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
Bword  or  points  to  a  dungeon.  Notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
which  irritated  continental  diplomats  may  attempt  to  interpose  in 
the  way  of  an  Italian  League,  we  believe  that  the  League  will  be 
effectea.  Russia,  Austria,  and  France  cannot  be  overruled  in  the 
counsels  of  Europe. 

God  rei^s,  blessed  be  His  holy  name !  His  Providence  ruleth 
over  alL  Whatever  evils  may  lurk  in  the  proposed  Confederation, 
He  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  His  glory.  The  world  is  on  the 
eve  of  extensive  and  rapid  revolutions.  Emperors  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  kings.  Yillafranca  sustains  relations  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  which  Eternal  wisdom  has  established ;  and  however 
imperfect  may  be  human  interpretation  of  Providence,  every  decree 
is  fixed,  and  glory  crowns  it.  Whether  tbe  Italian  Confederation 
be  a  measure  good  in  itself,  or,  as  evil,  to  be  overruled  for  good, 
our  waiting  eyes  are  to  Him  whose  power  is  over  "  all  His  creaturea: 
and  all  their  actions."  ^ 
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THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH  STRONGER  THAN 
OF  IMPRISONMENT- 

One  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  rampant  reformcra 
in  favour  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  murder,  is  that  the 
dread  of  imprisonment  for  life  is  a  stronger  motive  to  deter  from 
crime  than  the  dread  of  death  itself.  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with 
fanatics.     So  we  make  an  appeal  to  facts. 

In  the  city  of  Boston — which  may  be  considered  the  head- 
quarters of  rationalistic  reformers — ^a  man  by  the  name  of  Cyrus 
W.  Plumer  was  lately  condemned  to  be  hung  for  mutiny  and 
murder.  Extraordinary  eflForts  were  made  to  induce  President 
Buchanan  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  of  ioiprison- 
ment  for  life.  At  first,  the  President  deliberately  declined,  but 
a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Executive  clemency  was  immediately  made 
by  means  of  a  petition,  signed  by  22,000  names,  including  those 
of  prominent  men  in  all  professions  of  life.  The  President  finally 
yielded. 

This  eagerly-sought  commutation  shows  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  petitioners^  the  death  penalty  is  a  severer  punishment  than  im- 
prisonment. And  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  criminal  himself  t 
One  of  the  Boston  papers  has  the  following  account : — 

"  Mr.  Freeman  proceeded  to  the  jail,  in  North  Charles  Street,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  a  few  other  friends  of  Plumer,  and  read  to  him  the  commnta- 
tion  which  he  had  received.  Plumer  was  deeply  agitated  upon  receiving  the  in- 
telligence, and  could  not  restrain  his  manifestations  of  joy  at  the  mercy  diat  has 
been  shown  to  him.  The  document  declares  that  for  good  reasons  which  have 
been  made  manifest  to  the  Executive,  the  punishment  of  deaih  is  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State  prison,  at  Charlestown,  to  which  institution  he 
will  most  probably  be  transported  in  a  few  days. 

^^  Of  course  all  the  preparations  for  execution,  which  had  been  commenced,  were 
at  once  countermanded. 

"a  card  prom  CYRUS  W.  PLUMER  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  friends  and  editors  of  public  journals 
who  have  been  active  in  my  behalf — to  all  the  signers  of  petitions  in  my  favour — 
to  many  friends  at  Washington — to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  especially 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  my 
sentence,  and  to  assure  them  that  my  future  conduct  shall  show  that  interest  has 
not  been  felt  or  mercy  shown  to  a  bad  or  unworthy  man. 

"C.  W.  Plumer." 

The  history  of  this  case  is  not  without  its  lessons.  Plumer  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pardoned  some  of  these  days.  Our  country  is  a  great 
one  in  clemency  to  murderers.  But,  if  murders  are  ever  to  cease 
in  the  land,  they  must  be  punished  by  death,  according  to  the 
Scriptures ;  and  executive  clemency  must  be  less  frequently  exer- 
cised.    There  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  death.  '^ 
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"WAIT  UNTIL  HE  IS  OLDER." 

Among  family  duties,  stand  prominently  Sabbath  observance, 
sanctoary  worship,  Bible  reading  and  study,  prayer,  and  espe- 
cially, home  instruction.  But,  though  these  are  divinely  appointed 
means,  looking  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  though  many  chil- 
dren have  thereby  been  blessed  and  saved,  how  many  are  the  in- 
Btances  in  which  youth  is  regarded  and  urged  as  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  neglect  of  training  by  the  use  of  these  means  ?  "  They 
are  too  young  to  be  confined  on  the  Sabbath."  Hence,  they  run, 
amuse  themselves,  and  are  no  more  engaged  in  duties,  strictly  re- 
ligious, than  upon  any  other  day.  This  is  allowed  sometimes,  even 
by  parents  who  acknowledge  the  day,  and  profess  to  hope  that 
ultimately  their  children  will  carefully  observe  it.  And  yet,  through 
all  their  early  youth,  each  lesson  is  teaching  them  directly  the  re- 
verse of  Sabbath  observance. 

As  to  the  sanctuary,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  attend  it,  but  then, 
"  while  so  young,  how  weary  they  become,  how  little  they  can 
understand."  Forgetting  that  the  very  young  child,  by  the  early 
and  regular  training  which  leads  him  to  the  house  of  God,  will  soon 
learn  that  it  differs  from  all  other  houses,  and  that  he  is  bound  to 
sit  there  with  a  manner  and  quiet  peculiar  to  the  place.  Forget- 
ting, too,  that  very  young  children,  when  thus  trained,  often  are 
deeply  impressed  by,  and  cordially  receive  the  truth,  which  is 
brought  before  their  minds. 

Here  it  is  not  meant,  that  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to 
character  or  circumstances,  a  child  so  young,  must  be  found  in 
church.  There  are  children  who  would  not  only  be  unprofited 
themselves,  but,  by  rudeness  and  insubordination,  mar  the  profit 
and  enjoyment  of  all  around  them.  Under  no  consideration  should 
such  be  there.  There  is  a  primary  work  for  them,  which  can  be 
much  better  done  at  homey  and  which  needs  to  be  done,  even  with- 
out reference  to  church  going.  For  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that 
the  child  who  uniformly  is  beyond  control  in  the  house  of  God,  is 
without  due  subjection  in  the  parent's  home.  The  latter^  not  the 
former,  is  the  place  to  commence  his  training  for  submission  to 
authority.  But  it  ought  to  be  done.  And  the  child,  taken  from 
church  for  such  a  cause,  ought  soon  to  understand,  that  wilful 
impropriety  is  not  available  for  him  to  gain  release  from  church. 

Again,  it  is  admitted,  that  religious  truth  ought  to  guide  the 
man  and  older  youth.     But  then,  ^'  this  child,  of  so  few  years, 
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would  only  be  perplexed  and  burdened  by  things  so  deep  as  reli- 
gion.    Wait  till  he  is  older,  and  able  to  comprehend  it." 

Especially  is  this  true  in  reference  to  family  instruction,  either 
for  the  reason  now  noticed,  or  from  a  want  of  disposition,  both 
causing  the  delay  we  deprecate.  How  many  homes,  where  chil- 
dren hear  nothing  from  their  parents  about  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  ?  How  many,  where  they  see  nothing  that  would  lead  them 
to  feel  that  there  are  other  worlds  beyond  the  grave ;  that  there 
is  a  Being,  upon  whom  all  are  so  dependent  for  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, as  to  present  him  a  fit  object  of  worship  by  every  intelli- 
gent creature  ;  that  the  soul  is  in  perishing  need  of  a  Saviour,  in 
order  to  its  purity  and  permanent  happiness  in  the  future  state. 
This,  as  might  reasonably  be  anticipated,  is  literally  the  case  with 
ungodly  parents.  And  the  ungodly  career  of  their  children  is  only 
the  natural  fruit  of  this  early  and  constant  neglect.  Would  that 
this  neglect  were  thus  confined.  It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  state  and 
believe,  that  many  professors  of  religion  are  guilty  here. 

Perhaps,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  fail  to  make  their  chil- 
dren "read  a  chapter"  daily  and  "«ay  their  prayers;"  but,  then, 
there  is  no  direct  effort  to  instruct  the  child  in  Bible  truths,  and 
into  the  meaning  of  prayer.  A  Bible  story  is  never  related ;  a  Bible 
truth  is  never  explained  ;  to  Jesus,  suffering  little  children  to  come, 
they  are  never  brought ;  some  simple  catechism  or  beautiful  hymn, 
they  are  never  taught.  And  thus,  so  far  as  the  parents  are  con- 
cerned, the  tender  years  of  these  children  are  permitted  to  pass 
wholly  unimproved.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  even  where  "  family 
worship"  is  observed,  simply  because  all  connected  with  it  is  little 
better  than  a  hurried  empty  form.  But  much  more  frequently  do 
we  look  for  this  neglect  where  not  even,  thefiyrm  of  family  worship 
is  kept  up  ;  because,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  where  there 
is  no  heart  to  use  the  silent,  powerful  influence  of  the  family  altar, 
there  is  quite  as  little  disposition  for  any  other  direct  religious 
instruction. 

Oh !  how  much  is  lost  to  religious  training  by  the  false  and  ab- 
surd plea,  "  Wait  until  he  is  older."  Aye,  and  when  he  becomes 
older,  how  much  longer  will  he  procrastinate,  and  be  inclined  to 
reject  the  truths  he  never  learnt  in  early  life  T 

H.  C- 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  LIKE  ? 


BT  MRS.   E.   C.  XIKKfiT. 

Little  children  are  the  flowers 

By  life's,  thorny  wayside  springing — 
Ever  to  this  world  of  ours  ^^g^,,^  ^y  GoOglc 


Something  fresh  and  gnilelesB  bringing. 
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They  are  birds,  in  whose  glad  Toices 

All  the  dreary  winter  long 
The  imprisoned  heart  rejoices, 

As  in  summer's  woodland  song. 

Thev  are  stars,  that  brightlj  shining 

Through  the  inner  night  of  sorrow. 
Aid  the  spirit  in  divining 

Something  hopeful  for  the  morrow. 

They  are  precious  jewels,  gleaming 

'Mid  the  cares  of  manhood's  brow^ 
Woman's  bosom  more  beseeming 

Than  the  diamond's  costly  glow. 

They  are  wreaths  of  green  entwining 

Hoary  grandsire's  withered  brows — 
Spring  with  autumn  thus  combining — 

Verdure  with  life's  winter  snows. 

They  are  fortune's  richest  treasure — 

Honour's  most  ennobling  fame ; 
Sources  of  a  truer  pleasure, 

Than  what  beareth  pleasure's  name. 

For  their  meed  of  soft  caressing, 

Hardy  labour  toils  with  joy : 
"  Children  are  the  poor  man's  blessing" — 

They  his  heart  and  hands  employ. 

They— our  only  gifts  immortal — 

Live,  when  dies  their  earthly  name  ; 
Though  we  leave  them  at  death's  portal— 

We  our  children  may  reclaim. 


«I  SEE  BEAUTIFUL  OBJECTS." 

The  Christian  Times  says  the  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  a  valued 
correspondent,  and  were  suggested  by  a  scene  at  the  death-bed  of  her  father.  He 
was  observed  all  at  once  to  raise  his  hands  and  clasp  them  together,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  delight  passed  over  his  features.  **  What  do  you  see,  father?^  she  asked. 
**  Ok,  I  see  beautiful  objeetiy^  was  the  reply. 

Father  !  the  pearly  eates  unfold, 
The  sapphire  walls,  the  streets  of  gold. 

Are  DurBting  on  thy  sight ; 
The  angel  bands  come  singing  down, 
•  And  one  has  got  thy  starry  crown. 
And  one  thy  robe  of  white. 

Poising  above  on  silvery  wing, 
They're  waiting  thy  freed  soul  to  bring 

To  its  new  home  above ; 
There,  folded  to  thy  Saviour's  breast, 
How  sweet,  how  full  will  be  thy  rest      ^  GoO^lc 

Beneath  his  eye  of  love.  o 
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I  would  not  hold  thee  longer  here, 
Though  well  I  know  that  many  a  tear 

For  thy  dear  sake  will  flow. 
The  morning  dawns  upon  thy  sight, 
How  long,  how  dark  has  been  the  night ! 

Father  I  dear  Father  I  go  I 
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MEMORANDA  OF  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND 
OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Mint  or  the  United  Statks, 

Philadelphia,  May  20th,  1859. 

My  deab  Sir:  The  inclosed  extract  from  some  family  papers  in  my 
possession,  is  sent  to  you  in  compliance  with  your  recent  request. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state,  that  Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph,  therein 
mentioned,  is  one  of  my  ancestors.  Johb  Snowden,  of  Philadelphia,  mar- 
ried Ruth,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Randolph,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1720. 
Among  other  issue  of  this  marriage  was  my  grandfather,  Isaac  Snowden, 
Sen.,  born  April  14th,  1732,  my  father,  Nathaniel  Randolph  Snowden, 
son  of  Isaac,  born  Jan.  17tb,  1770.  The  Snowdens  I  have  named  were 
all  Presbyterians,  and  I  may  add,  were  all  bom  in  Philadelphia.  John 
was  an  elder  in  the  Market  Street  Church.  I  think  as  early  as  1704,  Isaac, 
an  elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  son  Isaac,  became 
an  elder  also  in  the  same  church.  My  father,  Nathaniel  Randolph,  was  a 
V.D.M.,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  1791. 

I  am,  with  great  regard, 
Yours  truly, 

James  Ross  Snowden. 

Samuel  Agnew,  Esq., 

No.  821  Chestnut  Street 

EXTRACTS   FROM  OLD  RECORDS. 

Extracts  from  Minutes,  placed  here  this  28/A  of  December,  1758,  6y 
Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph,  in  ike  b6th  year  of  his  age. 

Princeton,  first  named  at  the  raising  of  the  first  house,  built  there  by 
James  Leonard,  A.D.  1724.  Whitehead  Leonard,  th^  first  child  born  at 
Princeton,  1725. 

Of  the  College  at  Princeton,  When  it  was  first  reported  that  a  charter 
was  granted  by  Hamilton,  our  Deputy  Governor,  for  a  College  to  be 
erected  somewhere  in  New  Jersey,  and  twelve  Trustees  appointed  ;  I  was 
the  first  man,  that  proposed  to  set  subscriptions  on  foot  for  said  Town. 
Also  I  was  the  first  man  that  drew  a  subscription  for  that  purpose,  also  the 
first  man  that  rode  to  obtain  subscriptions,  also  wrote  twenty  papers  for 
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that  purpose,  and  helped  to  spread  them,  and  did  obtain  about  five  bun- 
dred  pounds,  subscribed  under  said  first  Charter.  Also,  after  a  second 
Charter  was  granted  by  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  for  a  College  in  New 
Jersey,  and  twenty-five  Trustees  appointed,  the  old  subscription  was  all 
dropped.  And  I  wrote  about  fifteen  subscription  papers  more,  helped  to 
spread  said  subscription  papers,  in  which  about  seventeen  hundred  pounds 
were  obtained.  I  also  gave  four  acres  and  a  half  of  land  to  set  the  College 
on,  and  twenty  pounds,  besides  time  and  expenses  for  several  years  to- 
gether, but  whereas  I  did  sign  but  three  acres  of  land  in  the  subscription, 
BO  I  took  a  receipt  of  some  of  the  Trustees,  only  for  the  three  acres  of 
land,  to  answer  the  subscription.  And  although  the  consideration  men- 
tioned in  the  deed  I  gave  the  Trustees  for  said  College  land  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  I  never  did  receive  one  penny  of  it ;  that  was  only 
to  confirm  the  title.  Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph. 

January  25th,  1753,  gave  a  deed  to  the  Trustees  for  four  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  for  the  College. 

July  29th,  1754.  James  Morrow  set  a  man  first  to  begin  to  dig  the 
College  cellar. 

September  17th,  1754.  Then  the  first  comer-stone  of  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege was  laid,  in  the  northwesterly  corner  of  the  cellar,  by  Thomas 

Leonard,  Sen.,  Esq.,  John (the  manuscript  is  here  mutilated),  John 

Horner,  Esq.,  William ,  the  mason  that  built  the  stone  and  brick- 
work of  said  College,  myself,  and  many  others. 

November,  1755.  The  roof  of  said  College  was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  the  carpenter   that  built  the  timber-work  of  said  College,  &c. 

Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph. 

1756.  Aaron  Burr,  President,  preached  the  first  sermon,  and  began  the 
first  school  in  Princeton  College.  Said  Burr  departed  this  life,  Sept.  14th, 
1757. 

An  extract  from  some  family  papers  in  my  possession.  Nathaniel  Fitz 
Bandolph,  herein  mentioned,  was  my  great -great-grand  father.  His 
daughter  Ruth  married  my  great-grandfather,  John  Snowden,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

James  Ross  Snowden. 

May  19th,  18G9 


%xmm  fltib  Critiniam. 


Teb  Grbek  TiSTAKXHT ;  with  a  critically  revised  Text,  a  Digest  of  various  Read- 
ings, Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage,  Prolegomena,  and  a  Cri- 
tical and  Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  students  and  minis- 
ters. By  Hbnbt  ALroRD,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  York,  1869 ;  Harper  and  Brothers. 
hk  four  volumes.     Vol.  I.    8vo.  pp.  935. 

This  elegantly  puhlished  volume  is  among  the  highest  pledges  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  house  of  Harper.     A  large  amount  of  mind,  of  prac- 
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tical  8kill,  and  of  money,  have  been  expended  upon  Alford's  elaborate 
work.  The  community  of  scholars  will  doubtless  appreciate  and  reward 
this  laudable  investment. 

Alford's  work  is,  in  most  respects,  the  work  needed  by  theological  stu- 
dents and  ministers!  It  contains,  within  a  comparatively  small  space,  and 
in  a  scholarly  form,  a  large  amount  of  critical  apparatus.  It  is  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  arranged,  executed  with  professional  ability,  and  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  the  student's  own  resources. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is,  first  to  discuss  various  important  ques- 
tions, connected  with  the  Gospels  at  large,  and  with  each  Gospel  in  parti- 
cular, together  with  other  subjects,  such  as  inspiration,  marginal  and 
various  readings,  the  text  itself,  &o.  These  prolegomena  occupy  one 
hundred  pages.  The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  the  Greek  text,  the 
various  readings  and  references,  and  a  critical  commentary,  in  three 
nearly  equal  parts  on  the  page.  We  repeat  it,  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
book  to  cultivate  scholarship.  A  mere  English  commentary  cannot  do 
the  service  of  Alford's  volumes.  Hence,  we  anticipate  great  advantage  to 
the  Churches  in  the  publication.  Alford  is  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
of  evangelical  spirit,  and  of  moderate  Calvinistic  tendencies.  His  views 
of  Church  government,  which  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  the  American  edition,  are,  of  course,  of  the  Episcopal  order. 
In  England,  the  work,  as  published,  extends  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 
The  American  edition  is  printed  from  the  third  English  edition,  and  will 
comprise,  when  finished,  four  large  volumes,  of  the  sise  of  Dr.  Sprague's 
Annals,  or  Dr.  Breckinridge's  Theology. 

So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  Commentary^  we  have  been  pleased 
with  its  frank,  outspoken  utterance,  its  condensation,  its  originality  of 
suggestion,  its  learning,  its  elevation  of  thought,  and  generally  successfol 
exposition. 

Having  spoken  thus  much  in  praise  of  the  work,  we  feel  bound  to  add 
that  there  are  some  things  which  create  in  our  minds  more  or  less  dis- 
trust. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Alford's  views  of  inspiration  savour  of  ration- 
alism ;  or  at  least,  come  short  of  the  rigid  evangelical  standard.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
misunderstand  him,  admits  that  the  sacred  writers  have  committed  some 
errors.  For  example,  he  says,  '^  In  the  last  apology  of  Stephen,  which 
he  spake,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Divine  infiuence  beam- 
ing on  his  countenance,  we  have  at  least  two  demonstrable  historical  in- 
accuracies. And  the  occurrence  of  similar  ones  in  the  Gospels  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  inspiration  or  the  veracity  of  the  Evangelists."  p. 
19. 

2.  Mr.  Alford  maintained,  in  his  first  edition,  that  the  Gospel  by  Mat- 
thew was  originally  written  in  Hebrew ;  but,  '<  having  since  studied  the 
text  very  closely,"  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

3.  The  Greek  text  is  a  new  and  revised  one,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the 
best  offered  to  the  public.  Here  again  Mr.  Alford  has  wavered  a  good 
deal.  He  says  that  the  text  of  the  second  edition  "  differs  considerably 
from  that  in  the  first  edition."  And  by  way  of  magnifying,  perhaps,  his 
own  critical  labours,  he  says  that  <<  the  critical  authority  of  the  received 
text  is  very  feeble."  p.  78.  We  doubt,  however,  the  wisdom  of  emendation 
on  private  authority,  and  of  the  proposal,  by  any  one  man,  of  ^,new  text 
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for  '<  theological  students  and  ministers"  except  in  the  form  of  notes. 
Mr.  Alford  nas  changed  too  often  already  to  inspire  the  requisite  confi- 
dence in  his  numerous  alterations. 

4.  Mr.  Alford  not  only  proposes  numerous  verbal  alterations  in  the 
text,  but  he  rejects  from  it  altogether  the  whole  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Mark,  from  the  ninth  yerse.  He  accordingly  prints  this  portion  in  small 
letters,  and  supposes  that  it  was  added  by  another  hand,  '<  the  last  leaf  of 
the  origiDal  Gospel  having  probably  been  torn  away !''  p.  893.  The 
ground  of  the  supposition  that  these  verses  do  not  properly  belong  to 
Mark,  is  certain  forms  of  expression  which  are  unusuaJ  in  Mark.  Dr.  J, 
Addison  Alexander,  in  his  late  Commentary,  thus  alludes  to  this  critical 
whim  :  <'  The  external  evidence  relied  upon  is  the  omission  of  the  passage 
in  the  Yatioan  manuscript,  and  some  indications  of  doubt  as  to  its  genu- 
ineoessin  several  other  ancient  critical  authorities.  In  support  of  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  thus  reached,  Oerman  ingenuity  has  not  failed  to  deteot 
internal  indications  of  a  different  writer,  such  as  the  absence  of  Mark's 
favourite  expressions,  and  the  use  of  several  not  found  elsewhere  m  his 
Gospel.  The  futility  of  such  a  process,  when  applied  to  a  dozen  sen- 
tences, if  not  self-evident,  may  easily  be  made  plain  by  applying  it  to  an 
equal  part  of  any  other  book,  and  observing  how  triumphantly  the  same 
thing  may  be  proved  in  any  case  whatever.  The  folly  of  supposing  that 
the  Gospel  ended  with  the  word  for  (i^opdwro  jdpy  v.  8),  has  led  to  the 
more  complex  hypothesis  of  a  genuine  conclusion  now  lost,  and  replaced 
by  that  before  us,  which  some  ascribe  to  Mark  himself,  but  at  a  later  date. 
Bat  to  most  minds  this  assumption  will  seem  far  less  easy  to  believe,  than 
the  simple  supposition,  that  the  actual  conclusion  is  the  one  originally 
written,  not  only  in  direct  continuation  of  what  ffoes  before,  but  in  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  which  runs  through  the  whole  chapter,  and  has  been  al- 
ready stated  in  the  introduction  to  it." 

5.  Another  passage,  which  Mr.  Alford  rejects  as  spurious,  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  John  7  : 1-11.  His  reasons  appear 
to  us  of  a  rationalistic  nature.  Stier  confutes  him.  The  manuscripts 
have,  indeed,  various  readings ;  but  Alford  rejects  them  all,  apparently 
on  internal  evidence.  The  German  rationalists  make  no  hesitation  in 
deciding,  on  critical  grounds,  what  belongs  to  the  Bible  and  what  does 
not. 

6.  Still  another  passage,  about  which  Mr.  Alford  entertains  peculiar 
views,  is  the  last  chapter  of  John,  which  he  regards  as  an  appendix,  added 
by  the  Apostle  "  in  a  later  style,  probably  in  the  decline  of  life."  835. 
Now,  all  this  critical  pretension  in  altering  the  text  on  supposed  internal 
evidence  and  in  determining,  from  mere  style,  the  time  when  certain  parts 
were  written,  greatly  lowers  our  respect  for  the  critic's  critical  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  in  condemnation  of  certain  parts  of  the 
volume,  the  object  of  which  is  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard,  we  cordially 
welcome  the  publication,  and  recommend  it,  as  one  eminently  fitted  to 

Cmote  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     Its  faults  are  upon  the  sur- 
) ;  its  learning,  although  not.infallible,  is  varied  and  edifying. 

DiscouasB  ON  XHi  Dkath  ov  Rev.  H.  V.  D.  Johns,  B.I).    ^^  the  Rev.  Jossph  T. 
Smith,  D.D.,  Baltimore. 

Br.  Smith's  Discourse  is  a  worthy  and  able  tribute  to  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived.  ^ 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

OLD  AND   NEW   SCHOOL.      (1859.) 

OldSeiiool.    New  ScbooL 

Synods  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly,  .  33                 23 

Presbyteries, 166                108 

Licentiates, 297                134 

Candidates  for  the  Ministry, 493                370 

Ministers, 2,577             1,545 

Churches, 3,487             1,542 

Licensures, 132 

Ordinations, 91 

Installations, 189 

Pastoral  relations  dissolved, 134 

Churches  organized, 118 

Ministers  received  from  other  denominations,  .         .  42 

Ministers  dismissed  to  other  denominations,    .        .  6 

Churches  received  from  other  denominations, .        .  23 

Chnrches  dismissed  to  other  denominations,    .        .  2 

Ministers  deceased, 31                 14 

Churches  dissolved, 15 

Members  added  on  examination,     ....  23,945           10,705 

Members  added  on  certificate,         ....  10,879             4,832 

Total  number  of  communicants  reported,        .        .  279,630         137,990 

Adults  baptized, 6,672             3,500 

Infants  baptized, 16,194            4,308 

Amount  contributed  for  Congregational  purposes,   .  $2,070,479 
Amount  contributed  for  Boards,     ....       542,695      $226,574 
Amount  contributed  for  Miscellaneous  purposes,     .       221,973 
Whole  amount  contributed  in  1859,        .        .        .  $2,835,147 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

We  are  happy  to  annouDce  to  the  Church  that  the  four  professors, 
elected  last  year  by  the  General  Assembly,  have  signified  their  ac<septance 
of  the  chairs  to  which  they  were  chosen  by  that  body  ;  and  the  seminary 
will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1859. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  enabled  to  say  to  all  young  men,  who 
desire  the  advantages  of  this  seminary,  that,  through  the  liberality  of  a 
gentleman  of  Chicago,  we  have  secured  a  large  building,  containing  about 
forty  rooms,  fitted  up  in  good  style  for  a  boarding-house,  where  the 
students  will  find  pleasant  rooms,  ready  furnished,  and  free  of  expense. 
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Arrangements  will  be  made  to  afford  them  boarding  as  low  as  at  any 
other  seminary. 

In  this  great  city,  where  there  is  much  wickedness,  students,  while 
preparing  for  the  more  enlarged  labours  of  life,  will  find  an  ample  field 
of  usefulness  in  Sabbath-schools,  prayer  meetings,  &c.,  in  connection  with 
the  practical  field  labours  of  the  professors,  all  of  whom  have  been  highly 
useful  pastors,  and  expect  to  labour  here  as  '^  pastors  and  evangelists,''  as 
well  as  "  teachers"  in  the  seminary. 

Young  men  will  not  only  find  a  great  field  of  usefulness  to  others,  but 
many  opportunities  of  assisting  themselves  during  the  long  vacations,  as 
teachers,  colporteurs,  &o.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication  said 
here,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  they  wanted  many  such  labourers  in  this  vast 
field,  during  the  vacations,  but  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  sending 
them  from  a  distance  for  so  short  a  time.  He  hopes  to  get  them  from 
this  seminary,  which  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  field. 

God  has  most  wonderfully  manifested  his  favour  towards  this  enterprise 
(1)  in  appointing  four  good  and  great  men  for  professors ;  (2)  in  putting 
it  into  the  heart  of  one  man  to  give  so  liberally  towards  the  endowment, 
aad  of  another  to  give  a  commodious  and  well-furnished  house  for  the  use 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  others  to  give  munificently  of  their  lands  for  a 
Bite,  and,  above  all,  in  turning  the  hearts  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
people  towards  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Church. 

Any  inqoiries  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by 

F.   N.   EWTNG, 
Chairman  of  Ex.  Com.,  Chicago. 


%n   J&mmam. 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

James  W^  Alexander  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  devoted  and 
saintly  Christian ;  the  evangelical  and  large-hearted  theologian ;  the  erudite  and 
accomplished  scholar }  the  sympathizing  and  vigilant  pastor;  the  fervid  and 
simple  preacher ;  the  varied  and  useful  writer ;  the  courteous  and  dignified  gen- 
tleman— what  combinations  in  him  were  found  which  exist  in  few  survivors  I 
The  Church  should  praise  the  Lord  for  the  gifl  of  such  a  man.  He  was  a  bum- 
iag  and  a  shining  light.  His  example  was  precious.  His  'iufltience  was  wide- 
spread and  commanding.  His  works  do  follow  him.  He  has  entered  his  rest. 
"The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

We  copy  from  the  "  Central  Preshyierian^^  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
last  hours  of  this  beloved  servant  of  Christ,  and  from  "  The  Presbyterian-^  an 
account  of  the  funeral  solemnities : — 

*'  A  letter  from  the  Red  Sweet  Springs  brings  us  the  sad  and  startling  intelli-^ 
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gence  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished  and  beloved  man.  He  died  at  that 
place  on  last  Sabbath,  July  Slst,  at  five  oVlock  in  the  morning.  His  health 
has  been  delicate  for  years,  but  although  more  so  recently,  so  that  his  congrega- 
tion urged  a  suspension  of  his  pastoral  duties  for  a  season,  no  general  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained  of  this  sad  issue.  He  came  to  Virginia  under  the  care  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Cabell,  of  the  University,  and,  after  spending  a  few  weeks 
at  his  house,  went  with  him  to  the  Springs.  An  acute  dysentery,  which  com- 
menced on  the  journey,  passed  there  into  an  uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  which  in  a 
few  days  exhausted  his  vitality,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

'^  The  nature  of  his  disease  and  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  use  of  opiates, 
as  well  as  his  own  characteristic  modesty,  prevented  him  from  much  allusion  to 
bis  personal  feelings  in  the  near  approach  of  death.  After  the  event  became 
obviously  inevitable,  much  of  his  time  and  strength  were  spent  in  sending  mes- 
sages of  farewell  and  comfort  to  his  beloved  congregation,  and  the  absent  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  on  whom  he  knew  the  blow  would  fall  with  such  crushing 
weight.  After  doing  this,  although  very  much  exhausted,  he  seemed  to  arouse 
his  powers  to  a  further  effort,  and  added :  '  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing much  on  the  subject  of  my  own  spiritual  states  of  feeling.  With  respect  to 
my  subjective  religion,  I  have  often  disappointed  people  who  look  for  manifesta- 
tions of  a  certain  kind.  But  I  have  often  made  known  to  my  dear  wife  the 
grounds  of  my  hope.'  On  a  suggestion  that  he  was  exhausting  himself  and 
needed  rest,  he  said :  *  Let  me  add  one  word  more  respecting  the  solemn  event  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention.  If  the  curtain  should  drop  at  this  moment, 
and  I  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my  Maker,  what  would  be  my  feelings  7 
They  would  be  these :  First,  I  would  prostrate  myself  in  the  dust  in  an  unuttera- 
ble sense  of  my  nothingness  and  guilt.  Secondly,  I  would  look  up  to  my  Redeemer 
with  an  inexpressible  assurance  of  faith  and  love.  There  is  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture which  best  expresses  ray  present  feeling,  and  it  is  this :  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed — some  persons  put  in  a  preposition  and  say,  I  know  in  whom  I 
have  believed.  This  is  not  correct;  Christ  himself  is  the  object  of  the  Apostle's 
faith.  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say.'  Almost  immediately  he  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  after  awaking  from  which, 
he  was  able  to  say  but  little  until  he  peacefully  fell  asleep. 

"  Thus  has  passed  away  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Am^can  pulpit 
Inheriting  much  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  his  venerable  father, 
he  added  to  it  a  most  thorough  culture,  and  a  most  profound  and  elegant  scholar- 
ship. His  writings,  especially  his  admirable  book  on  Consolation,  will  live  among 
the  theological  treasures  of  our  language.  But  we  have  not  room,  so  near  to  our 
going  to  press,  to  give  such  a  tribute  to  his  piety,  talents,  and  worth,  as  they 
richly  deserve.     This  will  be  done  more  fully  by  other  hands. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  that  although 
he  died  at  a  public  watering-place,  he  had  every  attention  and  comfort  that  he 
could  have  had  at  home.  He  had  the  finest  professional  ability,  combined  with 
the  most  devoted  affection,  in  his  distinguished  medical  attendant.  The  excel- 
lent and  liberal  proprietor  of  the  Springs,  Mr.  Bias,  spared  no  trouble  or  expense 
to  gratify  every  wish  of  Dr.  A.  and  his  &mily,  during  his  illness,  and  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  record  so  rare  and  beautiful  an  example  of  Christian  kindness, 
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as  we  andentand  was  exhibited  by  this  worthy  gentleman.    He  will  not  lose  a 
diaciple's  reward." 

The  following  account  of  the  funeral  services  is  from  "  The  Pre^yterian  :^* — 
"The  funeral  services  of  the  deeply  lamented  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander 
were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  Wednes- 
day, 3d  inst.  Brief  as  had  been  the  notice,  the  church  was  filled,  and  had  it  not 
been  the  period  of  vacation  in  both  the  Literary  Institutions,  the  edifice  would 
have  fallen  far  short  of  containing  the  multitude  who  would  have  felt  it  their  pri- 
vilege to  be  present  on  this  sorrowful  occasion.  The  ruling  elders  of  the  Pres- 
bjterian  Church  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  of  which  Dr.  Alexander  was  pas- 
tor, and  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  members,  gathered  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
sammer  to  weep  at  the  grave  of  him  from  whose  lips  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  the  word  of  life.  But  so  unexpected  was  the  decease,  that  many  of 
the  most  intimate  and  life-long  friends  of  the  beloved  dead  could  not  be  sum- 
moned ;  and,  perhaps,  had  not  received  the  sad  intelligence,  until  he  had  been 
laid  in  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 

"  In  the  pulpit  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hodge ;  Magie,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey ; 
Thompson,  of  New  York  ]  and  Professor  Hope,  of  the  College ;  whilst  in  the 
front  pew  were  the  five  remaining  brothers — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander  j 
the  Hon.  William  C.  Alexander;  Archibald  Alexander,  M.  D.;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
G.  Alexander,  and  Henry  M.  Alexander,  Esq.  The  services  were  commenced 
with  the  hymn, 

'  Hmt  what  tli«  toIm  ftom  Heaven  prodaiat.' 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  then  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  was  followed 
by  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magie.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge, 
whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  sorrow,  and  whose  words  were  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  this  eminent  man  of  God  on  the  death  of  one  he  so  much 
honored  and  so  dearly  loved.  The  text  was  Matthew  25 :  34 :  '  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.'    After  an  historical  sketch  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Hodge  said : — 

" '  Early  last  Sabbath  morning,  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  began  to  shed 
their  first  beams  upon  the  earth,  he  heard  his  Saviour  say:  **  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

'^ '  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  place  made  vacant  by  his  decease  can 
ever  be  filled  again  in  the  manner  in  which  it  previously  was.  Dr.  Alexander 
united  gifts  and  graces  rarely  combined  in  one  man.  He  had  a  great  memory, 
poweriul  intellect  and  application,  these  gifts  being  greatly  cultivated.  Probably, 
no  one  in  the  Church  was  a  better  scholar^— understanding  the  French,  Spanish, 
.  Italian,  and  German,  not  only  as  languages,  but  as  vehicles  for  conveying  know- 
ledge. His  style  was  brilliant,  resembling  Macanlay  in  some  respects — ^many  of 
his  prodactions  being  like  strings  of  pearls,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  yet  bound 
together  by  an  invisible  thread.  He  once  said  the  only  trouble  he  had  in  writing 
was  turning  the  leaves.  GoQqIc 

"  ^  The  Princeton  Bwiew  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  or  W  aol^  arucies. 
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He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  of  a  religions  character.  As  a  theolo- 
gian, he  was  erudite ;  and  as  theology  and  philosophy  are  intimately  connected, 
he  was  well  versed  in  each.  These  were  some  of  his  gifts,  but  the  greatest  to 
be  marked  was  the  man,  the  Christian,  an  Israelite  in  whom  there  was  no  guile. 
Free  from  hypocrisy  and  malice,  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  saying  an  unkind  thing; 
but  things  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  No  one  can  think  of  him  without 
being  better. 

" '  Being  brought  early  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  he  was  full  of  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  pulpit  was  his  favorite  place,  where  he  reproduced 
scriptural  pictures  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  bring  them  to  life  again — where 
vivacity  of  thought  and  fertility  of  illustration  characterized  him.  He  endea- 
vored to  lead  men  away  from  themselves,  and  direct  them  to  Christ.  The  great 
charm  of  his  preaching  was  his  power  over  the  religious  affections — reverence, 
joy,  contrition,  and  gratitude,  which  he  could  call  up  at  pleasure.  Prayers  which 
he  offered  were  real  acts  of  thanksgiving  and  supplication.  Dr.  Alexanders 
preeminence  was  not  owing  to  any  one  faculty,  but  to  a  combination  of  parts, 
and  this  led  so  many  to  sit  under  his  preaching  from  year  to  year  with  so  much 
interest. 

^' '  Frequent  family  affliction  and  nervous  suffering  made  him  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  when  he  entered  heaven  it  may  be  said.  This  is 
one  that  has  come  out  of  tribulation.  But  we  must  not  consider  selfishly  our 
own  loss.  Through  a  long  life  of  usefulness  he  was  the  admiration  of  thousands 
here,  and  now  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness.  Who  would 
not  rather  have  been  and  now  be  in  his  place  than  that  of  the  greatest  warrior 
or  statesman  that  ever  lived  ?  The  great  lesson  taught  us  here,  is  that  Christ  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last,  who  has 
redeemed  us  by  his  precious  blood.' " 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  entire  this  touching  and  appropriate 
discourse.    At  the  conclusion  the  congregation  joined  in  singing  the  hymn, 

"OftyrthedMithoftiiOBe 
Who  ilttmbftr  in  th«  LotdI» 

afler  which  the  mournful  procession  moved  to  the  burial-ground,  and  the  che- 
rished remains  were  laid  in  that  dust  where  were  already  sleeping  so  many  of 
the  illustrious  dead — Presidents  Burr,  Edwards,  Finley,  Davies,  Witherspoon, 
Green,  and  Carnahan,  and  the  venerated  Drs.  Archibald  Alexander  and  Miller. 
A  memorable  day  was  this  in  the  necrology  of  Princeton.  Deep  was  the  grief 
of  that  mourning  group  as  they  realized  that  on  earth  they  were  to  see  that  face 
no  more. 
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OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

If  we  would  make  a  right  and  profitable  use  of  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath, it  is  manifestly  needful  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  claims  to  be  regarded  as  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment and  perpetuallv  sacred.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  shall  at- 
tempt the  defence  of  three  propositions,  viz. : — 

I.  The  Sabbath  is  older  than  the  ceremonial  system  of  Moses, 
having  been  instituted  by  God  himself  upon  the  completion  of  his 
work  of  Creation. 

II.  The  obligation  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  did  not  cease  with 
the  passing  away  of  the  Levitical  types  and  shadows,  but  still  con- 
tinues and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time. 

Ul.  The  Christian  Church  has  ample  warrant  and  authority  for 
observing  the  first  day  of  the  week,  rather  than  the  seventh,  as 
the  weekly  Sabbath. 

L  In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  I  offer  the  following  argu- 
ments : — 

1.  The  language  of  Genesis,  2:  2,  3:  ^^And  on  the  seventh 
day,  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made.''  I  am 
aware  that  some  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  argument  founded 
upon  this  passage  by  assuming  that  Moses  recorded  it  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  design  of  giving  the  sanction 
of  divine  example,  as  it  were,  to  the  fourth  commandment.  God 
did  not,  they  assert,  sanctify  the  Sabbath  at  the  creation ;  but, 
many  ages  afterwards,  when  Sabbatic  observances  were  instituted 
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at  Mount  Sinai,  he  referred  to  his  procedure  at  the  i^reation  as  a 
reason  for  setting  apart  the  seventh  day.  Such  an  assumption 
will  not  bear  a  candid  examination.  It  is  not  even  plausible.  It 
supposes,  not  only  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  but  also  in  the 
face  of  strong  probabilities,  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  was  not 
written  until  after  the  giving  of  the  law.  It  treats  the  writings  of 
Moses  as  a  jumble  of  facts,  precepts,  and  doctrines,  heaped  to- 
gether without  regard  either  to  the  order  of  nature  or  the  order  of 
time ;  and  thus  virtually  denies  to  him  not  merely  inspiration  but 
even  ordinary  literary  ability.  It  accuses  him,  moreover,  of  so  con- 
structing his  history  as  inevitably  to  mislead  and  deceive  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  his  readers.  For  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  vast 
majority  of  intelligent  men,  who  have  no  preconceived  theory  to 
maintain,  must  necessarily  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  verses  under 
oemsideration,  convinced  that  the  Sabbath  is  as  old  as  the  human 
race  itself.  And  further,  in  the  aesumption  of  what  we  are  speak- 
ing, lurks  a  principle  of  criticism,  which,  if  generally  applied, 
would  destroy  our  faith  in  the  credibility  of  all  history  whatever, 
by  making  it  mean  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  whim  or 
the  prejudice  of  each  several  interpreter. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  passage  from  Genesis  leads  us,  is 
corroborated  by  other  Scriptures.  We  find,  for  example,  this  rea- 
son annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment:  "For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  hallowed  it."  "  Here,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  God, 
repeating  the  very  words  of  the  narrative,  declares  that  he  had 
already  blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  at  some  time  preced- 
ing that  at  which  the  command  was  promulgated."  In  Exodus  81: 
17,  after  a  repetition  of  the  commandment,  we  read :  "  For  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he 
rested  and  was  refreshed."  Now  if  the  fact  that  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,  was  sufficient  reason  for  enjoining  upon  the  Israelites 
the  making  a  religious  use  of  that  day,  it  was  no  less  a  reason  why 
those  who  lived  before  the  Mosaic  legislation  should  likewise  have 
kept  that  day  holy. 

2.  Another  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  command  to  observe  it  has  a  place  among 
the  ten  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  The  other  nine,  confessedly, 
were  binding  upon  men  from  the  creation  ;  therefore  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  escape  the  inference  that  this  also  was  binding. 

3.  The  Bible  both  intimates  and  expressly  teaches  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  observed  before  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai.  *  The 
Fourth  Commandment  begins  with  the  word  "Remember,"  as 
though  abuut  to  add  a  more  perfect  and  formal  sanction  to  some* 
thing  already  well  known.  Still  more  decisive  is  the  incident  re- 
lated in  Exodus  16 :  22-80.  It  occurred,  you  will  notice,  ere  the 
Israelites  beheld  the  splendours  of  the  burning  mountain,  whence 
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Jebovtth  ismied  Ub  commsnds:  ^^And  it  cane  to  psss  that'  on  the 
sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread;  and  all  the  rulers 
of  the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses,  and  he  eaid  unto  them. 
This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  nid,  ToHBorrow  is  the  resi  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day^ 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  aeethe,  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay 
up  for  you  to  be  kept  until  the  morning  .  •  •  Six  days  ye* 
shall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it, 
there  ahall  be  none*"  The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  was  in 
full  force  prior  to  the  commenceiment  of  the  Levitioal  institutions. 

4.  The  division  of  time  into  weeks  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  six  days  of  creation  aud  the  seventh  day  of  divine  rest ;  in 
other  words,  it  points  us  to  a  primitive  &ibbath.  It  was  a.  measure 
of  time  familiar  to  Noab,  as  we  read  in  the  history  of  the  flood,* 
and  was  transmitted  by  him  to  hie  p(»terity.  See  Genesis  7:4; 
7:  10;  8: 10;  8:12.  *^In  this  way  it  has  happened,''  says  an 
emioent  author,  ^^  that  some  traces  of  the  ancient  week  are  to  be  found 
ia  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Nations  the  most  distant  from  each 
other,  and  of  every  character,  hav«  united  in  giving  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  account :  either  by  retaining  in  their  com- 
mon reckoning  of  time  the  regular  division  of  seven  days,  or  at 
least  by  showing  such  regard  to  that  definite  period  as  can  in  no 
other  way  be  accounted  for,  it  it  were  not  received  by  tradition 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Not  only  has  this  been  the  case  in  all  the 
cottBtries  of  the  East,  but  among  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Borope  also;  and  this  long  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  as  is  evident  from  the  names  of  the  days  found  in  use 
among  them,  which  were  all  of  idolatrous  origin.  This  testimony 
ifl  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  very  general  idea  of  some  pe* 
miliar  sacredbess  belonging  to  the  seventh  day,  which  has  existed 
in  every  age.  The  week,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  natural 
period  of  time,  like  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  which  are  all  sug* 
giested  by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  so  naturally 
come  into  use  among  every  people.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  days  should  be  counted  by  sevens  rather  than 
hy  eights,  tens,  or  any  other  number.  The  division,  therefore, 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  arbitrary  appointment.  To  imagine 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  united  in  forming  the  same  arbi- 
trary appointment  by  mere  chance,  would  be  ridicalous.  Nothing 
bat  the  authority  of  the  original  appointment,  made  by  God  him- 
self, can  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  fact." 

IL  Our  second  proposition  asserts  the  duty  of  men  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  until  the  end  of  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  con- 
siderations, which  go  to  establish  the  previous  proposition,  avail  for 
this  also.  For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  first 
instituted  by  Moses,  but  in  the  very  beginning  of  time,  it  must 
Beeds  be  admitted  that  the  duty  of  keeping  it  holy  did  not  cease 
when  the  morning  starlight  of  Judaism  passed  into  the  rising  day 
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of  Chratianity.    There  are,  however,  Bome  adctttional  oonBider- 

ations  to  be  notioed. 

1.  The  presence,  in  the  moral  law,  of  the  injnnotion  to  observe 
the  Sabbath,  is  evidence  that  it  was  designed  to  be  perpetually 
obligatory.  A  moral  precept  is  one  that  rests  nitimatelynpon  the 
nature  of  Ood  and  his  necessary  relations  to  hie  creatures,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  abrogated.  A  positive  or  ceremomal  precept, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  arbitrary  enactment,  designed  to  answer 
some  specific  end,  and  having  no  binding  force  after  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  ten  commandments,  we  shall 
find  that  they  all  belong  to  the  class  of  moral  laws.  The  fourth 
commandment  is  no  exception.  The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  it  is, 
that  to  the  Almighty  belongs  a  perfect  control  over  us,  his  crea- 
tures, and  that  he  can  justly  require  such  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  as  may  please  him.  He  asserts,  specifically,  his  sovereignty 
over  our  time,  and  demands  for  our  welfare,  and  as  a  token  of 
assent  to  his  claim,  the  consecration  to  him  of  the  seventh  part. 
Obviously,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  intended  the  Sabbath  ob- 
servance to  be  local,  national,  or  temporary. 

2.  The  language  of  Christ — "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man** 
— may  be  urged  in  support  of  our  position.  In  this  brief  but 
weighty  utterance  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  is  con- 
densed the  whole  doctrine  as  to  the  obligation  of  keeping  holy  the 
Sabbath.  He  mentioned,  and  in  mentioning  sanctioned  the  institu- 
tion, and  disclosed  its  design.  It  was  made  for  man,  on  bis  aocount, 
to  promote  his  highest  welfare — ^for  mankind,  and  not  for  any  one 
race — for  all  men,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages. 

3.  The  Apostles,  even  before  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  were 
wont  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  a  particular  day  of  the  seven.  In 
this  practice  they  were  followed  by  the  primitive  Christians.  This 
fact  yields  abundant  proof  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not 
abrogated  by  the  Founder  of  the  new  Dispensation. 

III.  Our  third  general  proposition  justifies  the  Christian  Church 
in  transferring  the  honours  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  to  the  first. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  no  part  of  time  is  intrinsically  more  holy 
than  another.  That  day  is  holy  which  Qod,  by  commandment^ 
sets  apart  as  such.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  prevent  the  Almighty,  should  he  see  fit,  from  transfer- 
ring the  idea  of  sanctity  from  one  day  to  another.  Of  course,  no 
man  could  venture  to  do  this ;  but  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
may. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  position  which  I  have  been  defending 
is  seemingly  endangered  by  the  warning  addressed  by  Paul  to  the 
Colossians:  '^Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body  is 
•)i  Christ.''  (Col.  2  :  16,  17.)    With  reference  to  this  passage,  it 
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zieed  only  be  remarked^  that  it  very  clearly  speaks  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  aud  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  keeping  it  by  types  and  cere- 
moniee.  Now,  since  the  Colossian  Christians  observed  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  it  was,  of  course,  needless  to 
keep  the  seventh  also;  and  it  was  worse  thau  needless,  it  was 
wrong,  to  put  fetters  upon  the  liberty  to  which,  as  Christians,  they 
were  entitled,  and  busy  themselves  with  rites  which  had  now  lost 
all  their  meaning  and  usefulness.  The  words  of  Paul,  therefore, 
breathe  no  hostility  whatever  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  but  he 
would  not  have  his  brethren  forced  to  add  to  this  the  Jewish  obser- 
vance of  the  seventh  day. 

2.  It  must  then  be  admitted,  that  should  any  reason  exist  for 
the  making  of  such  a  change,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  made 
by  Divine  authority.  Now,  while  the  Sabbath  has  its  secular  uses 
as  a  time  of  rest  from  care  and  fatigue,  its  chief  design,  as  we 
gather  from  the  language  of  its  institution,  was  to  promote  man's 
spiritual  well-being,  by  giving  him  opportunity  for  such  an  admir- 
ing contemplation  of  the  Divine  power  and  goodness  displayed  in 
creation,  as  will  excite  emotions  of  reverence  and  love>  and  arouse 
ardent  desires  of  communion  with  God.  But  let  it  be  supposed  that 
a  more  glorious  and  affecting  exhibition  of  the  Divine  perfections  is 
made  than  that  beheld  in  the  material  world,  would  it  not  be  natural 
to  believe — nay,  could  we  believe  otherwise,  than  that  our  thoughts 
would  be  directed  to  this  impressive  view  of  the  Divine  character, 
and  that  a  day  in  some  manner  connected  with  it,  would  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  ?  We  are  supposing  what  is  actually  the 
case.  Redemption  far  surpasses  Creation  in  its  manifestations  of 
the  grace  and  the  glory  of  God. 

So  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  sin,  we  find  little  comfort  or  pro- 
fit in  admiring  the  one ;  while  the  other  addresses  itself  at  once 
to  our  degraded  condition,  and  bids  us  rise  to  the  honours  and  joys 
of  everlasting  life.  Is  there  not,  then,  every  possible  consideration 
in  favour  of  our  keeping  holy  the  day  on  which  the  great  scheme 
of  redeeming  mercy  was  consummated — the  day  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  ?  There  was  hardly  need  of  a  special  command  for 
this.  Nay,  so  natural  does  the  change  of  days  appear,  that  if 
God  had  not  designed  to  make  it,  we  should  look  for  express  infor- 
mation to  this  eifect — we  should  look  for  an  explicit  Divine  utter- 
ance, forbidding  the  Christian  Church  to  obey  the  impulses  of  its 
grateful  joy  and  love.  A  few  moments'  reflection  upon  this  aspect 
of  the  case  must  convince  anyone  that  the  probability  of  the  change 
in  question,  is  so  overwhelming  as  hardly  to  need  the  support  of 
direct  proof. 

8.  Such  proof,  however,  we  have  in  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  inspired  Apostles,  which  is  equally  authoritative  with 
their  written  commands.  Twice  did  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, meet  his  assembled  Apostles  on  the  first  day  of  the  week* 
On  the  first  day  of  the  week  the  Holy  Ghost  descended.    And  on 
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this  day  the  churches  held  stated  reKgtous  meetings.  See  1  Cor. 
16  :  2.  See  also  Acts  20 :  7.  The  phrase  oocarrin^  in  Revelation 
1:10,  ^  The  Lord*%  Bay^'  affords  another  clear  intimation  that 
this  day  was  regarded  as  sacred.  That  thei  Apostle  meaat  by  this 
the  day  on  irhich  our  Lord  arose  is  erident,  both  from  the  word 
which  he  employs^  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  earHest  Chris- 
tian writers.  ''Let  us  no  more,"  exclaims  one  of  these,  ''keep 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day,  on  which  oar 
Life  arose."  ''  On  the  day  called  Sunday,"  says  another,  ''  is  an 
assembly  of  all  who  live  in  city  or  country,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  are  read."  Heathen  testimony  might  be 
adduced  to  the  same  eBfect* 

4.  The  blessings  which  God  has  lavished  upon  the  observance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time,  show  that  the  change  was 
ordened  and  approved  by  him.  It  were  a  grievous  sin  to  effect 
such  an  alteration  without  his  permissioiH— a  sin  which  he  would 
not  suffer  to  go  unpunished.  Therefore,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
enlargement  of  his  Church,  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of  his 
people,  and  the  multitudes  of  conversions  which  have  resulted 
directly  from  the  services  of  this  day,  we  cannot  doubt  that  by 
Divine  ordinance,  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  to  be  kept  holy  as 
the  Christian  Sabbath  until  the  end  of  time. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  prove,  firstly,  the  antiquity  of  the 
Sabbath — from  its  institution  by  the  Almighty  at  the  creation; 
from  the  fact  that  its  observance  is  commanded  in  the  Moral  Law, 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  has  been  binding  on  man  since 
his  earliest  existence ;  from  the  express  assertion  of  Scripture  that 
the  Sabbath  was  observed  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  and 
from  the  common  and  ancient  division  of  time  into  weeks. 

I  have  endeavoured,  secondly,  to  prove  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Sabbath — ^from  the  moral  law  which  enjoins  the  neoessity  of  it, 
and  which,  as  to  its  essential  meaning,  can  never  lose  its  force ; 
from  the  language  of  our  Lord,  revealing  the  design  of  the  insti* 
tution,  "  The  Sabbath  wa$  mad4  for  f/itfn,"  which  obviously  car* 
ries  the  idea  both  of  antiquity  and  perpetuity ;  and  from  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  who  enjoyed  the  Saviour's 
instructions,  and  who  no  less  than  the  Jews,  devoted  one  day  in 
the  seven  to  religious  uses. 

I  have  endeavoured,  thirdly  to  show  that  the  church  of  Christ 
has  ample  authority  to  sanctify  the  first  instead  of  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  from  the  antecedent  probability  that  should  any  event 
occur  in  the  Divine  government  transcending  the  material  creation 
in  importance  and  grandeur,  a  sovereign  God,  at  liberty  to  choose 
^hat  day  he  will  for  his  own,  would  adopt  that  which  might  appro- 
priately serve  as  a  memorial  throughout  all  generations  of  that 
event, — ^a  probability  the  conditions  of  which  are  all  fulfilled  in  the 
marvelloQs  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  especially  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Hitn  who  died  to  save  a  fallen  rmoe ;  from  .the  prat^ioB  of 
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tbe  Apostolic  Ohnrofa,  saacdoned  on  two  ocoaaioDS  by  the  presence 
of  Christ  himself,  in  keeping  holy  the  first  day  of  the  week  after 
his  resorrectioD,  as  henceforth  the  Lord's  Day;  and  from  the 
signal  blessingSy  plain  testimonies  of  Divine  approval,  which  have 
always  accompanied  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
holy  time« 

These  positions  might  all  be  greatly  strengthened  by  an  exhibi-^ 
tion  of  the  usefulness  of  Sabbath  observance  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  Into 
this  discussion,  however^  I  cannot  enter  at  present. 

I  will  close  with  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  inferences  that 
may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  truths  established. 

1.  No  man  renders  to  God  the  obedience  which  He  requires  who 
does  not  honour  the  Sabbath.  And  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  who 
does  not  remember  Christ  as  he  hath  desired  and  appointed.  The 
duty  of  a  Christian  government,  then,  is  plain.  It  is  to  protect  its 
subjects  in  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  right  to  comply  with 
the  divine  commandment.  Ours  is  a  Christian  government.  It  is 
Christian  as  distinguished  from  Mafaommedan,  tiewish,  Heathen,  or 
Infidel — Christian  as  accepting  the  Christian  revelation  and  making 
use  of  the  volume  containing  it  in  the  administration  of  solemn 
oaths ;  and  Christian  as  respecting,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  own 
practice,  the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  is,  therefore,  bound  to  sufiier 
no  infringement  of  its  rights,  lawfully  exercised,  of  its  Chris- 
tian subjects.  It  ought  to  arrest,  with  the  strong  grasp  of  its 
power,  any  and  every  endeavour  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
of  corporations  to  interrupt,  or  in  any  way  disturb  the  sanc- 
tuary-worshipper or  the  home  retirement  of  those  who  reverence 
the  Lord's  Day.  Thus  far  ought  legislation  concerning  the  Sab- 
bath to  go.  Whatever  is  accomplished  more  than  this  must  be 
brought  about  through  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  and  elevated 
public  opinion.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  for  men  who  care  nothing  for 
the  law  of  Qt>d,  and  who  would  prostitute  his  holy  day  to  the  seek- 
ing of  gain  or  of  sensual  pleasure,  to  cry  out  that  this  is  an  inter- 
ference with  their  rights.  What  rights  have  they  but  those  which 
Ood  has  given  them  ?  And  when  did  he  give  them  a  right  to  do 
wrong  ?  For  what  can  be  a  greater  wrong  than  to  deprive  their 
fellow-citizens  of  valued  privileges,  to  hinder  them  in  the  performs 
ance  of  most  sacred  duties  ?  I  see  very  little  difference,  as  it  re- 
gards the  moral  turpitude  of  the  action,  between  the  man  who  roba 
me  of  clothing  or  money,  and  the  man  or  the  company  of  men 
who,  by  noisy  cars,  screaming  locomotives,  newspaper  cries,  or  by 
any  other  means,  would  rob  me  of  the  rest  and  the  enjoyment,  the 
bodily  and  the  spiritual  benefits  of  which  the  weekly  Sabbath  ia 
the  divinely  ordained  channel. 

2.  A  second  inference  is,  that  if  our  Lord  lays  claim  to  the  day 
aspecoUarly  his  own,  the  methods  of  observance  must  be  such  as 
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he  enjoins  and  approves.  He  has  not  left  us  to  our  own  optbn.  It  Iei 
manifestly  not  a  day  of  work,  as  are  other  days.  As  little  is  it  a 
mere  play-day,  a  time  for  visiting  or  for  feasting.  It  is  a  day  of 
rest.  In  carrying  out  the  idea  of  it  the  complex  nature  of  man 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  Sabbath  was  made  not  for  the 
body  merely,  nor  for  the  mind  merely,  but  for  man ;  and  only  that 
is  right  Sabbath-keeping  which  ministers  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  whole  man.  Man's  religious  nature,  the  nobler  department  of 
his  being,  puts  forth  special  and  sacred  claims  on  the  Sabbath.  To 
refresh  the  body  alone,  or  the  intellect  alone,  is  to  neglect  this  con- 
cerning which  the  Lord  hath  asked,  '*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  But  on  the 
other  hand,  both  body  and  intellect  are  rested  and  invigorated  by 
every  attempt  to  bring  the  soul  into  contact  with  the  sublime  and 
winning  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  to  draw  it  into  the  presence  of  a 
glorified  Saviour  and  a  reconciled  Father ;  to  fill  it,  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  public  and  private  devotions,  with  the 
peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

8.  If  the  Sabbath  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  we  secure  our  own 
interests  by  properly  observing  it,  and  we  do  ourselves  grievous 
harm  whenever  we  violate  its  sanctity.  The  Almighty  is  jealous 
for  the  honour  of  His  law.  He  never  fails  sooner  or  later  to  reward 
the  obedient  and  punish  the  disobedient.  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  fail.  ^'  Them 
that  honour  me" — he  hath  said — '^  I  will  honour,  and  they  that 
despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed."  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  keepeth 
the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing 
any  evil."  ^^  If  thou  shalt  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath, 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  and  shalt  honour  Him,  not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own 
words;  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause 
thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with 
the  heritage  of  Jacob,  thy  father." 

If  these  words  are  true,  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  breaking  the 
Sabbath.  He  who  acquires  money,  or  seeks  pleasure  by  methods 
at  variance  with  the  law  of  God,  has  reason,  in  almost  every  case 
even  in  this  life,  to  reproach  himself  with  folly.  I  fear  not  to  as- 
sert, that  if  there  were  no  Sunday  railway  trains,  nor  Sunday 
steamboat  excursions,  nor  Sunday  traffic,  nor  any  abuse  of  the  day 
whatever,  we  should  be  a  richer,  a  more  industrious  and  thriving, 
a  more  moral  and  virtuous  people  than  now.  There  would  be  less 
drunkenness  and  less  crime.  There  would  be  more  social  happi- 
ness. More  work  would  be  accomplished;  more. money  would  be 
made ;  taxation  would  be  lighter ;  the  general  health  would  be  pro* 
moted ;  and  the  average  duration  of  life  would  be  lengthened. 

If  yon  will  but  compare  the  condition  of  Sabbath-breaking  nar 
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tioDS  and  GommanitieB  with  that  of  Sabbath*keeping  ones,  you  will 
discover  that  worldly  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy  unite 
their  Toice  with  that  of  religion  in  urging  complianee  with  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  The  plea  that  the  poorer  classes  need 
Sabbath  trarel  and  festivities  comes  not  from  themselves,  but  from 
those  who  would  fleece  them  of  their  hard  earnings.  No  man 
needs  what  Ood  has  forbidden.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  oues- 
tion  to  the  decision  of  any  impartial  and  intelligent  lover  of  social 
order,  whether  professedly  a  Christian  or  not,  if  Sabbath  excur* 
sions  and  festivities  are  not  among  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
harm  to  public  morality,  to  family  happiness,  to  physical  health, 
and  to  business  efficiency.  Let  us  have  more  national  holidays  if 
we  need  them.  Let  the  rich  cease  to  grind  the  faces  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  give  them  sufficient  opportunity  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion during  the  week.  But  let  no  man  nor  body  of  men,  dare  on 
any  pretext  whatever,  to  rob  God  of  the  hours  which  he  claims  as 
pecaliarly  his  own. 

We  have  spoken  of  temporal  interests,  let  not  spiritual  interests 
be  left  out  of  the  account.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  an 
affecting  proof  of  God's  desire  that  all  men  should  be  saved.  It 
removes  the  common  excuse  that  there  is  no  time  for  attending  to 
the  concerns  of  the  soul.  Its  peaceful  hours  are  consecrated  to 
this  sacred  purpose.  It  reminds  you  of  sin  and  of  salvation — of  the 
sin  which  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross— of  the  salvation  which  is  pur- 
chased by  his  death.  It  reminds  you,  too,  that  you  are  not  always 
to  abide  on  the  earth.  And  it  points  you  upward  to  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  Father's  house,  into  which  they,  and  only  they, 
shall  be  admitted,  who  are  washed  from  sin  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.* 


LOST  CROPS. 


On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  last,  many  farmers,  in  the 
region  of  country  bordering  on  the  States  of  Ohio,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  lost  the  crops  of  the  season.  Some 
lost  more,  some  less ;  some  little,  some  all.  On  the  bright  Sabbath 
morning  of  the  5th,  the  sun  arose  on  many  a  wheat  field  only  to 
finish  the  work  of  desolation  begun  by  the  frost.  And  there  was 
lamentation  among  the  farmers  of  that  land. 

1.  As  it  is  with  the  crops  of  earth,  so  it  is  with  the  harvests  of 
education ;  na^  every  $eed  is  perfected  into  ripe  grain.     Not  every 

*  A  SsEXOM,  preached  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Germantown.  Pa^  on 
July  31st,  1859,  by  the  Rev.  Hobacs  G.  Hinsijalb,  pastor,  from  the  text,  *•  Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  Exodus  20 :  8.     It  is  published  by  the  Editcr 
8s  aptea  against  the  prevalent  Sabbath-breaking  spirit^  which  was  the  object  of  tbo^T^ 
worthy  pastor  in  iu  delivery.  .  ^§  ^^ 
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field,  that  gtres  the  promise  of  culture,  brings  forth  its  fvU  rewsrd. 
Death  does  not  spare  choioe  youth  in  the  opening  maturity  of  their 
eoltivated  powers ;  but,  like  frost-stricken  wheat,  they  are  often 
shrivelled  into  decay.  Ab,  the  farmers  who  have  lost  only  earth- 
crops,  know  not  the  grief  of  fathers  and  mothers  weeping  over  their 
children,  or  of  churches  mourning  their  candidates  and  pastors. 
Wheat  may  spring  up  again  in  the  returning  season,  but  the  lost 
in^ence  of  the  dead,  educated  for  usefulness,  is  not  thus  easily 
recovered. 

2.  Ghd  reignn  over  the  field  of  earth  and  of  mind.  He  sends 
into  being,  and  he  brings  to  destruction.  The  glory  of  the  son, 
and  the  blight  of  the  frost,  are  His ;  His  is  the  light  of  education 
and  the  omnipotence  of  death.  Farmers  and  educators  should 
acknowledge  Ood  in  all  their  ways.  There  is  no  wisdom  and  good- 
ness like  His ;  nor  is  there  any  one  else  to  be  relied  upon,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity.  Every  plough  struck  into  the  soil,  and  every 
lesson  furrowed  into  the  soul,  depend  upon  the  kind  governing  of 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  At  the  period  of  the  late  frost,  in  parts 
of  fields,  which  were  shaded  by  woods  from  the  morning  sun,  the 
wheat  had  time  to  recorer  from  the  effects  of  the  penetrating  cold. 
Ood's  shadows  are  bright  with  mercy.  Many  a  poor  student  has 
found  it  so !  Whilst  the  light  of  prosperity  has  been  the  ruin  of 
thousands,  the  shadows  of  poverty  have  been,  to  others,  their  se- 
curity and  peace.  The  Lord  reigns,  and  doeth  all  things  well,  in 
the  "field  of  the  world." 

8.  The  riches  of  the  farmer  may  disappear  in  a  night;  and  all 
the  wealth  of  unsanctified  knowledge  may  depart  as  suddeolj. 
There  is  no  absolute  security  in  any  sort  of  human  possessions. 
Agriculture  has  been  commonly,  and  rightly,  supposed  to  yield 
more  stable  returns  than  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  literature. 
But  every  climate  has  its  laws  of  death  as  well  as  of  life ;  and  the 
variations  are  sometimes  startling  and  perplexing.  The  farmer 
may  suddenly  lose  everything,  by  frost,  by  drought,  by  flood— as- 
suredly by  death.  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  student  transitory 
too  ?  '  Is  not  memory  treacherous  T  May  not  reason  fail  ?  At 
death  shall  not  knowledge  "vanish  away''?  In  the  visions  of 
despair,  unsanctified  learning  shall  avail  nothing  to  those  whose 
harvest  is  woe  and  want.  All,  all  of  earth,  is  fleeting.  Crops  and 
letters  are  liable  to  perish  in  an  hour,  and  to  pass  away  beyond  the 
recovery  of  a  second  culture. 

4.  The  farmers,  who  are  sufiering  from  the  loss  of  their  harvests, 
and  who  are  this  year  compelled  to  buy  instead  of  selling,  may 
learn  to  sympathize  mth  the  poor,  and  especially  the  pious  poor  in 
their  attempts  to  secure  an  education.  These  deserving  young  men 
are  often  pinched  with  the  severest  wants.  They  often  lack  food 
and  raiment,  and  endure  cheerfully  the  scantiest  subsistence  in 
order  to  prepare  to  preach  the  cross  of  Christ.  Oh,  had  they  but 
one  of  the  harvests  that  have  so  often  gladdened  the  h^rts  of  sub- 
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BUmtial  faritteni,  it  would  h%Y^  been  enough !  Bat  tbey  belong  to 
that  oUaa,  who  are  '^  always"  in  the  Chorob;  they  are  the  appointedi 
bot  blessed;  ohildren  of  poverty  and  trial.  Great  have  been  tb6 
aufferinge  of  the  &rmers  of  PenDeylvania  and  Ohio,  in  the  garner- 
ing ef  their  crops  by  frost  instead  of  scythe.  Their  deadened 
wheat  and  shrivelled  corn  have  sent  pangs  of  sorrow  into  their 
households.  Many  of  them  have  learnt,  as  never  before,  the  in- 
conveniences and  sufferings  of  real  distress.  Let  this  experience 
produce  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  poor  student  in  his  daily  trials; 
and  when  God  next  year,  if  His  providence  so  orders  it,  grants  an 
abundant  harvest,  share  some  of  it  with  the  indigent  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  Give  more  liberal  contributions  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  to  the  other  Boards  of  the  Church. 

5.  Lost  crops !  What  is  such  loss  compared  to  the  iouTs  loss  ? 
Should  not  farmers  so  live,  that  they  may  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven  ?  What  are  wheat-iielde,  and  corn  crops,  and  acres  of  grass 
and  potatoes,  and  all  the  inheritance  of  land,  in  comparison  with 
eternal  harvests  of  glory  ?  •*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  V*  Let  us  all  strive  to  live  more  for 
eternity.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  aiming  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  salvation.  No  higher  work  can  men  ever  do  than  this. 
They  are  striving  to  save  souls  from  death  and  to  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins.  ^^  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  sin- 
ner and  the  ungodly  ajfpear  ?"     LoH  erops  f    Alas,  lost  souls  ! 

6.  Learn  wisdom  from  Gt)d's  judgments.  Providence  has  retri- 
bution as  well  as  mercy.  The  frost  is  one  of  God's  messengers  of 
punishment.  Perhaps  some  of  these  farmers  were  flattering  them- 
selves that  crops  so  near  maturity,  could  not  but  be  gathered  in. 
Perhaps  others  were  inwardly  rejoicing  that  the  war  was  likely  to 
raise  the  prices  in  the  market,  and  were  even  unconsciously  hoping 
for  its  continuance.  AH  had  sins  enough  to  warrant  a  deeper 
retribution  than  that  which  consumed  their  fields  on  a  summer's 
night. 

And  does  not  God  sometimes,  in  like  manner,  deprive  the  Church 
of  candidates  and  of  ministers,  in  punishment  for  her  lukewarmness, 
or  spiritual  declension,  or  inadequate  improvement  of  privileges  ? 
Are  not  revivals  of  religion  sometimes  withered  in  their  opening 
promise,  and  in  their  bloom,  in  consequenee  of  infirmities  in  the 
Church  which  justly  provoke  the  Divine  displeasure  7 

Many,  many  lessons  may  be  learned  from  lost  crops.  Let  the 
misfortune  of  our  neighbours  at  least  remind  all  of  those  two  im- 
pressive figures  of  revelation  ^  ^^For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  th^ 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the. 
flower  thereof  falleth  away :  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
forever.    And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached 

The  other  verses,  alluded  to,  are  applied  by  tlife^  S|)rh9^^t^l^ 
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rich,  in  contrast  with  the  poor:  "Let  the  brother  of  low  degree 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted :  bat  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low : 
because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.  For  the 
sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  withereth  the 
grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion 
of  it  perisheth :  so  also  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation :  for  when  he  is  tried, 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  lo?e  him." 


A  BAPTIST  CATECfflSM. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Prbsbttbrian  Maoazinb  (page 
8),  is  an  article  on  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Catechism." 

There  lies  before  me  a  book  called  ''The  Baptist  Catechism;" 
with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  L.  Beynolds,  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Virginia.  This  is  the  Westminster 
Catechism  tmtnerstanized. 

The  first  six  of  the  Baptist  answers  are  different;  but  the 
seventh  of  the  Baptist  Catechism,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism,  are  the  same ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  baptism,  all  the  others  are  almost  word  for  word,  the  same 
with  the  Westminster. 

The  Presbyterian  Catechism,  framed  by  the  Westminster  divines, 
must  be  an  admirable  production,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Metho- 
dist and  Baptist  brethren,  to  be  worthy  of  being  made  the  frame- 
work of  their  denominational  Catechisms. 

While  I  cannot  commend  the  entire  honesty  of  such  appropri- 
ationSy  1  sincerely  hope  it  will  do  good  to  disseminate  the  truth,  in 
whatever  manner  attempted.  Though  that  venerable  '^form  of 
sound  words"  is  sent  forth  with  immersion  doctrines  attached  to  it, 
the  great  truths  of  salvation  by  grace,  contained  in  it,  will  in  some 
degree  counteract  whatever  else  is  wrong.  '^  There  was  a  little  city, 
and  few  men  within  it;  and  there  came  a  great  king  against  it  and 
besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it.  Now,  there  was 
found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man ;  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the 
city;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man.  Then,  said  I, 
wisdom  is  better  than  strength/'  frc.  Eccl.  9 :  14-17. 

J.  K 
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THE  FALL  OF  GERRIT  SMITH, 

OB,  INFIDEUTT  AT   PBTEKBORO. 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  of  Peterboro,  New  York,  has  fallen ;  fallen 
into  the  ranks  of  infidelity.  It  is  properly  a  "fall,"  because  he 
was  once  a  reputable  Christian;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  fine  talents,  of  a  certain  generosity  of  spirit,  and  of  good  social 
position ;  all  of  which  tend  to  magnify  his  fall.  If  Mr.  Gerrit 
Smith  had  kept  his  wicked  aberrations  to  himself,  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  obligation  to  criticize  his  performance.  But  he 
openly  avows  and  vindicates  his  shame.  He  has  published  his 
lucubrations  in  a  newspaper  of  wide  circulation.*  Mr.  Gerrit 
Smith's  "Discourse  at  Peterboro,"  appears  with  the  heading  of 
on  "Advertisement."  To  pay  for  seven  and  a  half  columns  shows, 
at  least,  the  author's  zeal  in  a  bad  cause — a  very  common  thing, 
by  the  bye. 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  entitles  his  discourse  "  The  Religion  of  Reason" 
Like  Mr,  Thomas  Paine,  who  wrote  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  and  Mr. 
Charles  Blount,  who  wrote  "The  Oracles  of  Reason;"  Mr.  Gerrit 
Smith  advocates  "  The  Religion  of  Reason."  He  unites  with  these, 
and  all  other  infidel  writers,  in  rejecting  the  Word  of  God,  and  in 
exalting  human  reason  as  a  competent,  and  the  best  guide  in  matters 
of  religion.  We  propose  to  exhibit,  and  to  examine,  some  of  the 
views  of  this  gentleman,  who  has  fallen  from  the  privileges  of  reli- 
gious training  into  the  perversions  of  an  infidel  and  blaspheming 
philosophy. 

I.  The  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  a  means  of  understanding 
the  divine,  is  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Peterboro  philosophy.  Mr. 
Gerrit  Smith,  possessing  great  faith  in  man's  natural  goodness, 
even  thinks  that  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  His 
moral  government,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  human  traits  of 
character.     He  reasons  thus : — 

"  It  is  a  sonnd  rule  in  logic,  to  begin  with  the  known,  and  proceed  to  the  un- 
known ;  to  begin  with  what  is  self-evident,  and  proceed  to  what  requires  proof. 
•  .  .  The  projposition  is,  that  nature  teaches  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  God  ana  man.  .  .  .  We  infer  the  moral  nature  of  &od  from  that 
of  man.  We  deduce  the  former  from  our  knowledge  of  the  latter.  We  know 
that  man's  moral  nature  is  good,  and  therefore  that  God's  is.  Man  is  loving  and 
mereifaly  and  appreciates  truth  and  equity.    Goodness  is  natural  to  him." 

Let  US  apply  Mr.  Smith's  "  sound  rule  of  logic,"  and  begin  with 
what  is  "known"  and  "self-evident."  Is  there  any  one  truth, 
then,  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  race,  more  definitely  ascer- 
tained, than  man's  wickedness  ?     How  can  the  sage  of  PaterborOj 
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deny  that  every  trait  of  fallen  hamanitj  belongs  to  the  race,  and 
that,  where  there  is  no  revelation,  society  is  in  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion and  pollution?  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  ter- 
rible fact,  when  he  says:  '^Most  persons  will  recoil  from  the  in- 
ference of  God's  goodness  from  man's.  Their  eye  is  on  the  masses 
of  men ;  but  the  mas9e$  are  only  the  ruins  cf  men*''  Here  is  an 
acknowledgment  worth  receiving.  Mr.  Smith  is  so  violent  an  oppo- 
nent of  total  depravity,  that  he  cries  out,  ''  Let  the  theologians 
continue  to  insist  on  the  badness,  baseness,  and  blindness  of  human 
nature."  "I  know,"  says  he,  "that  this  doctrine  of  the  goodness 
of  human  nature  must  shock  some  of  my  hearers — ^for  they,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  of  us,  were  trained  up  to  believe  in  its  total  de- 
pravity. Would  that  men  universally  had  faith  in  its  goodness! 
Such  faith  would  serve  mightily  to  lift  up  their  lives  to  the  high 
level  of  their  nature!"  And  yet  "the  masses  are  only  tbe  ruins 
of  men!"  Alas!  so  they  have  always  been,  in  every  stage  of 
society,  and  in  every  conaition  of  life,  and  in  every  age.  If  /we 
reason,  therefore,  according  to  that  "sound  rule  of  logic,'*  from 
what  is  known,  we  are  left  to  infer  God's  attributes  from  masses  of 
Bioral  pollution  and  death. 

But,  says  Mr.  Smith,  we  must  look  at  humanity  in  its  best  form, 
and  "  should  judge  of  it  by  good  men."  But  who  ever  heard  of 
good  men,  where  revelation  has  not  purified  society  ?  Our  mission- 
aries declare  that  there  is  no  good  or  moral  man  among  the  hea- 
then. "  The  religion  of  nature"  is,  of  itself,  unacquainted  with 
practical  morality  and  virtue.  It  answers  the  description  given  of 
it  by  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  All 
the  virtue,  possessed  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  has  been  derived  from 
his  mother's  training,  which  he  spurns ;  from  God's  Word,  which 
he  tramples  under  his  feet;  and  from  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
which  he  contemns  with  abhorrence.  His  "religion  of  reason,"  if 
left  to  itself,  in  all  the  folly  of  its  aspirings,  would  overwhelm  its 
abettors  in  the  common  ruins  of  the  masses. 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  vindicates  the  terrible  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  go  to  ruin,  on  the  plea  that  "  the  religions  of  the  world  are 
mainly  responsible  for  its  crimes."  But  are  not  the  religions  of 
the  heathen  the  "  religion  of  nature  ?"  Where  else  than  from  na- 
ture, do  the  cannibals  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  impure  Buddists 
of  India,  and  the  degraded  followers  of  Confucius  obtain  their 
religion  ?  Man  must  have  some  religion ;  and  if  the  religion  of 
revelation  be  denied  him,  he  will  fall  back  upon,  and  down  into, 
the  religion  of  nature.  Hence,  "the  masses  are  only  the  rains  of 
men."  And  it  is  among  these  ruins,  for  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  Mr.  Smith  would  study  God  and 
"find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  !" 

II.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith's  views  of  human  nature  prompt  him  to 
reject  the  Bible  a%  a  divine  revelation.     Let  him  speak  for  himself. 
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^  But  it  10  held  ibftt  thi«e  things,  whick  asa  so  at  war  witii  Mataie  and  Pron- 
dence,  are  affirmed  bj  the  Bible.  I  do  not  admit  that  thej  are.  Certainlj  the^ 
are  not  by  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  But  even  if  they  were,  that  would  not  prove 
them  to  be  true.  It  would  only  prove  that,  so  far  the  Bible  is  false.  Whether 
these  things  are  true  or  fiilse,  is  a  question  to  be  refenred  not  to  the  umpirage  of 
a  book,  but  to  the  infinitely  higBer  one  of  Natnre  and  Providenoe. 

"  But  is  not  the  Bible  the  word  of  God  ?  It  is  no  fnr^er  such  than  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  manifestations  of  God.  It  is  to  be  judged  by  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence. Most  religionists,  very  foolishly  turning  their  backs  npon  the  sure  light 
that  Creation  and  ProvSdence  shed  npon  lihis  subject,  as  foolishly  acknowledge 
the  words  of  »  book  to  be  oondnsive  upon  it 

*^Bat  is  not  the  Bible  inspired  7  The  spirit  of  much  of  it  comes,  I  admit,  from 
the  heavenly  fount.  Very  common  earthly  sources,  however,  would  be  adequate 
to  snpply  most  of  the  remainder.  No  other  pages  are  so  fiill  of  the  Divine 
pteaence  and  power  as  are  a  part  of  its  pages.  Bnt  there  are  pages  of  the  Bible 
which  mi^ht  have  been  written  by  entire  strangers  to  that  presence  and  power. 

*^  The  Bible  is  the  work  of  man,  and  hence  even  its  best  pa^es  mnst  bear  the 
marks  of  human  imperfection.  But  the  volume  of  nature  is  written  by  the  finger 
of  God,  and  is,  therefore,  as  free  from  error  as  Himself.  What,  however,  is  the 
Bible,  or  rather  a  Bible,  that  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it  nnqaestion- 
ingly,  and  to  wozship  it,  and  to  insist  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  it  one  un- 
fiOQud  doctrine,  nor  one  fiilse  sentiment?  I  wish  all  the  clergv  would  tell  their 
bearers  that  it  is  simply  a  selection  from  ancient  writings — a  selection,  too,  made 
by  persons  who  no  one  claims  were  inspired. 

**  Perhaps  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles  take  in  too  many  of  hese 
vritinga :  perhaps  too  few.  Were  I  to  make  np  a  Bible  for  myself,  it  might 
differ  mucn  from  both.  It  might  be  inferior,  possibly  it  might  be  superior  to 
both." 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  like  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes,  ridioules  the  Bible, 
but  likes  to  quote  from  it  in  proof  of  the  religion  of  nature.  In 
spite  too  of  his  high  regard  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  he 
hardens  himself  into  quite  a  contempt  for  the  writers  of  revelation 
and  for  all  who  receive  its  authority.  Appealing,  as  he  does,  to 
**good  men"  in  vindication  of  the  ability  of  human  nature  to  in- 
struct itself  concerning  God,  yet,  when  good  men  believe  in  the 
religion  of  revelation,  and  not  in  the  reUgion  of  nature,  there  is 
no  insinuation,  even  such  as  deceivers,  hypocrites,  tyrants,  which 
this  inconsistent  son  of  nature,  cannot  lavish  upon  them  with  all 
the  opprobrium  of  cunning  unbelief.  ^  > 

1.  There  is  no  clashing  between  reason  and  revelation.  Bevela^ 
tion  is  the  highest  perfection  of  reason.  It  is  light  from  heaven, 
added  to  the  natural  light  of  the  human  understanding. 

2.  Why  should  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  other  infidels,  have  so 
much  prejudice  against  receiving  a  part  of  their  knowledge  of  God 
through  the  min£  of  inspired  men  ?  If  God,  according  to  their 
dogma,  makes  Himself  known  by  imiver$al  human  nature,  may  He 
not  specially  endow  some  of  His  creatures  with  higher  revela- 
tions of  His  perfections  ?  And  if  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
God  can  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  His  creatures,  may  it  not 
also  be  demonstratively  and  authoritatively  disclosed  through  the 
minds  of  some,  for  the  benefit  of  all?  C^nr\n]r 
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vmUng  as  well  as  in  other  workmanehip.  A  book  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  conveying  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  an  nnworthj 
method  of  communicating  that  which  is  divine.  Why  is  it  impos- 
sible for  God  to  furnish,  through  the  assistance  of  men,  a  book 
like  the  Bible? 

By  the  bye,  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  thinks  writing  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant method  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  of  getting  access  to 
the  public  mind.  He  has  written  a  discourse  longer  than  Paul 
ever  wrote,  and  has  paid  for  it  as  an  advertisement  of  seven 
and  a  half  columns.  Mr.  Smith,  it  seems,  only  objects  to  writing 
when  God  inspires  men  to  write.  He  is  not  opposed  to  books  in 
general,  but  only  to  a  book,  written  by  good  men,  ^^  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

4.  God  is  good,  argues  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith.  "  He  is  a  father." 
And  is  not  a  good  father  prompted  to  instruct  a  child,  who  is  igno- 
rant and  backward  in  learning :  The  very  goodness  of  God,  which 
shines  throughout  creation,  furnishes  a  ground  for  the  belief  that 
He  would  reveal  more  light,  on  spiritual  and  eternal  themes,  for 
the  benefit  of  His  children  who  are  groping  in  ignorance. 

5.  The  necessit}/  of  a  divine  revelation  is  proved  by  the  gross 
darkness  which  covered  the  earth,  even  among  the  most  civilized 
nations,  and  which  still  exists  where  its  rays  do  not  penetrate. 
'^  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  How  little  can  the  ^^  reli- 
gion of  reason"  accomplish,  apart  from  the  religion  of  revelation! 
Is  history  nothing  ? 

The  wisest  of  the  heathen,  as  Plato,  Socrates,  Cicero,  longed 
for  light  from  heaven ;  they  desired  help  from  some  quarter,  hith- 
erto inaccessible  and  long  unpropitious.  Why  should  any  man,  in 
any  age,  be  unwilling  to  receive  additional  instruction  from  God? 
Why  should  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Paine  and  others  of  their  class, 
be  unwilling  to  be  enlightened  by  revelation,  as  well  as  by  nature? 
Is  it  because  the  Bible  does  not  exactly  suit  them  ?  For,  if  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation  be  admitted,  the  existing  one  must  un- 
doubtedly be  received.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  is  the  only  man  we  know 
of,  who,  with  wicked  effrontery  has  declared  that  he  might  make 
a  "  superior"  Bible. 

6.  As  it  is  a  ^^  good  rule  in  logic  to  argue  from  what  is  known," 
there  is  the  known  fact  that  the  Bible  has  been  received,  for  cen- 
turies, by  the  wisest  and  best  men  on  earth,  as  a  divine  revelation. 
Infidels  cannot  ignore  the  events,  miracles,  prophecies,  and  blessed 
results  of  Christianity.  To  get  rid  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God,  is  beyond  the  achievements  of  infidel  philosophy. 

7.  The  "  religion  of  Nature"  or  of  "  Reason"  is  utterly  defec- 
tive as  a  religion  for  a  race  of  sinners.  Some  of  its  chief  and 
radical  deficiences  are  these :  (1.)  Nature  cannot  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  (2.)  It  cannot  prescribe  the  mode,  or 
objects  of  worship.  (8.)  It  has  no  Sabbath.  (4.)  It  has  no 
standard  of  truth.    (6.)  it  possesses  no  authority  to  enforce  its 
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obfigatioii8«  (6.)  It8  motires  are  cald  and  ineffieaeienis.  (7.)  It 
eannot  disoloie  a  waj  of  pardon  to  lost  Binners.  (8.)  It  is  ignorant 
of  tme  holiness.  (9.)  It  has  no  knowledge  of  the  resnrFectton  and 
of  a  fature  world.  Alas,  for  mankind,  with  no  other  religion  than 
that  of  reason,  and  with  infidels  for  high  priests ! 

III.  All  infidels  r^'eet  the  atonement.  Mr.  Smith  loathes  it 
with  scorn.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  amiable  philosopher  shows 
hcidentallj  a  great  moral  dislike  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible; 
greater  enmity,  indeed,  than  logic.  He  does  not  propose  any  way 
of  his  own — that  is,  any  natoral  way — ^by  which  a  sinner  may  be 
restored  to  God's  favour.  His  long,  long  Discourse  on  ^  the  reli* 
gion  of  reason,"  altogether  omits  the  great  point,  how  a  trans- 
gressor  can  be  reconciled  to  the  lawgiver.  The  great  question, 
^' How  shall  man  be  just  with  God?"  requires  from  him  no  answer* 

Without  substitutiDg  a  scheme  of  his  own,  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  is 
content  with  ridiculing  and  rejecting  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ* 
Hear  in  what  terms  he  speaks  of  the  grace  of  God  in  a  omoified 
Redeemer. 

^  Nor  can  it  be  properlj  eaid  that  the  popular  or  orthodox  Tiew  of  the  atone- 
ment  is  sustained  by  the  Bible.  The  few  passages  for  it  are  inconsistent  with 
ibe  general  tenor  of  the  book. 

"The  Jews  were  waiting  for  the  Messiah.  He  came.  The  mass  did  not  own 
him :  and  the  few  who  did  were  sadly  disappointed  and  utterly  confounded  by  his 
deatL  They  '  thooght  it  had  been  ne  who  should  have  restored  Israel.'  But  ia 
process  of  time  happy  turns  were  given  to  his  death,  whereby  the  believing  Jews 
were  lifted  up  out  of  the  despair  into  which  his  death  had  sunk  them.  One  of 
these  turns,  as  honest,  T  admit,  as  it  was  natural,  was  the  atonement  The  sacri- 
fice of  animals  for  the  remission  of  sins  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Jewish  faith. 
A  very  easy  step,  therefore,  was  it  to  a  fanciful  analog  between  snch  sacrifice 
and  the  death  of  Christ,  and  still  easier  was  the  succeeding  step  which  transmuted 
the  fiction  into  an  indubitable  fact.  The  early  Gentile  converts  were  probably 
bat  little  interested  in  the  atonement.  Not  beine  prepared  for  it  by  a  Jewish 
education,  they  would  be  slow  to  receive  it  To  tnem  Paul  says  very  little  of  it 
The  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diiSered  widely  firom  those  of  the  Jews. 

'^  I  admit  that  the  atonement  is,  in  the  esteem  of  thia  majority  of  Christians^ 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  Christianity — the  great  saving  doctrine,  inasmuch 
M  they  hold  that  every  man  denying  it  must  perish,  and  that  Christianity  itself 
would  perish  without  it  But  if  the  faith  of  the  earliest  Christians  is  appealed  to 
for  determining^ its  relative  importance,  then  will  but  little  account  be  made  ci 
the  doctrine.  Jesus  did  not  teach  it  nor  was  it  taught  until  many  years  after  his 
death.  It  would  not  be  held  to  at  this  day,  had  not  Paul  taught  it.  Paul  would 
pot  have  taught  it,  had  he  not  been  a  Jew.  The  Jews  would  not  have  received 
it  but  for  their  faith  in  animal  sacrifices;  and  from  this  faith  they  would  have 
been  free,  had  they  entirely  outgrown  paganism.  It  was  because  of  their  pagan 
conceptions  of  Deity  that  they  numbered  damnation  and  destruction  among  his 
inteosest  delights.  It  was  because  of  the  lin^erings  of  paganism  in  them,  that 
they  attributed  to  him  a  burning  wrath  which  blood  and  suffering  could  alone 
appease.** 

1*  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  displays,  in  a  very  positive  degree,  his  hos- 
tility to  God  and  His  Word  in  these  remarks  upon  the  atonement. 
The  historioal  reviler  thoroughly  perverts  the  Divine  plan  of  sacri- 
fices.   The  great  school  of  Jewish  ordinances,  instead  of  serving 
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the  exigenci^  of  a  lost  world,  is  explained  to  be  a  mere  eyatem  of 
pagan  ceremonies,  through  which  an  ingenions  conceit  was  prac* 
ti9ed  upon  mankind  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Entertaining 
such  views,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  should  hold  up 
the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Son  of  God  as  ^'a  substantial 
repetiUan  of  the  fable  of  FlatOj  who  was  believed  to  be  the  oflFspring 
of  a  god  and  virgin."  Few  infidels  have  ever  ventured  upon  the 
exhibition  of  so  malicious  a  spirit  against  God's  beloved  Son,  as 
this  Christian-trained  philosopher. 

In  regard  to  sacrifices,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  in  passing,  their 
objects  in  the  Divine  system  of  ordinances,  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation. The  design  of  sacrifices  was,  (1)  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  offerer  the  sinfulness  of  his  condition ;  (2)  to  encourage  his 
hope  of  forgiveness  through  the  propitiated  favour  of  the  Deity; 
(8)  to  teach  him.  that  the  pardon  of  sin  was  connected  with  the 
ahedding  of  bbod ;  and  (4)  to  typify,  and  point  to,  the  coming 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  the  supposition  that  God  designed  to  teach  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  we  have  an  important 
admission  through  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  in  favour  of  the  plan  as  an 
effectual  and  thorough  one.  For,  says  he,  "  The  atonement  would 
not  be  held  to  at  this  day,  if  Paul  had  not  taught  it.  Paul  woald 
not  have  taught  it,  had  he  not  been  a  Jew.  The  Jews  would  not 
have  received  it,  but  for  their  faith  in  animal  sacrifices."  So  that 
the  infidel  unconsciously  concedes  the  importance  of  Old  Testa- 
ment training  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  un- 
folded more  fully  in  the  New  Testament. 

Whether  Paul  said  much,  or  ''  little,"  about  the  atonement,  may 
be  discovered  by  the  biblical  reader  in  searching  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  &c. ;  whether,  had  he  said  more, 
it  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  better,  may  be  inferred 
without  reading.  The  assertion  that  *^  Jesus  did  not  teach  the 
atonement"  forms,  in  all  probability,  a  part  of  the  "superior"  re- 
velation, or  Gospel  according  to  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith.  Our  Lord  taught 
the  atonement,  according  as  the  people  were  able  to  bear  it.  The 
following  passages  are  sufficiently  explicit.  "  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd ;  the  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  John  10: 11. 
"  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  16.  "  Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
again."  17.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me.  This  he  saith,  signifying  what  death  he  should 
die."  John  13 :  82.  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  16: 18.  "  And  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whoso  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlaating  life."  John  8 :  14,  15. 

2.  Nature  declares  that  mere  repentance  is  not  sufficient  to  remove 
the  transgressions  of  the  past.    Mankind  have  in  all  ages  resorted 
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to  sacrifices  and  to  self-inflicted^  pains  and  penalties  with  a  view  to 
propitiate  the  Deitj.  This  unquestioned  fact  shows,  at  least,  that 
the  natural  conviction  of  the  race  is  not  inconsistent  with  rigorous 
views  of  the  Divine  justice,  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  God's 
favour  by  other  means  than  mere  penitence.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  has 
precluded  himself  from  taking  advantage  of  the  plea  that  pagan 
sacrifices  are  the  traditional  remnants  of  ancient  revelation ;  for, 
in  order  to  meet  other  ends  of  his  argument — and  it  has  many 
loose  ends — he  maintains  that  the  divinely  constituted  system  of 
Jewish  sacrifices  was  borrowed,  or  stolen,  from  the  heathen.  He 
admits  that  the  whole  world,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  '^  attributed  to 
God  a  burning  wrath  which  blood  and  suffering  could  alone  ap- 
pease." We  put  it  to  him,  then,  that  if  the  pagans,  including  the 
enlightened  Romans  and  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  resorted  to 
sacrifices,  as  part  of  the  ^'  religion  of  nature,"  is  not  the  concession 
fatal  to  bis  own  views  of  the  facility  with  which  God,  in  the  light 
of  nature,  can  be  supposed  to  forgive  sin  ? 

According  to  Nature  and  Providence,  great  blessings  and  bene- 
fits accrue  to  individuals  through  the  agency  of  others.  The 
merit,  rank,  or  influence,  of  a  third  party,  prevails,  to  rescue  a 
private  or  public  offender  from  punishment,  and  to  pardon  the 
guilty.  In  times  of  emergency,  Providence  has,  not  unfrequently, 
raised  up  distinguished  personages  to  save  nations  from  temporal 
and  political  destruction.  These,  and  similar  principles  and  facts, 
do  not,  indeed,  cover  the  whole  ground  of  an  atonement;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  Mediator,  and  even  a  suffering  Media- 
tor, is  a  doctrine  which  neither  Nature  nor  Providence  frowns  upon 
with  the  scorn  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  in  Providence,  that  the  atonement  meets  the 
wants  of  sinners  of  every  class  and  condition,  in  every  country, 
and  in  every  age.  Nature  never  uttered,  in  all  her  history,  a 
more  accredited  truth  than  that  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Tens  of  thousands  out  of  "  the  masses 
in  ruins,"  and  out  of  every  grade  of  life,  in  all  generations,  con- 
front skeptical  philosophers  with  this  witness  of  human  experience : 
"I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed;"  "in  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  "  God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us." 

rV.  One  other  point  in  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith's  creed  of  infidelity, 
requires  a  few  remarks.  We  allude  to  his  views  of  God's  system 
of  retribution.  The  idea  of  eternal  punishment  gives  no  satisfac- 
tion to  scoffing  philosophy. 

''When,  too,  we  are  told  that  God  has  prepared  an  eternal  hell--a  nlace  of 
endless  and  inconceiyably  exquisite  tortures — for  a  large  share  of  bis  children, 
we  are  sure  that  Ihis  shocking  picture  finds  no  counterpart  and  no  warrant  in 
creation  and  Providence.  These  tell  us  of  a  fiftther,  and  not  of  a  fiend ;  of  love, 
and  not  of  hatred ;  of  forgiveness,  and  not  of  revenge.    These  tell  as  that  in  all 
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ages  God  has  made  'his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good/ and  has  sent  his 
'rain  on  the  jnst  and  on  the  unjust;*  and  these  bid  us  hope  that  in  other  worlds, 
as  well  as  in  this,  He  will  still  be  the  father  and  the  friend  of  men.  Again,  if 
men  are  miserable  here,  it  is  not  of  his  infliction,  but  beeanae  thej  make  them* 
selves  so ;  yes,  and  make  themselvea  so  in  the  midst  of  the  numberless  and  suffi* 
cient  means  Ue  has  provided  for  making  themselves  happj.  If  in  this  world 
men  persevere  in  ruining  themselves,  it  is  in  the  face  of  His  perseverance  to  save 
them.  And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  other  worlds  ?  From  nothing  we  see 
of  Qod  is  he  changeable.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  is  as  ready  to  afibrd 
his  children  opportunities  in  one  stage  of  being,  as  well  as  in  another,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  character ;  and  that  he  is  ever  intent,  as  much  so  in  one 
world  as  in  another,  to  do  them  good,  and  not  evil.  And  why  should  we  doubt 
that  God  is  as  forgiving  in  another  life  as  in  this?  Would  Jesus  have  told  us  to 
set  no  limits  to  the  times  of  forgiving  oar  brother,  had  he  believed  that  the  exeo 
cise  of  God^s  forgiving  spirit  is  confined  to  this  first  brief  stage  of  human  exist- 
ence ?    Would  he  have  told  us  to  be  so  much  better  than  he  believed  God  to  be? 

"  Eternal  hell  I  Then  must  sin  be  an  eternally  disturbing  force  in  the  universe. 
For  manifestly  when  sin  shall  have  ceased,  punishment  will  also. 

**  Eternal  hell  1  Yes,  and  it  is  to  be  suffered  b^  men  of  the  loveliest  character, 
provided  they  were  not  able  to  subscribe  in  this  life  to  certain  ecclesiastical  inter- 
pretations of  a  book. 

'^  Putting  people  into  an  eternal  hell  I  Why,  the  worst  of  men  would  not  thus 
serve  their  worst  enemies.  How  much  less  would  God !  Orthodoxy  makes  God 
infinitely  more  malignant  and  cruel  than  are  the  most  malignant  and  cruel  men. 

"  Eternal  hell  I  No  man  does,  and  no  man  can  believe  it.  It  is  untnie,  if  only 
because  human  nature  is  incapable  of  believing  it.  Moreover,  were  such  a  belief 
possible,  it  would  be  fatal. 

"  We  are  wont  to  lament  the  prevailing  want  of  religious  earnestness.  But 
should  we  not  rather  rejoice  in  it,  seeing  how  monstrous  are  the  religions?  With 
what  a  ((ood  stomach  we  should  hate,  and  crush,  and  kill  one  another,  if  we  really 
believed  that  we  are  such  devils  as  our  reli^ons  picture  us  to  be  1  Once  persuade 
me  that  God  is  waiting  to  roast  my  neighbour,  and  the  way  is  made  easier  for 
persuading  me  that  I  shall  do  God  service  by  hurrying  that  neighbour  with  a 
dagger  or  bullet  into  the  prepared  fire." 

Christianity  brings  ^'  life  and  immortality  to  light."  It  reveals 
the  certainty  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  and  of  a  future  state. 
The  religion  of  nature,  in  its  own  strength,  never  solved  these 
mysteries.  The  most  enlightened  sages  of  antiquity  had  only 
feeble  glimpses  and  hopes.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  thinks  he  can  argue 
a  future  state  from  nature,  and  he  attempts  it  with  that  fa^cility  of 
complacence  which  characterises^  occasionally,  a  ^^  broad-minded'* 
man.  But  some  of  his  own  principles  pinch  the  broadness  of  his 
consistency  with  no  uncertain  incision.  For  example,  he  says, 
''  To  be  frank,  I  suppose  all  enlightened  and  broad-minded  men 
do,  at  least,  doubt  the  truth  of  miracles.  They  have  never  seen 
any,  and  hence  they  are  slow  to  yield  to  even  abounding  testimony 
in  their  behalf.''  According  to  this  announcement,  the  philosopher 
of  Peterboro  must  be  slow  to  believe  in  a  future  state ;  for  he  has 
"never  seen  any."  And  the  testimony  of  Nature  is  not  very 
abounding ;  but  even  if  it  were,  he  would  be  slow  to  yield  his 
belief  in  what  his  eyes  had  never  seen. 

Assuming  a  future  state,  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  becomes  a  Univer^ 
salist  on  certain  principles  of  "reason  and  nature,"  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine.  Digitized  by  C^Oi 
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1.  Eternal  ptmisbment,  says  Mr.  Gerrit  Smitb«  makes  God  ^'  a 
fiend."  Yet  God  certainly  puni&hes  in  this  world.  Because  he  is 
a  wise  father,  he  subjects  his  children  to  punishment  and  disci* 
pline.  Nature  and  Providence  demonstrate  God's  hatred  of  sin 
and  his  penalties  upon  the  guilty.  It  is  true  that  he  *^  makes  his 
Ban  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  fiends  his  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust."     He  also  sends  clouds,  lightning,  tornado, 

testilence,  famine,  sickness,  suffering.  There  are  many  common 
lessings,  and  common  troubles,  for  all  mankind ;  but  is  there, 
therefore,  no  retribution  here  ?  Surely  Providence,  even  in  this 
life,  discloses  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  bestowing  re* 
wards  upon  the  one  and  inflicting  penalties  upon  the  other.  Con- 
science, which  is  the  voice  of  nature,  witnesses  against  and  pun- 
JBhes  sin ;  and  Providence  has  ordained  laws  in  society  which  frown 
upon  offenders  and  secure  their  punishment.  Shall  God  be  called 
a  "fiend,"  if  in  another  world  He  allows  conscience  and  retribution 
to  do  their  work  in  a  more  unrestricted  and  enduring  form  ? 

The  question  is,  then,  narrowed  down  to  one  of  duration.  But 
we  see  sinners  exposed  to  suffering  and  retribution  all  through  this 
life,  and  actually  living  and  dying  "without  hope  and  without 
God."  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  "  why  should  it  bft 
otherwise  in  other  worlds  ?" 

A  change  of  state  does  not  imply  a  change  of  character.  Even 
if  we,  of  Adam's  race,  could  not  understand  why  punishment 
should  continue  forever,  may  not  God  justify  it,  in  His  own  infi- 
nite mind,  by  the  necessities  of  his  moral  government  ?  The 
kindest  Governor  of  a  State  may  have  the  wisest  reasons  for  keep- 
ing in  confinement  for  life  a  condemned  criminal,  although  the 
prisoner  might  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate  those  reasons, 
ohall  we  not  grant  to  the  overliving  God  the  benefit  of  a  wisdom 
unknown  to  His  creatures  ? 

Besides,  death  presents  every  appearance  of  being  the  conclusion 
of  a  probation,  or  dispensation  ;  as  we  know  from  revelation  that  it 
actually  is  so.  The  framework  of  the  body  is  taken  down ;  its  or- 
ganization is  destroyed;  its  ends  have  been  answered ;  death  closes 
the  scene.  Conscience  looks  beyond.  If  enlightened,  its  office  is 
not  only  to  punish  for  the  past  by  remorse,  but  to  look  forward 
into  the  future  with  apprehension.  Hence  unusual  signs  in  the 
heavens,  or  in  external  nature,  always  fill  the  world  with  fear. 
Now  the  use  we  make  of  these  intimations  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
light  of  nature  points  to  another  world,  it  is  not  with  the  expecta* 
tion  that  that  world  is  to  be  a  mere  continuance  of  the  arrangements 
of  this  one.  On  the  contrary.  Nature  herself  seems  to  suggest  that 
death,  instead  of  suspending,  only  confirms  retribution,  and  ren- 
ders another  world  more  dreadful  to  the  sinner  than  this  one. 

2.  The  fact  that  God  affords  multiplied  opportunities  of  salva- 
tion in  this  life,  does  not  imply  that  these  opportunities  will  be  con- 
tinued forever.    Nature  and  Providence  give  additional  indicationfl 
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to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  following :  (1.)  If  the  fanner  does  not 
BOW  in  the  spring,  he  will  gather  nothing  into  his  bams  in  the 
autnmn.  May  not  this  life  bear  something  of  the  relation  of 
spring  to  eternity?  (2.)  Character  is  early  formed,  and  habit 
becomes  a  second  nature  of  almost  irresistible  authority ;  so  that 
youth  seems  to  be  the  only  very  promising  period  in  which  to  acquire 
true  virtue  and  religion.  If  habit,  as  a  general  rule,  thus  stamps 
itself  into  the  life  of  a  man  of  fourscore,  what  is  there  to  make  it 
likely  that  he  would  change  his  ways  at  five  hundred  scores,  or 
amidst  the  protracted  slavery  of  an  endless  life  7  (3.)  Opportu- 
nities, once  lost,  have  been  lost  forever,  in  the  pecuniary,  political, 
social,  educational,  spiritual  experience  of  every  individual.  These 
losses  have  caused  regrets,  and  tears,  and  anguish;  but  they  have 
never  been  regained.  Was  God  a  ^^  fiend*'  because  he  did  not  per- 
petuate these  advantageous  opportunities  all  through  this  life  ?  And 
will  he  be  less  paterna],  if  the  exigencies  of  his  moral  government, 
in  another  life,  shall  require  him  to  arrest  them  there  altogether  ? 
But  says  Mr.  Oerrit  Smith,  appealing  to  revelation,  Jesus  urged 
forgiveness  unto  seventy  times  seven  among  men,  and  will  God's 
forgiveness  be  ^'  confined  to  this  first  brief  stage  of  human  exist- 
ence 7"  If  Jesus  be  appealed  to,  we  reply  in  the  words  of  Jesos: 
''  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  peruh,  but/^have  everlasting 
life."  Because  a  father  tells  his  children  to  love  one  another,  does 
it  follow  that  that  father  must  not  punish  them  in  the  proportion 
due  in  his  judgment  to  their  transgression  7 

3.  ''Then  must  sin  be  an  eternally  disturbing  force  in  the  uni- 
verse," objects  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith.  To  which  we  reply,  an  eter- 
nally existing^  but  subdued  force — a  force,  overcome,  imprisoned, 
punished.  Not  a  ''  disturbing"  force  any  more  than  a  penitentiary 
disturbs  society. 

4.  Again,  he  says :  ''  An  eternal  hell  is  to  be  suffered  by  men  of 
the  loveliest  character,  provided  they  were  not  able  to  subscribe  to 
certain  ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  a  book."  We  reply,  that 
men  of  outward  moral  appearance  may  conceal  the  bitterest  spiri- 
tual enmity  within.  God  requires  the  heart,  and  not  mere  mo- 
rality. Men  may  be  as  the  Pharisees,  fair  and  decent,  and  even 
ornamented  by  an  external  display  of  virtue,  and  yet  be  inwardly, 
like  sepulchres,  filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  Sinners  will  not  be 
condemned  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  but  for  violating  the  Divine 
law,  for  rejecting  revelation,  and  above  all,  for  not  believing  in 
the  Lord  that  bought  them.  ''  Lovely"  men  may  do  all  this  as 
well  as  the  profane  and  openly  vicious. 

6.  "  The  worst  of  men  would  not  thus  serve  their  worst  ene- 
mies." Let  the  infidels  of  the  French  Revolution  attest  what  the 
worst  of  men  will  do  with  their  enemies,  when  they  get  them  within 
their  power.  But  the  question  is  not  between  man  and  man  in 
private  life.    It  is  a  question  between  the  magistrate  and  crimi- 
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nals,  between  Jehovah  and  the  rejecters  of  law  and  grace.  A  pri- 
vate individual  would  be  very  unwilling  to  imprison,  or  tahang,  his 
worst  enemy ;  but  if  he  were  the  Governor  of  the  State,  he  might 
sign  the  death-warrant  without  compunction,  yea,  with  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  public  interests. 

6.  '^  No  man  does,  and  no  man  can  believe  in  a  hell.  It  is  un- 
true, simply  because  human  nature  is  incapable  of  believing  it." 
Human  nature,  depraved  enough,  will  indeed  resort  to  its  inability 
in  efforts  to  shun  responsibility.  But  the  feelings  of  interested, 
depraved,  and  ignorant  beings  are  of  little  account  in  an  argument; 
for  if  Qod  himself  can  believe  a  doctrine,  no  one  need  think  of 
escaping  from  the  guilt  of  rejecting  it  on  the  plea  of  incapacity. 
Human  nature  seems  capable  of  believing  every  absurd  and  wicked 
notion  of  the  devil,  but  professes  to  be  "  incapable"  of  receiving  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  •  Our  blessed  Saviour  was  capable 
of  saying,  '^He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  Why  is  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  incapable 
of  believing  it  ? 

7.  *'  Once  persuade  me  that  God  is  waiting  to  roast  my  neigh- 
bour, and  the  way  is  made  easier  for  persuading  me  that  I  shall 
do  God  service  by  hurrying  that  neighbour  with  a  bullet  or  dagger 
into  the  prepared  fire."  This  sentiment,  by  the  way  shows  how 
important  it  is  for  a  man  to  have  a  right  belief,  and  what  deeds  of 
wickedness  a  lovely  man  may  become  capable  of  doing,  with  a 
wrong  one.  It  also  shows  how  false  philosophers  are  capable  of 
forging  a  misrepresentation.  But,  granting  that  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith 
states  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  fairly,  yet  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  are,  as  a  class,  the  strictest 
moralists  in  the  community  ?  And  if  it  be  ^'  a  sound  rule  in  logic 
to  begin  with  the  known,"  then  reason  will  require  Mr.  Gerrit 
Snoith  to  change  his  irrational,  prejudiced,  and  irreligious  phra- 
seology. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  follow  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith 
through  all  the  shocking  utterances  of  his  long  Discourse.  Our 
purpose  has  been  to  expose  some  of  his  principal  errors.  Fearful 
is  the  responsibility  incurred  by  a  writer^  who  has  the  hardihood  to 
ridicule  Christianity,  and  to  undermine  the  popular  faith  in  a  Divine 
revelation. 

By  what  process,  it  may  be  asked,  has  a  person,  who  once  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  Christ,  been  made  to  suffer  so  awful  a  fall  as 
that  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  ?  Let  us  endeavour  calmly,  fairly,  and 
plainly  to  answer  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  has  been  known  as  a  man 
inclined  to  ultraisniy  on  all  questions  of  reform.  The  use  of  wine, 
for  example,  is  adjudged  by  him  to  be  malum  in  se;  slaveholding 
is,  under  all  circumstances,  sinful,  &c.  Jcc.  The  Bible  not  favour- 
ing his  views  on  these  and  other  subjects,  he  has  been  led  to  regard 
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revelation  with  indiffierenoe,  then  with  doabt,  and  finally  with 
hatred. 

In  the  second  place,  ultraism  brought  Mr.  Qerrit  Smith  into  bad 
company.  Leaving,  gradually,  the  counsels  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  people  of  God,  he  has  cultivated  the  society  of  unbelievers, 
pseudo-reformers,  champions  of  fanaticism,  and  the  host  of  devo- 
tees to  all  sorts  of  delusions.  The  unfortunate  influence  of  such 
association  over  a  susceptible,  excitable,  and  unbalanced  mind,  can 
be  readily  conceived. 

In  the  third  place,  a  love  of  fame  is  apt  to  become  a  burning 
passion  in  the  breast  of  persons  of  this  class.  They  set  themselves 
up  as  the  leaders  of  the  age.  A  more  ambitious,  arrogant,  ap- 
plause-loving class  of  persons  scarcely  assemble  beneath  the  sun, 
than  these  extreme  advocates  of  temperance,  abolitionism,  women's 
rights,  spiritualism,  &;c.  The  rage  of  notoriety  has  upset  many  a 
craft  with  gaudeous  colours  at  its  mast-head,  and  with  ^*  reform" 
painted  on  its  stern.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  aspired  to  be  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  failing  in  that  ambition,  seems  will- 
ing to  become  king  among  infidels. 

Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  these  aspiring,  restless  spirits  become 
chafed  under  the  ill  success  which  their  foolish  schemes  meet  with 
in  society,  and  begin  to  rave  more  and  more ;  and,  like  all  seducers, 
wax  worse  and  worse.  They  learn  to  fret,  to  blaspheme,  to  speak 
evil  of  dignitaries,  to  defy  the  living  God,  and  to  follow,  if  not 
take  the  lead  of  Satan,  disappointment  exasperates  their  proud 
and  scheming  souls.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  having  been  abandoned, 
even  by  the  negroes,  at  the  la^t  election  (at  which  he  obtained  only 
5000  votes  out  of  half  a  million),  it  has  been  rumoured  that  his  rest- 
less spirit  has  given  vent  to  its  contempt  of  the  public,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate Discourse  on  Infidelity. 

Finally,  God  himself  forsakes  these  false  teachers,  and  gives 
them  over  to  strong  delusion,  ^^  that  they  may  believe  a  lie."  When 
the  Spirit  withdraws  from  men,  their  downward  career  is  swift. 
The  despisers  of  God  find  themselves  overtaken  by  retribution  at 
last.  The  fair  prospects  of  their  opening  manhood  become  over* 
clouded ;  and  their  unhallowed  and  presumptuous  creed  bears  forth 
the  fruits  of  spiritual  desolation.  "Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  become  fools ;"  and  their  last  state  is  worse  than  their 
first. 

To  call  such  men  philanthropists,  is  a  calumny  upon  language. 
They  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  their  fellow-men. 
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PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OP  THE  IRISH  REVIVALS.* 

What  we  purpose  doing  refers  specially  to  those  physical  mani- 
festations described  as  the  very  usual  accompaniments  of  these  re- 
vivals. We  are  the  more  induced  to  notice  this  subject  in  its  spe- 
cially physical  relations,  because  attempts  have  been  made,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  throw  discredit  and  an  air  of  imposture 
upon  the  whole  movement.  But  as  public  journalists,  always  pre- 
pared to  view  every  public  movement  in  its  higher,  that  is,  in  its 
moral  and  religious  aspects,  we  must  demur  to  such  imputations 
— no  matter  under  what  garb  of  science  they  may  come — ^being  so 
loosely  and  flippantly  cast  upon  that  which,  if  human  testimony  be 
worth  anything  at  all,  stands  forth  challenging  hearty  approval 
and  God-speed  from  every  man  in  a  Christian  community. 

The  general  facts  are  these :  Certain  men  and  women,  and  young 
persons,  who  up  to  a  certain  time  had,  many  of  them,  led  lives  en- 
tirely destitute  of  all  religion,  and  all  of  them  without  having 
manifested  the  presence  of  distinct  evangelical  conviction,  were 
from  time  to  time,  and  often  at  the  same  time,  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  spasmodic  affection, — thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground,  where 
they  lay  convulsed;  or  were  cast  upon  their  beds  ^^  in  an  agony  of 
sweat ;"  or  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  mental  disquietude, 
evincing  the  most  overwhelming  emotion;  and  in  these  states 
giving  vent  to  loud  cries  as  if  in  the  most  acute  distress  of  mind 
with  respect  to  the  past  sinfulness  of  their  lives.  These  things 
took  place  generally  under  the  preaching  or  praying  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  or  others  officiating  as  such.  From  these  con- 
ditions of  body  and  mind  they  were  almost  in  every  case  (excep- 
tions are  admitted)  immediately  relieved  by  those  religious  conso- 
lations indicated  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  they  have  continued, 
almost  without  exception,  to  show  by  their  renewed  lives  and  con- 
versation that  the  change  was  what  it  professes  to  be, — the  work  of 
CFod,  We  take  this  to  be  a  pretty  fair  and  plain  statement  of  the 
matter,  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  all  theological  phraseology; 
and  the  point  now  requiring  our  attention  is  that  of  the  bodily  ap- 
pearances which  accompanied  these  admittedly  great  changes  upon 
the  conduct  of  these  people. 

We  assume  at  once  that,  as  the  effect,  so  the  cause,  is  a  work  of 
God ;  for  to  suppose  that  the  actual  results  in  question  are  from  either 
the  devil  or  man,  each  or  both  together,  is  in  direct  contravention 
of  all  reasoning.  Nay,  more,  we  affirm  that  it  is  God's  work  in  a 
direct^  special  way.  Everything  is  admitted  that  can  be  arrogated 
to  the  side  of  natural  causes ;  and  full  indulgence  is  granted  to  that 
sort  of  shirking  compromise, — ripe  and  plenteous  in  the^e  latter 
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days  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Constitutions  of  Man, — ^which 
tries,  with  all  imaginable  self-complacency  to  hold  at  once  by  Scrip- 
ture and  by  a  philosophy  altogether  anti-scriptural.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  we  at  once  affirm  it  to  be  a  psychological  impossibility 
to  reconcile  the  phenomena  referred  to  by  any  other  than  distinct 
evangelical  theory.  We  rather  suspect  that  the  scriptural  theory 
of  conversion  obtaining  nowadays,  among  some  of  our  youngef 
preachers  especially,  is  deeply  tinctured  by  certain  vague  notions 
on  intuition  and  secondary  causation^  and  that  the  work  of  God's 
Spirit,  as  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  very  quietly  glossed  over, 
if  not  altogether  ignored ;  and  further,  that  a  very  similar  state  of 
things  exists  among  men  who  would  feel  high  offence  if  they  were 
recognized  as  belonging  to  any  other  than  the  class  of  sound  ortho- 
dox Christians.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  satisfied  to  abide  by  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  inspired  Word ;  and  find  them  amply  sufficient 
to  guide  us  in  this,  as  in  all  like  difficulties.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Ood  acts  in  the  natural  world  by  natural  causes ;  but,  as  we  are 
told  by  admitted  authority,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  belongs  not 
to  this  natural  world,  but  is  a  supernatural  act,  and  therefore  de- 
manding supernatural  means  to  produce  it.  On  either  the  Calvinist 
or  the  Arminian  theory  this  act  requires  the  direety  special  agency 
of  God.  Now,  starting  from  this  ground,  we  are  ready  to  take  up 
the  operation  of  secondary  causes:  their  existence  has  not  been 
denied,  but  only  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  in  their  proper 
sphere  asserted.  As  in  the  primordial  act  of  creation — to  borrow 
an  illustration — the  direct,  special  work  of  God  wcls  essential, — for 
clearly  there  could  be  no  secondary  causes  in  operation  then^ — 
while  His  after-work  was  carried  on  according  to  the  operation  of 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  He  had  by  his  primordial  act  defined ; 
so  in  our  present  case,  the  primordial  act  in  the  effectual  conver- 
sion of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  on  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  parts  of  his  nature ;  and  as  these,  along  with  the  other 
faculties  of  his  mind,  hold  a  very  distinct  relation  to  his  nervous 
system — the  brain, — we  at  once  perceive  how  this  system  must  be 
influenced  under  the  circumstances  referred  to.  Between  the  brain 
and  the  mind  there  is  an  intimate  state  of  action  and  reaction, 
whether  we  admit  this  to  proceed  the  length  which  some  physiolo- 
gists hold,  or  only  to  a  modified  extent.  This  being  the  relation, 
it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal^  the  greater  the  mental 
cause,  so  much  the  greater  will  be  the  consequent  nervous  effect, 
and  vice  versa.  Now,  admitting,  on  the  very  lowest  explanation,  that 
the  cause  acting  on  the  converted  man  was,  though  moral  in  its  na- 
ture, an  altogether  humanly  produced  conviction  of  sin,  it  will  still 
be  seen  how  terrible  must  be  the  effect  that  is  wrought  upon  his 
nervous  system.  This  effect  will,  of  course,  bo  vastly  modified  in 
its  external  features  by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man. 
And  more  abundantly  will  this  effect  be  expected  to  appear  out- 
wardly in  the  case  of  a  poor  ignorant  man,  when  we  recollect  the 
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every-day  fact  that  mental  emotion  is  always  the  most  powerfnlly 
indicated  in  uncultured  minds.  It  is  not  necessary,  neither  is  this 
the  place,  to  state  fully  the  enormous  extent  of  that  influencing 
cause  of  mental,  and  hence  of  nervous,  manifestation  which  the 
case  under  discussion  supposes ;  but  if  every  page  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  every-day  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  and  all  our  mis- 
sionary exertions,  be  not  a  mere  farce  and  a  sham,  then  surely  tJuxt 
cause  were  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  produce  all  the  phe- 
nomena in  question.  We  very  much  fear  that  men  who  are  im- 
mersed daily  and  hourly  in  all  the  harassing  cares  of  worldly  bu- 
siness, but  dimly  realize — with  rare  exceptions — ^man's  present 
state  and  future  prospects,  as  involved  in  the  phrase  ^^conversion.*' 
But  here,  among  these  persons,  has  this  realisation  been  effected; 
and  strange  would  it  be  if  such  realization  did  not  show  itself  by 
outward  signs,  too  obtrusive,  perhaps,  to  please  fastidious  tastes  or 
rose-water  sentimentality.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  these 
bodily  manifestations,  as  sueh^  prove  nothing  more  than  that  an  all- 
pervading  and  overwhelming  emotion  has  been  produced ;  but  it  does 
prove  that.  The  nature  of  that  emotion  remains  to  be  inferred 
from  its  after-consequences.  And  here  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion granted  are  fullj  up  to  the  demands  of  the  argument, — the 
after-life,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  of  these  people  being,  with  perhaps 
but  few  exceptions,  in  sound  accordance  with  the  assumed  cause 
and  origin  of  their  conversion. 

As  to  those  instances  reported  where  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  the  physical  result, — the  moral  result  being  quietly 
left  out  of  view, — such  melancholy  results  are  perfectly  explainable 
on  the  theory  we  have  ventured  to  lay  down.  The  act  of  God's 
Spirit  in  *^  conversion"  influences  the  mind,  and  thus  reacts  on  the 
very  delicately  organized  brain  ;  and  if  that  brain,  either  by  self- 
inflicted  or  by  hereditary  causes,  be  in  an  abnormal  state,  that  is, 
over-sensitive  or  otherwise  diseased,  then  clearly  such  a  brain  can- 
not receive  any  powerful  shook  whatever  without  suffering  more  or 
less  in  its  integrity. 

Without  attempting  here  to  give  explanations,  consistently  with 
our  present  theory,  of  every  fact  connected  with  these  religious 
revivals,  it  may  be  well,  before  concluding,  to  notice  one  objection 
which  has  been  made  by  even  the  friends  of  the  movement.  Re- 
specting these  cases  of  disease,  they  either  deny  the  fact  of 
disease  being  produced,  or  affirm  that  the  agency  at  work  has  not 
been  really  and  truly  Divine.  Now,  we  object  to  this  one-sided 
view  of  the  whole  fact ;  and  maintain  that  the  agency  may  be  Di- 
vine in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  the  result  physically 
be  disease.  These  timid  friends  should  just  remember  that  God 
does  act  confessedly  in  this  manner.  In  the  thunder-storm,  the 
hurricane,  the  tempest,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  we  have  in- 
stances to  show  how  inseparable  is  the  connection  between  His 
work  and  the  operation  of  these  secondary  causes,  so  productive  of 
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misery  and  affliction.  Doabtleas  it  will  be  found  in  the  case  now 
under  our  review,  as  in  all  others,  that  out  of  seeming  evil  He  ever 
educes  good. 


HONOURABLE  W.  McKEE  DUNITS  ADDRESS  AT 
DR.  WOOD'S  INAUGURATION. 

ADDRESS  DBLIYKBRD  BT  HON.  W.  M^EBB  DUNK,  TO  BBY.  JAMB8  WOOD, 
D.D.,  ON  THB  OCCASION  OF  DB.  WOOD'S  IKAUQUBATION  AS  PBB8I- 
DBNT  OF  HANCYEB  OOLLBQB,  AUGUST  8,  1859. 

Db.  Wood  :  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  in  the 
absence  of  their  President,  have  devolred  upon  me  the  duty  of  ap* 
pearing  as  their  representative  on  this  occasion,  to  formally  induct 
you  into  the  office  of  Pbbsidbnt  of  Hanoybb  Oollbgb. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  Board  elected  you  to  this  respon- 
sible office,  the  cordiality  with  which  your  associates  of  the  Faculty 
have  welcomed  you  to  their  counsels,  and  the  favour  and  hopefulness 
with  which  your  election  and  acceptance  have  been  received  by  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  College,  are  occasions  for  profound 
thankfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  no  doubt  of  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  you.  In  calling  you  to  the  Presidency  of 
this  institution,  for  the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  of  which 
we  stand  responsible  to  the  Church  and  the  public,  we  Trustees 
have  signified,  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  our  confidence  in 
your  qualifications  for  the  position.  It  is  because  we  have  con- 
fidence in  your  Christian  character,  in  the  soundness  of  your  judg- 
ment, in  your  literary  attainments,  and  also,  because  we  believe  that 
you  will  faithfully  endeavour  to  discharge  every  duty  devolved  upon 
you,  that  we  have  elected  you  to  this  position  of  great  trial,  but,  as 
we  h(^e,  of  greater  usefulness. 

Your  having  accepted  this  office,  and  appearing  here  to-day,  in 
compliance  with  our  wishes,  to  assume  its  duties,  I  now,  as  the 
representative  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  deliver  to  you  thbsb 
KEYS  of  oar  college  edifice,  as  emblematic  of  the  authority  with 
which  we  clothe  you,  and  present  you  to  the  public  as  the  Pbbsi* 

DBNT  OF  HaNOVBB  COLLBOE. 

[Dr.  Wood,  on  receiving  tbe  keys,  made  a  brief  response,  expressing  bis  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  falfilthe  jnst  expectations  of  the  Trastees  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  office,  of  which  those  kejs  were  an  appropriate  emblem.] 

You  need  no  words  from  me  to  impress  on  your  mind  a  proper 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  trust  you  have  now  assumed. 
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Toa  know  tb  work  whereimto  you  are  caUed*  The  Board  has  nofe 
deceived  yoa  as  to  the  circumstances,  the  embarrassments  of  this 
College  of  our  Church.  You  know  full  well  the  history  of  its  trials 
during  its  existence  of  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You 
know  that  we  have  been  wandering  in  the  wilderness  ^^  lo  these 
many  years."  Who  knowetb  but  thou  art  the  Joshua  that  is  to 
lead  us  across  the  Jordan  into  the  promised  land?  At  any  rate^ 
I  will  adopt  this  day  and  apply  to  you  as  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion, the  language  which  Mose8>  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  addressed 
to  Joshua :  ^'  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage ;  •  .  .  and  the 
Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before  thee;  he  will  be  with  thee,  he 
will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee ;  fear  not,  neither  be  dis* 
mayed." 

From  this  college  edifice,  *' beautiful  for  situation  as  Mount 
Zion,"  we  now  look  down  upon  the  Ohio,  flowing  in  its  peaceful 
course,  without  a  murmur,  and  almost  without  a  ripple  on  its  quiet 
surface.  That  river  has  had  its  flood-time,  when  its  swollen  waters 
could  have  floated  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  has  bad  its  sum- 
mer droughts,  when  the  fountains  of  its  supply,  in  mountain  and 
valley,  were  well-nigh  dried  up ;  when  the  great  red  sun,  day  after 
day,  poured  down  upon  its  bosom  its  fervid  rays,  drinking  up  its 
waters  and  laying  bare  its  depths.  It  has  had  its  autumn  mists 
and  fogs,  filling  its  valley  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  and  burying  it 
from  sight.  It  has  had  its  winter,  when  its  chilled  waters  were 
locked  in  icy  chains,  and,  to  the  eye,  it  moved  not,  but  was  dead. 
But  look  I  there  it  is  to-day,  a  constant,  ever  useful  stream,  wind- 
ing its  peaceful  course  through  the  beautiful  hills  of  the  lovely  land- 
scape before  us.  Like  to  these  are  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
this  College  has  passed.  It  has  had  its  flood-time  of  prosperity, 
when  students  crowded  its  halls,  so  that  there  was  not  room  to 
receive  them.  It  has  had  its  summer  droughts,  when  its  resources 
were  exhausted;  and  its  autumn,  when  gloom  and  discouragement 
as  a  cloud  enveloped  it.  It  has  had  its  winter,  too,  cold  and  areary, 
when  it  stiffened  in  the  firm*  frost.  Then  its  enemies  exclaimed, 
^^It  is  dead!"  and  its  friends,  with  hands  hanging  down  in  sorrow^ 
seemed  to  answer,  "  It  is  dead ;  it  is  dead !"  But  yet,  Hanover 
College  lives.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  like  that  beautiful  river.  The 
fathers,  who  planted  it  in  faith  and  prayer,  have  all  passed,  or  are 
soon  to  pass,  away.  Their  sdns  have  arisen  in  their  places,  to 
cherish  with  affection  and  love  the  tree  which  the  fathers  planted. 
And  thus  we  trust  it  shall  be  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
that  so  long  as  that  river  shall  flow,  marking  its  course  by  the  ver- 
dure of  its  banks  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its  valleys  and  hills,  so 
long  shall  this  College  remain,  marking  its  course  in  the  history  of 
OUT  race,  by  the  rich  blessings  it  shall  confer  on  mankind. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  undertaking  to  instruct 
you  in  the  duties  of  your  presidency;  but  as  the  representative  of  ^ 
this  Board  of  Trustees,  will  make,  for  your  consideration,  a  few 
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SQggestions.  You  know  this  College  was  founded  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  education,  and  while  it  was  intended  that  students 
should  here  be  qualified  for  usefulness  in  every  walk  of  life,  yet 
the  chief  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  young  men  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  The  course  of  instruction  here  pursued, 
and  all  the  influences  about  this  College,  should  tend,  mainly,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  chief  object  of  its  foundation.  And,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  in  no  profession  is  thoroughness  of  education  so 
essential  to  usefulness  as  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  the  great 
conflicts  of  opinion  constantly  agitating  the  Church  and  the  State, 
the  victory  does  not  depend  upon  the  numbers  engaged  on  either 
side,  but  upon  the  powers  of  a  few  welKeducated,  energetic  thinkerd. 
Mind  rules  the  world.  It  wields  the  spear  of  celestial  temper  that, 
piercing  error,  makes  it 

<<  Writhe  in  pain, 
And  die  among  its  worshippers." 

The  pen  has  more  power  than  the  sword,  and  the  tongue  of  Ihe 
orator  is  mightier  than  legions  of  soldiers.  We  look  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  your  associate  instructors,  to  see  to  it  that  the  young  men 
who  graduate  at  this  College  should  not  only  have  their  minds  well 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  but  that  they  also  shall  be  industrious, 
searchers  after  truth,  having  minds  disciplined  to  investigation,  and 
capable  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  words  of  power,  that  they 
may  prove  men  of  might  in  the  battles  of  life,  of  whom  ^^  one  shall 
chase  a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 

We  want  also  earnest  men,  men  of  strong  convictions  of  right 
and  duty ;  men  who  in  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  would,  if  need  be, 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  defence  of  human  rights ; 
and  men  in  the  Church,  so  grounded  in  the  faith,  so  imbued  with 
Christian  principles,  that  they  would  '^  stand  up  for  Jesus,"  though 
the  furnace  of  persecution  should  be  heated  for  them,  ^^  and  seven 
times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated." 

Not  only  is  your  position,  as  President  of  this  College  one  of 
high  responsibility,  but  it  is  also  one  of  high  honour.  It  is  highly 
honourable,  because  it  may  be  made  highly  useful.  There  is  power 
in  it.  You  are  here  brought  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  young 
men  at  the  most  impressible  period.  Act  upon  them,  influence 
them,  and  they  in  turn  shall  act  upon  and  influence  other  minds, 
and  these  again  others,  in  a  still  widening  circle,  extending  through 
space,  and  continuing  through  eternity.  What  a  fearful  power  is 
here !  Thoughts  may  fall  from  your  lips  in  tones  that  shall  vibrate 
forever.  The  sun,  with  his  pencil  of  li^ht,  presents  an  image  on 
the  face  of  the  burnished  metal.  That  image  shall  fade ;  that  ob- 
ject shall  perish ;  that  sun  shall  cease  to  shine ;  but  the  impres- 
sions you  make  on  the  mind's  eternal  essence  is  as  imperishable  as 
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With  sach  solicitude  and  yet  such  cheerfal  trust  as  a  father  con- 
fideth  the  daughter  of  his  love  to  the  husband  of  her  choice  and  of 
his  approval,  do  we  Trustees  now  commit  to  your  keeping  the  in- 
terests of  this  College.  You  are  now  ^^the  man  of  the  bouse," 
the  head  of  this  family  of  professors,  tutors,  and  students,  and  the 
public  will  hold  you  mainly  responsible  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  its  internal  affairs.  Sustained  as  you  will  be  by 
able  and  experienced  professors,  we  trust  you  will,  without  diffi- 
culty, maintain  wholesome  discipline,  and  furnish  thorough  instrnc* 
tion.  Fathers,  from  far  and  near^  will  come  here  with  their  sons 
and  commit  them  to  your  care  to  be  educated  for  usefulness  in  life. 
And  the  widowed  mother  will  also  come,  leading  by  her  hand  the 
son  "whom  her  soul  loveth,'*  and  with  prayers  and  tears  will  ask 
you  to  be  a  father  to  that  son  in  the  perils  and  temptations  of  his 
youth,  and  to  educate  him  for  the  duties  of  time  and  the  realities  of 
eternity.  These  youths  are  the  blocks  of  marble  from  the  quarry, 
to  be  by  you  and  your  assistant  instructors  worked  and  finished  into 
forms  of  manly  strength  and  beauty. 

After  a  time,  these  fathers  and  mothers  will  return  to  receive  at 
your  hands  these  sons  whom  they  have  committed  to  your  guardian- 
ship. Let  not  their  just  expectations  be  disappointed.  Keturn  to 
them  their  sons,  so  educated,  physically,  morally,  religiously,  and  in- 
tellectually, that  whether  they  shall  become  great  men  or  not,  they 
shall  at  least  be  £ood  and  useful  men. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  for  your  encouragement,  that  you  will 
be  sustained  in  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  your  new  posi- 
tion by  the  counsels  of  this  Board  of  Trustees,  by  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  these  professors,  by  the  friendly  interest  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  this  College  and  are  now  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  occupying  positions  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness, and  also  by  the  prayers  of  God's  ministers  and  people.  And 
I  trust  that  a  greater  than  Moses,  even  the  Lord  of  all^  is  saying 
to  you,  to-day,  as  he  said  to  Joshua,  when  he  gave  him  charge  con* 
cerning  Israel :  "  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage ;  •  .  .  and  I 
will  be  with  thee."* 

*  In  the  next  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  will  appear  Dr.  Wood's 
Inaugural  Address,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  assaming  the  duties  of 
President  of  Hanover  College. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Wood's  old  friend  and  associate,  the  Editor  of  this 
Magazine,  the  latter  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  first  issuing  it  from  the  press. 
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RUTHERFORD  TO  A  BEREAVED  MOTHER. 

FOR  MISTRESS  CRAIG,  UPON  THB  DBATH  OF  HBR  HOFBTOli  SOK,  WHO 
WAS  DROWKBD  WHILE  BATHING  IK  A  BIYBB  IN  FRANCE. 

Mistress, — ^Yoa  have  so  learned  Christ,  as,  now  in  the  fnrnaee, 
what  dross,  ^hat  shining  of  faith  may  appear,  mast  come  forth.  I 
heard  of  the  removal  of  your  son,  Mr.  Thomas.  Though  I  be  dull 
enough  in  discerning,  yet  I  was  witness  to  some  spiritual  savouri- 
ness  of  the  new  birth  and  hope  of  the  Resurrection,  which  I  saw 
in  the  hopeful  youth,  when  he  was,  as  was  feared,  a-dying  in  this 
city.  And,  since  it  was  written  and  advisedly  appointed  in  the 
spotless  and  holy  decree  of  the  Lord,  where,  and  before  what  wit- 
nesses, and  in  what  manner,  whether  by  a  fever,  the  mother  being  at 
the  bedside,  or  by  some  other  way  m  a  far  country  (dear  patri- 
archs died  in  Egypt ;  precious  to  the  Lord,  have  wanted  burials, 
Psalm  79 :  8),  your  safest  will  be,  to  be  silent,  and  command  the 
heart  to  utter  no  repining  and  fretting  thoughts  of  the  holy  dis- 
pensation of  God. 

1.  The  man  is  beyond  the  hazard  of  dispute  ;  the  precious  youth 
is  perfected  and  glorified. 

2.  Had  the  youth  lain  year  and  day  pained  beside  a  witnessing 
mother,  it  had  been  pain  and  grief  lengthened  out  to  you  in  many 
portions,  and  every  parcel  would  have  been  a  little  death ;  now 
His  holy  Majesty  hath  in  one  lump  and  mass,  brought  to  your  ears 
the  news,  and  hath  not  divided  the  grief  into  many  portions. 

3.  It  was  not  yesterday's  thought,  nor  the  other  year's  statute; 
but  a  counsel  of  the  Lord  of  old :  and  ^  who  can  teach  the  Al- 
mighty knowledge  ?" 

4.  There  is  no  way  of  quieting  the  mind,  and  of  silencing  the 
heart  of  a  mother,  but  godly  submission.  The  readiest  way  for 
peace  and  consolation  to  clay-vessels  is,  that  it  is  a  stroke  of  the 
Potter  and  Former  of  all  things ;  and  since  the  holy  Lord  hath 
loosed  the  grip,*  when  it  was  fastened  sure  on  your  part,  I  know 
that  your  light,  and  I  hope  that  your  heart  also,  will  yield.  It  is 
not  safe  to  be  at  pulling  and  drawing  with  the  omnipotent  Lord. 
Let  the  pull  go  with  him, for  he  is  strong;  and  say,  ^^Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 

5.  His  holy  method  and  order  is  to  be  adored ;  sometimes  the 
husband  before  the  wife,  and  sometimes  the  son  before  the  mother 
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80  hath  the  only  wise  God  ordered ;  and  when  he  ia  sent  before, 
and  not  lost,  in  all  things  give  thanks. 

6.  Meditate  not  too  much  on  the  sad  oircnmstances — ^tbe  mother 
was  not  witness  to  the  last  sigh, — ^possibly,  cannot  get  leave  to 
wind  the  son,  nor  to  weep  over  his  grave,  and,  he  was  in  a  strange 
land:  there  is  a  like  nearness  to  Heaven  ont  of  all  the  coantries 
of  the  earth. 

7.  This  did  not  spring  oat  of  the  dust.  Feed  and  grow  fat  by 
this  medicine  and  fare  of  the  only  wise  Lord.  It  is  art  and  the 
skill  of  faith  to  read  what  the  Lord  writeth  upon  the  cross,  and  to 
spell  and  construct'*'  right  his  sense ;  often  we  miscallf  words  and 
sentences  of  the  cross,  and  either  put  nonsense  on  his  rods,  or  bur- 
den his  Majesty  with  slanders  and  mistakes,  when  he  mindeth  for 
us  thoughts  of  peace  and  love-^ven  to  do  us  good  in  the  latter 
end. 

8.  It  is  but  a  private  stroke  on  a  family,  and  little  to  the  public, 
arrows  shot  against  grieved  Joseph,  and  the  afflicted;  but,  ah! 
dead,  senseless,  and  guilty  people  of  God*  This  is  the  day  of 
Jacob's  trouble ! 

9.  There  is  a  bad  way  of  wilful  swallowing  of  a  temptation,  and 
not  digesting  it,  or  laying  it  out  of  memory  without  any  victorious- 
ness  of  faith.  The  Lord,  who  forbiddeth  fainting,  forbiddeth  also 
despising.  But  it  is  easier  to  counsel  than  to  snifer :  the  only  wise 
Lord  furnish  patience.  It  were  not  amiss  to  call  home  the  other 
youth. 

I  am  not  a  little  afflicted  for  my  Lady  Kenmure's  condition.  I 
desire  you,  when  ye  see  her,  to  remember  my  humble  respects  to 
her.  My  wife  heartily  rem^mbereth  her  to  you ;  and  is  wounded 
much  in  mind  with  your  present  condition,  and  suffereth  with  you. 

Grace  be  with  you. 

Yours,  in  the  Lord,  S.  B. 

St.  Ahdesws,  Aag.  4,  1660. 


DODDBIDGB'S  MOTHEB. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  a  stifled 
street  in  London,  a  tradesman  and  his  wife,  who  watched  with  many 
misgivings  the  alender  form  and  pale  cheek  of  a  little. boy,  their 
only  son,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  sole  survivor  of  twenty  chil- 
dren. The  utmost  that  they  dared  to  hope  for,  as  the  result  of 
parental  faithfulness,  was  that  ^^  poor  little  Philip  might,  by  the 
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grace  of  God,  be  prepared  for  an  early  death."  For  this  they 
laboured,  and  prayed,  and  wept  together.  The  chimney  of  the 
family-room,  where  they  usaaUy  sat  after  their  erening  meal,  was 
ornamented  according  to  a  fashion  which  had  been  imported  from 
Holland,  with  a  series  of  painted  tiles.  On  those  tiles  were  pie- 
tared  with  rude  taste,  scenes  and  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 
There,  ^'  in  deep  blue  on  a  ground  of  glistening  white,"  were  Adam 
and  Eye  and  the  serpent.  Next  in  order  were  Elisha's  bears,  de- 
vouring the  irreverent  children.  Then  followed  Joseph  and  the 
pit,  into  which  his  brethren  cast  him.  And  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
series,  we  may  suppose,  stood  the  stern  men  who  frowned  on  the 
little  children  as  they  came  to  Christ.  Those  pictured  tiles  were 
to  '^  poor  little  Philip's  unlettered  mother  more  precious  than  the 
gold  of  Ophir."  They  were  her  pictorial  Bible.  In  her  homely 
way  she  expounded  them  to  her  son,  as  he  was  seated  by  her  side 
in  the  old  arm-chair.  She  poured  into  his  carious  ear  her  rude 
but  truthful  conceptions  of  man's  lost  condition,  of  God's  wonder- 
ful providence,  and  of  bis  more  wonderful  grace.  She  found  a  will- 
ing pupil.  God's  truth,  extracted  by  maternal  diligence  from  that 
painted  wall,  sunk  deep  into  the  pale  boy's  heart.  His  delicate 
sensibilities  grew  around  it,  and  became  rooted  in  its  embrace. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  youthful  piety  was  a  love  of  the 
Bible.  It  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 
It  fashioned  itself  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  into  the  germ  of  a  hid- 
den purpose,  which  the  providence  of  God  at  length  developed. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  composing  the  '^Family  Expositor,"  be 
traced  back  the  impulse  which  by  the  grace  of  God  had  moved  him 
to  that  work,  to  those  old  Dutch  tiles  which  had  been  the  text-book 
of  his  early  lessons  in  his  mother's  arm-chair.  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  which  quickened  and  sustained  his  zeal  in  the  con- 
tracted labour  of  that  which  he  considered  his  life's  work.  That 
remembrance  it  was  which  lighted  up  his  study-lamp  for  his  labours 
upon  the  Family  Expositor,  at  four  o'clock  of  the  winter  mornings, 
through  a  period  of  twenty  years.  That  it  was  which  forbade  him 
to  turn  aside  from  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  for  any  inferior 
service.  Only  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  and  oft-repeated  solici- 
tations of  his  friend.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  did  he  consent  to  the  digres- 
sion of  composing  the  Rise  and  Progress.  And  when  at  last  he  lay 
down  to  die,  in  a  strange  land,  it  was  his  strong  consolation  that  he 
had  been  permitted  to  see  three  volumes  of  the  Expositor  given  to 
the  world. .  Since  that  time  a  hundred  years  havQ  come  and  gime, 
but  the  work  of  Doddridge  lives. — Prof.  Phelps, 
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WE  SING  OF  THE  BIBLR 

SUHO  AT  THB  TlfEKTIETH  ANHTTKHSART'OF  8UVDAT-8CHOOL  KO.  68, 
SPBIVG  STREET  CHURCH. 

We  taxkft  of  the  BiUe,  that  shows  us  the  way 

That  leads  to  the  mansions  of  rest ; 
All  its  ^ages  are  bright  with  the  life-ffiTiDg  raj. 
And  It  makes  the  poor  wanderer  blest. 

Sing,  sing,  sing,  cldldren,  sing. 
Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 

We  love  00  the  Sabbath  our  teachers  to  meety 

And  learn  of  the  Saviour  Divine; 
While  we  gather  around,  and  the  story  repeat, 
'Tis  more  precious  than  gold  from  the  mine. 
Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 
Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 

We  read  of  the  angels  who  sung  on  the  plain, 

Good  tidings  of  peace  unto  men ; 
And  the  time  that  snail  come  when  the  loud-swelling  strain. 
Shall  be  heard  from  all  nations  again. 

Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 
Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 

Then  sing  of  the  Bible,  the  fountain  of  light  I 

<And  welcome  the  Sabbath  of  rest  I 
Till  the  morn  of  redemption  shall  break  on  our  sight, 
And  in  Jesus  our  souls  shall  be  blest. 

Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 
Sing,  sing,  sing,  children,  sing. 

Wm.  Olakd  Bourve. 
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ORIGINAL  MINUTES  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  sutyoinecl  very  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  original  manuscript 
Minutes  of  the  illustrious  Westminster  Assembly,  is  furnished  to  the  Edinburgh  Wit- 
ness, by  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  told  that  a  paramph  appeared  in  several 
papers  lately,  announcing  that  I  had  discovered  the  Original  Minates  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  As  this  has  led  to  numerous  inquiries,  and 
as  it  must  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  something  more  regarding  the 
document  in  question,  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
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to  give  a  brief  account  of  mj  discovery,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to 
an  unexpected  meeting  with  what  bad  in  reality  never  been  lost.  The 
general  impressioUy  certainly,  was  that  the  Minutes  had  been  lost.  In 
the  preface  to  his  excellent  History  of  the  WestBiinster  Assembly,  my 
friend  Dr.  Hetheriogton,  says :  '^  Inquiries  have  been  frequently  made, 
respecting  the  manuscript  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  prooeedings, 
kept  by  the  clerks  or  scribes  of  the  Assembly ;  but  that  important  dooa- 
ment  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  One  account  states  that  it  was  bunit 
in  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  the  year  1666.  It  was  long  thought  that 
a  copy  of  it  had  been  taken,  and  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  Sion 
College;  and  some  aver  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  and  that  it,  too, 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  burned  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834, 
having  been  placed  there,  along  with  other  manuscript  records  relating 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  during  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  on 
Patronage."  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  surmises  were  all  unfounded, 
and  that  after  some  inquiries  and  not  a  few  difficulties,  I  found  the  long- 
wished-for  document  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  Lon- 
don. This  library  was  established  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a  worthy 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
and  who  bequeathed  his  own  library,  with  those  of  Dr.  Manton  and  Ih*. 
Bates,  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London.  A  more 
appropriate  asylum  could  not  have  been  devised  for  the  Minutes  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly;  but  after  Arianism  had  unhappily  infected  so 
many  of  the  Presbyterians  of  England  during  the  last  century,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  much  regard  would  be  paid  to  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings which  issued  in  the  production  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  Catechisms,  larger  and  shorter.  The  books  were  preserved,  indeed, 
but  preserved  as  the  bones  of  our  ancestors  are,  unseen  and  undisturbed 
in  their  mausoleums.  It  was,  therefore,  with  sometbing  like  the  feelings 
of  one  who  has  discovered  a  long-lost  treasure,  that  I  found  myself  one 
day  seated  with  the  veritable  records  of  the  Westminster  divines  before 
me. 

The  Minutes  are  contained  in  three  folio  volumes,  and  bear  every  mark 
of  authenticity.  The  first  two  volumes  were  evidently  the  tcroll  minutes, 
written  during  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  by  Adoniram  Byfield,  the 
scribe.  They  are  written  in  a  hurried,  scrambling,  and  almost  illegible 
hand,  arc  full  of  abbreviations,  and  exhibit  an  abridged  account  of  the 
proceedings.  About  the  middle  of  volume  third,  these  Minutes  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  rewritten  in  exfento,  in  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  first  volume  is  incomplete,  as  it  wants  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings,  and  begins  with  "  Session  45,  August  4, 
1643."  The  Assembly,  we  know,  met  on  the  1st  of  July,  1643.  We 
have  thus  lost  the  records  of  the  first  month  of  their  meetings;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  much  time  was  spent  in  preliminary  arrangements, 
and  that  during  this  period  they  were  discussing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  led  to  no  practical  result,  nothing  of  importance  being  done  till 
October,  1643,  there  is  less  cause  to  regret  the  loss.  The  third  volume 
carries  down  the  proceedings  to  the  very  close  of  the  Assembly,  including 
the  period  when  they  sat  as  a  Committee  of  Examination,  and  ending 
with  the  date  March  25, 1652,  the  precise  time  when,  with  the  Long  Par- 
liament, the  Assembly  was  finally  dissolved  by  Cromwell. 

The  Minutes  are  not  confined  to  a  bare  record  of  the  proceedings;  they 
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eontaiD  a  brief  sommarj  of  the  speeches  of  the  members,  or  rather  tbeir 
opiDions,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  indalged  in  lengthened  or  formal 
speeches.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  ireqaentlj  the  names  of  Hender- 
son,  Rutherford,  and  Gillespie  appear  in  the  course  of  the  debates.  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  leisure  as  yet  to  examine  the  volumes  thoroughly, 
and  compare  them  with  other  sources  of  information ;  but  from  what  I 
have  observed,  I  should  say  that,  besides  the  historical  value  of  such  a 
document  in  confirming  facts  already  known,  these  Minutes  will  be  found 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  on 
the  sentiments  of  the  leading  spirits  that  composed  it.  I  can  only  at  pre- 
sent advert  to  one  or  two  general  points  which  struck  me  on  a  cursory 
perusal  of  them.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  evinced  by  these  recoVds  than 
the  labour  and  industry  which  had  been  expended  in  the  compilation  of 
our  subordinate  standards.  In  preparing  the  Larger  Catechism,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  curious  to  observe  that  there  was  a  separate  committee  for 
every  commandment  in  the  Decalogue :  ^<  June  23.  Ordered,  that  the  seve* 
ral  commandments  shall  be  considered  by  these  several  committees :  Mr. 
Simpson  and  Mr.  Oreenhill  for  the  first  commandment;  Mr.  Burgess  and 
Mr.  Calamy  for  the  second  commandment,  &c.  The  general  rules  for 
expounding  the  commandments  ^committed)  to  Dr.  Gouge  and  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Report  to  be  brought  in  to-morrow,  seven-night,  to  the  Com- 
mittee, of  whom  Mr.  Tuckney  is  in  the  chaire." 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  following  entry,  that  it  was  also  intrusted  to  a  committee: 
^*  August  5,  1647.     Resolved  upon,  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  shall  be 

Sne  in  hand  with  presently,  by  a  committee  now  to  be  chosen  :  Ordered, 
r.  Prolocutor,  Mr.  Palmer,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Delmy,  shall  be  the  Committee,  and  are  to  meet  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  to  take  care  of  it"  This  last  clause  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  business  had  been  specially  intrusted  to  Mr.  Palmer,  perhaps,  to 
use  the  modem  phrase,  in  the  character  of  Convener.  But  his  name  does 
BOt  again  occur,  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Another  entry 
oecars,  October  19,  1647 :  "  Ordered,  Mr.  Tuckney,  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
Mr.  Ward,  to  prepare  the  Short  Catechism."  From  this,  we  may  con- 
<slttde  that  a  new  committee  was  appointed ;  the  former  having  failed,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  Mr.  Palmer's  death.  My  own  opinion,  which  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  is,  that  the  person  who  prepared  the  original 
draught  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  was  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney. 

Great  must  have  been  the  patience  and  impartiality  of  the  Westminster 
divines,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  incessant  and  pertinacious  opposition 
which  they  encountered  from  the  five  or  six  Independents  in  the  Assem- 
bly,  for  hardly  is  there  a  page  that  does  not  bristle  with  a  dissent  from 
one  or  another  of  these  scrupulous  gentlemen,  so  justly  termed  '^  the  dis- 
senting brethren.'^  Various,  too,  were  the  amendments  proposed  and 
oarried  during  the  debates  on  the  Confession  and  Larger  Catechism,  some 
of  which  are  curious,  and  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  noticed  as  showing 
the  influence  exerted  by  our  Scottish  Commissioners.  Thus,  in  chap,  xxxi, 
fleet.  5,  where  it  is  said  that  Synods  are  ''  not  to  intermeddle  witb  civil 
affairs,"  our  Scottish  friends,  by  what  Baillie  would  have  called  a  '<  canny 
eonveyance,"  procured  the  addition  of  the  words  "unless  by  way  of 
bumble  petition  in  cases  extraordinary."  On  chap,  xxiii,  "Of  the  civil 
magistrate^"  it  was  resolved,  "  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  George  Gillespie, 
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that  in  the  said  chapter^  for  the  word  of  Chritt,  (he  word  God  shall  be 
put  in  three  places."  Dr.  Burgess,  it  is  said,  entered  his  dissent  from 
this  alteration,  and  the  following  memorandnm  is  added :  ''This  vote  was 
not  intended  to  determine  the  controyersy  about  the  subordination  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  Christ  as  Mediator."  On  consulting  the  passage,  chap, 
zxiii,  sect  Ist  and  2d,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alteration,  whatever  con- 
troversy it  may  or  may  not  determine,  is  very  important.  Had  it  stood 
as  originally  proposed,  **  Chritt,  the  supreme  Lord  and  King  of  all  the 
world,  hath  oidained  civil  magistrates  to  be,  under  Him,  over  the  people," 
&c.,  it  would  have  taught  a  very  different  doctrine  from  what  it  does  as  it 
now  stands.  The  change  of  the  word  in  the  second  section  appenrs  to 
have  been  intended  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the  magistrate's  power  against 
those  charges  which  were  so  often  brought  against  this  portion  of  our 
Confession  in  the  course  of  the  Voluntary  controversy. 

Various  other  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  and  established  by  these 
venerable  relics  of  antiquity,  which  I  may  afterwards  find  an  opportunity 
of  publishing. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  yours,  Ac, 

Thomas  MoGrie. 

GULLAMB,  East  Lothiah,  Jul/  27,  1859. 


%mtm  anb  Crttiruin. 


Notes,  Critical  ahd  Explanatobt,  ox  tbs  Acts  or  thi  Apobtlks.  By  Ms- 
LANCTHOX  W.  Jaoobub,  D.D.,  ProfessoT  of  Bibticai  Literature,  Sto^  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Alleghany  City,  Pennsylvania.  New  York :  Robert  Car^ 
ter  &  Brothers;  Philadelphia:  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.  1859.  12  mo.  pp. 
430. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  these  days  for  Commentaries.  The  pre- 
judice against  this  class  of  writings,  entertained  by  some,  is  unreasonable 
and  is  diminishing.  The  public  need  light  on  the  Bible;  and  the 
great  favour,  with  which  commentaries  are  received,  shows  that  there  is  a 
growing  appreciation  of  all  judicious  books,  whose  aim  is  Scriptural  ex- 
position. 

The  previous  volumes  of  Dr.  Jacobus  have  been  some  time  before  the 
public.  They  have  won  for  him  a  reputation  for  ability,  discrimination, 
and  sound  exposition  which  the  volume  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will 
greatly  confirm.  The  Notes  are  preceded  by  a  valuable  Preface ;  a  learned 
Introduction  on  the  Author  of  the  Acts,  his  object,  the  plan,  and  the  date 
of  the  book ;  a  full  Synopsis  of  the  general  Contents ;  And  the  Oontem* 
poraneous  History  in  parallel  columns.  A  judicious  amount  of  practical 
remark  pervades  the  exposition.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Notes  of 
Br.  JacoDus,  now  reaching  four  volumes,  constitute  both  a  more  profoimd 
and  popular  Commentary  th^n  could  be  manu&ctured  and  woven  together 
by  ninety-nine  of  the  best  men  of  thirty-three  Synods.    We  bave  spaoe 
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only  for  a  siDgle  eztrtct,  relating  to  Paurs  being  taken  to  Areopagus^  a 
locality  which  Dr.  Jacobas  saw  in  his  foreign  travels. 

« 
''  Took  Aim— evidently,  as  the  term  implies,  without  violence ;  per- 
haps, however,  in  a  semi-jndicial  manner,  to  make  hia  cause  more  fully 
kDown  before  a  public  assembly,  and  not  before  the  judges.  We  found 
the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  to  be  a  rocky  knoll,  about  sixty  feet  high 
at  the  south  end,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  only 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  westerly.  Paul  was  probably  led  up  hither 
from  the  Agora,  or  market  in  the  vale  below,  ascending  the  rock  by  six- 
teen steps  cut  in  the  side.  On  the  top  is  a  stone  bench,  having  three  sides. 
This  was  probably  the  tribunal.  On  the  east  and  west  side  of  it  is  a 
raised  block,  one  for  the  criminal  the  other  for  the  accuser.  Hither  they 
led  up  Paul  to  expound  his  doctrine  from  this  open  court-house  platform, 
isking,  may  we  know — can  we  know — may  we  know,  if  you  please  ?  Lite- 
rally, are  we  ahk  f  (i.  e.  with  your  permission.)  The  new  doctrine^  or 
new  teaching  which  he  had  put  forth  in  the  market-place  in  his  discus- 
sions, they  would  more  fully  know.  Hero  then  in  the  presence  of  the 
grandest  temples  and  monuments  of  heathenism,  Paul  was  called  on  to 
expound  Christianity." 


Saobsb  Ltbios  raOM  the  Gbemav.     Pretbjrterian  Bomrd  of  Publication.     Phthuiel- 
phia.     1850. 

Ths  Book  of  Poetry,  printed  some  years  ago  by  our  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, continues  to  be  among  the  very  best  books  of  its  class,  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  The  new  book  of  ''  Sacred  Lyrics  from  the  German" 
hears  the  impress  of  the  same  cultivated  taste  to  which  the  former 
volume  owes  its  charm  and  its  popularity. 

These  Sacred  Lyrics  are  selected  from  a  number  of  German  poets,  and 
are  translated  by  different  persons.  There  are,  of  course,  different  degrees 
of  merit  in  such  selections,  but  they  are  all  good  and  edifying.  The  true 
evangelical  spirit  is  here  found  in  union  with  poetical  fire,  and  lessons  of 
wisdom  are  enunciated  in  an  elevated  and  winning  tone.  We  observe  that 
several  of  the  translations  were  made  by  the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Alexan- 
der, who  was  at  home  in  almost  every  field  of  learning  and  scholarship. 
Our  brethren.  Professor  B.  P.  Dunn  and  the  Bev.  C.  W.  Shields,  also  ap- 
pear as  genial  translators  of  German  poetry.  The  volume  is  issued  in 
superior  style,  and  is  every  way  worthy  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 


A  Pasto&'s  Sblbotioh  or  Hthns  and  Tunes  fob  Worship  ih  tbv  Cbvroh  and 
Family.  The  hymns  in  the  body  of  the  work  being  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms  and  Hmyns  of  the  Presbyterians ;  those  in  the  supplement  from  various 
souroes.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     pp.  102. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  these  hymns  and  tunes 
by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  populnr  pastors.  He  is  himself  a  great 
lover  of  music,  and  well  practised  in  the  art.  The  great  aim  of  this  book 
is  to  secure  congregational  singing^  which  the  churches  must  come  tO;  at 
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last,  after  a  lou£  interval  of  choiring.  The  author  does  not  dispenflo  with 
a  choir,  but  he  holds  it  to  its  true  aim,  which  is  to  lead  the  congregational 
singing. 

The  principles  which  the  pastor  has  adopted  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Yolume  are  the  following:  1.  Simple  and  easy  tunes  must  be  supplied.  2. 
The  same  tunes  must  be  sung  frequently.  3.  The  same  hymns  must  be 
sung  to  the  same  tunes.  4.  The .  music  must  be  on  the  same  page  with 
the  hymns.  These  appear  to  us  to  be  judicious  principles  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  congregational  singing. 

No  rivalry  is  intended  between  this  booK  and  the  ^'Presbyterian 
Psalmodist/'  although  we  should  have  preferred  our  own  Hymn  Book  to  be 
the  exclusive  basis  of  the  pastor's  compilation,  and  the  whole  thing  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  own  Board.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
hymns  ought  to  be  used  in  public  worship,  except  those  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  '^  Supplement"  contains  such.  Desiring  to 
learn  how  the  plan,  proposed  by  the  pastor,  was  likely  to  succeed  in  prac« 
tioe,  and  knowing  several  pastors  who  were  using  the  book  in  their  con- 
gregations, we  have  been  gratified  to  receive  from  one  of  them  the 
following  intelligence  and  hints : 

"  We  are  beginning  to  realise  congregational  singing  in  my  church,  and 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years,  when  a  generation  has  grown  up 
under  this  book,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  fully  realize  it.  Our  plan 
pleases  all  concerned,  leader,  choir,  and  congregation.  I  am  having  the 
children  taught  not  only  in  the  rudiments  of  music,  but  in  singing  these 
very  tunes  to  the  words  to  which  they  are  set,  so  as  to  make  their  prac- 
tice directly  available  fpr  church  purposes ;  and  I  hope  that  older  people, 
with  duller  ears,  who  hitherto  have  sung  but  little,  will  by  and  by,  from 
hearing  the  same  words  so  often  sung  to  the  same  tunes,  catch  the  jingle 
of  the  thing,  and  be  able  actively  to  take  a  part. 

<'  A  great  mistake,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  made  often,  where  congrega- 
tional singing  is  attempted,  is  in  confining  the  effort  mainly  to  the  lecture- 
room.  It  seems  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  singing  will  work  its  waif  up 
to  the  Sabbath  services.  But  why  not  sing  the  same  tunes  in  all  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  ?  At  any  rate,  just  so  far  as  the  same  hymns  are 
sung  ?  The  most  hopeful  place  in  which  to  heuin,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
Sabbath  congregation,  and  the  choir  as  its  leader.  The  most  successful 
way  of  using  a  book  of  this  kind,  is  to  put  it  into  the  choir  ^rsf,  and  then 
when  the  congregation  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  from  hearing  them, 
I  have  it  adopted  in  the  lecture-room." 


-Thomas  Pains.    An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Goetbean  and  Diagnothian  So* 
-  cieties  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa^  July  26th,  1859,  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Stokes.    Lancaster,  Pa.:  Pearsol  &  Geist.    1859. 

The  Hon.  W.  A.  Stokes  selected  an  important  topic  for  discussion  in  his 
Address, — the  career  of  Thomas  Paine;  and  ably  and  truthfully  did  the 
orator  handle  his  subject.  Ample  justice  is  awarded  to  Mr:  Paine,  as  an 
influential  political  writer  in  our  revolutionary  times,  whilst  his  infidel 
sentiments  and  profligate  career  are  properly  exhibited  as  a  warning  to 
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the  joang.  The  pampUet  has  an  important  biatorical  value,  and  will 
serre  excellent  moral  purposes.  The  following  is  Mr.  Stokes's  estimate  of 
Paine's  celebrated  work^  called  '^  Common  Sense/' 

<'  When  '  Common  Sense'  was  published  a  great  blow  was  struck.  It 
was  felt  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas,  it  resounded  throughout  th« 
world.  Principles  of  politics  were  proclaimed,  not  new,  but  true ;  sanc- 
tioned bj  antiquity,  familiar  to  the  learned,  but  hitherto  concealed  in 
books  unknown  to  tbe  public ;  principles  which  found  instant  recognition 
in  the  natural  sense  of  justice  which  Grod  implants  in  all  his  creatures  \ 
arguments  were  adduced  which  went  right  home  to  the  understanding, 
and  found  there  immediate  reception.  Common  sense — the  best  kind  of 
sense,  without  which  knowledge  is  vain — eagerly  embraced  and  appro- 
priated the  dogmas  and  conclusions  of  this  masterpiece  of  popular  reason- 
ing, which  rather  aroused  what  already  lay  deep  down  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  human  mind,  than  communicated  any  strange  sentiments. 
The  boldness,  vigour,  directness,  the  very  rudeness,  the  racy  roughness  of 
the  author,  gave  irresistible  force  to  his  matchless  appeal. 

"  Admirable  as  was  the  execution  of  this  work,  it  was  not  written  spon- 
taneously, but  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  who  read  the  sheets  as  they 
were  composed,  as  did  also  Dr.  Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams.  The  former 
struck  from  the  manuscript  what  seems  a  telling  sentence — '  A  greater 
absurdity  cannot  be  conceived  of,  than  three  millions  of  people  running 
to  their  sea-coast  every  time  a  ship  arrives  from  London,  to  know  whal 
portion  of  liberty  they  should  enjoy.'  When  the  manuscript  was  ready 
for  the  press,  Paine  proposed  to  call  it '  Plain  Truth,'  but  Dr.  Bush  ob- 
jected and  gave  it  the  title  of '  Common  Sense.'  Many  years  afterwards. 
General  Washington  applied  the  title  of  the  book  to  its  author,  and  spoke 
of  the  merits  and  services  of  Common  Sense  as  unrewarded  by  this 
country. 

''  Certain  it  is  that  an  instant  and  immense  impetus  was  given  to  the 
cause  of  independence  by  the  then  unknown  pamphleteer." 


Ahcibut  MinibalooT';  or,  An  Inquiry  Respecting  Mineral  Substances  Mentioned 
by  the  Ancients ;  with  Occasional  Remarks  on  the  Uses  to  which  they  were  Ap- 
plied. By  N.  F.  MooBB,  LL.  D.  Second  Edition,  New  York.  1859.  Harper  & 
Brothers.     16ino.  pp.  250. 

This  is  a  very  curious  book,  well  worth  the  reading.  It  is  a  republi- 
cation, the  first  edition  having  appeared  many  years  ago.  It  throws  li^ht 
upon  some  mysterious  substances,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  names  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  all  moderns  to  recognize. 


SiRMOH  on  the  Death  of  John  W.  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  who  perished 
on  the  iU*iated  Princess,  February  27th,  1850.  Preached  by  Rer.  Thomas  Ca8TI.B- 
TOH,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Baton  Rouge,  June  5, 1 859.  Published 
by  request 

Brother  Castlbton  has  eloquently  delineated  the  character  of  a  friend 
of  tbe  Church  and  of  a  distinguished  citixen.    May  precious  truth  be 
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sanetified  to  the  living !    There  is  a  value  in  good  sermons,  which  the 
public  are  learning  to  appreciate. 


Trb  Gbbat  CoMciRir ;  or,  Man*s  Relation  to  God  and  a  Fatare  State.  By  Nkhbmiah 
Adams,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston.  Boston.  1859.  Gould 
&  Linooln.     12ma  pp.  235. 

Dr.  Adams  writes  with  much  power  of  argumentation,  and  he  selecta 
good  subjects  for  his  pen.  Orthodox  and  evangelical  in  his  creed  and 
spirit,  he  wields  an  influence  from  pulpit  and  books,  which  is  eminently 
salutary  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims. 


lOBRASiLL;  or,  The  Tree  of  Existence.  By  Jakes  Challkh,  author  of  ^  The  Cave 
of  Machpelah,"  and  other  Poeras.  Neat  12mo.  pp.  170.  Philadelphia :  Liodcaj 
&  Blakiston. 

This  queer  name  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  poetrv.  The  author, 
who  is  becoming  widely  known  in  literature,  has  undertaken  to  strike  off 
poetry  from  his  well-used  anvil,  and  some  of  it  has  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal.  We  wish  him  success,  and  congratulate  him  upon  the  promise  of 
the  future. 


Cosmos.  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Unirerse.  By  Albxawdbb  Vosi 
Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  £.  C.  Ottb  and  W.  B.  Dallas,  F.L.& 
Vol.  IV.    12mo.  pp.  402.    New  York.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Humboldt  has  taken  his  departure.  His  works  are  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  and  will  perpetuate  his  name  in  the  world  of  science  and 
learning  to  the  end  of  time.  His  Cosmos  has  always  maintained  a  high 
rank.     The  present  edition  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  extensive  circulation. 


CoMMBNTART  OH  TUB  GospXL  OT  JoHN.    By  Dr.  AuQiTSTUS  Tholvok.     Translated 
from  the  German,  by  Charlbs  P.  Keauth,  D.D.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  English 
-  &  English. 

Tholuck,  like  Humboldt,  is  among  the  great  men  of  the  age.  More 
evangelical  than  most  of.  the  German  divines,  and  as  learned  as  any,  his 
influence  has  been  precious  and  extensive.  His  commentaries  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  all  biblical  students.  In  spite  of  his  ad- 
mitted orthodoxy,  there  is  a  savour  of  German  training  in  some  of  his 
expositions  that  makes  us  thank  God  the  more  for  Anglo-Saxon  Christian 
literature.  The  present  volume  contains  much  learned  and  edifying  dis- 
quisition. Tholuck  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  baptism  of  <<  the 
water  and  the  Spirit''  in  John  8  :  6. 

''  Zwingle  interprets  '  water*  as  a  figurative  designation  of '  knowledge, 
clearness,  heavenly  light'  (cognitio,  daritas,  lux  coslestis).  Oalvtn,  as 
epexegesis :  <  aqusD  spirituales^  non  fluviales'  (waters  of  the  spirit,  not  of 
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the  river) ;  so,  alao^  Beza>  with  a  reference  to  tke  addition  nupif  Lake  3 : 
16.  A  reference  of  a  comparative  nature  to  the  baptism  of  John  is  as- 
lamed  bj  Beansobre  and  Herder;  the  former  says:  <  Si  qaelqu'un  n'est 
Be  Don  seulement  de  I'eau,  mais  ausai  de  Tesprit/  (unless  a  man  be  bom 
Bot  only  of  water,  bat  of  tho  Spirit  also.")  .     .      <'  Is  it,  however, 

true,  that  Christ  himself  could  not  have  spoken  of  baptism  ?  His  dis- 
ciples certainly  baptised,  see  chap.  4:2.  In  addition,  could  not  the 
Savioar  express  from  his  own  consciousness  what  his  hearers  at  the  time 
would  not  understand  ?  see  on  2  :  19.  We  ask  further,  is  it  true  that  if 
we  refer  '  water'  to  baptism,  it  can  be  apprehended  only  in  accordance 
with  the  Catholic  or  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  baptism  ?  The  men- 
tion of  the  Spirit  alone,  in  v.  8,  already  contradicts  such  an  opinion.  It 
may  still  be  said  in  accordance  with  the  Reformed  doctrine,  that  baptism 
is  mentioned  as  a  pignus,  signaculum  (pledge,  seal).  Or  we  may  say  with 
Neander  and  Lucke :  '  The  water  may  have  already  been  known  to  Nico- 
demus  from  the  baptism  of  John,  as  a  ttymhol  of  the  purification  of  the 
inner  man.'  Nevertheless,  should  not  the  mode  in  which  elsewhere  '  of 
water^  and  'of  the  Spirit'  are  placed  in  opposition  (1 :  26,  31,  83,  Acts 
1 :  5),  make  it  probable  that  our  Lord  actually  had  John's  baptism,  and 
by  consequence,  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  his  mind,  so  that  precisely 
these  two  points  are  made  prominent,  on  which,  aeoording  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Churchy  regeneration  rests?" 


MmoiB  Of  John  Gbisoom,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Pbiloeo- 
pby.  With  an  account  of  the  New  York  High  School,  Society  fbr  the  Prevention 
of  Pauperism,  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  other  Institutions.  Compiled  from  an 
Autobiography  and  other  sources.  By  John  H.  Griscom,  M«D.  Svo.  pp.  427. 
New  Tork :  Robt  Carter  k  Broe. 

Dear,  honest  John  Griscom  was  one  of  Nature's  nohlemen, — one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  a  man,  in  appearance,  in  benevolent  disposition, 
and  in  wisdom.  His  grandfather  was  a  blacksmith,  and  his  father  a  sad- 
dler; whilst  he  himself  rose  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  learned  philosopher. 
Born  in.  1774,  he  commenced  active  life  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1794  taught 
a  sehool  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those  solid 
acquisitions,  which  grew  up  into  the  grand  structure  of  a  matured  and 
useful  character.  John  Griscom  led  an  active  life.  He  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry ;  lectured  to  the  mechanics  in  various  places  on  various  sub« 
jects;  travelled  extensively  abroad;  and  assisted  many  a  benevolent  in- 
stitution by  his  counsel  and  labours.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
prison  discipline,  and  in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  was 
the  friend  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  although  by  birth  and  choice  a  Qua- 
ker, he  had  a  heart  for  mankind.  When  in  Scotland,  in  1818,  he  wrote 
thus  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

'<  There  is  probably  no  living  preacher  that  has  so  great  a  popularity  as 
Br.  Chalmers,  and  it  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  his  own  parish ;  and  I 
think  it  is  much  to  his  credit,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  auditors,  that  this 
popularity  results  in  a  great  measure  from  his  thorough  dealing  with 
them ; — ^from  his  exposing  to  them,  with  unsparing  truth,  the  real  defer- 
i&ity  of  vice  in  every  shape;  and  his  showing  that  true  Christianity  re- 
quires a  dedication  of  all  the  facaltiesy  and  a  conformity  of  the  whole 
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heart.  His  style^  both  of  writing  and  speaking,  poflsessea  much  ori^- 
nality ;  and  in  what  way  soever  the  atrict  rules  of  criticism  may  apply  to 
it,  it  is  wonderfully  calculated  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  anuwer, — 
to  fix  the  general  attention  of  the  reader  and  hearer  to  the  subject  it  treats 
of;  and  its  immediate  influence  upon  his  congregatioQ  is  evidently  such 
as  he  would  naturally  desire." 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  of  N.  Y.,  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
this  good  man,  and  sent  him  all  his  publications,  which  Mr.  Griscom  read 
with  great  delight  and  profit.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  excellent  volumes 
had  much  to  do  with  preparing  the  aged  saint  for  heaven.  Mr.  Griscom 
resided  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  where  he 
made  himself  useful,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  in 
other  influential  methods,  public  and  private.  He  died  in  1852,  univer- 
sally lamented.  He  united  loveliness  to  learning,  and  was  the  friend  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  His  son  has  discharged,  not  only  a  filial,  but  a 
public  duty  in  preserving,  by  means  of  this  Memoir,  a  valuable  and  inte- 
resting record  of  the  life  of  John  GaiscoM. 


A  CoMMBNTAKT  ON  TBI  EpiSTLB  TO  TBI  Epbsbiaxs  ;  Ezplsiiatory,  Doctrinal,  and 
Practical.  By  R.  E.  Pattison,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Waterville  College.  Boston: 
Gould  k  Lincoln.     12rao.  pp.  244.     1859. 

This  Commentary  of  Dr.  Pattison  contains  rich  and  valuable  thoughts 
on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  His  views  are  Calvinistic,  and  set  forth  in  a  plain  uncompro- 
mising and  inoffensive  spirit.  We  greatly  admire  a  commentator,  who 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  position,  and  who  has  the  ability  to  fortify  the 
truth  by  a  conspicuous  interpretion  of  the  living  Word.  Practical  reli- 
gion is  constantly  inculcated  by  Dr.  Pattison  in  connection  with  his  doc- 
trinal expositions. 

Tbe  Cbt7CifixiOn.    By  Daniel  H.  Hill.    President  of  the  North  Carolina  Militarf ' 
Institute,  and  lately  Major  in  the  United  States  army.    Wm.  S.  &  Alfred  Martien, 
Philadelphia.    1859. 

Major  Hill,  whose  reputation  in  the  religious  world  was  established 
by  his  able  exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  taken,  as  the 
subject  of  his  next  Christian  labours,  the  events  connected  with  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  our  Lord.  And  this  work  has  added  to  his  ability  as  a  Chris- 
tian expounder  and  defender  of  the  faith.  He  impartially  surveys  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels,  explains  their  apparent  inconsistencies  of  state- 
ment, discusses  the  true  principles  of  historical  interpretation,  and  vindi- 
cates the  Word  of  God  in  a  clear  and  unanswerable  manner.  Major  Hill 
brings  into  requisition  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  previous  training  in 
contact  with  the  men  and  things  of  actual  life.  This  work  will  unques- 
tionably take  its  rank  among  the  Christian  classics,  and  be  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  learned  and  able  exposition  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
We  recommend  Harvard  University  to  bestow  on  Major  Hill  the  title  of 
D.D.  Where  is  the  doctor  among  the  churches,  who  could  equal  the 
Major  on  this  theme  ? 

I)r.  Hill — ^we  beg  his  pardon — Major  Hill,  has  imposed  upon  himself 
the  necessity  of  writing  another  volume^  in  which  the  Resurrection  shall 
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occupy  a  prominent  place.  In  fact,  the  Major's  title  page  hardly  comes 
up  to  the  scope  of  the  volume ;  the  many  incidents  of  the  Crucifixion 
have  yet  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  his  yigorous  mind.  We  do  not  say 
this  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  simply  in  vindication  of  the  right  of 
the  community  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the  work,  in  due  time.  The 
present  volume  is  as  larse  as  his  purpose  required. 

The  Messrs.  Martien  have  done  their  part  in  their  usual  excellent  style. 
Valuable  works  deserve  a  good  exterior.  There  is  an  art  in  publication 
as  there  is  in  writing. 

Thioloot  in  Romance;  or,  The  Catechism  and  the  Dermott  Family.  By  Mrs. 
Madilinb  Lsslib,  author  of  ^Homo  Life,"  &c.,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Bakeb,  author  of 
the  " Catechism  Tested  by  the  Bible,"  &c.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  In  two 
Tolumes.     18mo.  pp.  227,  238.     1859. 

This  work  aims  at  exhibiting  the  truths  of  the  Catechism  through  the 
pleasing  incidents  of  practical  teaching  and  family  life.  Wc  have  no 
doubt  that  the  effort  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  by  the  author  of 
"Theology  in  Eomance/'  will  enlighten  and  profit  those  who  properly  pe* 
mse  her  pages. 

Kind  Woana  for  Childrsn,  to  Guide  them  to  the  Path  of  Peace.  By  the  Rev. 
HarvbtNrwooxb,  author  of  "  How-  to  be  a  Man,"  "The  Harvest  and  the  Reap- 
ers/'&c.     Boston:  Gould  &  Li ncoln«    16mo.  pp.  141.     1859. 

Ma.  Newgomb  possesses  the  tact  and  ability  of  a  ready  and  popular 
writer.  The  aim  of  his  work  is  to  win  children  to  Christ.  His  illustra- 
tions and  reasoning  are  well  adapted  to  his  purpose ;  and  he  may  rest  as* 
Bured  that  those  who  work  to  bring  children  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
tratb,  shall  not  find  their  labour  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CjiJ  3RHiginus  HJfnrlh. 


THE  CARDROSS  CASE. 

TEH  Cardross  case  is  beginning  to  awaken,  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  same  kind  of  apprehension  that  once  belonged  to  the  Auch- 
terader  and  other  cases,  preceding  the  disruption.  We  give  to  our  readers 
the  substantial  facts  and  principles  of  the  Cardross  case,  as  summed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  speech  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Free 
Church  commission. 

"  Let  the  actions  of  Mr.  McMillan  be  decided  in  his  favour,  and  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  a  worse  thing  by  far  than  the  Disruption  will  have 
befallen  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  then  it  will  have  been  formally  declared 
that  the  free  exercise  of  discipline,  even  in  an  unestablished  Church,  is  no 
longer  to  be  allowed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  I  say  this  delibe- 
rately and  advisedly.  Such  a  decision  would  be  a  fatal  blow  struck  at  the 
spiritual  liberty  of  every  Church  in  Scotland — ^nay,  a  blow  struck  at  the 
purity  of  religion ;  for  the  purity  of  religion  and  the  Scriptural  integrity^ 
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of  Church  disdplioe  must  stand  or  fall  together.  To  jiutify  this  strong 
assertion,  to  jostifj  it  to  the  full,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  esse 
the  report  npon  which  has  just  been  laid  before  the  Commission.  What 
is  it  which,  in  that  case,  the  Court  of  Session  is  asked  to  do  ?  Mr.  Mo- 
Hillan,  late  minister  at  Cardross,  was  found  guilty  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Free  Church  of  certain  graye  immoralities,  and  was  in  consequence 
suspended  $ine  die  from  the  ministry,  and  separated  from  his  pastoral 
oharse.  His  case,  therefore,  was  obvioasly,  and  on  the  very  face  of  it,  a 
simple  case  of  Church  discipline — a  case  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  does  and  must  belong  exclusively  to  the  cosnizance  of  the  Church 
courts.  NoW)  this  is  the  first  and  the  nindamental  case  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan has  brought  into  the  Court  of  Session.  And  what  is  it  that  he 
asks  the  Court  of  Session  to  do  in  regard  to  it  f  It  is  this,  and  nothing 
less  than  this — to  have  the  spiritual  sentence  of  the  Church  suspending 
him  from  the  ministry,  and  separating  him  from  his  pastoral  charge, 
''  reduced,  retreated,  rescinded,  casscd,  annulled,  decerned,  and  decla^ 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning,  to  be  now,  and  in  all  time  coming,  null 
and  void,  and  of  no  avail,  force,  strength,  or  effect,  and  to  bear  no  faith 
in  judgment  outwith  the  same ;  and  the  said  Rev.  John  McMillan,  pur- 
suer, to  be  reponed  and  restored  against  the  same,  tn  integrum"  In 
other  words,  he  asks  the  civil  court,  first,  to  set  aside  as  null  and  nuga- 
tory a  solemn  spiritual  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uie 
Church,  to  whose  authority  Mr.  McMillan  in  spiritual  matters  was  sub- 
ject ;  and  next,  he  asks  the  civil  court,  either  by  its  own  naked  aet  to 
restore  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Cardross  congregation,  or  to  compel  by.  civil  pains  and 
penalties  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  do  all  this  for 
him.  This,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  what  he  asks  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion to  do." 


FATHER  CHINIQUT. 

The  following  account  of  tbis  Roman  Priest  is  interesting,  in  the  present  position 
of  his  affairs. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Chinigny,  who  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  bom 
in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  where  the  French  language  alone  is 
spoken.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  his 
parents  professed.  His  father  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  great  spirit  of 
independence,  for  he  owned  and  read  the  Bible.  At  the  time,  he  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country  (which  contains  about  one 
million  of  French  Roman  Catholics)  who  dared  to  keep  in  his  house  that 
book  condemned  by  the  priests.  By  the  time  his  son  was  about  eight 
years  old,  he  made  him  read  the  Bible  aloud,  for  the  edification  of  his 
family  and  the  neighbours.  The  priest,  having  heard  that  fact,  presented 
himself  at  the  house.  '<  Mr.  Chiniquy,"  said  he  to  the  father,  '^  you 
must  give  me  your  Bible ;  it  is  a  bad  book,  that  you  cannot  understand, 
and  may  do  you  a  great  deal  of  harm }  I  must  destroy  it"  On  hearing 
that,  Mr.  Chiniquy,  greatly  agitated,  got  up  and  began  pacing  the  room, 
without  saying  a  word.  At  the  end  of  about  two  minutes,  he  said: 
''  Monsieur  le  Cur^,  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  tell  me,  vou  see  the  door 
through  which  you  came  in ;  please  go  out  the  same  way.''    H^^ng  heard 
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thai,  Monsieur  le  Care  took  his  hat^  and  left  the  house.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  the  joang  Chiniqny  in  seeing  that  his  father  had  not  giTen 
up  his  dear  Bible. 

Unfortanatelj,  about  a  year  after  that  event;  the  father  died,  and  the 
son  was  s^nt  to  school,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  Seminary.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  from  the  time  he  left  home,  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  There  remained,  however, 
alwajTS  a  love  for  the  Bible  in  his  heart,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

In  1833;  Mr.  Ghiniquy  was  consecrated  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Five  years  later,  he  began  to  preach  temperance  all  through  Lower 
Canada,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

^  In  preaching  against  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  he  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  preach  against  the  Evangelical  Christians,  or  Swiss,  as  they  are 
called  in  that  country,  because  the  two  missions  in  French  Canada  were 
established  by  missionaries  from  Canton  de  Yaud,  in  Switierland. 

It  was  a  great  joy  for  Father  Cbiniquy  when  he  could  insult  those 
miserable  Protestants.  Notwithstanding  those  sad  dispositions,  he  did 
often  distribute  New  Testaments,  which  he  did  not  understand  himself, 
but  which  he  loved  in  remembrance  of  that  dear  Bible  in  the  home  of  his 
childhood. 

^  On  account  of  his  mat  reputation,  he  was,  at  different  times,  called  by 
bishops  of  the  United  States  to  preach  to  the  French  Canadians,  who  are 
scattered  through  this  country.  In  those  journeys,  he  acquired  the  con- 
viction that  there  were  about  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  countrymen 
living  in  this  Protestant  land,  who  were  consequently  in  very  great 
danger  of  being  lost  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  gave  him  the  idea  to 
found  a  colony  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  where  land  was 
still  cheap,  and  to  assemble  around  him,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the 
emigrants  from  Canada,  in  order  to  keep  them  under  the  influence  of 
Rome,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  snares  of  Protestantism.^ 

His  plans  having  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Cbiniquy  put  them  in  execution  in  1851.  He  bought  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  seventy  miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  went  to 
establish  himself  there  with  a  few  families.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  had  collected  about  ten  thousand  French  Canadians  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Everything  prospered,  according  to  his  wishes,  in  that  colony,  until 
about  three  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  Bishop  of  Chicago,  took  from 
the  French  Canadians  a  chapel,  which  they  had  built  themselves,  and  gave 
it  to  the  Irish.  Great  was  the  outcry  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  Father 
Cbiniquy  was  not  slow  in  condemning  publicly  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop. 

To  defend  his  position  during  that  quarrel,  he  studied  a  great  deal  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  distributed  in  large  Quantities  amongst  his 
people.  They  all  read  it  with  avidity,  and  when  tne  time  came  to  choose 
definitely  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Gospel,  about  five  hundred 
families  declared  themselves  for  the  Gospel.  What  a  glorious  thing! 
How  for  back  must  we  go  in  history  to  find  anything  that  can  be  compared 
to  that  joyful  event? 

Since  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  kind  of  persecutions,  they  have  remained 
fiuthful  to  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  rejecting 
aU  hope  of  salvation  hy  their  tcorks,  and  accepting  Christ  as  their  only 
Saviour  and  Mediator.  k^' 
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(B[rDUg[(t«  from  tjje  (Snman, 


The  coantenance  is  the  title-page  to  the  book  of  the  toul,  and  it  may 
also  be  regarded  as  the  preface — a  portion  of  the  work  we  should  by  no 
means  leave  unread. 

As  without  the  sun  there  could  be  no  sunlight,  so  without  Christ  there 
could  be  no  Christians.  And  as  the  sun's  rays  enlighten  and  enliTen  the 
world — although  they  are  not  the  sun — so  Christians,  too,  are  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world. 

A  NOBLE  mind,  weighed  down  and  obscured  by  suffering,  may  be 
likened  to  one  of  the  plain  wooden  clocks  of  our  forefathers'  days.  A 
glance  at  the  outside  discloses  nothing  brilliant  or  beautiful;  nothing 
strikes  the  eye  but  the  dark,  heavy  weights  which  give  it  motion.  But 
for  usefulness  they  are  the  best  of  clocks. 

WiTn  our  finite  understandings  we  comprehend  sacred  things  just  as  a 
child,  which  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  might  hd  supposed 
to  read  a  volume — what  manner  of  insight  into  its  contents  would  it 
gain? 

How  frequently,  in  the  course  of  oar  lives,  do  we  gain  experience  by 
th^  loss  of  a  pleasure  J 

As  we  may  notice,  even  in  a  calm,  by  the  inclination  of  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  from  which  side  come  the  fiercest  and  most  freqaent  blasts  of  the 
storm,  so  an  attentive  observer  of  men  may  distinguish  the  heaviest  gales 
of  passion. 

Beneath  what  a  load  of  worldliness  and  worldly  cares  is  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  often  buried  I  And  how  anxiously  and  perseverinffly  he  stmg- 
gles  to  penetrate  the  mist,  to  return  again  into  the  bright  clear  light  of 
Heaven  !  Yet  at  other  times,  how  easily,  and  by  what  trifling  matters  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  from  the  Lord  I 

A  NOBLE  person  needs  but  a  plain  garment  to  set  it  off ;  a  beautiful 
picture  but  a  simple  frame ;  a  great  thought  is  best  dressed  in  the  sim- 
plest language.  But  all  these  need  a  spirit  of  understanding  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Our  thoughts  should  depend  from  our  souls  as  leaves  from  a  tree  so 
natural,  so  unconstrainedly  ornamental,  so  easily  stirred,  so  closely  con- 
nected, so  entirely  one  in  nature.  And  like  leaves  upon  a  tree,  when  a 
storm-wind  shakes  them,  we  shall  only  see  the  sickly,  the  pale,  and  the  dead 
fall  to  the  ground. 
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When  oar  ancestors  located  themselves  in  North  America,  their 
first  care,  next  to  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  chorches, 
vas  the  establishment  of  Literary  Institutions.  Primarj-schools 
and  Academies  occupied,  of  course,  their  earliest  attention.  Sut 
they  also  looked  beyond  these.  Some  of  the  colonists  were  men 
of  mark.  They  had  been  educated  in  the  Universities  of  Europe, 
and  they  cherished  the  high  aim  of  planting  in  the  virgin  soil  of 
America,  schools  of  equal  rank  with  those  of  the  Old  World. 
During  the  period  of  their  colonial  existence,  they  secured  charters 
for  nine  institutions,  in  which  were  conferred  degrees  in  the  liberal 
srts ;  and  within  twenty-three  years  after  the  close  of  the  memo- 
rable struggle  which  issued  in  the  separation  of  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain,  eighteen  additional  Colleges  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  thereby  demonstrating 
to  the  world,  that  the  same  patriotic  spirit  which  made  our  soldiers 
victorious  in  war,  was  equally  energetic  in  the  more  sublime  and 
peacefal  pursuits  of  science  and  literature.  This  enlightened  ^^irit 
has  continued  to  animate  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  With 
the  extension  of  our  national  domain,  halls  of  science  have  been 
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speedily  opened  in  new  States  and  Territories,  until  we  now  num- 
ber oyer  one  hundred  and  forty  chartered  Colleges  and  Universities. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  inquire,  What  are 
the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education^  and  what  provisions  are  re- 
quiaite  for  their  attainment  f  These  inquiries,  though  distinct, 
are  so  involved  in  each  other,  that  they  may  be  discussed  without 
a  formal  division.  Indeed,  ft  full  discussion  of  either,  requires  a 
virtual  answer  to  both. 

The  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms,  in  a  single  sentence,  viz.,  the  higher  and  more  mature  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and 
the  adaptation  of  this  advanced  culture  and  progress  in  science, 
literature,  and  moral  training  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Elementary  education  is  usually  begun  in  the  family,  and  is  con- 
tinued and  carried  forward  in  the  primary  school  and  academy. 
If  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  entertain  correct  views  con- 
cerning the  ends  of  this  early  and  primary  education,  they  nm  to 
initiate  those  juveniles  into  the  same  literary  and  moral  tuition 
which  the  College  is  designed  subsequently  to  mature  and  consum- 
mate. The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  these  successive  stages,  are  of 
course  different,  because  the  severe  studies  of  riper  years  are  not 
adapted  to  the  tender  nurture  of  childhood.  But  the  objects  con- 
templated are  substantially  the  same,  viz.,  to  discipline  their  intel- 
lects and  hearts;  to  teach  them  how  to  think  and  reason  cor- 
rectly ;  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  to  improve 
and  refine  the  manners ;  to  imbue  their  minds  with  sound  moral 
and  religions  principles ;  and  to  qualify  them  for  enlarged  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  among  men. 

These  general  ends  of  Collegiate  Education,  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  every  student,  without  regard  to  the  particular  profession 
which  he  intends  to  pursue.  They  are  essential  to  a  complete 
education.  If  he  ignores  or  neglects  these  ends,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  neglect  in  using  the  appropriate  means,  and  bence 
his  education  will  necessarily  be  defective.  But  with  these  general 
ends,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  the  candidate  for  col- 
lege degrees  enjoys  ample  opportunities  for  making  special  prepa- 
ration for  the  particular  work  which  he  designs  ultimately  to  pur- 
sue. His  future  avocation  is  often  determined  upon  before  he  en- 
ters college,  and  in  some  institutions  the  curriculum  of  studies  is 
arranged,  with  a  view  to  this  fact,  into  classical  and  scientific  de- 
partments. But  without  such  a  division,  and  the  pursuit  of  one  or 
the  other,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  and  without  omitting  any 
part  of  the  college  course,  special  reference  may  be  had  to  his  in- 
tended vocation,  m  the  comparative  attention  which  he  devotes  to 
different  branches  of  science  and  literature ;  and  this,  instead  of 
being  left  to  accident,  might  be  laid  down  in  the  schedule  of  col- 
lege studies.  Digitized  by  ^ 

Particularly  in  our  age  and  country,  a  Collegiate  Education  mast 
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be  adapted  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 
Study  is  in  order  to  action.  A  mere  bookworm,  who  cleaves  to 
his  studies  with  the  tenacity  of  a  leech,  but  without  the  power  of 
locomotion,  is  very  inadequately-  educated,  however  great  the 
amount  of  knowledge  he  may  have  acquired.  His  education  might 
have  suited  a  former  age,  when  learned  men  were  expected  to  ac- 
complish little  more  than  to  preserve  from  extinction  the  science 
and  literature  of  preceding  generations.  But  in  our  days  learn- 
ing must  be  immediately  employed  in  diffusing  knowledge  among 
the  people,  in  promoting  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
extending  commerce,  in  improving  the  means  of  defence  against 
foreign  aggression,  in  administering  justice,  enacting  laws,  and 
advancing  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  mankind. 

Accordingly,  the  young  bachelor  of  arts,  who  has  been  actuated 
by  correct  views  concerning  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education, 
makes  his  exit  from  the  platform,  where  he  receives  his  diploma, 
with  his  mind  enriched  with  knowledge,  and  his  heart  with  virtue  ; 
with  a  just  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God  and  his  duty  to  men. 
He  determines  to  spend  his  days,  not  in  learned  leisure,  or  in  an 
ambitious  chase  after  fame;  but  in  promoting  the  highest  interest^ 
of  society,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  If  he  engages  in 
professional  studies,  and  prosecutes  them  with  these  views,  he  will 
enter  the  arena  of  public  life  with  all  the  requisites  for  a  successful 
and  honourable  career.  Or,  if  he  lives  a  private  citizen,  he  pos- 
sesses those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  will  elevate  and 
adorn  his  individual  character,  and  make  him  an  angel  of  light 
and  love  to  the  social  circle  in  which  he  moves. 

Before  considering  what .  provisions  are  requisite  for  attaining 
the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education,  we  will  notice  an  objection, 
that  colleges  themselves  are  not  the  most  eligible  means  for  at- 
taining these  ends.  We  admit,  that  in  some  rare  instances,  men 
become  distinguished  lawyers,  jurists,  and  statesmen,  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  divines,  able  teachers  and  professors,  scientific  agricul- 
turists and  architects,  skilful  bankers  and  accountants,  eminent 
orators  and  poets,  without  having  enjoyed  the  previous  advantages 
of  a  Collegiate  Education.  We  honour  those  self-made  men  who 
have  thus  pursued  their  way  to  distinction,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  difficulties  which  impeded  their  progress.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  college-graduates  are  self-made  men  also,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  this  term,  if  they  ever  accomplish  anything  impor- 
tant in  the  world.  Both  at  college  and  afterwards,  they  must 
proceed  on  the  motto  adopted  by  Lord  Bacon,  Inveniam  viam  aut 
faeiam;  I  will  find  a  way  or  make  one.  But  college  students 
have  facilities  for  improving  their  powers  of  invention,  and  for  at- 
taining eminence  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed 
to  the  same  extent  elsewhere ;  and  if  they  apply  themselves  to  their 
utmost  ability,  they  lay  those  deep  foundations  of  future  influence 
which  qualify  them  to  occupy  the  highest  standing  in  society.- 
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The  difference  between  these  and  other  self-made  men  is,  that  they 
are  better  made.  Their  education  is  more  thorough  and  complete. 
Accordingly  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  without 
these  previous  advantages,  are  so  few  as  to  form  only  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule.  Most  of  our  eminent  men,  both  in  Church  and 
State^  are  college  graduates,  and  they  owe  their  official  elevation 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  superior  advantages  which  they  thus  en- 
joyed. 

The  history  of  education  in  ancient,  as  compared  with  modem 
times,  will  show  the  signal  benefits  which  the  world  has  derived 
from  Colleges  and  Universities.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
these  institutions  were  unknown.  They  had  their  gymnasia,  where 
young  men  engaged,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  as  the  name  imports,  in 
physical  exercises ;  but  where  also  '*  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and 
teachers  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  delivered  their  lectures.*' 
Socrates  is  the  reputed  originator  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 
The  famous  Academy  of  Plato,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  a  gym- 
nasium, located  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  and  designed  primarily 
for  physical  sports ;  but  was  occupied  by  that  eminent  sage  for 
delivering  lectures  on  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philosophy.  Demos* 
thenes,  the  most  famous  of  Grecian  orators,  and  Aristotle,  a  prince 
among  ancient  philosophers,  attended  bis  lectures.  Aristotle,  after 
having  been  his  pupil  for  some  years,  established  a  school  of  bis 
own  at  Athens,  and  added  to  the  themes  usually  discussed,  the  sub- 
ject of  natural  history.  He  became  so  famous  that  he  was  selected 
private  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexan- 
der's father,  wrote  to  him  the  following  remarkable  letter :  *'  King 
Philip  of  Macedon,  to  Aristotle,  greeting.  Know  that  a  son  has 
been  born  to  me.  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  that  they  have 
given  him  to  me,  as  that  they  have  permitted  him  to  be  born  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle.  I  hope  that  thon  wilt  form  him  to  be  a  king 
worthy  to  succeed  me,  and  to  rule  the  Macedonians." 

The  art  of  printing  being  unknown,  authors  were  accustomed  to 
rehearse  their  compositions  in  public,  as  the  best  means  which  they 
enjoyed  for  communicating  to  others  the  fruits  of  their  literary 
labours.  Herodotus  recited  his  History  of  the  Olympic  Grames; 
and  other  writers  of  distinction  adopted  the  same  course.  Tacitus, 
Juvenal,  and  Horace,  all  allude  to  this  method  of  publishing  literary 
productions,  and  they  make  particular  mention  of  the  poets, 
who,  if  they  could  not  secure  an  audience  otherwise,  resorted  to 
the  baths  and  other  public  places,  in  order  to  obtain  an  opportu- 
nity of  reciting  their  compositions.  Juvenal  suggests  (satirically), 
"  that  the  poet  who  wished  his  works  to  become  known,  might  bor- 
row a  house  for  the  purpose  of  public  reading,  and  that  the  person 
who  accommodated  the  writer  might  place  his  friends  and  freedmen 
on  the  back  seats,  with  directions  to  be  liberal  in  their  applau'^e."* 

*  Dr.  Miller's  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  CentSi^i^^^^WrI^9^l^6-8. 
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With  SQch  limited  literary  advantages  aE(  these,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  number  of  learned  men  in  ancient  times  was  so  small,  or 
that  so  little  progress  was  made  in  soience  and  literature.  The 
branches  of  learning  pursued  were  so  few  and  elementary,  that 
sufficient  opportunity  was  not  afiforded  for  that  profound  and  ex- 
pansive range  of  thought  which  subsequently  characterized  men  of 
learning  under  a  more  favourable  state  of  things.  Children  were 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  nobility  and  priesthood,  they  must  become  either  soldiers  or 
slaves.  Skill  in  the  use  of  arms  was  accordingly  their  highest  idea 
of  yoQthfttl  education,  and  military  glory  the  grand  incentive  to 
seal  and  diligence  in  their  preparation  for  future  life.  Some  of 
the  most  renowned  philosophers  and  orators  were  inured  to  the 
toils  and  perils  of  the  camp  and  battle-field ;  and  Socrates,  as  occa- 
sion required,  alternately  delivered  lectures  on  literature  and 
ethics,  or  performed  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

Anniversary  orators,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  at  college-com- 
mencements, may  eulogize  the  learning,  liberty,  and  high  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  if  we  subtract  from  the  list  of 
brilliant  and  honoured  names  a  few  well-known  individuals,  the 
galaxy  of  Grecian  and  Roman  glory  will  lose  its  splendour — and 
the  stars  which  would  remain  will  be  of  so  small  a  magnitude  as  to 
be  scarcely  deserving  a  record  on  the  page  of  history. 

In  ethical  instruction,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  were  far 
in  advance  of  their  age.  We  might  assign  reasons  which  render  it 
highly  probable  that  they  derived  their  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge from  the  Jews,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  so  small  an  impression  did  their  teachings  on  this  subject  pro- 
duce on  the  public  mind,  that  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death  on 
a  charge  of  corrupting  the  Grecian  youth,  because  he  inculcated 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  Poly- 
theism of  the  people ;  and  Aristotle  committed  suicide  in  order  to 
escape  a  similar  fate,  exclaiming,  as  he  left  Athens,  where  he  was 
about  to  be  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Areopagiis,  and  allud- 
ing to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  ^'  I  will  spare  them  the  guilt 
of  a  second  crime  against  philosophy." 

But  though  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
literature,  science,  and  religion,  were  much  less  brilliant  than  some 
may  have  imagined,  they  suffered  at  length  a  sad  decline.  The 
Roman  arms  made  Greece  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  metropolis  of  learning  was  transferred  from  Athens  to  Rome. 
The  succeeding  century,  and  particularly  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
was  a  proud  and  auspicious  era  for  literature.  It  produced  a  host 
of  Latin  historians,  poets,  and  orators.  But  Rome  was  at  length 
invaded  and  overcome  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  lights  of 
science  and  literature  were  almost  extinguished.  A  long  night  suc- 
ceeded, denominated  the  dark  ages,  which  continued  for  ten  centu- 
ries, if  we  date  the  revival  of  letters  at  the  usual  period  assigned 
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in  history  to  that  event.  But  long  before  the  Reformation  some 
rays  of  light  were  shot  across  the  horizon  of  darkness.  According 
to  Hallam,  ^'  the  praise  of  having  originally  established  schools, 
belong  to  some  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  sixth  century.  They 
came  in  the  place  of  the  imperial  schools  overthrown  by  the  barba- 
rians." These  schools,  however,  were  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  sons  of  princes  and  nobles,  who  repaired  to  the 
monasteries  to  pursue  the  limited  course  of  study,  denoted  by  the 
terms  trivium,  and  quadrivium,  and  forming  together  the  entire 
curriculum  of  education  known  in  that  age.  The  trivium  consisted  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  the  quadrivium,  of  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy. 

The  honour  of  having  established  the  first  university  in  Europe, 
is  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  France  and  Germany, 
near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  He  was  prompted  to  this 
measure  by  that  remarkable  people,  the  Arabians,  who,  having 
imported  into  Arabia  some  Greek  books  from  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
were  so  much  interested  in  their  contents,  that  they  petitioned  their 
Caliphs  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  the  best 
Greek  authors.  These  they  translated  into  Arabic ;  and,  in  their 
further  incursions,  they  carried  these  books  with  them  into  Europe, 
where,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  they  were  again  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Latin.  He  also  established  four  universities — Paris, 
Bononia,  Pavia,  and  Osnaburg.  Not  long  after,  Alfred,  King  of 
England,  it  is  believed,  founded  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  illustrious  compeer,  Charlemagne.  With  these  begin- 
nings, institutions  of  this  character  gradually  increased  in  number, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  at  which  period  colleges  and 
universities  existed  in  every  nation  of  Europe.* 

The  importance  of  these  institutions  is  briefly  stated  by  a  sensi- 
ble writer,  in  the  following  words  :  "  When  first  established,  their 
importance  was  incalculable.  They  collected  the  learned,  who 
were  few,  and  gave  them  a  compact  and  honourable  confederacy 
against  the  ignorant,  who  were  powerful  and  many.  They  gave 
rise  to  the  plan  of  collective  exertion  and  emulative  industry,  which 
encouraged  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  advanced  the  progress 
of  discovery  more  than  any  solitary  and  detached  application,  and 
they  supplied  a  continued  growth  of  cultivated  talent,  for  the  de- 
mands of  successive  generations.' *t  These  pregnant  remarks  furnish 
a  theme  which  might  be  expanded  into  a  volume.  We  invite  spe- 
cial notice  to  a  single  assertion,  viz.  :  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ^^gave  rise  to  the  plan  of  collective  exertion  and  emulative 
industry y  which  encouraged  the  energies  of  the  mindy  and  advanced 
the  progress  of  discovery/'  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  all  the  most  grand  and  most  valuable  discoveries 

*  See  Wharton's  Introduction  of  Learning  into  England.   .qT^ 
t  Taylor's  History  of  the  UniTereity  of  Dublin.  '8 
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which  have  ever  been  made  in  the  sciences,  and  the  most  remark- 
able and  nsefal  inventions  in  the  arts,  were  made  subsequently  to 
the  founding  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  as  the  fruit  of  that 
awakened  intellectual  energy  consequent  on  the  successful  opera- 
tion, progress,  and  continuance  of  those  institutions.  To  mention 
no  others,  when,  and  how,  originated  the  art  of  printing?  the 
mariner's  compass?  the  telescope?  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  gravitation  ;  and  the  modern  system  of  astronomy  ? 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  have  revolutionized  the  literary, 
political,  commercial,  and  religious  world.  They  were  all  con- 
nected, directly  or  indirectly,  with  Collegiate  Education. 

But  time  forbids  the  further  prosecution  of  this  train  of  thought. 
A  single  example  will  suffice  for  a  specimen  of  those  distinguished 
scholars  and  philosophers,  who,  in  successive  periods,  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  science  in  Great  Britain,  through  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  at  the  English  Universities.  The  illustrious  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  the  greatest  luminary  of  science  which  the  world 
ever  produced.  When  a  boy  he  was  sent  to  Grantham,  a  public 
school,  chartered  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Here  he  instructed 
the  other  boys  in  the  best  mode  of  making  paper  kites.  He  made 
a  small  wind-mill,  and  put  a  mouse  in  it  for  a  miller ;  he  also  con- 
structed a  miniature  sun-dial.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been 
negligent  in  his  studies,  and  to  have  stood  low  in  his  class.  Sut 
having  received  a  severe  kick  from  another  boy,  he  resolved  to 
take  on  him  a  twofold  revenge — first,  to  give  him  a  thrashing,  and 
secondly,  to  excel  him  as  a  scholar  ;  both  of  which  he  put  into  ex- 
ecution :  and  he  kept  rising  till  he  took  a  higher  stand  than  any 
other  boy  in  the  school.  But,  owing  to  the  second  marriage  of  his 
mother,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  and  become  an  over- 
seer of  her  farm.  His  mills  and  mouse-gear,  his  paper  kites  and 
sun-dials,  and  his  books  too,  were  exchanged  for  the  various  duties 
of  the  farm  and  market.  He  pursued  this  avocation  for  several 
years,  and  would  probably  have  continued  a  farmer  till  death,  but 
for  his  mother's  brother,  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  by  whose  advice  and  influence  his  nephew  was  sent 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  uncle's  education. 
Here  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
discoveries  in  philosophical  and  astronomical  science  which  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  the  history  of  profound  and  liberal  learning.''' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  specify  some  of  the  provisions  which 
are  requisite  for  attaining  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education. 

1.  The  course  of  study  ought  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  any  vocation  which  the  under-graduates  may  have  in  view.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  under  the  patronage  of  feudal  princes,  and 
the  Papal  Church,  though  colleges  and  monasteries  were  objects  of 

*  See  British  Classical  Journal,  for  this,  and  other  examples  bearing  on  the 
\  point  w 
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veneration,  and  often  of  special  benefactions  and  imtnnnities, 
learned  men,  the  number  of  whom  was  always  small,  formed  a 
class  by  themselves,  almost  wholly  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  their  learning  was  like  statuary,  valuable  as  tablets  to 
perpetuate  great  events,  but  producing  little  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  The  Latin  language  was  the  only  one  deemed  fit  for  science 
and  religion.  Learned  men,  even  in  common  conversation,  ge- 
nerally conversed  in  Latin.  The  massive  tomes  which  they  penned 
as  authors  were  in  Latin.  The  themes  discussed  were  frequently 
mere  scholastic  subtleties,  which  could  not  be  understood  by  ordinary 
minds ;  and  if  they  could,  they  were  of  little  practical  utility.  The 
founding  of  colleges  and  universities  produced,  in  process  of  time, 
a  great  change  in  the  course  of  studies.  Education  became  more 
practical,  and  to  meet  this  change,  a  demand  was  created  for  new 
branches  of  knowledge,  adapted  to  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  changes  have  been  going  on 
in  successive  periods  down  to  the  present  time,  and  hence  some 
studies  are  demanded  now  which  were  passed  over  in  a  cursory 
manner,  or  not  attended  to  at  all  in  former  centuries. 

But  unhappily,  in  this  rapid  and  utilitarian  age  and  country, 
there  is  a  disposition,  instead  of  adding  these  new  branches  to  the 
old  curriculum  of  studies,  to  abridge  the  college  course,  and  permit 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  with  modern  languages,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ancient  classics.  This  public  taste  has  been 
created  in  part  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  establishing 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ;  and  by  the  public  graded 
schools  in  several  States,  formed  in  this  particular  on  the  same 
model.  Those  institutions  are  rendering  an  important  service  to 
the  country ;  and  they  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  connect  a 
scientific  department  with  our  colleges,  corresponding  in  character 
to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  those  schools.  But,  in  yielding 
to  this  demand  of  public  sentiment,  it  should  be  distinctly  an- 
nounced that  a  full  and  thorough  course  is  as  much  to  be  preferred 
as  the  difference  which  it  requires  in  time  and  expense.  Because 
surveying  and  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  geology,  electricity,  &c., 
together  with  English  literature,  and  perhaps  French  and  German, 
may  be  sufficicient  for  ordinary  practical  purposes,  it  does  not 
follow,  as  some  suppose,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  spending 
several  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
Though  we  would  not  diminish  an  iota  from  the  highest  ground 
assumed  by  any  as  to  the  importance  of  mathematical  studies,  or 
the  study  of  natural  science,  or  of  English  literature,  or  the 
modern  languages,  we  must  protest  against  the  practical  under- 
valuing of  those  venerable  classics,  which,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  colleges  and  universities,  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
that  intellectual  distinction  and  influence,  which  have  been  styled 
the  ^^  manorial  rights  of  learning,  and  its  title  to  the  tribute  of 
public  esteem.''  ^ 
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To  dispense  with  the  stndj  of  Latin  and  Greek,  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  dead  langaages,  and  therefore  of  no  practical  value,  is 
about  as  cogent  a  reason  as  it  would  be  for  a  geologist  to  dispense 
with  mineral  specimens,  because  they  are  layers  of  inanimate  rock ; 
or  for  an  anatomist  to  dispense  with  a  human  skeleton,  because  it 
is  composed  of  dry  and  lifeless  bones.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
classics  is  among  the  best  means,  if  not  itself  the  very  best,  which 
can  be  employed  to  discipline  and  improve  the  mind.  Language  is 
the  most  striking  exponent  of  our  rational  nature, — that  which 
distinguishes  us  from  brutes.  We  think  in  words.  The  analysis 
of  words  and  sentences,  the  study  of  their  grammatical  construe- 
tioD,  and  their  translation  from  one  language  into  another,  train 
our  thoughts  to  flow  with  precision  and  perspicuity,  like  subjecting 
precious  metal  to  the  heat  of  the  crucible,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
pure  and  lustrous. 

And  further,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clasBics, 
and  the  exercise  of  translating  them  into  Enclieh,  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  our  own  language.  The  English  is  our  vernacular 
tongue,  and  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  and  perfected  with  feelings 
analogous  to  those  with  which  we  cherish  affection  for  our  own 
countrymen  and  kindred.  A  professorship  of  the  English 
LAN6UAGB  AND  LITERATURE  would  be  a  Valuable  addition  to  our 
curriculum  of  college  studies  in  this  institution.*  If,  as  has  been 
affirmed  by  a  writer  already  alluded  to,  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  common  law  into  the  University  of  Oxford  promoted  pa- 
triotic and  liberal  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  we  may 
argue,  with  much  probability,  that  the  introduction  of  English 
literature  into  our  colleges  will  have  a  similar  tendency  on  the 
minds  of  American  youth.  The  literature  of  a  people,  as  well  as 
their  laws,  gives  tone  to  their  national  character ;  and  it  is  not  less 
a  source  of  just  national  pride  to  possess  a  language  which  is  pure 
and  classical,  than  a  constitution  and  laws  which  are  enlightened 
and  free. 

But  the  introduction  of  this  now  professorship  should  form  an 
addition  to  the  present  course,  and  not  a  substitute  for  Latin  and 
Greek.  A  substitution  of  this  kind  would  result  in  a  failure  to 
accomplish  the  very  object  which  an  English  professorship  has  in 
view.*  The  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  true,  are  not  the  parents  of  the 
English,  though  many  English  words  are  derived  from  those  lan- 
gaages. The  study  of  the  English  involves  the  study  of  its  early 
history  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  origin.  We  admire  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Many  Saxon  words  we  prefer  to  any  others  of  the 
same  signification.  They  have  a  brevity  and  euphony  which  render 
them  remarkably  forcible  in  expression,  and  musical  in  tone.    But 

*  It  has  been  claimed  for  Lafayette  College,  and  with  apparent  justice,  that 
that  institution  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  American  college  which  has 
established  a  professorship  of  the  Englisn  language.  This  example  is  worthy  of 
imitation  by  other  colleges.  ^ 
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it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Saxon  was  rode  and  bar- 
barous. Prior  to  the  eighth  centarj,  the  Britons  did  not  possess 
even  an  alphabet.  The  venerable  Bede  was  the  first  to  cultivate 
the  native  language.  He  was  also  in  other  respects  the  most 
learned  man  of  that  age,  and  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
elevate  the  people  from  their  former  barbarism.  He  is  styled  by 
Burke,  the  father  of  English  learning*  But  if  hO  had  been  unable 
to  study  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
resorted  as  the  '^  purest  sources"  of  learning,  he  would  have  been 
illy  qualified  for  his  important  work. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  English  literature,  in  their  relation  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  were  like  the  German.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  German  language  was  not  regarded  by  Germans 
themselves  as  fit  to  be  employed  in  writing  books,  either  on  science 
or  theology.  The  practice  of  translating  from  Latin  and  Greek 
into  German,  which  then  commenced,  imparted  to  that  language  in 
due  time  a  classic  purity.  The  number  of  learned  works  now 
published  in  German,  is  probably  as  great  as  in  any  other  langnase 
on  the  globe.  In  like  manner,  the  classical  purity  of  the  English, 
and  our  present  facilities  for  studying  it  with  success,  are  owing  to 
the  labours  of  literary  men  well  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Ex- 
cept for  this.  Home  Tooke  could  not  have  written  his  able  work  on 
philology,  entitled  "  The  Diversions  of  Purley  ;*'  and  Noah  Web- 
ster could  not  have  produced  his  standard  Dictionary,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  Lord  Brougham,  has  ^'  virtually  placed 
the  English  language  on  a  level  with  the  classical  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome."* 

2.  In  order  to  attain  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education,  ac- 
curate and  thorough  scholarship,  with  a  good  moral  and  gentle- 
manly character,  should  be  required  and  insisted  on  as  an  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite  for  securing  a  college  diploma.  An  extensive 
and  full  curriculum  of  study  will  not  suffice,  unless  our  colleges 
practically  adhere  to  the  rule  of  exacting  from  under-graduates  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  included  in  the  pre- 
scribed course.  With  a  view  to  this,  care  should  be.  taken  that 
none  are  matriculated  who  are  not  well  qualified.  Those  who  enter 
college  with  a  partial  preparation,  seldom  make  up  the  deficiency; 
or  if  they  do,  it  is  frequently  with  the  loss  of  health,  in  conse- 
quence of  extra  exertions.  By  a  thorough  previous  preparation, 
they  can  with  ordinary  diligence  sustain  themselves,  and  graduate 
with  respectability  and  honour. 

And  further,  when  students  are  admitted  to  college,  lot  it  be  done 
under  a  distinct  pledge  that  they  will  maintain  industrious^  moraU 
and  gentlemanly  habits.  When  young  men  go  to  college  with  no 
love  for  science  or  literature,  and  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
a  bachelor's  degree  without  the  labour  of  accurate  and  thorough 

♦  Note  in  Dr.  McPhail's  InauguraLed  by  GoOglc 
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scholarship,  vho  expect  to  acquire  the  imperfect  knowledge  which 
they  obtain,  through  the  aid  of  their  classmates^  or  bj  consulting 
keys  and  notes  of  lectures,  who  feel  themselves  exonerated  from 
the  rules  of  polite  society,  and  even  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
are  disposed  to  indulge  themselves  in  nocturnal  vices  and  irregu- 
larities, it  is  obvious  that  they  entertain  no  adequate  con^septions 
of  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education,  or  of  the  proper  means  of 
obtaining  them.  If  any  such  have  been  inadvertently  admitted  to 
this  college,  or  if  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  become  mem- 
bers, we  seriously  advise  you  young  gentlemen  either  to  correct 
your  views  and  reform  your  habits,  or  to  seek  your  literary  honours 
at  some  other  institution.  If  your  intellectual  and  moral  proclivi- 
ties are  so  debased,  that  neither  college  laws,  nor  civil  and  divine 
laws ;  neither  your  own  reputation  as  gentlemen,  nor  the  usages  of 
refined  and  virtuous  society ;  neither  a  desire  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  nor  a  noble  ambition  to  gratify  and  honour  your  friends, 
and  benefit  your  country  and  your  race,  will  influence  you  to  be 
diligent  in  study,  and  upright  and  gentlemanly  in  your  deportment, 
the  effort  to  elevate  you  to  a  reputable  standing  as  scholars  and  as 
men,  will  be  an  Herculean  task. 

College  students  ought  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a  want  of 
courtesy  and  politeness  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  with 
the  college  Faculty,  or  with  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  the 
institution  is  located,  is  no  less  reprehensible  than  it  would  be  at 
their  father's  fireside,  or  in  their  mother's  parlour.  One  of  the 
aims  of  college  life  is  to  humanize  the  feelings ;  but  it  fails  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  if  a  young  man  is  permitted  to  hold  a  good 
standing  as  a  collegian,  when  he  practises  any  kind  of  rudeness, 
which,  if  practised  at  home,  would  exclude  him  from  refined  and 
genteel  society. 

Still  worse  is  that  spirit  of  vandalism,  which  some  young  men, 
while  at  college,  take  the  liberty  of  practising,  in  the  destruction 
of  public  and  private  property,  as  though  a  club  of  college  students 
might  with  impunity  commit  all  sorts  of  depredations,  not  excepting 
those  which,  if  committed  elsewhere,  would  render  the  culprit  liable 
to  the  severest  legal  penalties.  May  a  kind  Providence  deliver  us 
from  the  annoyance  of  ever  having  a  single  student  of  this  charac- 
ter at  Hanover  College. 

For  the  encouragement  of  high  literary  attainments,  of  a  cour- 
teous and  manly  bearing,  and  of  an  elevated.  Christian  morality, 
the  honours  of  college  should  in  our  judgment,  be  so  awarded  as 
to  furnish  due  incentives  for  each  of  these  requisites;  all  of  which 
should  likewise  be  so  associated  together,  that  a  material  failure  in 
one  of  them  would  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  intended  honours.  Founda- 
tions for  scholarships  ought  also  to  be  based  on  the  same  principles. 
These  foundations  are  often  of  great  value  in  affording  facilities  for 
the  indigent  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  But  these  scholarships 
ought  not  to  be  given  indiscriminately  to  young  men,  merely  because 
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they  are  poor.  The^  should  be  awarded  to  the  talented  and  meri- 
torious. Most  of  the  literary  hononrs  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
are  said  to  be  obtained  by  students  called  sizars^  i.  e.,  students  whose 
pecuniary  means  are  small,  and  who  receive  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity free  of  expense,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  scholarship 
and  high  moral  character  in  the  preparatory  department. 

But  after  all,  we  must  appeal  to  the  understandings  and  con- 
sciences of  young  men  themselves.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  was  described  by  the  ancients,  as  a  laborious  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  a  rugged  and  lofty  eminence,  on  which  the  temple  of 
science  and  wisdom  was  supposed  to  stand  ;  implying  that  the  effort 
to  become  wise  and  good,  is  laborious,  and  requires  the  utmost 
attention.  They  also  represented  the  retrograde  movement  as  easy, 
but  ruinous ;  from  which  they  could  be  recovered  only  by  divine 
srace.  Thus  wrote  an  old  Roman  bard :  ''  Facilis descensus  Avemi," 
&;c.,  which  Dryden  translated  as  follows : 

"  The  gates  of  hell  are  opened  night  and  day, 
Smooth  the  descent  and  easy  is  the  way : 
But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
In  this  the  task  of  mighty  labours  lies ; 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  that  grace, 
And  those  of  shining  worth,"  &c. 

These  sentiments,  though  penned  by  a  heathen,  are  true  and 
important.  If  vigilantly  and  prayerfully  attended  to  by  college 
students,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  checks  and  restraints, 
reproofs  and  admonitions  which  are  so  frequently  required  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  Then  their  progress  in  learning  and  virtue, 
though  not  free  from  toil  and  labour,  would  be  pleasant,  and  not 
painful.  Colleges  would  not  be  in  imagioation,  but  in  reality, 
Academic  shades,  Pierian  springs,  where  students  would  resort  for 
the  love  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  where  they  would  enjoy,  in 
their  own  happy  experience,  the  glowing  description  of  John  Milton, 
in  these  eloquent  words  :  '^  The  path  of  virtuous  and  noble  educa* 
tion  is  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every 
side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

8.  A  further  requisite  for  attaining  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate 
Education  is,  that  religious  instruction  must  form  a  part  of  th«  regu- 
lar college  course.  A  provision  to  this  effect  was  expressly  made 
in  the  plans  of  the  first  four  colleges  established  in  the  American 
colonies.  The  first  of  these  was  Harvard  University,  in  1642. 
The  constitution  proposed  as  the  object  to  be  attained  in  its  founda- 
tion, "  piety,  morality,  and  learning.  And  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
these  ends,  the  students  were  to  be  practised  twice  a  day  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  giving  an  account  of  their  proficiency  and  experi* 
ence  in  practical  and  spiritual  truths,  accompanied  by  theoretical 
observations  on  the  language  and  logic  of  the  sacred  writings. 
They  were  carefully  to  attend  God's  ordinances,  and  be  examined 
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on  their  profiting,  commonplacing  the  sermonsi  and  repeating  them 
publicly  in  the  hall.  In  every  year,  and  in  every  week  of  the  col- 
lege course,  every  class  was  practised  in  the  Bible  and  catechetical 
divinity."* 

The  next  in  the  order  of  time,  was  William  and  Mary,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  The  charter  bears  date,  February  14th,  1692; 
the  preamble  to  which  says,  *'*'  Their  trusty  and  well-beloved  sub- 
jects, constituting  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
have  had  it  in  their  minds  to  found  and  establish  a  certain  place  of 
universal  study,  or  perpetual  college  of  divinity,  philosophy,  lan- 

giages,  and  other  good  arts  and  sciences — to  the  end,  that  the 
hurch  of  Virginia  may  be  furnished  with  a  Seminary  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good 
letters  and  manners,  and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be  propagated 
among  the  Western  Indians,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God."t 

The  next  was  Yale  College.  ^'  At  a  session  of  the  colonial  Con- 
gress at  New  Haven,  in  October,  1701,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
that  body,  signed  by  many  ministers  and  others,  which  stated  that 
from  a  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant 
religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had 
proposed  that  a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  colony, 
wherein  youths  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  to 
qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and  State,  and  that 
they  had  nominated  ten  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners  or  under- 
takers for  founding,  endowing  and  ordering  the  said  school,  and 
thereupon  desired  that  full  liberty  and  privilege  might  be  granted 
to  said  undertakers  to  that  end."  The  institution  was  opened  at 
Eillingworth,  where  the  first  rector  of  the  college  resided ;  but  the 
commencements  were  held  at  Saybrook.  After  the  union  of  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  in  1760,  the  college  was 
removed  to  New  Haven.J 

The  fourth  of  these  institutions  was  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
founded  in  1740.  ^'  The  design^  as  well  as  the  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution," says  the  venerable  Dr.  Green,  '^  is  manifest  from  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made.  It  is  apparent,  not  only  from  the  motives 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  those  who  first  projected  the  college, 
and  wbo  laboured  so  long  and  earnestly  to  establish  it,  but  from  the 
express  and  repeated  declarations  of  Governor  Belcher  in  his  replies 
to  the  addresses  of  the  original  trustees,  that  this  institution  was 
intended  by  all  parties  concerned  in  founding  it,  to  be  one  in  which 

*  Note  to  President  Quincy's  History. 

tSee  Dr.  Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia.  The  college  was  projected,  and 
the  charter  obtained  bv  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  who  made  a  voyage  to  England 
for  this  purpose.  William  and  Mary,  who  were  then  on  the  throne^  named  Mr. 
Blair^  in  the  charter,  as  the  first  president,  and  he  acted  in  that  capacity  till  the 
year  1742. 


tSee  Dr.  Spragne's  Annals  of  the  American  Palpit 
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religion  and  learning  should  be  unitedlf^  euUivatedy  in  all  time  to 
come."* 

These  statements  show  the  yiews  of  our  colonial  ancestors  on 
this  subject ;  and  they  are  as  worthy  of  being  respeoted  by  the 
American  people,  as  were  the  views  entertained  and  expressed  by 
the  same  men,  and  their  patriotic  compeers,  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

One  of  the  means  employed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  religious 
design  indicated  in  these  extracts,  was  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible,  accompanied  with  prayer  in  the  college  chapel,  and  public 
religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  In  Harvard,  particularly,  pro* 
vision  was  also  made  in  the  charter  for  recitations  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  provision  was  not 
carried  out  in  practice,  as  Princeton  College  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  in  this  country  where  the  Bible  was  made  a  regular  col- 
lege study.f  This  exercise  is  still  continued  in  that  college,  and 
with  the  most  salutary  results.  It  is  attended  by  all  the  students, 
and  occupies  the  place  of  a  second  religious  exercise  of  a  more 
public  character  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  The  plan  has  been  fully 
indorsed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  1854  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  report  ^^  whether  any, 
and  if  anj/y  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  infuse  mare  reli- 
gious instruction  into  the  course  of  studies^  and  to  secure  more 
pastoral  oversight  of  the  students.'*  The  committee  consisted  of 
the  Rev.  Drs.  C.  Van  Rensselaer, 'John  MoDowell,  and  David 
Magee,  nomtna  clara^  whose  able  report  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  it  expressed,  in  strong  terms,  a  conviction 
of  the  great  importance  of  religious  instruction  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  College,  with  a  high,  yet  merited  commendation  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  excellent  and  devoted  President.^ 

The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
programme  of  every  American  college,  and  be  made,  as  at  Prince- 
ton, a  subject  for  the  final  examination,  like  any  other  branch  of 
study.     The  Bible  deserves  to  have  the  place  of  a  classic ;  and  in 

•  *  Dr.  Green's  Historical  Notes  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
t  Our  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  MUler^  whose  his- 
torical knowledge  was  remarkably  accurate  and  extensive,  proposed  at  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Jnne,  1847,  the  following  sentiment : 
"The  venerable  Ashbel Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  onr  venerable  eighth  President:  we 
honour  him,  as  the  first  head  of  a  college,  in  the  United  States,  who  introdnced  the 
Btndj  of  the  Bible  as  a  regular  part  of  the  college  course." 

X  The  closing  paragraph  of  the  report,  "expressing  the  obligations  the  College 
is  under  to  its  present  President,  for  the  assiduous  and  faithful  attention  to  its 
religious  condition  during  a  long  series  of  years,  while  Professor  and  Vice-Presi* . 
dent,"  concludes  as  follows:  "It  his  public  administaration  shaU  be  distingaished 
in  nothing  more  than  by  adding  to  the  relinous  instruction  in  the  course  of 
studies,  and  by  increasing  the  pastoral  oversight  over  our  beloved  youth,  his  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity,  on  the  roll  of  Dickinson,  and  Burr,  and  Edwards,  and 
Davies,  and  Finley,  and  Witherspoon,  and  Smith,  and  Green,  and  Carnahan, 
with  light  undimmed  by  the  brightness  of  his  compeers." 
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addition  to  its  regular  Btudy  in  Eogltsh,  it  shonld  be  studied  also 
in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew.  If  a  knowledge  of  Pagah 
classics  may  be  properly  insisted  on,  much  more  an  acquaintance 
with  God's  own  book,  the  most  ancient  and  important  volume 
known  to  mankind. 

The  ancient  Jews,  like  other  ancient  nations,  kad  no  colleges ; 
but  the  Bible  was  made,  by  Divine  authority,  their  daily  text-book 
in  every  household  in  the  land.  And  the  effect  was,  that  though 
inferior  to  several  other  nations  in  science,  literature,  and  arms, 
the  Jews  stood  far  above  all  others  in  moral  purity,  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  social  prosperity.  Young  men  are  very  partially  edu- 
cated unless  they  have  studied  with  care  this  Book  of  books ;  and 
to  study  it  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish, is  doubly  profitable  to  college  students,  by  giving  them  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  benefit  of  studying  inspired  thoughts 
in  inspired  words.  It  is  like  tracing  the  mighty  Mississippi,  the 
father  of  waters,  to  its  crystal  fountains  in  the  northern  lakes. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  practical  di£Sculty  in  study- 
ing Hebrew  in  our  colleges ;  first,  because  the  schedule  of  college 
studies  is  so  large  as  to  leavfe  little  time  to  devote  to  it ;  and 
secondly,  because  theological  students,  who  alone,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, desire  to  study  Hebrew,  are  too  much  inclined  to  make 
the  knowledge  of  this  language,  which  they  acquire  at  college,  a 
substitute  for  the  first  year's  course  in  a  Theological  Seminary. 
They  may  regard  this  as  an  advantage,  by  shortening  their  course  one 
year.  But  we  consider  it  an  evil.  Time  thus  gained,  unless  followed 
by  extraordinary  exertions  in  succeeding  years,  will  subject  minis- 
ters to  the  penalty  of  a  perpetual  discount  on  the  ability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  public  performances.  If  some  knowledge  of  He- 
brew were  required  for  admission  into  our  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  incentives  thereby  furbished  for  all  our  colleges  to  teach  the 
elements  of  this  sacred  language,  as  a  few  of  them  now  do,  this 
difficulty  would  be  remedied. 

4.  In  order  to  attain  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate  Education,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  college  Faculty  be  composed  of  well-qualified 
and  faithful  men.  In  addition  to  competent  talents,  sound  discre- 
tion, genuine  piety  and  skill  in  communicating  instruction,  they 
ought  to  possess  profound  and  varied  learning.  And  with  a  view 
to  this,  it  is  important  that  our  colleges  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
fdlow9hip9y  by  which  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  graduates 
of  superior  merit,  to  prosecute  their  studies  for  a  few  years  after 
they  have  received  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  collegiate  course  is 
not  regarded,  by  reflecting  men,  as  the  complete  acquisition  of  a 
learned  education ;  but  only  as  laying  a  good  foundation  on  whieh 
graduates  are  expected  to  build  the  superstructure.  They  must  be 
students  all  their  lives,  if  they  become  eminently  learned  men. 
But  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  this  distinction,  in  our  country, 
literary  men  generally  labour  under  the  *8erious  disadvantage  of 
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being  obliged  to  engage  dailj  in  the  aetiye  duties  of  professional 
business,  with  no  opportunities  for  scientific  and  literary  pursuits, 
except  the  fragments  of  time  redeemed  from  the  hours  of  ordinary 
repose.  If  fellowships  were  founded  in  our  colleges,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  joung  men  of  talents,  scholarship,  and  moral 
worth,  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  residoit 
graduates,  who  would  render  themselves  competent  to  honour  pro- 
fessors' chairs  in  our  collegiate  institutions,  Gt  to  make,  in  other 
spheres,  those  beneficial  and  learned  researches,  which  would  oon- 
tribute  to  our  social  prosperity  and  national  greatness.  The  yene- 
rable  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  in  his  princely  dona- 
tion of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  that  institution,  has  wisely 
provided  for  a  considerable  number  of  fellowships,  and  young  men 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  foundation, 
must  not  only  b6  students  of  that  institution,  but  must  take  a  fall 
four  years'  course.  By  this,  and  the  other  munificent  provisions 
specified  in  his  splendid  donation,  Dr.  Nott  has  become  as  distin- 
guished a  pecuniary  benefactor  to  Union  College,  our  own  alma 
mater^  as  he  has  been,  in  other  respects,  by  his  able  and  efficient 
presidency  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

It  would  also  be  a  great  public  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education, 
if  normal  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  our  colleges, 
where  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  professional  teach- 
ing, may  become  qualified  for  the  important  station  of  principals  in 
our  numerous  academies,  high  schools,  and  common  schools.  Inde- 
pendent institutions  for  normal  instruction  have  been  established 
by  several  of  our  State  Legislatures,  and  with  signal  advantage  to 
our  common  schools,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning. 

5.  Another  requisite  for  attaining  the  true  ends  of  Collegiate 
Education  is,  that  college  trustees  be  men  of  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral views,  of  sound  discretion,  and  of  good  financial  ability.  That 
they  ought  to  be  cordial,  united,  and  zealous,  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  a  college  of  which  they  are  the  guardians ;  and  also, 
that  they  should  be  generous  in  their  benefactions,  provided  the 
college  is  in  special  need  of  funds,  are  so  obvious,  that  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  seems  to  be  superfiuous.  It  is  clear  that  none  ought  to 
accept  this  trust,  or  retain  it  if  previously  assumed,  whose  feelings 
are  hostile,  or  even  indifierent  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  trustees  are  cordial,  and  even  pecuniarily 
generous.  They  must  be  competent.  The  educational  interests  of 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men,  the  pride  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  the  hope  of  their  country  and  the  Church,  are  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  If  they  adopt  wise  and  judicious  measures,, 
and  execute  them  with  harmony  and  vigour,  their  official  acts  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  elevation  and  progress  of  society.  A 
college,  wisely  located  and  efficiently  managed,  exerts  a  beneficial 
influence  on  a  whole  State,  and  often  over  a  whole  country.  Of 
course  college  trustees  are  conservators  of  the  public  good,  and 
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they  msj  be  jostly  held  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
fulfil  their  high  and  important  trust.  Especially  are  the  finances 
of  the  institution  committed  to  their  management  and  control.  On 
them  are  devolved  the  important  measures  of  raising  and  investing 
fimds,  of  making  necessary  improvements  in  the  college  buildings, 
library,  and  apparatus/ and  in  general  of  keeping  the  institution  in 
a  healthy  and  prosperous  pecuniary  condition.  How  necessa^ 
then,  for  the  trustees  of  a  college  to  possess  financial  ability.  If 
a  distinguished  college  president,  in  nominating  a  successor  to  that 
office,  mentioned  financial  ability,  as  a  primary  requisite,  this  is 
still  more  important  in  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  supervision  is  of  special  advantage  in  securing 
the  true  ends  of  collegiate  education.  This  supervision  may  be 
either  by  individual  members  of  the  Church,  associated  together 
for  this  purpose,  and  forming  virtually  an  ecclesiastical  body,  or 
by  the  Church,  in  her  organized  capacity,  as  a  Presbytery  or 
Synod.  Instead  of  proving  its  value  by  argument,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient, on  the  present  occasion,  to  notice  how  this  plan  has  actually 
worked  in  several  of  our  most  successful  institutions.  History  is 
sometimes  more  conclusive  than  logic. 

The  important  measure  of  erecting  a  College  in  Connecticut, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Yale  College,  was  devised  in 
1698,  by  a  General  Synod  of  the  churches.  It  was  intended  that 
the  Synod  should  nominate  the  first  president  and  inspectors,  and 
have  some  kind  of  influence  in  all  future  elections,  *'so  far  as 
should  be  necessary  to  preserve  orthodoxy  in  the  governors  ;"  that 
the  collie  should  be  called  "  The  School  of  the  Church ;"  and 
that  "  the  churches  should  contribute  towards  its  support."  This 
project  failed ;  but  in  the  following  year,  ten  of  the  principal  min- 
isters of  the  colony  (all  except  two,  graduates  of  Harvard  College) 
were  nominated  and  agreed  upon,  by  general  consent,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  to  be  trustees,  to  found,  erect,  and  govern  a  Col- 
lege. The  government  of  the  college,  though  in  the  haiids  of  a 
dose  corporation,  is  in  a  Congregational  sense,  ecclesiastical,  and 
is  BO  regarded  by  the  Board  itself.  The  clerical  members  sat  as 
an  ecclesiastical  council  in  the  time  of  President  Clap,  organized 
a  college  chulreh,  and  installed  Professor  Daggett  as  the  pastor.* 

*  See  Lives  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  and  President  Clap,  in  Dr.  Spragne's 
Annala.  See  also^  Professor  Fisher^s  Centenary  Discourse;  a  note  to  which  con- 
tains the  following  interesting  statement:  ''  The  Address  of  President  Clap  to 
the  Professori  sets  forth,  in  few  words,  the  grounds  on  which  the  authority  to 
organize  the  Church  was  defended.  The  College  is  spoken  of  as  an  'Ecclesiastical 
Society/  being  constitnted  such  by  the  Charter,  which  permitted  its  existence  as 
a  ^Sacred  School,'  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  religion.  The  President  and 
Fellows  are  a  number  of  ministers,  'specially  delegated  to  have  the  oversight  and 
government'  of  the  institution.  Provided  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  is  ob- 
tained, there  is  therefore  nothing  to  preclude  members  of  College  from  uniting  in 
a  Church.  And  being  a  body  of  ministers,  resembling  a  perpetual  council,  the 
Corporation  can  also  give,  on  behalf  of  the  churches,  Uieir  sanction  to  the  pro- 
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The  College  of  New  Jersey,  ait  Princeton,  is  ftootber  mtanoe  of 
ecelesiMtical  sapervision  in  one  of  the  senses  we  have  described ; 
and  its  character  and  success  are  not  inferior  to  Yale.  The  College 
at  Princeton  was  originated  by  Presbyterians,  imd  it  has  always 
been  under  the  regimen  of  Christian  gentlemen  (mostly  Presbyte* 
rians),  who  were  never  known,  except  in  a  single  instance,  to  swerve, 
even  in  appearance,  from  the  religious  basis  on  which  the  institu- 
tion was  founded ;  and  this  disposition  was  promptly  arrested  by 
that  remarkable  man,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  for  decision  of 
character,  than  for  his  extraordinary  piety.  He  is  the  person  who, 
when  a  young  man,  was  favoured  with  a  wonderful  trance,  the  re- 
cord of  which  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  thousands  of  Christians, 
both  in  America  and  Europe. 

^^  Mr.  Tennent  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  founders  of 
that  college ;  and  the  great  object  of  those  worthy  men,  in  all  the 
labour  and  expense  which  they  incurred  in  its  establishment,  was 
to  train  up  a  pious  and  learned  ministry  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object,  uid  to  guard  the  ool- 
lege  against  every  species  of  perversion  or  abuse,  he  was  ever  on 
the  watch,  and  especially  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  the 
institution. 

'^  Soon  after  William  Franklin  (son  of  Benjamin),  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  he  took  his  seat,  accord* 
ing  to  the  provision  of  the  charter,  as  ex  officio  President  of  the 
Board.  On  one  of  the  early  occasions  of  his  presiding  in  quality 
of  Governor,  after  coming  to  that  office,  he  formed  a  plan  of  wheed- 
ling the  Board  into  an  agreement  to  have  their  charter  so  modified 
as  to  place  the  institution  more  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
vincial government,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  for  this  concession 
some  inconsiderable  pecuniary  advantage.  The  Governor  made 
this  proposal  in  a  plausible  speech,  and  was  receiving  the  thanks 
of  several  short-sighted  and  sanguine  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  when  Mr.  Tennent,  who  had  been  prevented  by  some  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  from  coming  earlier,  appeared  in  the  Board 
and  took  his  seat.  After  listening  for  a  few  minutes,  and  hearing 
from  one  and  another  of  his  brother  trustees,  the  nature  of  the 
Governor's  plan  and  offer,  after  several  of  them  had  in  his  pre- 
sence recognized  the  Governor's  proposal  as  highly  favourable, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  accepted ;  and  praised  his  SxGelleney's 
generous  proposal  as  what  all  must  think  well  of,  Mr.  Tennent, 
looking  round  the  Board  with  the  sharp  and  piercing  eye  for  which 
he  was  remarkable  when  strongly  excited,  rose  and  said:  ^Breth- 
ren !  are  you  mad  ?     I  say,  brethren,  are  you  mad  ?     Bather  than 

ceeding.  In  this  latter  capacity,  the  Corporation  may  ordain  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  persons  who  are  called  to  give  religious  instruction  in  college^— «s  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Presidents  Day  and  Woolsey."  ^OOalc 
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accept  the  oflFer  of  the  President  [the  Goternor],  I  would  set  fire 
to  the  college-edifice  at  its  four  cornere,  and  run  away  in  the  light 
of  the  flames.'  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  rebuff  from  a  trustee  of 
Buch  known  honesty,  influence,  and  decision,  that  little  more  was 
said.    The  proposal  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  never  more  called 

The  first  college  established  in  our  country  under  the  direct 
snperyision  of  a  rresbytery  or  Synod,  was  Centre  College,  Ky. 
The  Presbyterians  were  the  earliest  promoters  of  education  in  that 
State.  While  it  was  yet  a  colony  of  Virginia,  the  Transylvania 
Seminary  was  incorporated,  with  a  donation  of  8000  acres  of  land 
from  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  soon  after  the  Kentucky  colony 
was  erected  into  a  State,  the  seminary  was  opened  near  Danville, 
all  its  leading  patrons  being  Presbyterians.  But  in  a  few  years  it 
was  removed  to  Lexington.  Unhappily  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
composed  largely  of  men  who  professed  such  unbounded  Catholicism, 
that  they  ejected  the  principal,  a  Presbyterian,  on  religious  grounds, 
and  filled  the  vacancy  thus  created  by  electing  a  Unitarian  in  his 
place. 

The  TransyWania  Presbytery  then  established  an  institution  of 
their  own,  under  the  name  of  Thb  Kentttcey  Agadbhy,  and 
nearly  $10,000  was  raised  in  the  Eastern  States  to  aid  the  under- 
taking. The  Kentucky  Academy  was  so  much  more  flourishing  than 
the  Transylvania  Seminary,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary 
made  overtures  for  a  union  of  the  two  institutions,  with  a  pledge 
that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  should  always  be  Presbyterians,  and 
no  change  should  ever  be  made  in  the  charter  without  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  The  terms  were  acceded 
to,  and  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  under  the  style  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania University.  Matters  went  on  harmoniously  for  a  few 
years,  when,  by  changes  made  in  the  Board,  a  majority  of  the 
members  succeeded  in  electing  a  Unitarian  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent; and,  during  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  Legislature, 
contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  charter,  created  a  new 
Board,  not  a  single  one  of  whom  was  a  professor  of  religion.  The 
Presbyterians  were  thus  compelled  a  secobd  time  to  establish  a 
College  of  their  own.  In  the  midst  of  much  public  obloquy,  and 
after  no  little  discouragement  and  delay  in  the  Legislature,  a  char- 
ter was  obtained,  giving  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  institution.  Centre  College,  which  was  opened 
under  this  new  charter,  in  1828,  with  the  loss  of  $10,000,  paid  to 
the  Transylvania  University,  which  was  never  refunded,  and  with 
no  pecuniary  support  except  from  private  munificence,  soon  excelled 
the  University,  though  encouraged  by  large  and  repeated  donations 
from  the  State,  and  a  magnificent  legacy  from  an  individual  friend 
of  the  institution.  The  Trustees  of  the  University,  perceiving  their 

*  Dr.  A.  Alexander's  History  of  the  Log  College,  p^'I5^viQpOgIe 
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error,  endeavoured,  after  a  yacancy  occurred  in  the  Presidenoy,  to 
restore  public  confidence,  by  the  saccessiFe  election  of  oaen  to  fill 
that  office  belonging  to  the  different  evangelical  churches,  including 
the  Presbyterian.  But  the  Providence  of  God  did  not  smile  on 
these  measures.  One  denomination  after  another  following  the 
example  of  the  Presbyterians,  established  colleges  of  their  own^ 
until  at  length,  as  a  dernier  resort,  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
proffered  its  supervision  to  one  of  these  denominations ;  and,  finally, 
the  Legislature  converted  it  into  a  Normal  School.  In  this  form 
it  was  carried  on  for  a  short  time  with  encouraging  prbspects.  But 
by  political  influences,  the  requisite  pecuniary  appropriations  have 
been  withheld,  and  the  institution  is  now  virtually  closed. 

Some  men,  with  high  pretensions  to  patriotism,  profess  no  little 
apprehension  lest  there  should  be  too  close  a  union  between  the 
State  and  the  Church,  in  the  matter  of  education.  But  here  was 
an  attempt  to  conduct  a  University  by  the  State  alone  in  opposition 
to  the  Church;  and  the  result  showed,  that  though  the  scheme 
seemed  to  be  temporarily  successful,  it  terminated  in  a  profound 
and  mortifying  failure ;  while  Cbntrb  Collbgb,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Ghubgh,  and  hy  the  Messing  of  God,  has  become  a  large 
and  prosperous  institution.^ 

We  do  not  assert  that  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
are  necessarily  hostile  to  religion.  Legislation  is  sometimes  con- 
trolled by  Christian  men ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  college-trustees 
appointed  by  Legislatures  will  be  likely  to  respect  religion.  But 
it  is  often  quite  otherwise.  A  painful  proof  of  this  has  been  given 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  in  some  of  the 
States ;  showing  how  unsafe  it  is  to  intrust  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  to  the  exclusive  control  of  legislative  bodies.  One 
legislature  may  nullify  all  which  has  been  done  by  a  preceding 
one ;  and  the  community  is  thus  rendered  constantly  liable  to  those 
fluctuations  which  the  caprice  of  party  politics,  or  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues may  endeavour  to  effect.  Nothing  is  so  stable  and  reliable 
as  Christian  principle ;  and  as  the  Church  is  founded  on  this  basis, 
educational  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Church,  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  such  as  the  interests  of  society  require,  than  these 
which  are  controlled  by  men  of  the  world. 

7.  Once  more :  in  order  to  attain  the  true  ends  of  collegiate  edo- 
cation,  colleges  ought  to  be  well  endowed.  The  serious  financial 
embarrassment  under  which  many  of  our  colleges  are  struggling, 
greatly  impedes  their  progress  and  usefulness.  We  do  not  advocate 
expensive  college  buildings.  But  substantial  buildings,  Mrith  a 
good  library,  and  a  good  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
are  a  necessity,  the  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  college.  We  do  not  plead  for  the  endowment  of  prcrfessorships 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  provide  for  the  incumbent  luxurious  and 

*  See  Davidaon's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentuc)^{^ 
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splendid  livmgs.  Bat  the  means  of  being  supported  with  comfort 
and  respectability  are  necessary  to  make  them  successful  in  their 
official  labours.  Parents  and  guardians,  nay,  the  whole  Church  are 
therefore  deeply  interested  in  having  our  colleges  amply  endowed. 
The  large  benefactions  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  smaller  offerings  by 
men  of  moderate  means,  donations  during  life,  and  legacies  in  view 
of  death,  cannot  be  better  applied  than  to  found  professorships  in 
Christian  colleges ;  and  next  to  these  in  importance,  is  the  founding 
of  scholarships,  by  which  a  liberal  education  may  be  accessible  to 
the  talented  and  deserving  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Without 
wishing  to  divert  a  dollar  from  other  objects  of  public  utility,  we 
wonld  earnestly  solicit,  in  behalf  of  our  colleges,  a  share  in  the 
benefactions  of  the  Church.  Funds  placed  here  will  be  a  perma- 
nent deposit  for  the  benefit  of  successive  generations  till  the  end 
of  time. 

Before  concluding  our  discourse,  it  will  accord  with  its  main 
design,  and  be  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion,  to  allude  briefly 
to  the  past  history  of  Hanover  College.  The  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution dates  back  as  far  as  1825,  when  a  committee  of  the  Salem 
Presbytery,  the  only  Presbytery  then  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
selected  Hanover  as  the  most  eligible  location  for  a  school  of  the 
Church.  In  1828,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  an  Academy,  with 
the  intent  also,  of  connecting  with  it  a  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1829,  the  Academy  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
Indiana,  which  embraced  at  that  time,  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Missouri.  A  Theological  Seminary*  was  also  provided 
for  by  the  Synod,  in  connection  with  the  Academy.  In  1838,  the 
charter  was  amended,  and  the  name  changed  to  Hanover  Collbgb. 

Few  colleges  have  experienced  as  repeated  and  as  serious  disasters 
as  those  which  marked  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  the  chartered 
existence  of  this  institution.  Had  these  disasters  been  more  seri- 
ous, it  could  not  have  survived.  As  it  was,  its  continuance  was 
once  rendered  extremely  doubtful.  The  very  foundations  seemed 
to  have  been  swept  away  aer  by  a  mighty  torrent.  The  charter  was 
surrendered,  and  the  property  sold.  But  the  churches  of  Indiana 
dung  to  the  ruin  with  parental  tenderness ;  reminding  one  of  the 
beautiful  allusion  of  Lamartine,  when  eloquently  illustrating  the 

•  The  Theological  Seminary  was  carried  on  at  Hanover  eight  years  j  daring 
which  time  the  number  of  theological  students  amounted  in  all  to  40.  After  its 
removal  to  New  Albany,  in  1840,  to  1865,  which  is  as  late  as  the  catalogue  in  my 
possession  extends,  the  number  in  attendance  was  133.  Add  27  more,  as  the 
probable  number  for  the  next  two  years,  when  the  Seminary  was  suspended,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  Northwestern  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago. 
That -the  aggregate  number  df  students  who  have  been  prepared  for  the  Gospel 
ministry  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Hanover  College,  and  the  New  Albany 
Theological  Seminary  which  grew  out  of  it,  was  200.  For  twelve  years,  firom 
1839  to  1851, 1  was  connected  with  the  Seminary  as  a  Professor,  ana  instructed 
about  1 00  of  the  young  men  alone  referred  to«  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  tesUmoay 
to  their  worth,    some  of  them  are  highly  distinguished. 
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love  of  his  parents  towards  himself,  "  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  to 
have  seen  the  branch  of  a  willow  which  had  been  torn  by  the  tern* 
pest's  hand  from  the  parent  trunk,  floating  in  the  morning  light 
upon  the  angry  surges  of  the  overflowing  Soane.  On  it  a  female 
nightingale  still  covered  her  nest,  as  it  drifted  down  the  foaming 
stream,  and  the  male  on  the  wing  followed  the  wreck  which  was 
bearing  away  the  object  of  his  love/'  Such  were  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  friends  of  Hanover  College  towards  the  child  of 
their  afiections  and  prayers,  when  it  was  threatened  with  annihiliv- 
tion.  And  their  tenderness  was  effectual  to  recover  it  from  the 
destructive  billows,  and  replace  it  on  this  lofty  apd .  oommanding 
eminence. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  discouragements  and  vioiasitudeB,  Han- 
over College  has  accomplished  a  great  and  important  work.  The 
whole  number  of  alumni,  including  the  graduates  of  the  present 
year,  is  236.  Of  this  number,  136  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or 
candidates  for  the  sacred  oflSoe.  One-third  of  the  remaining  hundred 
are  lawyers,  one-fourth  teachers  and  professors,  one-eighth  physi- 
cians, and  the  others  farmers,  merchants,  engineers,  and  editors. 
By  adding  irregular  students,  these  figures  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. Not  }ess  than  one  thousand  young  men  have  pursued  their 
studies  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  at  this  inetitption,  most  of 
whom  (as  far  as  alive),  are  occupying  positions  of  honour  and  use- 
fulness.* 

What  is  to  be  the  future  history  of  the  College,  must  depend  under 
God  upon  the  zeal,  efficiency,  and  perseverance  of  its  guardians  and 
friends.  If  those  who  have  it  under  their  immediate  charge  are 
faithful  to  their  trust,  and  if  the  churches  in  Indiana  adhere  to  it 
with  as  much  tenacity  and  liberality  as  in  former  years,  its  ultimate 
success  will  be  certain. 

The  location  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  nator^l  scenery  is 
admired  by  all  who  behold  it.  Few  places  could  provide  an  artist 
with  a  more  favourable  position  to  paint  a  beautiful  landscape,  than 
is  furnished  by  the  grounds  and  cupola  of  this  College.  The  edifice 
itself  is  magnificent,  and  its  plan  and  construction  are  all  which 
either  good  taste  or  convenience  can  desire.  The  course  of  stndy 
compares  favourably  with  the  best  eastern  colleges.  Religious  and 
biblical  instruction  form  a  part  of  the  regular  coUese  exercises. 
The  community  around  are  virtuous  and  intelligent.     The  arrange- 

'^^  If  it  were  expedient  we  misbt  enter  into  details,  having  had  access  to  an  in* 
teresting  manuscript  history  of  the  College,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  trustees, 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Finley  Crowe,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  institntion 
from  its  incipiency  to  the  present  time ;  and  with  regard  to  all  th«  important  mea* 
sures  which  have  contributed  to  make  the  College  what  it  now  is,  Dr.  Ciowe  might 
have  said,  quorum  pars  Jui,  Some  future  historian  may  pen  some  facts  which 
his  modesty  and  humility  prevented  him  from  recording.  The  manuscript  contains 
a  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  two  excellent  deceased  Presidents,  the  Rev. 
Drs.  James  Blvthe  and  Sylvester  Scovel ;  and  to  the  earliest  and  most  liberal 
deceased  bcnemctor,  the  Hon.  Williamson  Dunn.  "^ 
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ments  for  boarding  bring  the  students  under  the  daily  influence  of 
the  domestic  circle.  An  evangelical  and  edifying  Gospel  ministry 
is  regularly  enjoyed  on  the  Sabbath.  With  the  Divine  blessing  on 
these  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  culture,  the  students 
have  as  good  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  their  studies  with  success, 
and  without  injury  to  their  tnahners  and  habits,  as  at  any  other 
college  in  our  land. 

In  entering  upon  the  responsible  office  of  President,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  assume  the  obligations,  and  undertake  the  duties  involved 
in  tne  office,  with  much  diffidence.  Though  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  work  of  education,  my  past  experience  has  not 
diminished  my  conviction  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  expected 
in  such  a  position.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  success.  With  the  co- 
operation of  my  respected  brethren  of  the  Faculty,  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  alumni  of  the  College,  of'  the  citizens  of  Hanover, 
$nd  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Indiana,  and  above  all  with  the 
needed  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  gracious  aid  I  would 
earnestly  invoke,  my  hope  is  that  this  College  will  be  placed,  ere 
long,  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis ;  and  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  toiled  and  prayed  for  its  prosperity,  will  be  permitted  to 
realize,  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God,  their  most  sanguine  desires 
and  expectations. 

Let  past  difficulties  and  providential  interpositions  encourage 
your  faith ;  and  let  your  past  and  present  successes  excite  you  to  in- 
creased zeal  and  liberality.  The  venerable  Dr.  Wilson  once  remarked 
to  his  Session  in  our  presence,  with  regard  to  the  New  Albany 
Theological  Seminary, ''  You  had  better  contribute  one-half  of  your 
property,  than  permit  the  Seminary  to  go  down.''  We  repeat  this 
remark :  "  Better  give  half  of  your  property,  than  permit  Hanover 
College  to  go  down."  Will  the  Indiana  clergymen  allow  it  to  go 
down!  Their  generous  subscriptions  to  its  funds  answer  emphati- 
cally. No.  One-tenth  of  the  $100,000  subscribed  to  the  permanent 
fund,  and  one-fourth  of  the  $25,000  subscribed  to  the  contingent 
fund,  have  been  subscribed  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Will  the 
Indiana  churches  suffer  it  to  go  down  ?  Their  prayers  and  tears, 
and  their  generous  contributions,  respond  emphatically.  No.  Will 
the  alumni,  and  other  old  students,  permit  it  to  go  down  ?  More 
than  a  thousand  voices  promptly  and  unitedly  respond.  No :  Hano- 
TKB  CoLLEGc:  LIVE  FOREVBB !  And  while  this  response  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  our  entire  literary  and  religious  community, 
let  all  join  in  fervent  supplication  to  God,  that  he  will  smile  on  the 
administration  now  inaugurated,  and  make  it  a  rich  blessing  to  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations. 
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A  WORD  TO  PREACHERS. 

Every  man  has  more  or  less  of  thoBght ;  yet  he  may  be  too 
timid  to  express  himself.  This  fear  in  speaking,  represses  thought, 
deadens  genius,  and  spoils  the  flow  of  reason.  Let  preachers  get 
above  the  fear  of  man.  Let  them  speak  out  boldly  the  matter 
that  comes  to  hand.  Let  them  impel  themselves  forward,  and  tlie 
little  rills  of  timid  and  feeble  conception,  will  grow  into  the  sublime 
torrent  of  an  overflowing  and  irresistible  eloquence !  To  dare  it 
to  do.     To  be  free  from  fear  is  to  have  the  pledge  of  success. 

Many  men  creep  along  shore,  who  might  launch  out  upon  the 
ocean,  and  enrich  themselves  and  others,  with  the  products  of  every 
clime.  Preachers,  above  all  others,  should  get  away  from  shore. 
They  must  venture  out  upon  the  vast  ocean  of  truth.  Nothing 
daunted,  they  must  rely  upon  the  Spirit  to  fill  their  canvas; 
whilst  they  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the  Word  as  their  chart ;  and 
follow  on  where  a  sanctified  reason,  their  compass,  directs.      E. 


THE  BAPTIST  CATECHISM. 

The  article  of  our  correspondent,  J.  N.,  on  the  ^^  Baptist  Cate- 
chism,'* in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  has  led  us  to  purchase, 
and  examine  the  catechism  amended  by  our  Baptist  brethren,  and 
issued  as  their  own. 

The  title  page  does  not  give  the  slightest  intimation  that  the 
Catechism  is  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  altered  in  a  few 
particulars.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  announced  as  the  Catechism 
*'  commonly  called  KeacK%  Catechism."  The  following  is  the  title 
page: 

^'  The  Baptist  Catechism ;  commonly  called  Eeach's  Catechism : 
or,  a  brief  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Agreeably  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  put  forth  by  upwards  of  an 
hundred  congregations  in  Great  Britain,  July  3, 1689,  and  adopted 
by  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  September  22, 1742." 

On  examining  the  Preface^  we  find  a  candid  acknowledgment 
that  the  framework  of  ^'  Keach's  Catechism"  is  really  the  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  assembled  at  Westminster. 
One  line,  however,  of  acknowledgment,  on  the  title  page,  would 
make  known  the  source  of  the  work  more  than  the  whole  page  of 
Preface.  The  following  is  the  Preface,  which  some  of  our  readers 
will  take  an  interest  in  reading: 

"  In  the  rear  1677,  a  Confession  of  Faith  yns  publislied  by  the  Baptists,  in 
London  and  vicinitj.  This  Confession  of  Faith  was  reprinted  in  the  jear  1689, 
haying  been  approved  and  recommended  by  the  Ministers  and  Messengen  or 
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aboTe  an  hundred  congregations  in  England  and  Wales — signed  by  Hanserd 
Knollya,  William  Kiffin,  Benjamin  Keacn,  and  others. 

'^  The  present  Catechism  was  prejmred  bj  Benjamin  Eeach,  agreeably  to  this 
Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  following  Preface : 

«T0  THB  RBADEB. 

*^  Having  a  desire  to  show  our  near  Agreement  with  many  other  Christians,  of  whom 
we  have  great  esteem ;  we  acme  years  since  pnt  forth  a  Confeuion  of  cut  Faith,  al- 
most in  all  points  the  same  with  that  of  the  JUaembly  and  Savoy ^  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  many  Churches,  baptized  on  profession  of 
their  faith :  and  do  now  put  forth  a  short  account  of  Christian  principles,  for  the  in* 
stmction  of  our  families,  in  most  things  agreeing  with  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the 
Auembhf,  And  this  we  were  mther  induced  to,  because  we  have  commonly  made 
use  of  that  Catechism  in  our  families,  and  the  difference  being  not  much,  it  will  be 
more  easily  committed  to  memory. 

**  As  occasional  variations  have  oocnrred  in  the  nnmerons  editions  which  have 
been  printed,  this  edition  follows,  with  few  exceptions,  the  one  published  in  Lon* 
don,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  John  Rippon,  in  the  year  1794." 

This  Preface  gives  perhaps,  as  thorough  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  source  from  whence  the  *'  Baptist  Catechism"  is  derived,  as 
could  be  expected  or  be  desired.  But  we  were  a  little  surprised  at 
finding  that  this  Westminster  production,  with  its  improvements, 
was  copyrighted  by  the  '*  American  Baptist  Publication  Society."* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  any  objections  to  this  appro- 
priation of  Westminster  truth  by  our  brethren  of  any  denomina- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  yield  to  all,  the  privilege  of  usin^ 
Scriptural  truth  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  A 
Scriptural  Catechism  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  Bible  itself;  and 
although  we  might  have  objections  to  altering  the  Bible  or  the 
Catechism,  we  prefer,  in  this  matter,  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of 
universal  toleration* 

On  making  a  comparison  between  the  Shorter  Catechism  and 
Keach's,  we  find  the  following  results : 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  107  Questions  and  Answers;  Reach's 
118. 

The  following  are  new  in  Keaoh's,  viz.  : 

The  first  five  questions  and  answers,         ...:...  5 

42  and  43,  about  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  finally  impenitent,    .        .        .  2 
96,  97, 98,  99, 100, 102,  in  place  of  the  six  in  the  Shorter  <]atechism,  on  the 

Sacraments, 6 

13 
1,2,91,  92,  93,  omitted  from  Shorter  Catechism, 6 

Total  Tariations  (except  a  few  of  no  consequence),         .        .        •        .        18 
Leaving  identical  with  the  Shorter  Catechism, 95 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1851,  by  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  ^ 
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What  are  the  emendations  adopted  bj  our  Baptist  brethren,  in 
the  old  Westminster  Catechism  ?  Some  of  our  readers  might  like 
to  know  the  precise  variations ;  and  we  acoordingly  proceed  to 
state  them,  leaving  it  to  every  one  to  judge  how  far  the  emenda- 
tions have  the  true  ring  of  the  old  metal.  The^r«^  five  questions 
and  answers  are  entirely  new,  together  with  the  two  on  the  state  of 
the  finally  impenitent,  and  the  six  on  the  Bacraments. 

Q,  1.  Who  is  the  first  and  best  of  beings  f 

A.  Qod  is  the  first  and  best  of  beings. 

Q.  2,  Ought  coery  one  io  helieve  there  is  a  Godf 

A.  Every  one  ought  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  and  it  is  their  great  ain  and 
folly  who  do  not. 

Qi  3.  How  may  we  know  there  is  a  Godf 

A.  The  liffht  of  nature  in  man,  and  the  works  of  God,  plainly  declare  there  is 
a  God ;  but  his  word  and  Spirit  only  do  it  fully  and  effectually  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners. 

Q.  4.   What  is  the  word  of  Godf 

A.  The  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  only  certain  rule  of  faith  and  obedience. 

Q.  5.  May  all  men  make  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  f 

A.  AH  men  are  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  and  exhorted,  to  read, 
hear,  and  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Q.  42.  But  what  shall  he  done  to  the  wicked  at  their  death? 

A.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  shall  at  their  death,  be  cast  into  the  torments 
of  hell,  and  their  bodies  lie  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of 
the  great  day. 

Q.  43.  What  shdU  be  done  to  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  Judgment  f 

A.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  the  bodies  of  the  wicked,  being  raised  out  of  their 
graves,  shall  be  sentenced,  together  with  their  souls,  to  unspeakable  torments 
with  the  Devil  and  his  angels  forever. 

Q.  96.   Wha;t.  is  Baptism  f 

A.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  dte  New  Testament,  instdtnted  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  unto  the  party  baptized  a  sign  of  his  fellowship  with  him,  in  his  death,  and 
burial,  and  resurrection,  of  his  being  engraf\ed  into  him,  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  of  his  giving  up  himself  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  live  and  walk 
in  newness  of  lite. 

Q.  97.  To  whom  is  baptism  to  be  administered  f 

A.  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  all  those  who  actuaHr  profess  repentance 
towards  God,  faith  in,  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  none 
other. 

Q.  98.  Are  the  Infants  of  sueh  as  are  professing  bdievers  to  be  baptitedP 

A.  The  infants  of  such  as  are  professing  believers  are  not  to  be  baptized :  be- 
cause there  is  neither  command  nor  example  in  the  Holy  Scriptores,  or  certain 
consequence  from  them,  to  baptize  such. 

Q.  99.  How  is  baptism  rightly  administered  f 

A.  Baptism  is -rightly  administered  by  immersion,  or  dipping. the  whole  body 
of  the  person  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  oi  the  Son.  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  Christ's  institution,  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles, 
and  -not  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  of  water,  or  dipping  some  parts  of  the  body, 
after  the  tradition  of  men. 

Q.  100.  What  is  the  duty  of  s\ich  as  are  rightfy  baptissdf 

A.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  rightly  baptiaea  to  give  op  themselvea  to 
some  particular  and  orderly  church  of  Jesus  Christ,. that  they  may  walk  in  all 
the  commandments  and  ordmances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 

Q.  102.  Who  are  the  proper  sut^ects  of  this  ordinance  f 

A.  Godly  persons  who  have  been  baptized  upon  a  personal  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  from  deaa  wotks.  ^ 
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The  question  and  answer,  102,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  added  by 
an  inexperienced  hand,  it  being  the  only  question  and  answer  that 
is  not  complete  in  itself. 

On  the  whole,  whilst  we  make  no  complaints  against  our  Baptism 
brethren  in  their  appropriations  of  the  Presbyterian  Catechism,  we 
simply  suggest  one  alteration,  viz. :  let  the  title-page  state  the 
source  of  the  work.  Perhaps  a  form  like  the  following  might  an- 
swer :  ^^  The  Baptist  Catechism,  or  tbe  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate* 
chism,  with  Alterations,''  &c. 

May  Scripture  tmth  be  ever  blessed,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
appear,  and  may  admixtures  of  error  be  overruled  for  good. 


TWO  BLACK  CROWS. 

Crows  sometimes  fly  in  immense  flocks.  Like  rumours  and 
anecdotes,  they  love  company,  and  generally  congregate  together. 
Crows  sometimes  fly  single,  all  alone,  poor  solitary  creatures, 
with  croaking  voice  and  lazy  wing.  Who  has  not  heard  of  three 
black  crows  ?  Our  story  is  about  two.  Crows  will  remain  black 
crows  to  the  end  of  time,  whether  one,  two,  three,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  •three. 

Two  anecdotes  have  been  flying  around  in  the  papers,  which  look 
very  much  like  black  crows, — not  very  black,  but  still  not  white 
enough  for  truth. 

The  Hew  York  Independent^  which  is  fond  of  sporting,  lately 
went  a-gunning,  at  Indianapolis,  and  succeeded  in  starting  up  a 
black  crow«  The  following  account  lately  appeared  in  the  thrilling 
columns  of  that  industrious  journal : — 

'  ^^  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Indianapolis,  the  coloured  congregation  de* 
sired  the  Assembly,  aa  did  the  other  congregations  in  the  city,  to 
appoint  a  preacher  for  their  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  Wm,  L. 
Breekmrtdge^  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  to  this  service.  The 
people  of  the  congregation,  no  doubt  surprised  at  the  want  of  cour* 
tesy  in  appropriating  to  them  a  man  who  was  so  unacceptable  on 
the  slavery  question,  refused  to  allow  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
occupy  the  desk*  Mr.  Breckinridge,  claiming  his  right  to  do  so,  it 
is  said,  was  dbtinctly  informed  tbit  no  slaveholder,  nor  advocate 
ef  slavery,  would  be  received  there  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  The 
tbore  facts  are  stated  as  reported  by  a  member  of  the  coloured 
congregatton." 

To  &i%  the  Pr^Agter  gives  this  reply,  which  we  know  (say  the 
Editors  of  tiic  Banner)  to  be  correct : — 

^^  We  happen  to^  know  that  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Breckinridge  was  not 
only  appointed  to  tiie  above  service,  but  actually  performed  it.    A 
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number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  in  attendance,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  occapied  the  palpit  with  him.  All 
felt  that  it  was  a  pleasant  and  interesting  occasion.  And  any  one 
acqaainted  with  Dr.  Breckinridge,  need  not  be  told  that  he  was 
among  the  last  men  in  that  Assembly  who  would  ^  claim  a  right'  to 
preach  where  he  was  not  wanted." 

Oar  excellent  and  worthy  brethren  of  ^^  The  Banner ,**  in  re^ 
hearsing  the  preceding  anecdote  and  rebutting  the  crow,  actually 
went  a-crowing  themselves  on  their  neighbour's  lot,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  which  followeth  on  this  wise : — 

^^This  coloured  congregation  at  Indianapolis  was  much  more 
courteous  than  one  in  Lexington,  Ey.,  when  the  Assembly  met 
there.  For  it  is  reported  that  when  the  Moderator  of  that  As- 
sembly, Br,  Van  Reneeelaetj  who  had  l)een  appointed,  upon  invi- 
tation, as  was  supposed,  to  preach  to  that  congregation,  went  to  the 
church,  he  was  informed  by  the  coloured  preacher  who  ministered 
there,  that  he  (Dr.  Van  Rensselaer^  could  not  preach  that  day,  as 
he  had  a  particular  subject  on  whicn  he  himself  wished  to  discourse 
to  the  people  at  that  time.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  this  arrangement,  and  sat  as  a  respectful 
and  devout  listener  to  the  end  of  the  sermon  delivered  by  his  sable 
brother." 

Now,  we  thank  our  brethren  for  paying  such  a  compliment  to  the 
Moderator  of  1857.  But  alas !  like  many  compliments,  it  takes 
the  wing  when  closely  looked  at  and  speeds  away.  We  cannot 
allow  such  an  impeachment  of  African  courteey  to  go  down  into 
history.  The  black  preacher  has  the  crow's  colour,  but  there  is 
really  no  other  truth  in  the  story. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Moderator  declined  to  preach  in  one  of  the 
white  churches,  having  received  a  polite  intimation  that  some  peo- 
ple wished  to  hear  a  certain  popular  and  edifying  preacher,  who  is 
one  of  his  own  most  honoured  and  beloved  friends ;  and  the  Mode- 
rator, conscious  of  his  own  inferior  gifts,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  give  place,  as  it  became  him  to  do.  He  gladly  aooepted,  and 
from  preference,  an  invitation  to  preach  to  his  bekiVed  brethren  of 
the  African  race,  as  one  ^'  bound  with  them."  Having  commenced 
his  ministry  among  the  slaves,  1^  has  been  forward  to  continue  it 
among  them  according  to  opportunity.  When  he  weni  to  the 
church,  in  Lexington,  according  to  appointment,  be  was  greeted  by 
a  very  affable  and  polite  gentlemen  of  African  hue,  who  proved  to 
be  the  minister.  The  Moderator  was  accompanied  into  the  pulpit 
by  his  sable  brother,  who  assisted  in  the  services.  And  he  feels 
bound  to  say  that  that  brother  is  among  the  last  men  who  would 
have  treated  with  discourtesy  an  officer  of  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  meanest  servant  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  Everything  on 
that  day,  and  in  that  house  of  coloured  worshippen,  was  oondacted 
with  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling;  and  we  shuU  never 
cease  to  bless  God  for  the  privilege  of  worshipjung  with  that  good 
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man  and  his  brethren.  If  we  are  ever  permitted  to  go  to  Lez- 
iogton  again,  we  shall  seek  him  out  among  the  first  of  the  many 
agreeable  acquaintances  formed  in  that  renowned  and  beautiful 
eitj.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  African  brother  in  the  min- 
istry would  give  us  a  cordial  invitation  to  preach  (which  we  should 
accept),  whether  or  not  ^^he  had  a  particular  subject  on  which  he 
wished  to  discourse." 

We  ought  to  add  that,  after  the  services  of  the  morning  were 
over,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  to  receive  new  mem- 
bers. Our  African  brother  took  occasion,  at  the  examinations,  to 
expound  various  matters  relating  to  Christian  experience ;  and, 
although  a  blacksmith  on  six  days  of  the  week,  he  wielded  with  a 
strong  arm  the  hammer  of  divine  truth  on  the  seventh  day.  He 
was  a  '^workman  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed." 

In  exposing  these  stories  of  two  black  crows,  we  exhort  our  read- 
ers to  put  little  confidence  in  flying  rumours  of  a  corvine  nature. 
We  set  up  this  article  as  a  sort  of  scarecrow ;  although  it  is  said 
that  the  knowing  ones  are  not  easily  scared  away  from  inviting  seed. 


HINTS  ON  SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

A  FBW  words  with  you,  brethren,  on  an  important  subject. 

What  is  Systematic  Benevolence  ? 

Its  object  is  to  collect,  by  system,  resources  sufficient  for  the 
whole  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  Church  has  a  great^  work  to  do  in  advancing  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ;  and  e^ery  congregation  is  bound  to  do  its 
share  in  the  whole  of  this  work.  The  work,  various  in  its  details,  is 
one  in  principle.  The  General  Assembly  has  the  right  to  under- 
take the  arrangement  of  plans  for  its  execution. 

The  first  great  idea  of  Systematic  Benevolence,  as  organized  by 
Qur  General  Assembly,  is  that  every  single  church  shall  take  part 
iu  executing  every  single  plan,  for  the  promotion  of  our  general 
evangelistic  operations.  Every  Board  of  the  Church,  or  at  least 
every  cauee  represented  by  those  Boards,  is  entitled  to  a  collection 
from  every  church  in  the  land.  This  idea  does  not  exclude  the 
right  of  personal  preference  for  some  objects  above  others ;  nor 
does  it  require  the  surrender  of  individual  objections  to  any  branch 
of  benevolence,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  elders,  or  communicants ; 
but  it  does  fairly  and  righteously  claim  that  opportunity  be  offered 
by  the  Session  of  every  Church,  to  all  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, to  give  whatever  they  think  right  to  every  scheme  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Anything  short  of  this  is  to  reject  one  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  our  Presbyterian  plan  of  systematic 
benevolence.  Digitized  by  Google 
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And  yet,  on  looking  oter  the  proceedings  of  our  Pretbjtertes, 
how  often  do  we  find  these  bodies  recommending,  or  enjoining  a 
collection  for  one  or  more,  of  the  Assembly's  plans,  to  the  vir^ui 
exclusion  of  others !  Brethren,  why  not  make  common  cause  of  the 
common  plans  of  the  Church  ?  Why  introduce  an  enfeebling,  divb- 
siye,  and  dishonoaring  partiality  in  the  execution  of  a  glorious  and 
harmonious  work.  The  plan  of  systematic  bentfrolence  stands,  or 
falls,  by  its  capability  of  doing  the  Church's  whole  evangelistic 
work.  And  every  judicatory  tbit  fails  to  discharge  its  entire  obli- 
gations, weakens  its  power  to  accomplish  even  the  part  which  it 
aims  particularly  to  secure. 

We  appeal  to  the  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  and  SesaioiiSy  to 
carry  out  the  whole  plan  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord.  Let  there  be  no  disjointed,  ot 
partial  efforts,  in  particular  directions,  but  the  rather  a  hearty, 
persistent,  unanimous  determination  to  bring  before  every  commu- 
nicant, the  schemes  of  benevolence,  one  and  ally  which  the  General 
Assembly  expects  the  Church  to  engage  in. 

2.  The  other  idea  included  in  sytematic  benevolence  is  regu^ 
larity^  or  system.  There  must  be,  in  every  congregation,  some 
well-devised,  and  well-executed  method  of  gathering  the  contribu- 
tions of  God's  people.  The  precise  mode  of  doing  the  thing  is  not 
so  important  as  the  doing  of  it.  Some  prefer  one  way,  and  some 
another ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  many  adopt  no  "Wd^j.  They 
allow  God's  work  to  take  care  of  itself,  which  is  to  give  it  no  care ; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  various  of  our  evangelistic  plans 
would  perish  in  their  sight.    Brethren !  we  need  syBtem. 

Many  Sessions  prefer  taking  up  the  collections  in  the  church, 
for  each  object.  Others  prefer  monthly  collections,  to  be  divided 
by  the  Session  at  their  discretion.  Others  adopt  the  plan  of  dis- 
tricting the  congregation  among  committees,  who  shall  visit  every 
house.  Others  solicit  each  person  in  the  congregation,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  to  set  down  on  a  card  the  amount  he  proposes 
to  give  to  each  object,  with  the  most  convenient  time  of  paying  it 

These,  and  other  plans  have  been  successful  in  different  congre- 
gations. The  last  mode  idakes  the  highest  appeal  to  principle, 
and  is  best  adapted  to  nurture  thoughtful  and  conscientious  habits 
of  benevolence.  Let  church  officers^  be  thoroughly  persuaded  in 
their  own  mind,  as  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  But  let  them  adopt 
Bome  plan. 

An  important  element  of  system  is  time.  A  plan  of  various 
parts  must  have  its  adjustments  of  action.  A  set  time  to  do  a 
thing  is  an  important  step  towards  doing  it.  Many  a  good  resolu- 
tion has  failed  simply  on  account  of  its  indefinitely  postponed 
execution.  Times  and  seasons  are  the  ordinance  of  God ;  the 
law  of  the  system  of  the  universe  is  regularity.  Habits  of  bene- 
volence are  best  cultivated  by  regular  and  stated  periods  of  exer- 
cise.    In  church  collections,  there  should  be  a  fixed  time  for 
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everylhiBg ;  a  tiiM  recorded  on  the  mi&utes  of  the  Session-booki 
and  not  alterable  on  slight  pretexts.  WUh  a  good  plan,  and  a 
time  for  working  it,  adopted  by  every  church,  &ere  wonld  be  a 
reasonable  hope  that  all  oar  Presbyterian  schemes  of  benevolence 
would  be  successfully  sustained,  and  that  great  blessings  would 
follow  our  enlarged  e^rts  to  send  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

All  plans,  however,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  their  arrange* 
monts,  and  the  fixed  time  for  their  execution,  are  liable  to  the  in* 
firmities  of  human  administration.  We  havo  known,  for  example, 
a  church  Session  to  adopt  the  principle  of  systematic  benevolence, 
and  to  distribute  the  different  objects  of  benevolence  among  par- 
ticular Sabbaths  of  the  jear,  and  yet  when  these  Sabbaths  came, 
no  collections  were  taken  up!  The  whole  was  a  mere  paper 
arrangement,  as  worthless  and  false  as  a  sinner's  resolution  of  re* 
pentance.     ^^  Quis  eiigtodiet  ipsos  eu9tode$  f 

Brethren,  besides  a  fixed  time,  there  must  be  a  fixed  interest. 
Unlesa  the  officers  of  the  church  practise  systematic  attention, 
the  people  can  never  engage  in  systematic  benevolence.  It  ought 
to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  principle,  with  the  pastor,  to  cultivate 
ia  his  congregation  all  the  graces  of  charity,  as  to  exhort  them  to 
repentance  and  faith*  Religion  consists  in  good  works,  as  well  as 
in  good  doctrine* 

'^  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  in  faith,  and  utter- 
ance, and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to 
us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also. 

'^  For  ye  know,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  become  rich. 

*'Now  therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it;  that  as  there  was  a 
readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance  also  out  of  that 
which  ye  have." 


loufif{ralb   <S[iong[rt£ 


QUEEN  VICTORIA,  A  WORKING  WOMAN. 

Wb  have  always  had  a  loyal  feeling  towards  the  good  Lady-sove- 
reign of  Englano.  There  is  a  dash  of  nature  in  her  character  which 
royalty  has  not  been  able  to  eradicate.  The  woman  appears  in  the 
Queen,  and  Victoria  is  not  above  the  home  duties  of  her  sex.  Here 
is  a  nice  little  scrap  of  an  anecdote  that  is  worth  pr^servins. 

<^Thb  Qubbk  and  Etiqubttb. — ^When  her  Majesty  was  leaving 
Edinburgh  for  the.  north,  says  the  CHaegow  Herald^  she  entered  the 
royal  raUway  carriage  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and. 
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a  very  small  circle  of  spectators.  Her  Majesty  immediately  oom* 
menced  to  arrange  the  interior,  and  forthwith  she  reappeared  at 
the  carriage-door,  and  with  her  own  royal  hands  held  out  a  heavy 
chair,  which  she  intimated  was  one  too  many.  This  little  trait  recalls 
to  mind  the  anecdote  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  who,  on  being  very 
delicately  and  sagely  apprised  that  it  was  not  usual  for  Prussian 
Princesses  to  hand  chairs,  replied  with  great  sweetness,  'My 
mother,  the  Queen  of  England,  hands  chairs  for  herself  and  her 
children  too.'  As  may  be  supposed,  the  question  of  etiquette  was 
settled  on  the  instant" 

Now,  it  must  have  been  a  pleasant  eight  to  see  her  Majesty  go  to 
work,  arranging  the  interior  of  that  railroad  car.  Perhaps  some 
stupid  son  of  red*tape  precision  had  spent  hours  in  fixing  every- 
thing  according  to  his  masculine  ideas  of  decorum.  But  the  woman's 
eye  of  the  Queen  detected  at  once  the  mal-apropos  arrangements. 
So  8he  went  to  work  to  suit  her  own  notions,  and  that  she  had  a 
right  to  do,  not  because  she  was  a  Queen,  but  because  she  was  a 
woman.  Look  in  there  at  the  window,  and  you  will  see  her  moving 
this  article  to  a  different  place,  turning  that  in  another  position, 
smoothing  the  wrinkled  cover  of  the  table,  and  wiping  the  railroad 
dust  from  the  mirror.  After  working  awhile  to  suit  her  taste,  she 
appears  at  the  door  of  the  car,  holding  up  a  massive  chair  of  roy* 
alty,  and  she  puts  it  out  on  the  platform  as  a  superfluity.  Well 
done,  Queen ! 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  must  have  been  horrified  at  such  a  sove- 
reign disposal  of  furniture,  and  summoned  an  official  to  help  the 
bustling  little  lady.  But  why  did  not  ducal  hands  rush  to  the  aid 
of  queenly  ?  Perhaps,  however,  the  Duke  did  actually  take  hold 
of  the  chair,  and  then  the  scene  deserved  a  daguerreotyped  com- 
memoration for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  How  beautiful  to 
see  a  Queen  and  Duke  tugging  at  a  chair ! 

"  With  her  own  royal  hands !"  Why  not  ?  Hands  were  made 
to  work  with,  and  royal  hands  are  made  like  other  people's  hands. 
They  have  a  thumb  and  four  fingers,  capable  of  grasping  chairs 
as  well  as  a  sceptre.  And  it  is  working  hands  that  are  really  the 
royal  hands.  True,  those  queenly  hands  may  be  small,  and  white, 
and  tapering ;  but  a  true  lady  is  never  above  domestic  activity  and 
the  use  of  whatever  muscular  power  nature  imparts  to  her  beauty. 

The  only  thing  that  strikes  us  unpleasantly  in  this  scene  is  the 
apparent  exclusiveness  of  the  little  Queen.  She  could  work  hard 
enough,  but  she  did  not  want  anybody  to  occupy  that  chair  in 
her  car.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  ordered  the  chair, 
with  the  hope  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  occupy  it !  If  so  the 
chagrin  on  his  amiable  face  can  be  readily  imagined.  The  Queen 
was  determined  to  cut  short  all  expectation  of  sociable  entertain- 
ment in  the  royal  apartments ;  and  so,  seizing  the  unfortunate 
chair  with  her  own  royal  hands,  she  put  it  out  of  doors.     We  re- 
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peat  it,  that  this  aetion  looks  qnestaonable.  We  never  did  like 
exclusiveoess.  We  do  not  like  it  in  relatives  or  friends  ;  we  do  not 
like  it  in  Qaeens ;  we  do  not  like  it  in  anybody,  upstairs  or  down- 
stairs. 

1.  One  moral  of  our  story  is,  that,  although  Victoria  possesses 
a  character  above  that  of  most  Queens,  she  has  not  yet  attained 
perfection.  She  works  well,  but  is  a  little  too  exclusive — at  least 
apparently  so. 

2.  Another  moral  is,  let  all  ladies  do  with  their  royal  hands  just 
what  they  can. 

8.  Never  be  ashamed  of  your  proper  work,  whether  "  the  circle 
of  spectators"  be  large  or  smalL 

4.  ^^ Etiquette''  is  often  senseless;  whilst  industry  is  as  bright 
88  a  jewel  in  a  Queen's  crown. 

5.  A  mother's  good  habits  are  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  her  chil- 
dren. The  English  Princess  of  Prussia,  on  being  informed  that 
"it  was  not  usual  for  Princesses  to  hand  chairs,"  replied,  with 
Victorian  spirit  and  habit,  *^  My  mother,  the  Queen  of  England, 
habds  chairs  for  herself  and  her  children,  too!" 

6.  A  mother  will  do  for  her  children  all  that  she  does  for  her- 
self; yea,  and  how  much  more  ! 

7.  The  good  example  of  a  woman  in  high  life  is  precious  in  these 
degenerate  days. 


GOING  OUT  AND  COMING  IN. 

1.  In  that  home  was  joy  and  soitow, 

Where  an  infant  first  drew  hreath, 
While  an  aged  sire  was  drawing 

Nigh  unto  the  gate  of  death. 
His  feeble  pulse  was  failing, 

And  bis  eye  was  growing  dim, 
He  was  standing  on  the  threshold 

When  they  brought  the  babe  to  him. 

2.  While  to  mnrmar  forth  a  blessing 

On  the  little  one  he  tried, 
In  his  trembling  arms  he  raised  it, 

Pressed  it  to  liis  lips,  and  died. 
An  awful  darkness  resteth 

On  the  path  they  both  begin, 
Who  thus  meet  upon  the  threshold, 

Going  oat  and  coming  in. 

3.  Going  out  unto  the  triumph, 

Coming  in  unto  the  fight- 
Coming  in  unto  the  darkness, 

Going  out  unto  the  light, 
Although  the  shadow  deepened 

Iq  the  moment  of  eclipse, 
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When  he  paned  through  the  dread  portal    - 
With  the  blessing  on  his  Hpe. 

A*  And  to  him  who  bravely  conquers, 

As  he  who  conquered  in  the  strife, 
Life  is  but  the  way  of  dyinff— 

Death  is  but  the  gate  of  life: 
Yet  awful  darkness  resteth 

On  the  path  we  all  begin, 
When  we  meet  upon  the  threshold, 

Going  out  and  ooming  in. 


lliatorual   anb   Siogra|i[iuaL 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  AND  ADDRESS  AT  THE  FUNERAL 
OF  THE  LATE  SAMUEL  COCHRAN, 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Coohran  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kirkeadbrigbt,  Scot- 
land, on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1806.  In  1824  he  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  visits 
to  his  native  land  were  frequent,  and  more  or  less  prolonged.  These  visits 
always  yielded  him  much  enjoyment,  for  he  loved  the  land  of  his  birth 
with  a  fervour  which  neither  time  nor  distance  could  lessen.  Indeed,  to  his 
love  for  Scotland  and  his  deep  interest  in  her  welfare,  his  generous  bene- 
factions during  his  life  and  large  legacies  in  the  final  disposition  of  his 
property  to  aid  in  her  missionary  operations,  domestic  and  foreign,  bear 
ample  testimony. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Divine  grace  in  his  youth, 
and  his  whole  Christian  life  was  one  of  beautiful  cousistency  and  eminent 
usefulness.  While  health  permitted,  he  was  active  and  laborious  in 
doing  good.  Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young,  he  was  for  many  years  employed  in  the  Sabbath-school,  sometimes 
as  teacher,  and  again  as  superintendent. 

In  1841  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jennette  Scott — a  union 
productive  of  unalloyed  happiness  to  both.  Being  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Spencer's),  Brooklyn,  he  shortly 
afterwards  transferred  his  membership  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  McElroy,  in  which  church, 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1850,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  Ruling 
Elder;  and  in  this  church,  both  as  member  and  officer,  his  entire  course 
was  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  brethren. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Cochran's  health  was  delicate.  He  was 
subject  to  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  With 
the  view  of  imparting  fresh  vigour  to  his  constitution,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  summer  residence  of  surpassing  beauty  and  convenience  on 
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tibe  Hudson,  Bome  twenty^five  miks  above  the  eifcy,  and  from  this  in  past 
jears,  much  benefit  seemed  to  be  derived.  But  at  this  residenoe,  on  the 
evening  of  the  27  th  of  August,  he  was  seised  with  one  of  his  aocustomed 
attacks,  and  one  of  unusual  severity.  All  that  medieal  skill  and  the  kind 
attention  of  the  family  and  friends  could  do  were  unavailing.  He  con- 
tinued to  sink ;  and  with  great  composure  and  in  the  full  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  31, 1869, 
he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  who  gave  it 

^  Thrice  welcome  death  I 
That  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  ns  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long  wished  for  shore." 

THE  FUNERAL  SERVICES. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Cochran  were  removed  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Tork^  on  Friday,  September  2d,  1859,  when,  after  singing 
the  hymn, 

''  How  blest  the  righteons  when  he  dies !" 

and  reading  suitable  portions  of  Scripture,  the  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  bis  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  McElbot:  . 

There  is  nothing  at  which  the  imagination  is  so  naturally  startled  as  at 
death.  This  appears  from  that  formidable  array  of  ghastly  images  in 
which  the  poet  and  the  orator  never  fail  to  present  him  to  our  view.  And 
when  we  ascribe  life  and  action  to  the  image  of  death,  we  represent  him  as 
a  hideous  monster  who  stalks  abroad  among  the  living,  who  are  daily  and 
hourly  falling  victims  to  his  rage.  With  every  pang  of  sickness,  and 
with  every  funeral  procession,  we  fancy  that  we  see  the  menacing  attitude, 
the  grim  visage,  and  the  lifted  dart  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  And  when 
wo  look  upon  the  pale  countenances  of  our  departed  friends,  and  follow 
their  remains  to  the  tomb,  we  imagine  that  we  see  there  the  trophies  of  a 
power  as  inimical  as  it  is  irresistible — a  power  that  strikes  down  our 
fondest  hopes,  blasts  our  brightest  prospects,  and  lays  our  comforts  in  the 
dust.  Ah  !  who  can  contemplate  the  ravages  of  this  inexorable  enemy 
without  a  sigh  !  Who  can  look  upon  himself,  with  all  on  earth  he  holds 
dear  as  exposed  to  these  ravages,  and  not  feel  alarm  !  We  read  of  some 
who,  *  through  fear  of  death,  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.' 
And  we  need  not  wonder  that  this  should  be  the  case.  For  what  does  he 
not  effect  ?  .  What  total  ruin  does  he  not  at  one  fell  blow  deal  to  all  the 
objects  of  our  delight?  See  the  effects  of  his  power  upon  the  body! 
The  eye  has  lost  its  lustre.  The  tongue  has  become  silent.  A  dark  and 
livid  hue  has  settled  upon  theconnteniAice.  The  breath  has  gone.  And 
that  body,  once  so  comely  and  so  interesting,  we  hasten  to  remove  out  of 
our  sight  as  too  loathsome  to  behold.  See  the  effects  of  his  power  upon 
the  affections  I  Here  a  faithful  friend  whom  we  loved  as  our  own  soul  is 
taken  away,  and  with  him  all  those  pleasures  which  his  counsel  and  re- 
gards for  us  inspired.  There,  a  dear  child  is  removed  from  a  distressed 
parent,  whose  anguish  forces  him  to  exclaim,  <^  0  my  son  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  Absalom :  would  Ood  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  I''    Here^  a  voice  of  maternal  lamentation  is  heard,  Rachel  weeping 
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for  ^er  children  and  refusing  to  be  oomforted,  because  Miej  are  not.  There, 
the  children  gather  roand  a  parent's  death-bed,  and  gaze,  and  fear  to  gase 
upon  a  father  or  a  mother  whom  they  are  soon  to  follow  to  the  "  narrow 
house."  Here,  the  attached,  devoted  husband  sees  tho  beloved  wife  fade 
and  vanish  from  his  sight.  And  there,  the  fond  and  loving  wife  is  called 
to  part  with  the  husband  of  her  youth.  My  friends,  have  you  ever  wit- 
nessed such  scenes  as  these  f  If  yon  have  not,  you  have  yet  to  experience 
the  most  deeply  solemn  feelings  of  which  the  human  bosom  is  susceptible. 
And  what  renders  these  feelings  the  more  solemn,  is  the  thought  that 
what  we  now  witness  in  others  will  one  day  be  witnessed  by  others  in  us  ; 
for  death  is  the  doom  of  all.  Each  one  of  us  must  look  upon  this 
event  as  certain,  unavoidable. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  with  those  who  continue  in  their  sins,  is 
not  wonderful ;  but  that  it  should  be  the  case  with  the  people  of  God,  does 
at  first  view  strike  us  with  surprise.  Death  being  the  wages  of  sin,  and 
their  sin  having  been  blotted  out  by  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Saviour,  we 
may  well  wonder  how  they  come  to  die.  But  whateyer  may  be  mysteri- 
ous in  that  Divine  arrangement  which  renders  this  necessary,  one  thing  i^ 
clear,  viz.,  that  no  part  of  that  horrible  thipg  which  we  call  death,  belongs 
to  the  Christian's  portion.  While  animal  death  is  a  part  of  the  curse  to 
those  who  die  under  the  curse>  the  whole  nature  of  death  in  the  case  of 
believers  is  changed  through  the  death  of  their  Saviour ;  so  that  it  comes 
to  them  not  as  a  part  of  the  curse,  but  as  a  blessing,  and  is  expressly  pro- 
mised as  such :  ''  All  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world,  or  Ufb,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are 
yours :  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  Moreover,  the  whole 
power  of  depravity,  both  in  soul  and  body,  has  been  working  the  work  of 
death  in  us  since  the  very  commencement  of  our  mortal  being.  Corruption 
and  imperfection  are  inwoven  with  our  frames.  Now  if  God  see  proper 
to  take  down  these  frames,  that  he  may  purify  them  from  corruption,  and 
rebuild  them  in  much  more  magnificent  style,  never  again  to  be  Uiken 
down  forever,  can  we  have  any  objections  ?  And  further  still.  There  is 
mercy,  great  mercy,  in  Christians  having  to  submit  to  temporal  dissolu- 
tion. Suppose  it  were  otherwise.  Suppose  God  had  so  ordered  it  that 
His  people  should  never  die ;  that  they  should  either  live  here  forever,  or 
be  translated,  as  was  Enoch,  what  would  be  the  consequences  ?  Why,  one 
immediate  consequence  would  be,  the  moment  any  poor  sinner  died,  it 
would  be  known  to  all  connected  with  him  that  he  had  gone  down  to  perdi- 
tion. And  what  a  scene  of  consternation  and  horror  would  this  produce 
among  surviving  relations  and  friends ! 

But,  whether  or  not  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for  God's  people  dying 
as  well  as  other  men,  the  fact  that  they  do  die  is  beyond  dispute.  You 
have  demonstration  of  it  to-day  before  your  eyes ;  for  in  that  coffin  lie  the 
remains  of  a  child  of  God — one  who  long  professed  His  name,  and  through 
grace  adorned  that  profession. 

I  am  utterly  unfitted,  by  the  emotions  of  this  hour,  for  portraying  the 
character  of  our  friend ;  but  were  I  to  say  nothing  respecting  him  on  thi$ 
solemn  occasion,  I  should  both  disappoint  your  expectations  and  do  vio- 
lence to  my  own  feelings.  You  will  permit  me,  therefore,  to  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  sound,  vigorous,  discriminating  mind — ^a  mind  improved 
much  by  reading,  but  still  more  by  thinking,  by  reflecting. 

He  was  a  man  of  unbending  and  incorruptible  integrity — ^governed  by 
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moral  principle  in  all  the  transactions  of  life.  Long  and  extensively 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits^  his  probitj  and  honour  hVe  been  unim* 
peached  and  unimpeachable ;  and  he  baa  gone  from  amoxig  us  with  the 
unfeigned  respect  and  cordial  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has  held  inter* 
coarse,  whether  business  or  social. 

He  was  a  generous  man ;  and  for  the  gratification  of  this  disposition, 
Providence  gave  him  ample  and  increasing  means  ]^  and  is  these  means 
increased,  he  did  not  set  his  heart  upon  them,  but  devoted  them  to  their 
true  uses — employed  them  as  became  a  man  of  intelligent  benevolence  and 
warm-hearted  piety.  His  acts  of  beneficence,  however,  were  studiously 
concealed.  Everything  like  ostentation  in  such  matters  he  abhorred,  and 
acted  more  strictly  than  any  person  I  have  ever  known  upon  the  Scriptural 
maxim,  <<  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  In- 
deed, it  is  only  since  his  death  that  any,  beyond  his  nearest  relatives  and 
the  immediate  dispensers  of  his  bounty,  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  liberality  in  the  regard  of  which  I  speak.  But  it  now  appears  (and, 
as  I  conceive,  to  the  honour  of  his  memory,  the  praise  of  divine  grace, 
and  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  imitate  his  example,  it  ovt/ht  now  to  appear) 
that  his  benefactions  have  been  large,  embracing  in  their  sphere  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  furtherance  of  the  various 
objects  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  especially  the  spread  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  Ood  his  Saviour.  Nor  were  bis  liberal  contributions  to  objects 
of  this  nature  wholly  the  result  of  natural  generosity.  They  proceeded 
f^om  principle,  gracious  principle.  Accordingly,  one  who  knew  him  well 
informs  me,  "  that  of  late  years  (during  which  period  he  seemed  to  those 
most  intimate  with  him  to  be  ripening  fast  for  heaven)  these  contributions 
have  been  much  increased."  His  mind  seemed  constantly  occupied  in  de- 
vising schemes  for  the  advancement  of  his  Eedeemer's  kingdom.  Amongst 
others,  he  had  established  in  his  native  town  in  Scotland,  missionary  ope- 
rations which  had  already  brought  much  joy  to  his  heart  by  their  eminent 
aaccess.  He  had  likewise  more  recently  introduced  a  system  of  colportage 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  long-neglected  class 
of  agricultural  labourers.  Four  colporteurs  have  already  commenced  their 
efiEbrts  in  this  cause ;  and  it  was  his  intention,  had  God  spared  him,  greatly 
to  increase  their  number  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  In 
this  city,  too,  one  missionary  has  been  supported  by  him,  and  towards  the 
support  of  another  he  was  a  large  contributor.  Oh  I  how  does  stfch  con* 
duet  rebuke  that  of  many,  many  who  are  even  professors  of  religion,  who, 
as  they  advance  in  life,  and  wealth  flows  in  upon  them,  instead  of  employ* 
ing  it  for  their  Master's  glory  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  hold  it  with  a  miser's  grasp. 

He  was  a  man  atabfe  and  abidint/  in  his  friendships.  Once  acquire  his 
oonfidence,  and  he  must  be  well  satisfied  that  confidence  was  misplaced 
before  it  would  be  withdrawn.  Unlike  those  changelings,  who  are  your 
friends  to-day  and  your  enemies  to-morrow,  you  could  rely  upon  him  to 
•  any  reasonable  extent  And  in  this  connection,  were  it  allowable  to  intrude 
into  the  fiimily  circle — now  sacred  by  the  freshness  and  intensity  of  its 
mcfs — I  might  show  you  that  his  demeanour  as  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a 
husband,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  hia  character;  and  I 
might  picture  to  your  minds  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic 
attachments,  and  how  deeply  he  was  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  those 
who  knew  him  best.  ^-^ 
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His  crowning  excellence,  however,  was,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  principle  from  which  sprang  the  virtaes 
to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  the  many  other  virtues  that  adorned 
his  character.  Under  a  deep  sense  of  his  guilt  and  depravity,  he  relied 
for  acceptance  with  God  solely  upon  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  living  faith  in  Him  was  visible  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the 
walks  of  life ;  you  saw  it  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  in  the  counting- 
room,  and  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society.  He  walked  with  God^- 
cherished  a  lively  sense  of  the  presence  of  God — had  an  abiding  feeling 
of  his  accountability  to  God — and  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  God. 

Now,  as  might  be  expected  in  th«  case  of  such  a  man,  his  end  was  peace, 
a  calm  serenity  of  soul,  a  holy  composure,  resulting  from  the  firm  belief 
of  his  interest  in  the  Divine  favour.  Accordingly,  when  informed  by  his 
physician,  on  Tuesday  evening,  that  his  situation  was  peculiarly  critical, 
and  that  probably  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  he  received  the  comma- 
nication  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  observing,  ''  I  have  not  put  off  pre- 
paration for  death  till  now.''  A  little  later,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  if 
the  Saviour  was  precious  to  him,  he  replied,  "  Very,  very  precious.  He 
is  all  my  hope — the  only  foundation  of  my  hope ;"  and  with  great  empha- 
sis added,  ''  One  thing  I  do  know,  I  have  long  loved  my  precious  Saviour." 
It  being  now  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  had  any  worldly  arrangements 
to  make  he  had  better  attend  to  them  without  delay — this  was  immedi- 
ately done — and  with  great  calmness  and  distinctness  he  dictated  his 
wishes ;  and  after  the  weightier  matters  were  all  disposed  of,  he  desired 
his  brother  to  write  down  some  special  entries  he  wished  made  in  the  books 
of  the  firm — some  particulars  known  only  to  himself,  and  embracing  mat- 
ters of  apparently  no  great  moment — thus  evincing,  at  onoe,  his  strong 
regard  for  truth  and  order,  and  the  perfect  composure  of  his  mind  as  his 
spirit  was  just  about  to  pass  into  eternity. 

These  temporal  matters  settled^  he  then,  in  the  most  appropriate  and 
affecting  manner,  bade  farewell  to  the  numerous  relatives  and  friends 
around  him.  Taking  his  beloved  wife  by  the  hand,  he  addressed  her  af- 
fectionately and  tenderly,  commending  her  to  the  care  of  their  covenant 
God,  in  the  confident  hope  of  their  reunion  before  the  ''throne  and  before 
the  Lamb,"  where  they  should  spend  an  eternity  together. 

In  like  manner,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  and  with  suitable  counsels 
and  with  his  parting  benediction,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, nephew  and  nieces.  Messages  of  kindness,  and  love,  and  bleesing, 
were  sent  to  absent  relations  and  friends ;  and  even  his  domestics  were 
not  forgotten,  but  in  that  solemn  hour  received  his  last  advice  and  his 
affectionate  charge  to  love  God  and  to  meet  Him  in  heaven. 

Towards  the  morning  of  Wednesday  his  strength  rallied  a  little,  but  his 
articulation  was  painful  and  difficult.  In  broken  sentences  he  spoke  of  ''  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant/'  <<  of  the  peace-speaking  blood  of 
Christ,"  of  his  desire  ''  to  lie  low  at  the  feet  of  JesUs,"  and  frequently 
remarked,  ''  All  is  peace,  all  is  peace." 

As  the  day  advanced,  he  asked  to  have  the  Scriptures  read  to  him,  in- 
dicating the  portions  he  wished,  and  also  favourite  hymns,  always  selecting 
those  most  full  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  great  plan  of  redemption  ;  and 
frequently  he  appeared  engaged  in  prayer,  with  bis  hands  folded  on 
his  breast  and  his  eyes  directed  upwards.  Thus  his  last  hours  were  oc- 
cupied. ^ 
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For  mjmUf  thongfa  aware  of  his  beiog  indi^poMcly  I  waa  not  apprised 
of  his  extreme  illaess  until  the  morning  of  the  day  of  hie  decease,  and 
tben^  baalening  to  hia  bedside  by  the  speediest  means  of  conveyance,  I 
waa  not  permitted  to  reach  him  until  the  very  hour  of  his  death.  But  I 
shall  ever  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges^  that  I  was 
allowed  to  witness  the  closing  soene,  to  receive  his  sweet  smile  of  recogni- 
tion^ to  find  him  in  the  full,  unclouded  exercise  of  his  mental  powers,  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips  the  assurance  that  the  Saviour  was  near  to  him, 
to  recite  to  him  various  passages  from  the  Word  of  Grod  appropriate  to 
hia  circumstances,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, and  supplications,  at  a  throne  of  grace*  Thus,  with  no  repinings 
at  the  dealings  of  his  heavenly  Father,  no  shrinking  from  the  conflict 
with  the  last  enemy,  but  strong  in  the  faith  of  Him  who  has  abolished 
death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  refreshed  by  the  communica- 
tions of  divine  grace,  and  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  endless  glory,  our 
beloved  friend  took  his  departure.  And  in  all  this  what  a  proof  have  we 
of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  our  holy  religion !  Can  anything  more 
dearly  demonsU^te  its  divine  origin  f  Surely,  surely,  Christianity  must 
be  from  heaven,  or  it  could  never  thus  support  the  soul  under  circum- 
stances so  trying. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die.  Think  of  that  hour  which 
combines  reflections  upon  years  and  scores  of  years  with  the  prospect  of 
an  endless  eternity,  in  which  a  last  farewell  must  be  taken  of  beloved 
relatives  and  friends,  and  in  which  the  cold  and  iron  grasp  of  death  is  felt 
upon  the  vitals — think  on  this  hour,  and  tell  me,  is  it  not  a  solemn  event 
which  has  brought  us  together  I  There  is,  however,  instruction  and  ad- 
monition, as  w^  as  solemnity,  in  this  event.  We  are  here  to-day,  hus- 
bwids  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  to  sympathise  with  these  afflicted 
friends,  but  Ood  only  knows  how  soon  the  severing  of  some  of  these  ties 
may  claim  for  us  the  sympathy  of  others.  God  only  knows  how  soon  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  may  be  assembled  to  pay  to  us  these  last  offices 
of  respect  and  kindness.  May  the  blessing  of  the  JSighest  rest  upon  the 
example  of  our  departed  brother  in  Christ.  May  his  bereaved,  mourning 
family  walk  in  his  footsteps,  now  that  he  is  taken  from  them  !  And  may 
we  all,  like  him,  be  built  up  in  the  faith,  and  share  with  him  the  peace 
and  the  triumph  of  a  Christian's  dying  hour  !     Amen. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  and  the  benediction  proaounced 
>y  Bev.  Dr.  DeWitb. 


jSimtm  anb  Critifiism. 


Tbb  Ttfoloot  or  Soa^tPTiraB :  Viewed  in  connection  with  the  entire  Scheme  of  the 
Divine  Dispensations.  By  Patkick  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free 
Church  Collegef  Glasgow.  In  two  volumes.  From  the  third  Edinburgh  edition. 
Philadelphia :  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien,  606  Chestnut  Street     185d. 

Thx  name  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  has  taken  its  place  among  the  eminent  Mas- 
ters of  Theology.    The  typology  of  Scripture  has  received,  at  his  hands, 
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a  sound,  Me,  and  impressm  expositioii,  whieh  meets  Ike  aulnlailial  ap- 
probation of  the  evangelical  world.  The  eminent  jndgnent,  Ibe  resonrees 
of  learning,  the  spiritual  discrimination,  displajed  in  these  v<4«meay  have 
confirmed  the  importance  of  typology  in  a  system  of  biblical  instractioD, 
and  established  it  upon  its  true  foundations. 

We  give,  in  a  few  words,  Dr.  Fairbaim's  views  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  types. 

"  Understanding  the  word  type  in  the  theological  sense,  or  with  respect 
to  the  relations  between  Old  and  New  Testament  things — ^for  the  word 
itself  is  undoubtedly  used  with  greater  latitude — ^it  is  admitted  by  general 
consent,  first,  that  in  the  character,  action,  or  institution,  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  (ypef  there  must  be  a  resemblance  in  form  or  spirit  to  what  an- 
swers to  it  under  the  Gospel ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must  not  be  any  cha- 
racter, action,  or  institution,  occurring  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  but 
such  only  as  had  their  ordination  of  God,  and  were  designed  by  Him  to 
foreshadow  and  prepare  for  the  better  things  of  the  Gospel.  For,  as 
Bishop  Marsh  has  justly  remarked,  <  to  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of 
another,  something  more  is  wanted  than  mere  resemblance.  The  former 
must  not  only  resemble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  Jesigfied  to  resemble 
the  latter,  it  must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  institution.  It 
must  have  been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to  the  latter.  The 
type  as  well  as  the  antitype  must  have  been  pre-ordained ;  and  they  must 
have  been  pre-ordained  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same  general  scheme  of 
Divine  Providence.' " 

<^  What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  these  resemblances  ?  Wherein  pre- 
cisely did  the  similarity  which  formed  more  especially  the  preparatory 
elements  in  the  Old,  as  compared  with  the  New,  really  lie  ?  This  is  the 
point  that  mainly  calls  for  elucidation.  And  the  general  statement  we 
submit  respecting  it  is,  that  two  things  were  here  essentially  necessary : 
there  must  have  been  in  the  Old  the  same  great  elements  of  troth  as  in 
the  things  they  represented  under  the  New ;  and  then,  in  the  Old,  these 
must  have  been  exhibited  in  a  form  more  level  to  the  comprehension,  more 
easily  and  distinctly  cognisable  by  the  minds  of  men.'' 

^<  As  to  the  previous  design  and  pre-ordained  connection  necessarily  en- 
tering into  the  relation  between  type  and  antitype,  a  relation  so  formed, 
and  subsisting  to  any  extent  between  Old  and  New  Testament  things,  evi- 
dently presupposes  and  implies  two  important  facts.  It  implies,  first, 
that  the  realities  of  the  Gospel,  which  constitute  the  antitypes,  are  the 
ultimate  objects  which  were  contemplated  by  the  mind  of  God,  when 
planning  the  economy  of  his  successive  dispensations.  And  it  implies, 
secondly,  that  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  these  ultimate 
objects.  He  placed  the  Church  under  a  course  of  training,  which  included 
instruction  by  typeS;  or  designed  and  fitting  resemblances  of  what  was  to 
come." 

After  various  learned  and  lucid  disquisitions  upon  the  principles  of 
typical  interpretation,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  determination  of  the  real 
nature  and  design  of  types,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  entered  into 
God's  earlier  dispensations,  Dr.  Fairbairn  discusses,  with  some  minute- 
ness, the  types  under  the  dispensation  of  primeval  and  patriarchal  times, 
and  in  the  second  volume  examines  the  types  under  the  Mosaic  economy. 

These  volumes  contain  the  <'  seeds  of  things,"  and  coiistitata  a  fine 
preparatory  study  to  a  true  systejn  of  theptogy.     Digitized  by  CjOOgli 
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HwTOKOAjL  fisBvoHit  OT  HmiTs,  «niB  Wbitsbb,  and  tbbib  Ijiffvunroft.  By  Jo* 
8KPH  BsuraiK,  ])•])•  Philadelphia :  Lindiay  &  Blakitton.  New  York:  Sheldon 
&Co. 

The  vetierable  author  of  this  work  has  taken  his  departure  to  a  better 
world,  where  praise  and  song  employ  immortal  tongues.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  Yarions  works  of  interest  and  of  influence.  The  present  volume 
is  an  instnieUve  and  pleasant  one.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  I.  The 
first  part  contains  <<  Historioal  Sketches  of  Church  Muiie  and  Choirs/'  and 
traces  the  origin  of  choiring  in  our  American  churches  further  back  than 
we  had  supposed,  even  about  a  oenturj  ago.  Dr.  Belcher  brings  to  light 
an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  After  the  dioir  had  sung  in  very  bad  style, 
the  Doctor  read  another  psalm,  saying,  '^  You  mast  try  again ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  preach  after  sncfa  singing.^'  It.  The  second  part  of  the 
volume  gives  an  account  of  '^  The  AuSiors  and  Origin  of  Hymns,"  which 
is  much  the  largest  part  and  perhaps  most  valnaUe  of  the  work.  The 
names  of  the  authors  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation is  made  easily  aoeessible.  III.  The  third  part  of  the  work 
oontains  ^*  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  Hymns  on  Personal  and  Social 
Happiness.''     It  is  a  rich  repontory  of  incidents  and  anecdotes. 

These  historioal  sketches  will  be  highly  priced  by  many  in  the  Chris- 
tian oommunity ;  and  although  we  think  that  the  plan  might  be  slightly 
improved,  we  are  thankful  for  the  book  just  as  it  is,  and  hope  that  all  who 
i«ad  it  may  unite  with  the  venerable  author  in  singing,  <<  All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus'  name.'' 


LBTTSas  OK  PsALUOVT :  A  Review  of  the  loading  Arguments  ibr  the  exclusive  Use 
of  the  Book  of  Psnlma.  Bj  WnUAM  AliMAH.  Philadelpbia :  WiUiam  S.  &  Al« 
fred  Martien.     1859. 

The  claims  of  our  exclusive  Presbyterian  brethren  in  favour  of  Rouse's 
Paraphrases  have  always  seemed  to  us  unreasonable,  unscriptural,  and  un- 
profitable. We  think  the  cause  of  religion  is  endangered  by  the  Rousists, 
— ^for  so  this  new  party  ought  to  call  themselves.  Mr.  Annan,  in  his 
close- pressing  and  well-reasoned  volume,  shows  that  the  Presbyterian 
cLurches  in  Scotland  have  never  taken  the  high  Bouse  ground,  which 
sundry  Presbyterians  in  this  country  seem  to  insist  upon.  The  spirit  of 
our  own  General  Assembly  is  eminently  tolerant.  We  wish  an  end  might 
be  put  to  this  controversy  by  a  new  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms,  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  inspired  original,  and  executed  with  Christian  taste 
and  vigour.    Has  not  the  time  come  for  such  a  work  ? 

Mr.  Annan's  plan  in  the  discussion,  is,  I.  To  examine  the  question^ 
whether  our  brethren  employ  in  praise,  "  the  songs  of  inspiration/*  "  an 
inspired  Psalmody,"  or  rather,  whether  their  Psalmody  be  not,  to  a  great 
extent,  an  exp^natory paraphrase.  Letters  U. — Y.  II.  The  question 
of  a  DiYlNB  Wabbani  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ''book  of  Psalms," 
as  the  only  and  perpetual  Psalmody  of  the  Church,  under  both  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations,  and  to  the  end  of  time.  Letters  YI. — ^YIII. 
III.  ''  The  more  excellent  way."  Statement  and  defence  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Psal- 
mody.  Letters  IX.— XIII.  I Y.  Defence  of  Dr.  Watts,  &c.    Letter  XIY. 
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Lboturbs  fob  ffSB  PaoKiB*  By  tbe  Bev.  Hooh  SsowbUi  BMnni,of  I^erpool. 
Pint  Series,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction  hj  Dr.  B.  Sbelton  MackeDzie.  Phila- 
delphia.    Published  by  G.  G.  Evans,  439  Chestnut  Street     1859. 

The  title  of  this  book  bespeaks  an  hitoreBt  for  it.  The  title  is  tme. 
Here  are,  in  realitj,  most  excellent  lectnres  for  the  people  on  a  great  v»- 
rietj  of  important  subjects.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Baptist  olergymAn,  who 
commenced  lectaring  about  six  years  ago,  in  Ooaoert  Hall,  Liverpool,  on 
Sabbath  aflternoons.  His  aodience  ranges  from  2000  to  3000  peo|dew 
He  is  a  self-educated  man,  and  is  said  to  hare  tanght  himself  eren  while 
at  work,  his  first  Greek  exercises  being  written  with  a  bit  of  ohalk  inside 
the  fire-box  of  a  railway  locomotive.  His  track,  as  a  lecturer,  is  laid 
level  with  the  masses,  and  he  engineers  his  words  with  skill,  speed,  and 
power,  into  their  nnderstandins .  Possessed  of  a  knoiHedge  of  the  people's 
wants  and  ways,  he  talks  to  them  in  a  familiar,  plain,  somable  manner, 
wins  their  ears  and  their  hearts,  and  instructs  them  with  truth  as  tbej 
can  bear  it.  He  makes  great  use  of  the  common  proverbs  of  the  day 
and  the  incidents  of  the  times.  His  lectnres  are  not  mrmom.  The 
Tolnme  is  adapted  to  do  great  good.  It  is  the  best  *^  gift"  Mr.  Evans 
ever  made  to  the  public.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  will  give  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  work.  1.  The  Lord's  Prayer.  2.  The  Golden  Rule. 
3.  The  Prodigal  Son.  4.  «  There's  a  Good  l^e  Coming."  6.  Turning 
Over  a  New  I^af.  6.  Taking  care  of  Number  One.  7.  Penny  Wise  and 
Pound  Foolish.  8.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.  0.  A  Friend  in 
Need  is  a  Friend  Indeed.  10.  Five  Shillings  and  Costs.  11.  Saturday 
Night.  12.  There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House.  13.  The  Road  to  Hell 
is  paved  with  Good  Intentions.  14.  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  15.  Waste 
Not,  Want  Not.  16.  Tell  the  Truth,  and  Shame  the  Devil.  17.  The 
Seventh  Commandment.  18.  The  Street. — Part  I.  19.  The  Street- 
Part  II.     20.  Stop  Thief.     21.  The  Devil's  Meal  is  all  Bran. 

The  Introduction,  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  is  admirably  done. 


Moral  Philoboput,  inc hiding  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics.    By  JosiPH  Ha.tvh, 
Professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.     Boston,  Gould  k  Lincoln,  1859. 

Professor  Haven's  work  on  Mental  Philosophy  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  the  first  order.  We  doubt  whether  his  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy  will  take  quite  so  high  a  place  as  the  other.  We  have  not 
given  it  as  closie  a  study  as  it  deserves ;  but  we  take  exceptions  to  three 
points,  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume. 

1.  Professor  Haven  makes  the  operations  of  conscience  too  prominently 
intellectual.  We  admit  that  the  great  function  of  conscience  Is  to  judge 
of  moral  actions.  The  mind  takes  cognizance  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
makes  the  distinctions  properly  belonging  to  the  moral  faculty.  But  are 
not  the  emotiom,  which  follow  these  moral  discernments,  properly  a  part 
of  conscience  f  Are  not  the  rewards  and  punishments,  which  follow  the 
discriminations  of  the  intellect,  as  much  a  part  of  the  moral  fkenlty  as  its 
mental  operations  ?  At  least,  we  think  that  Professor  Haven  has  laid  hi 
too  little  stress  upon  the  emotional  phenomena. 

2.  The  foundation  of  virtue  is  traced  to  "  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.'' 
Our  strong  objection  to  this  phraseology,  for  the  diffsrence  is  rather  in 
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words  than  in  meaning,  is  that  it  seems  to  put  Ood  oat  of  view.  Professor 
Haven  says  that  Ood  cannot  change  the  nature  of  virtue ;  to  which  we 
reply,  that  virtue  is  what  it  is,  because  Ood  is  what  Tie  is.  Ood  himself 
18  eternal ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  ''  eternal  fitness  of  things" 
irrespectively  of  his  own  eternal  attributes  of  holiness.  We  do  not' like 
any  visions  of  moral  philosophy  which  content  themselves  with  an  ideal  life, 
independent  of  the  ever-living  Jehovah.  They  are  the  reveries  of  '^  science 
wisely  so  called." 

3.  Professor  Haven's  long  and  commonplace  disquisition  on  slavery 
does  not  even  touch  the  great  moralities  of  this  practical  and  momentous 
subject.  To  the  question  of  the  conscientious  slaveholder^  **  What  must 
I  do  under  present  circumstances  V*  this  volume  cannot  give  an  answer. 
We  infer  that  Professor  Haven  is  an  abolitionist  of  the  per  se  school ;  if 
not,  be  is  careful  to  conceal  his  opinions.  His  remarks  are  abstract  rather 
than  practical.  The  unlawfulness  of  slavery  in  its  origin  is  admitted  by  all; 
bat  the  moral  philosopher  ought  to  discuss  <|uestions  of  existing  obligation. 
We  were  greatly  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  a  single  ray  of  light  from 
Professor  Haven's  book  on  this  dark  and  interesting  subject. 

On  the  whole,  we  repeat  the  conviction  that,  whilst  there  is  much  to 
admire  in  this  treatise,  both  in  the  outline  of  its  plan  and  in  the  ability 
of  its  execution,  the  book  scarcely  attains  the  position  of  eminence,  reached 
by  its  more  Mental  kindred. 


Evsrt-Dat  Fauus  ;  lUnstiated  in  Brief  Narratives.     Wrinen  for  tbe  Board  o^  Publi- 
cation.    Philadelpbia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  181)9. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  little  book.  Its  author  under- 
stands child  nature,  and  also  the  true  idea  of  a  Sabbath-school  book. 
Some  of  the  prominent  faults  of  children  are  here  kindly  and  skilfully 
pointed  out.  Narrative  and  anecdote  serve  admirably  well  in  illustrating 
human  defects.  Oifts  of  authorship,  like  those  apparent  in  this  little 
volume,  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  their  frequent  exercise.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  from  a  female  pen.  Females  have  always  been 
the  best  writers  for  children ;  and  this  writer  is  among  the  best. 


Mat  I  BsLiiTK?  or  thb  Wabrant  or  Faith.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hahiltom, 
D.D.     Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

The  difficulties  of  a  doubting  mind  are  candidly  and  ably  considered  in 
this  little  volume.     The  warrant  of  faith  is  established  upon  scriptural 

Erinciples.  The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hamilton  is  always  conspicuous ;  and 
is  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  enables  him  to  shape  his  arguments  to 
the  wants  of  spiritual  life.  The  volume  combines  theological  learning 
with  practical  experience. 
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THE  IRISH  DELEGATION. 

A  LARGE  audience  assembled  at  tbe  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  on 
Thursday  evening,  22d  September,  to  join  in  welcoming  tbe  deputation 
of  Irish  clergymen,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Edgar,  of  Belfast, 
the  Rev.  S.  M.  Dill,  of  Ballymona,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Lim- 
erick, in  their  mission  of  love.  Addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  De  Witt, 
Murray,  Adams,  and  Gkorge  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  welcoming  the  delegation 
and  bidding  them  God  speed  in  their  great  object  of  obtaining  increased 
pecuniary  resources  for  the  evangelization  of  Ireland.  The  delegation  re- 
sponded in  excellent  and  impressive  addresses. 

We  understand  that  the  work  of  obtaining  fbnds  has  been  commenced 
under  very  favourable  auspices.  Tbe  following  appeal  has  been  issued  by 
brethren  of  dififerent  denominations. 


THE  IRISH  APPEAL. 

Nbw  York,  Sept.  1859. 

Dear  Brethren  :  The  undersigned  ask  your  attention  to  the  following 
statement  made  in  behalf  of  the  Deputation  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  to  the  Churches  of  Amcrioa. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  now  about  six  millions,  of  which  four 
millions  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestants  of  the  island  are  mainly 
confined  to  Ulster,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  mainly  to  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught. 

The  missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  occupy  many  districts  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  the  whole  province  of  Connaught.  And  to  illustrate  their 
success,  we  merely  state  that  in  a  district  where  ten  years  ago  there  was 
only  six  mission  stations,  there  are  now  forty-two. 

Ad  one  result  of  the  present  glorious  revival  now  in  progress  in  Ireland, 
wide  and  effectual  doors  are  open  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ;  aod 
from  many  papal  districts  there  is  a  cry  for  help  to  assist  in  meeting 
tbese  daily  increasing  demands.  The  General  Assembly  appeals,  through 
its  Deputation,  to  the  Churches  of  America  for  aid.  Popish  emigrants 
are  to  America  no  gain,  and  to  their  native  land  no  loss  >  but  if  enlightened, 
and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  they  would  be  a  rich  blessing 
to  both  and  to  the  world.  Protestants  in  Ameriea  should  be  as  much 
interested  in  Protestant  Missions  to  these  as  Protectants  in  Ireland. 
And  we  respectfully  but  urgently  solicit  your  assistance  to  aid  the  Pres« 
byterian  Church  in  its  noble  efforts  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  entire  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  ^  I 
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We  hope,  if  you  are  not  called  upon  by  any  member  of  the  Deputation 
for  yoar  oontribution,  you  will  send  it  to  the  Treasurer,  James  Stoart, 
Esq.,  38  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or  to  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  13 
Bank  Street,  Philadelphia,  whatever  amount  you  may  think  God  in  his 
providence  calls  upon  you  to  give. 

N.  Murray,  F.  F.  Rushton, 

John  N.  McLeod,  John  McClintock, 

A.  R.  We^morb,  William  HAcrtiE, 

Joseph  Sai^derson,  William  Adams, 

Henry  Butjubr,  '    ^  S.  I.  Prime, 

William  E.  Dodqe,  Allan  Hay, 

HoRAOE  HOLIMBN,  .  M.  C.  DORBMUS, 

O.  H.  Stuart,  John  W.  Graydon, 

Thomas  De  Witt,    •  James  Stuart, 

Blwin  f;  Hatfield,  John  Thompson, 

Alexander  Clements,  J.  E.  Rockwell, 

H.  J.  Vandyke,  H.  H.  Blair. 


arminian  inconsistencies  and  errors. 

Althouoh  this  book  was  published  in  January,  1856,  it  has  met  with 
BO  reply,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  (beyond  three  short  notioea  in  newspapers) 
down  to  the  present  time.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  a  Methodist 
preacher  in ^-,  wrote  to  a  Methodist  preacher  in ^  for  an  an- 
swer to  it,  which  the  latter  was  understood  to  have  published.  The  reply 
was,  that  an  answer  had  been  attempted,  and  abandoned. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  a  copy  of  the  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
telligeot  Methodist  gentleman,  of  my  acquaintance.  Meeting  with  me 
shortly  afterwards,  he  bought  three  copies,  two  of  which  were  for  circula- 
tion. 

On  last  Christmas  day,  I  received  a  beautiful  octavo  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  from  a  Methodist  lady,  who  had  but  recently  read  it,  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  She  informed  me  privately,  that  it  had  made  her  a 
thorough  Galvinist. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  letter  informing  me  of  the  recent 
conversion  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  from  Arminianism  to  Calvinism  by 
reading  my  book.  The  same  individual  is  now  an  active  colporteur  in  the 
employment  of  our  Board  of  Publication,  &c.  &c. 

The  work  referred  to,  contains  an  erroneous  statement  of  some  import- 
ance, which  ought  to  have  been  noticed  sooner.  It  is,  that  the  pretended 
abridgment  by  Wesley,  of  Toplady  on  Calvinism,  is  not  contained  in 
Wesley's  works.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  nay  that  this  error  was 
most  uDintentional.  It  was  never  my  design  to  do  Arminians  the  slightest 
injustice.  If  other  errors  shall  be  discovered  they  will  be  corrected  also. 
Yours  truly,  Henry  Brown. 

P.  S.  Will  editors  friendly  to  the  circulation  of  my  book,  please  copy 
this  article?  ^  ^    ^^  (      H.  B. 
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REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCH. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  gives  the  following  eompantiTe  staiistieB 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chnrch  for  1858  and  1899 : 


1869. 

No.  of  Churches, 393  410 

"    Ministers, 389  409 

'<    Stodents  in  Theology,       ....  42  51 

"    Members  received  on  profession,  .        .    -  4,099  5,165 

"    Members  received  on  certificate,       .        •  1,788  1 ,744 

Total  of  communicants,  .        .        -        .        .  4e,197  60,304 

Adults  baptized, 847  978 

Infants,     **            3,472  3,844 

Catechumens, 14^969  14,431 

No.  in  Sabbath-schools, 23,278  40,905 

Contributions  to  benevolence,     ....  $99,199  $126,268 


THE  PHILANTHROPISTS  IN  CONVENTION. 

RBFORMBRS'   MBBTING   IN  BUFFALO. 

Another  of  those  singular  pnblio  demonstrations  in  the  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  reform,  pecnlisr  to  this  age  and  country,  has  jnst  occnrred 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  has  afforded  abundant  food  for  merriment  to  the 
unthinking  crowd,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  general  aspect  was 
ludicrous  enough.  But  there  is  also  a  serious  side  to  these  movements. 
They  seem  to  us  like  the  inarticulate  cries  of  human  despair  and  hope, 
with  a  prophetic  significance  that  will  be  better  understood  by  another 
generation. 

For  the  old  stagers  of  agitation,  who  resort  to  these  eonTentiona,  there 
can  be  little  respect.  It  is  a  purely  professional  matter  with  them.  They 
are  the  peddlers  of  reform,  and  take  along  in  their  heterogeneous  packs, 
whatever  will  find  a  market.  Anti-slavery,  women's  rights,  peaoe,  labour 
reform,  spiritualism,^  are  all  alike  to  them,  and  are  all  treated  on  the  same 
comprehensive  method,  which  consists  in  wholesale  abuse  of  Government, 
Church,  and  everything  and  everybody,  not  contributing  to  tbe  support  of 
their  budget  of  reforms,  which  means  making  up  for  them  liberal  salaries. 
They  ^'deal  damnation  round  the  land''  with  a  freedom  and  genuine 
heartiness  never  attained  by  any  of  the  old  hierarchies.  These  men  were 
at  Buffalo,  of  course,  and  had  their  say,  which  is  not  worth  repeating,  as 
it  has  been  reiterated  continually  for  the  last  ten  or  a  dosen  years,  until 
the  public  has  it  by  heart. 

But  there  is  also  in  these  conventions  a  class  of  sincere  and  earnest 
men  and  women,  who  appreciate  the  social  evils  that  exist,  the  miseries 
which  the  world  groans  under,  and  with  tender  hearts  and  open  hands 
would  willingly  do  something  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  But 
alas,  they  know  not  what  to  do,  and  they  get  very  little  light  from  the 
apostles  of  philanthropy.  The  Buffalo  Convention,  like  its  predecessors  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  itself  chiefly  about  the  old  metaphysical  putzleoi 
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the  origin  of  evil.  Like  the  theologians,  the  reformers  suppose  that  if 
tbej  can  ascertain  ezaotlj  where  evil  eommeDoes  in  men  and  society,  they 
can  remedy  it ;  if  they  can  find  the  leak  they  think  they  can  stop  it. 
Different  opinions  prevailed  in  the  Convention  as  to  thisi|nestion,  and  there 
was  very  warm,  if  not  very  intelligent,  debate  over  it.  The  Convention  at 
first  voted  that  <'  the  primary  cause  of  evil  is  referable  to  parentage." 
This  corresponds  to  the  doffma  of  inherited  depravity,  which  if  a  fact,  is 
logically  enough  to  run  back  to  the  first  man  and  woman,  and  the 
couplet  of  the  primer, 

'<In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all," 

is  adopted  as  the  theory  of  the  modern  reformers«  The  fact  that  mental 
and  moral  traits  are  inherited  we  suppose  to  be  generally  understood.  For 
the  evil  coming  in  this  way  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  It  can  only  be 
outgrown  by  the  improvement  of  the  individuals  of  the  race  for  a  series 
of  generations.  Some  of  the  reformers  talk  as  if  they  would  like  to  con- 
fine the  propagation  of  the  race  to  the  model  men  and  women,  but  they 
do  not  tell  us  now  this  is  to  be  brought  about,  or  how  the  great  majority, 
who  are  not  models  by  any  means,  are  to  be  disposed  of  and  kept  out  of 
mischief  meanwhile. 

But  the  Convention  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  great 
problem,  and  afterwards  resolved  '<  that  evil  in  its  last  analysis  is  igno- 
rance, an  organic  fact  incident  to  human  existence."  Taking  this  for 
granted,  their  occupation  is  at  an  end,  unless  they  can  contrive  to  have 
children  born  wise,  as  well  as  from  sound  parents.  There  is  no  proposition 
from  any  quarter  to  accomplish  that.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
then,  so  far  as  these  philanthropic  speculators  have  gone,  is  that  human 
nature  and  its  surroundings  are  as  they  were  made,  and  that  the  world 
must  go  on  substantially  as  it  has.  So  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  wise  conclu- 
sion. Human  nature  is  undoubtedly  just  what  it  was  meant  to  be  and 
answers  its  purpose ;  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  by  the  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety, or  any  new  theory.  Evil  pertains  to  the  individual,  is  his  own  '^  act 
and  deed,"  and  must  be  remedied  within  him,  if  at  all,  and  not  by  any 
organisation  of  mankiod  in  the  aggregate.  Having  argued  themselves 
completely  round  the  circle  to  this  old  starting-point,  whether  they  see  it 
or  not,  our  social  reformers  may  as  well  devote  themselves  now  to  the 
perfection  of  their  own  personal  characters  and  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  their  neighbours.  Society  cannot  be  reformed  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  only  in  its  individuals.  Let  each  man  produce  a  specimen  of 
human  excellence  in  himself,  and  he  will  do  the  best  thing  in  his  power 
towards  the  general  progress.  This  is  the  conclusion  we  are  compelled  to 
by  the  discussions,  the  wisdom,  and  the  nonsense  of  the  Buffalo  Philan- 
thropic Convention.  The  reformers  will  do  well  to  accept  it  and  act  upon 
it. — S^ngifiM  R^uUican,  Mass, 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  TOBACCO. 

This  Indian  weed,  now  withered  qnite, 
Though  green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  niglitt 
Shows  thy  decay ;  All  flesh  is  hay, 
Thus  thiDk,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  pipe,  so  lily-Iike  and  weak, 
Does  thus  thy  mortal  state  bespeak. 
Thou  art  ev*n  such,  Gone  with  a  touch ; 
Thus  think;  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  smoke  asoendi  on  hif  h, 
Then  thou  behokl'st  the  vaaity 
Of  worldly  stuff,  Gone  with  a  puff: 
Thus  thinky  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  pipe  grofrs  foul  within, 
Think  on  thy  soul  defiled  with  sin ; 
For  then  the  fire,  It  does  require : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobaceo< 

Thou  see9t  the  ashes  cast  away ; 

Then  to  thyself  thou  may'st  say, 

That  to  the  dust,  Return  thou  must: 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco. 


R.  Erskine. 


THE  DOWNWARD  PATH. 


The  death  of  E.  T.  S.,  of  Cleveland,  was  at  first  a  mystery  to  all  who 
knew  the  man  by  reputation  merely.  He  came  of  the  Salisbury  fiimily 
of  S. ;  went  to  Cleveland  many  years  since,  and  by  his  large-heartedness 
and  sound  judgment,  won  a  prominent  place  in  the  affections  and  respect 
of  the  good  people  of  that  city.  He  was  a  communicant  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  a  warden  of  that  church,  a  faithful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
a  regular  attendant  upon  divine  worship.  His  nature  was  broad  and  gene- 
rous,  his  habits  were  hospitable,  his  nobility  of  heart  was  unconcealable, 
and  who  so  knew  him  best,  best  knew  that  there  was  no  mean  streak  in 
him.  And  yet,  this  man,  this  natural  nobleman,  died  the  death  of  a 
degraded  sot,  breaking  in  his  skull  by  a  drunken  tumble,  in  the  darkness 
of  midnight,  on .  the  stone  sidewalk.  For  two  years  past  he  had  been 
treading  the  downward  path — had  been  remonstrated  with  by  his  pastor — 
had  striven  to  break  the  bonds  which  bound  him  ineffectually — ^had  linked 
the  gambler's  vice  to  the  weakness  of  the  drunkard,  and  at  length  was 
left  by  the  friend  who  had  plucked  him  of  every  dollar  in  his  possession, 
too  drunk  to  stand  alone,  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  public  streets,  where  it  was  destined  he  should  be  picked  up,  like 
any  vulgar  wharf-rat,  not  merely  dead  drunk,  but  dead  I — Exchange  pajfcr. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  and  eignificant  fact,  that  oar 
Divine  Redeemer  paid  special  attention  to  children.  Centuries 
before  he  came  into  the  world,  it  was  said  of  him  characteristically, 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  ^^  he  shall  father  the  lambs  in  his  arms, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom;"  ana  all  know  how  beautifully  this 
))rediction  was  verified  by  the  facts  of  his  life.  All  know  how, 
while  on  earthy  he  rebuked  those  who  seemed  to  look  upon  children 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  and  how  he  said,  ^'  Suffer  little  chil* 
dren  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,"  and  how  he  received 
with  delight  their  hosannas,  and  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them.  And  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  was  making 
provision  for  his  Church,  he  did  not  overlook  the  children,  but  made 
such  provision  for  them  as  evinced  his  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  equally  with  his  goodness  and  grace.  In  instructing 
the  Apostles  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  world,  wherein  he  would  rule  over  men  for  their  ffood  and  his 
glory,  he  was  too  wise  to  allow  them  to  pass  by  the  children,  and 
direct  their  attention  only  to  adults.  He  knew  well  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  young  heart  to  impressions,  and  the  strength  and  per- 
manency of  principles  obtained  in  early  years, — ^how,  as  the  poet 
hath  it,  the  young  heart  is  '^wax  to  receive^  but  marble  to  retain." 
So  we  find  him,  in  his  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  giving  to 
Peter,  and  through  him  to  all  his  people,  the  solemn  charge, 
"Fbbi)  my  Lambs."  rr^r^n]^ 

Assuming  that  the  religious  training  and  cultfi^^'t^'fh^SlI 
yoL.iz.Ko.  11.  31 
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is  a  matter  of  most  solemn  and  argent  obligation  upon  the  Church 
of  Christ,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  a  great  instrumentality  in 
discharging  this  duty, — 


The  Sabbath-school. 

I.  The  design  of  the  Sabbath-school,  as  is  now  generally  well  un- 
derstood, is  to  instruct  children  and  youth  in  the  principles  of  our 
Holy  Religion,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
The  Bible  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  attending  the  school,  and 
the  power  of  the  livinffteacher  is  used  in  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  its  wonderful  History,  its  charming  Biographies, — ^its  sub- 
lime Prose,  its  matchless  Poetry, — its  world-renowned  Proverbs, — 
its  impressive  Parables,  its  striking  Prophecies, — its  all-wise  Pre- 
cepts, its  gracious  Promises, — its  just  Penalties, — and  especially 
its  account  of  the  love,  life,  labours,  and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  endeavour  is  to  fix  in  their  minds  its  sublime  doctrines, 
and  instil  into  their  hearts  its  pure  and  blessed  spirit.  They  are, 
moreover  taught  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  are  led  to  the 
throne  of  grace  in  the  solemn  exercise  of  prayer.  In  all  this  the 
first  wish  and  prayer  ought  to  be,  and  usually  is,  to  secure  in  their 
young  hearts  faith  in  and  love  for  the  Saviour,  and  to  make  them 
followers  of  ^Hhe  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  Subordinate! V  to  this,  they  are  taught  to  reverence  the 
Sabbath,  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  to  be  obedient  to  parents,  and 
kind  to  associates,  and  trained  to  habits  of  order,  cleanliness, 
politeness,  punctuality,  and  patient  thought.  In  most  cases  the 
children  are  not  only  instructed  while  in  the  school,  but  they  are 
furnished  with  suitable  books  and  papers  to  carry  to  their  homes. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Sabbath-school,  above  all  things  else,  to 
secure  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  generally^  will  be 
manifest  if  we  will  observe,  that  the  text-book  used  is  the  won- 
derful word  of  God ;  that  there  is  employed  in  it  the  power  of  the 
living  voice,  and  that  the  books  and  papers  which  the  children 
carry  with  them,  continue  the  instruction  at  home,  sometimes  shed* 
ding  a  ray  of  light  in  abodes  of  dark  sin  and  sorrow,  and  often- 
times furnishing  in  happy  homes,  opportunities  and  facilities  for 
the  inweaving  of  the  golden  threads  of  religious  truth  into  the  web 
of  Family  History. 

In  accomplishing  its  designs  the  Sabbath-school  acts,  in  the  first 
place,  as  an  auxiliary  to  parental  efforts.  An  objection  sometimes 
(even  at  this  day^  made  to  the  Sabbath-school  is,  that  it  interferes 
with  household  metruction.  If  this  were  so — ^if  it  took  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents — 
if  it  occupied  the  only  time  the  parent  could  devote  to  this  object 
— ^if  it  in  any  way  contravened  the  proper  tuition  of  the  fireside-* 
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Aen  it  ought  to  be  diBpensed  with.  For  family  reUgions  instroction 
IB  a  positive  ordinauee  of  Qod,  and  woe  be  to  that  family  in  which, 
for  any  reason,  it  is  not  attended  to.  Bat  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Sabbath-school  never  was  designed  to  interfere  with  family  instruc* 
tion,  and  however  plausible  the  objection  to  it  on  this  groand, 
facts  will  not  sustain  it.  The  truth  is,  that  those  very  parents 
who  are  most  alive  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their  cfaildren, 
and  who  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  this,  welcome 
most  gladly  the  Sabbath-school,  not  as  a  substitute  but  as  a  worthy 
eo-worker.  The  Sabbath-school  is  an  arrangement  that  does  not 
weaken  proper  home  influence,  but  brings  to  bear  a  stimulus  which 
oftentimes  cannot  be  secured  at  home,  and  adds  to  the  force  of 
appeals  in  favour  of  religion  derived  from  a  parent's  love  and  au- 
thority, all  that  there  is  in  the  new  interest  in  the  child's  welfare 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  may  do — some- 
times has  done-^the  very  thing  for  which  the  parent  has  been 
praying  and  labouring  for  years.  He  may,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  drop  into  a  heart  prepared  for  it  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  parent,  the  seed  which  shall  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
piety,  or  give  that  direction  to  the  immortal  mind  which  shall  carry 
it  inward  and  upward  to  the  footsteps  of  the  eternal  throne. 

And  while  the  Sabbath-school  does  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
structions given  by  parents  who  can  impart  it,  it  renders  an 
immense  benefit  to  those  who  cannot  give  the  proper  instruction. 
The  opportunities  of  some  parents  were  so  limited  in  early  life,  and 
their  acquirements  are  so  slender,  or  they  may  be  so  occupied  with 
getting  their  children  bread,  that  they  either  have  not  the  know- 
ledge or  else  not  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  to  give 
their  children  the  home  training  they  ought  to  have.  ^^How," 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  *•*'  is  the  father  of  a  family,  who  is  perhaps 
possessed  of  only  the  humblest  capacity,  and  whose  education  was 
of  the  meagrest  sort,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  his  home  for  the  field, 
the  factory,  or  the  shop,  before  his  children  are  awake,  and  who 
returns  exhausted  with  his  labour,  only  when  they  are  too  drowsy 
to  receive  instruction,  and  the  intervals  of  whose  Sabbaths  scarcely 
suflSce  to  recruit  him  for  his  week's  toil ;  how  is  such  a  one  to 
perform  properly  and  effectually,  the  ofiBce  of  a  religions  instructor  ? 
Or  how  can  a  poor  widow,  of  limited  intelligence,  who  is  obliged 
to  rise  every  day  with  the  dawn,  and  toil  with  her  needle,  or  at  the 
washtub,  till  the  night  comes,  to  procure  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  for  her  children,  give  them  line  upon  line,  preMpt  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  until  their  idftds  are 
imbued  with  the  noble  and  sanctifying  truths  of  the  Qospel  ?  Such 
persons  may  be  as  sensible  of  the  importance  of  religious  instruction 
and  as  anxious  to  train  their  children  for  God  and  for  Heaven  as 
any  others,  and  they  may  indeed  set  them  an  example  of  patience 
and  uncomplaining  submission  to  their  hard  lot ;  they  may  pray 
for  them  and  take  them  to  the  House  of  G-od,  and  even  in  their 
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poor  way,  instnict  them  on  the  Sabbath ;  bvt  after  all  iUi,  tiM»re» 
xDQch  more,  is  needed.  And  jnst  here  is  where  the  Sabbath-^ehool 
comes  in  with  one  of  its  most  Uessed  works,  and  does  for  these 
parents  what  they  eannot  do,  and  yet  what  their  own  welfare,  and 
that  of  their  families,  the  Church  and  the  State,  require  to  be  done." 

But  besides  snoh  parents,  there  are  those  who,  though  professedly 
pious  and  well  qualified  intdleotually  for  the  instruetion  of  their 
children,  yet  make  their  circnmstanoes  an  excuse  for  almost,  if  not 
wholly  neglecting  this  duty.  Their  sense  of  rriigious  oUigation  is 
so  small,  and  their  worldliness  so  great,  that  they  tfiiU  not  rightly 
attend  to  this  matter,  and  unless  some  other  agency  iloes  tbe  work 
it  will  not  be  done. 

And  then  again,  there  is  still  another  class  of  parents,  larger  far 
than  either  or  all  of  those  yet  mentioned,-*-tbose  who  are  not  pro- 
fessedly pious :  the  irreligious  and  followers  of  false  religions.  The 
children  of  such  not  only  do  not  receire  any  sound  hotne  religious 
instruction,  but  they  are  often  trained  in  shame  and  sin.  Sabbaths 
such  have  indeed,  but  they  are  spent  in  deatructiTe  amusements, 
idleness,  and  dissipation.  Books  they  may  have,  but  they  are  the 
corrupt  stuff  that  teems  from  an  infidel  and  licentious  press. 
Meeting*places  they  have,  but  they  are  in  deed  and  in  truth  the 
very  synagogues  of  Satan.  The  offspring  of  the  vicious  poor,  or 
of  the  sin-hardened  in  better  circumstances,  they  are  too  literally 
like  lambs  scattered  on  the  mountains  and  exposed  to  savage  beasts* 

And  these  must  be  cared  for ;  the  Church  must  care  for  them. 
She  is  not  to  say  within  herself,  ^^  Let  the  parents  attend  to  them ;" 
Or,  ^^  Let  them  perish."  No,  no,  no !  She  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that» 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  the  pure  and  transforming  influences 
of  our  Divine  religion  shall  be  breathed  about  them  all.  Now 
observation  shows  us  that  the  instrumentality  which  mo^t  readily 
and  effectually  reaches  such  children,  is  the  Sabbatb-schooL  Many 
parents  who  feel  no  responsibility  about  the  religious  welfare  of 
their  offspring,  who  care  nothing  about  the  sanctuary  or  its  minis- 
ters, are  yet  perfectly  willing  that  their  children  shall  go  with  those 
of  their  neighbours  to  receive  an  hour  of  Sabbath  instruction.  In 
the  school  such  children  can  be  taught  what  it  is  most  needful  for 
them  to  know,  and  from  it  they  may,  from  week  to  week,  return  to 
their  homes  with  such  sentiments  in  their  hearts,  and  books  and 
papers  in  their  hands,  as  but  for  this  instrumentality  would  pro- 
bably never  get  there. 

Such  ia  the  theory  of  the  Sabbadi-sohool  system ;  such  its  modes 
of  operation.  The  actual  results  of  this  system*— the  good  accom- 
plished and  the  evil  prevented — are  beyond  computatioB.  It  is 
true  that  the  language  of  unmeasured  eulogium  can  never  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  any  mere  human  instrumentality ;  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  system  has  been  operated  so  imperfectly  hitherto,  in  most 
instances,  that  it  cannot,  and  never  will,  be  a  "cure-air*  for  the 
evils  of  society.    Nevertheless,  there  is  most  abundant  evidence 
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tbat  great  good  has  been  done  by  this  most  unpretending  and  yet 
powerfiil  inatmnientality. 

A  faet  which  ought  always  to  be  remembered  in  estimating  the 
influence  of  SabbiMikHsohools  is,  that  very  mnch  of  their  work  is 
'*  wnderground,**  or,  as  one  has  said,  it  is  in  its  very  nature  a  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  and  a  seed^sowing, — a  work  very  necessary 
to  be  done,  but  which  mast  be  followed  by  other  operations,  and 
which  in  the  snbseqnent  operations,  or  in  the  joy  of  the  harvest, 
may  be  forgotten  or  contemned.  In  many  an  instance  the  Sabbath- 
school,  while  it  has  not  indeed  secared  the  conversion  of  those 
who  have  attended  it,  yet  has  been  a  restraining  power  in  all  the 
after*life,  and  its  instractions,  carelessly  received,  it  mav  be  when 
given,  revived  in  after  years,  have  prevented  many  an  outburst  of 
wickedness  which  would  otherwise  have  been  given  way  to. 

The  trophies  of  Sabbatbsohools  are  on  every  hand^  wherever 
the  schools  have  been  ooadnoted  with  the  true  spirit  and  with  per- 
severance. From  the  various  schools  of  this  country  thousands 
and  tens  of  thooeands  of  souls  have  been  added  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Many  most  precious  revivals  of  religion  have  commenced 
in  our  Sabbata*schools ;  many  vigorous  churches  have  grown  out 
of  them,  and  they  have  frequently  followed  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  our  frontiers,  and  supplied,  for  a  period,  in  many  instances,  the 
only  means  of  grace  for  the  destitute  parts  of  our  country. 

il.  If  the  Sabbath-school  is  designed,  adapted,  and  needed  for  the 
proper  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  Church  and  coun- 
try, and  if  it  has  already  accomplished  so  much  good,  what  is  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  it  ?  The  question  is 
not  ^^What  may  the  Church  do?" — Ah!  tbat  question  has  been 
asked  too  often  already ;  nor  yet,  what  wpuld  be  kind,  prudent, 
and  wise  for  the  Church  to  do ;  but  what  <yught  she  to  do,  what  mu^ 
she  do,  or  prove  faithless  to  her  Divine  Master,  and  false  to  her- 
self. What  must  she  do,  or  practically  doom  many  precious  souls 
to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  give  to  lawlessness  and  impiety  the  opportunity  of  shattering 
the  pillars  of  our  Republic. 

The  Church's  own  welfare  is  closely  connected  with  the  Sabbath- 
school.  It  is  a  mode  of  religious  instruction  presented  to  her  by 
God,  pointed  out  by  His  Spirit,  and  approved  in  His  Providence, 
and  He  will  hold  her  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  she  uses 
it.  Just  so  far  as  she  vigorously  plies  it,  just  so  far  will  it  benefit 
her,  and  bless  the  children  composing  it. 

1.  The  Ghnrch  ovght,  in  the  first  place,  to  suppt>irt  the  Sabbath* 
gehool;  and  by  this  is  meant  that,  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability, 
she  ought  to  furnish  all  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  Funds 
are  needed  sometimes  to  make  suitable  provision  in  the  way  of  a 
place  for  the  sessions  of  the  Sabbath-schooL  Too  often  this  is  en- 
tirely overlooked,  and  the  school  is  left  (even  where  there  is  ample 
ability^  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  have  it  otherwise),  to  make 
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the  best  of  a  very  unsuitable  place.  Bat,  manifissily,  this  is  a  great 
error.  If  we  wisb  to  attract  and  retain  scholars,  ire  moat,  at  least, 
make  the  school-room  comfortable,  and  if  it  is  a  room  used  for 
other  purposes,  it  ought  jet,  if  possible,  be  so  arranged  as  readily 
to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  Sabbath-school.  But  besides  this, 
every  school,  as  a  part  of  its  very  constitution^  an  appliance  ab« 
solutely  necessary  to  its  operation,  should  be  furnished  with  an 
ample  supply  of  Bibles,  Hymn-Books,  Queation^Books,  Glass^Books, 
Maps,  and  Prints,  together  with  books  and  papers  for  the  scholars 
to  carry  home  with  them.  And  then  again,  oftentimes,  if  not 
always,  there  should  be,  in  connection  with  the  school^  -a  LSbrairy 
for  TeacherSj  consisting  of  Commentaries,  Bible  Dictionaries, 
works  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  the  Art  of  Teaching,  the  History  of 
Sabbath-schools, — ^in  a  word,  a  library  rich  in  everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible  and  that  would  aid  the  teachers 
in  understanding  it,  and  otherwise  fit  them  for  their  difficult  and 
most  important  work. 

It  is  a  mistaken  economy  for  the  Church  to  be  close  in  th^  ex- 
penditures for  the  Sabbath-school.  If  curtailment  is  necessary  at 
all,  it  ought  not  to  be  here.  There  is  no  department  of  Christian 
effort  which,  in  comparison  with  its  cost,  renders  a  more  ample  re- 
turn. The  success  which  has  rewarded  every  zealous  effort,  hereto- 
fore made  in  this  department,  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  encourages  a  liberal  expenditure  of  labour  and  money. 
Through  the  Sabbath-school,  Religion  has  taken  her  first  steps  in 
carrying  her  blessings  to  many  a  godless  place*  Through  this 
means,  parents,  who  have  been  the  victims  of  a  vulgar  infidelity 
and  sensualism,  or  of  an  equally  vulgar  superstition,  have  been 
reached  by  their  children,  and  brought  into  the  ways  of  purity 
and  piety.  Through  this  means,  many  a  church  has  been  built, 
and  many  a  minister  called  to  labour  where  at  first  no  other  instru- 
mentality was  available.  And  lastly,  through  this  means — wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried-^a  cheap  solution  has  been  found  of  the 
great  social  problem,  how  shall  we  save  our  Republic  and  our 
freedom  from  the  immense  strain  put  upon  them  by  a  rapidly  grow* 
ing  population,  and  a  most  terrific  material  prosperity. 

And  shall  such  an  enterprise  as  this — an  enterprise  accomplish- 
ing, so  silently,  and  yet  so  surely,  so  much  good,  be  unduly  stinted 
in  needful  funds  7  Shall  the  means  of  support  be  so  meagrely 
and  reluctantly  doled  out  as  to  embarrass  the  teachers  in  their 
work,  and  greatly  hinder  the  usefulness  of  the  schools?  This 
would  be,  in  very  truth,  exceedingly  unwise.  Or  should  the 
teachers,  who  give  their  time  and  labour  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  almost  without  notice,  be  left  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  school  ?     This  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  unjust. 

2.  Another  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  gather  into  the  Sabbath* 
school  all  children  within  her  influence,  who  may  be  of  suitable  age 
to  attend.  ^ 
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It  is  undoobtedlj  the  datj  of  all  Christian  parents  to  tfain  up 
tlieir  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and 
they  ahonld^  and  gladly  will,  avail  themselves  of  every  means  in 
their  power  to  do  so.  Now,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  Sab- 
bath*Beho<d  is  adapted  to  be  an  important  aid  to  them  in  this  mat* 
ter,  and  they  shonld,  therefore,  send  their  children  to  it  for  the 
good  they  wUl  get,  and  also  to  encourage  others  in  their  attendance. 
But  there  are  in  every  locality  parents  whose  sense  of  obligation 
to  give  their  children  religious  instruction  is  very  weak,  if  it  exist 
at  all.  The  children  of  such  must  be  sought  out  by  the  Church  and 
iHTOUght  into  the  Sabbath-school,  else  they  may  grow  up  in  igno- 
ranee  aud  sin,  become  pests  to  society,  and  perhaps  perish  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Church.  Such  children  are  the  wards  of 
the  Church — spiritual  foundlings,  orphans  with  the  worst  sort  of 
orphanage.  Every  Church-member  ought  to  see  to  it,  that,  if  pos* 
sible,  every  child  of  his  or  her  acqoaintanee — every  child  with 
whom  they  may  come  in  contact,  or  to  whom  they  may  gain  access, 
IB  brought  into  some  Sabbath^school.  If  any  such  perish,  how  can 
the  Church  be  iimoeent  ?  Will  not  the  blood  of  souls  stain  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  have  saved  some  of  these  souls  from 
death  and  hidden  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  yet  who  refused  or  ne- 
glected to  do  it  7 

8.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide 
an  ample  number  of  competent  and  faitl^ul  teachers  for  the  Sab* 
bath-echooL  The  actual  work  of  teaching  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  Sabbath-school.  It  is  in  vain  to  prepare  a  machine,  no  matter 
how  admirably  made,  if  there  are  no  hands  to  work  it,  or  if  it  is 
left  in  incompetent  hands.  In  order  fully  to  develope  the  capa- 
bilities for  good  of  the  Sabbath-school  system,  the  most  efficient 
hands  that  can  be  procured,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  must 
engage  in  the  work.  And  these  the  Church  ordinarily  can  and 
ooght  to  furnish ;  sending  labourers  into  this  pxomisiug  field,  male 
and  female,  the  old  with  their  rich  experience  and  ample  store  of 
knowledge,  and  the  young  with  their  enterprise  and  energy,  until 
this  whole  garden  of  the  Lord  is  all  alive  with  competent  and  busy 
workmen.  There  is  much  unemployed  talent  in  the  Church  that 
oaght  to  be  devoted  to  the  Sabbath-school.  There  are  men  and 
women  of  vigorous,  and  it  may  be,  even  cultivated  minds,  who 
might  accomplish  in  the  Sabbath*scbool  a  great  work  for  perishing 
souls  and  their  Divine  Master,  and  yet  who,  from  a  false  notion 
that  the  work  does  not  require  such  good  gifts  as  theirs,  or  that 
they  have  already  done  enough  in  this  way,  refuse  to  enter  upon, 
or  remain  in  the  work.  Classes  are  sometimes  dwindling  for  want 
of  the  exertion  they  might  make.  Children  are  growing  up  around 
them  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  yet  they  do  nothing  to  instruct 
and  reform  them.  Souls  are  perishing  at  their  side,  and  yet  they 
do  nothing  to  save  them.     The  most  competent  and  laborious 
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Christian  parents  need  their  help  in  leading  their  children  to 
Christ,  but  they  do  not  give  it.  Poor  parents,  who  have  hat  little 
opportanity,  and  perhaps  still  less  ability,  to  instruct  their  children 
in  the  ways  of  holiness,  implore  their  aid,  and  yet  they  do  not  five 
it.  Irreligious  parents  need  their  help,  to  rescue  their  children 
from  ignorance,  preserve  them  from  indolence,  intemperance,  dis* 
honesty,  and  licentiousness,  and  hold  them  Imck  from  the  peni* 
tentiary  and  the  gallows,  and  yet  they  do  not  give  it. 

But  some  mtut  do  this  work ;  and  if  they  have  not  time,  they 
must  take  time  from  some  other  less  important  and  less  urgent 
occupation.  If  they  are  not  qualified,  they  must  qualify  themselves, 
or  else  the  Saviour's  command  must  go  unobeyed !  Children  suffer 
in  body  and  soul,  in  time  and  eternity !  and  the  Church,  as  such, 
and  its  individual,  unfaithful  members,  will  reap  the  righteous  re* 
ward  of  their  selfishness  and  neglect. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  duties  the  Church  owes  to  the 
Sabbath-school. 

4.  But  the  duties  of  a  Church  do  not  end  with  its  own  school.  For 
while  we  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  care  for  our 
own,  there  is  also  the  injunction,  to  look  not  only  on  our  own,  but 
also  to  look  on  the  things  of  others.  If  we  neglect  our  own,  we 
have  denied  the  faith  ;  but  if  we  stop  with  our  own,  the  sin  of  self- 
ishness must  be  laid  to  our  charge.  There  are  in  our  country 
many  Sabbath-schools  which,  in  a  very  significant  sense,  are 
orphan  schools, — ^located  in  the  more  remote  and  unsettled  portiona 
of  our  country,  and  in  the  outskirts  and  alleys  of  our  great  cities, — 
having  no  particular  ecclesiastical  relations,  being  connected  with 
no  one  church  or  even  denomination,  and  yet  faithfully  and  fully 
teaching  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  common  salvation. 
These  must  be  looked  after,  and,  as  far  as  the  ability  goes,  thm 
wants  supplied. 

And  then  again,  there  are  whole  regions  in  our  country,  and 
localities  in  our  cities,  where  children  are  without  Sabbath-schools, 
and  yet  loudly  calling  for  them,  by  their  necessities  at  least ;  and 
these  must  not  be  neglected.  The  inhabitants  of  such  districts 
cannot,  or  will  not,  themselves  plant  and  sustain  even  the  simplest 
institutions  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  they  must  have  them,  or  the 
children  will  grow  up  in  godlessness  and  guilt,  to  consume  our 
substance  in  poorhouses  and  prisons ;  to  curse  our  country  by  thdr 
deadly  influence,  and  call  down  upon  us  and  our  children  the  judg* 
ments  of  God. 

Let  the  Sabbath-school  cause  be  the  subject  of  thought^  of  feel* 
ing,  and  of  prayer ;  and  let  there  be  given  to  it  as  God  bath 
prospered  each,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  '<It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

W.  B.  H. 
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THE  SCBIPTUEES  TESTIFYING  TO  CHRIST; 

How  remarkable,  and  indeed  how  yital,  is  the  difference,  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  Jbsus  Ohbist,  and  when  they  speak  of 
any  other  person  or  prophet  npon  all  their  pages  !  There  haye 
been  eminent  men  in  the  Chnrch  of  God  in  difierent  ages ;  but  here 
is  One  of  emtnenoe^  superior  to  all  that  have  evM*  appeared — ^One 
to  whom  Abraham  looked  forward  with  joy — One,  compared  with 
whom,  Moses  was  greatly  infidrior — One  surpassing  Solomon  in 
wisdom — One  of  eloquence  more  instructive  than  the  trumpet  tones 
of  Jonah. 

The  Old  Testament,  it  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  is  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  God.  Upon  its  pages  individuals  are  mentioned, 
their  characters  are  set  forth,  and  their  conduct  narrated ;  but 
it  is  only  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  train  of  history  and 
prophecy,  whose  main  burden  is  the  Church.  Sut  as  soon  as  we 
enter  upon  the  New  Testament  pages,  the  burden  of  history,  and 
of  doctrine,  and  even  of  prophecy,  seems  to  be  no  longer  the 
Chtirch,  but  a  single  individual, — even  Jbsus  Christ  :  who  is  set 
forth  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  who  obtains  a  prominence 
that  can  be  attributed  to  no  mere  member  of  the  Church  without 
blasphemy.  Not  only  do  four  New  Testament  historians  fill  their 
narrations  with  Christ,  but  every  New  Testament  prophet  and 
preacher  fills  his  doctrine  with  Christ ;  makes  Christ's  grace  the 
burden  of  every  promise,  and  urges  Christ's  love  as  the  highest 
motive  for  every  obligation ;  and  moreover,  every  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  found  upon  the  pages  of  the  iNew,  shows  plainly 
that  from  the  beginning,  in  all  time  past,  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
a  matter  of  hope  and  expectation,  by  those  who  were  most  eminent 
in  gifts  and  graces. 

Christ  stands  before  the  entire  history  of  the  world,  the  dis- 
tinct, luminous  object  of  a  hundred  predictions,  converging  and 
meeting  in  him  alone;  and  by  this,  distinguished  from  every 
other  name  upon  these  immortal  records.  Abraham  does  not 
foretell  the  coming  of  Moses ;  nor  Moses  the  coming  of  David ; 
nor  David  the  coming  of  Isaiah.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  only 
prophet  whose  birth  was  foretold,  and  his  only  because  he  was  im- 
mediately to  precede  Christ,  and  to  announce  him.  But  to  Christ, 
says  the  Apostle  Peter,  ^'  gave  all  the  prophets  witness."  And 
thus  he  makes,  not  the  New  Testament  akme,  b^t  the  entire  Bible, 
a  testimony  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  in  truth  it  is  I  The  third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  making  the  first  reference  to  human  salva- 
tion, couples  it  with  Christ :  the  seed  of  the  woman.  And  the  last 
chapter  of  Revelation  sketches  his  influence  over  the  entire  future 
of  human  history,  and  invokes  his  coming  at  the  consummation  of 
all  things.    Tbi^s,  according  to  the  Bible,  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
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all  doctrinal  statements,  of  all  biographical  delineations,  of  all  typi- 
cal rites,  of  all  prophetic  anticipations,  of  all  historical  records ; 
and,  without  feeling  any  sensible  loss  in  history,  we  could  afford  to 
strike  out  any  other  name  or  character.  Yea,  all  other  names  and 
characters  put  t<^ether,  rather  than  be  ignorant  of  this  Great  One. 
The  stars  may  cease  to  shine,  the  moon  may.  decline  her  beams, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  son.  Tet,  just  as  well  blot  out  the 
sun  from  the  natural  sky,  as  Christ  from  our  religious  vie^rs.  It 
seems  indeed  that,  taking  the  Scriptures  for  our  guide,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  entertain  respect  too  profound,  or  opinions  too 
honouring,  to  the  Dignity,  and  Oharacter,  and  Work,  and  Love,  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  L. 


GEORGE  W.  CURTIS  AND  INFIDEL  LECTURES. 

Thb  public  Lecture,  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  tbe  day,  is  liable, 
like  all  other  good  things,  to  perversion.  That  it  is  a  channel  of 
great  influence,  cannot  be  denied.  A  popular  writer,  or  speaker, 
can  readily  draw  a  crowd.  And  hence  a  lecturer  of  ability,  who 
is  destitute  of  moral  prinoiple,  possesses  the  opportunity  to  incul- 
cate his  aberrations  at  great  advantage. 

The  multitude  attend  these  lectures  rather  for  amusement  than 
instruction.  Some  persons  undoubtedly  expect  instruction,  and 
generally  gain  some  addition,  more  or  less  valuable,  to  their  stock 
of  knowledge.  But  the  great  majority  go  to  while  away  the  even* 
ing,  without  any  definite  purpose  beyond  tho  social,  or  mental 
enjoyment  of  the  hour.  Among  an  audience,  thus  drawn  together 
by  indefinite  and  miscellaneous  objects.  Infidelity  commonly  finds 
good  scope  for  the  utterance  of  its  untruths,  and  the  very  fact  that 
such  an  audience  isoffiU  gvard^  gives,  to  a  professional  master  at 
arms,  the  easy  opportunity  of  aiming  deadly  thrusts  at  the  heart, 

Tbe  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  patronize  the  system 
of  lecturing,  has  stimulated  a  certain  class  of  educated  minds  to 
devote  themselves  to  piquant  writing  and  oratory.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  inculcate  unexceptionable  opinions,  and  throw  their 
influence  in  support  of  the  cause  of  truth.  Others  seem  to  aim 
more  prominently  at  amusing  their  dull  hearers  with  anecdotes  and 
witticisms;  whilst  another  clsas,  formidable  in  talent,  influence,  and 
number,  demoralise  the  public  mind  by  tiie  dissemiuation  of  false 
philosophy  and  irreligious  doctrines.  SomA  of  tbe  latter  class 
undoubtedly  wince  under  the  rebukes  of  tbe  religious  press.  No* 
thing  more  chafes  a  thoughtless,  self-opinionated  and  proud  spirit 
than  the  admonitions  of  Ghristiaaity.  This  mpy.be  one  of  the 
reasons  that  excites  the  smarter  and  more  irreligM)tis  sort  of  leo» 
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tnrers  to  indnlge  in  ifiUicisvQS  against  the  truth,  or  in  the  more 
open  and  logical  profanation  of  its  divine  doctrines. 

Among  the  most  distingoished  and  popular  lecturers  of  the  day, 
is  Mr.  Ojibobgb  W.  Ourtis.  Possessed  of  a  fine  mind,  having  the 
advantages  of  education^  wielding  an  influential  pen  as  a  writer^ 
and  the  author  of  some  works  ia  general  circulation,  he  might  have 
contributed  to  the  enlightenment  and  amusement  of  the  public, 
with  honour  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his  generation.  But  be 
has  chosen  a  different  course.  Like  other  savans  of  more  preten- 
sion, he  has  preferred  to  identify  himself  with  infidel  reformers,  in 
a  crusade  against  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  the  best  interests  of 
society.  On  the  17th  of  October  last^  this  gentleman  chose  Infi* 
delity  as  his  theme.  He  was  appropriately  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Furness,  a  preacher  of  Unitarianism. 
A  brief  and  jskilfully  drawn  sketch  of  Mr.  Ourds's  lecture  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  ''Pref9,"  from  which  we  obtain  a  ready  insight 
into  the  oharactbristics  op  an  iNVinaii  lboturb.  We  proceed 
to  state  them. 

1.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  infidelity  is  a  sense  of  shame 
on  account  of  the  name  applied  to  it.  Names  go  for  things  in  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Curtis,  like  other  in- 
fidels, tries  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  plain  nomraolature  of  common 
aense.     He  says : 

^^  If  only  a  bad  name  could  be  given  ta  anybody  or  anything, 
and  made  to  stick,  all  further  argument  against  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  A  bad  name,  however,  was  not  always  a  real  stigma; 
but  it  was  those  only  who  could  receive  such  maligning  epithets  in 
the  side  like  a  missile,  and  wear  them  in  front  like  a  diamond,  that 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  attempted  reproach." 

Now,  that  infidelity  is  a  term  of  reproach,  we  shall  not  deny. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  a  man's  understanding,  feelings,  conscience,  and 
will.  It  is  a  reproach  to  him,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
society ;  a  reproach  as  father,  son,  and  brother ;  a  reproach  as  an 
immortal  being,  who  rejects  tlie  salvation  of  Christ,  and  arrays 
himself  against  God.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Curtis  dislikes  to  be 
called  an  infidel.  He  will  be  obliged,  however,  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  name,  in  spite  of  all  literary  and  platform  remonstrance. 
The  common  sense  of  the  people  is  tenacious  of  a  phraseology  that 
well  expresses  the  thing  signified. 

2.  Another  characteristic  of  infidelity,  and  of  infidel  lecturers, 
18  an  anxiety  to  define  away  tJte  meaning  of  the  term*  Entertain* 
ing  a  salutary  doubt  of  their  ability  to  get  rid  of  the  word,  they 
fkll  back  upon  the  equally  absnrd  enterprise  of  misrepresenting  its 
Iheaning.     Thus,  Mr.  Curtis  defineth  infidelity : 

^^  The  word  infidelity^  as  popularly  used,  meant  neither  more  nor 
less  than  diseent  from  public  opinion.  In  that  sense,  therefore, 
every  one  of  his  beards  who  thought  for  himself  was  an  infidel, 
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and  the  epithet,  for  this  reason,  was  rather  «  compliment  than  a 
reproach." 

Infidelity  is  analyzed  by  the  leetorer  into  '^  dissent  from  public 
opinion."  This  definition  admits  the  non-esaential  idea,  hot  die* 
cards  the  essential.  It  acknowledges  that  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  against  infidelity,  but  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  nature 
'  of  the  subject  on  which  the  public  judgment  is  expressed,  or  of  the 
responsibility  involved  in  the  dissent.  Knowing  that  there  are 
some  topics,  in  regard  to  which  public  opinion  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  without  necessarily  involving  culpability  in  l&ose  who  take 
opposite  views,  Mr.  Onrtis  endeavours  to  class  religion  among  the 
tnings  indifferent.  Infidelity  implies  a  mere  disagreement  in  opi* 
nion !  There  is  no  very  deep  and  serious  meaning  in  infidelity,  he 
thinks,  and,  as  men  innocently  differ  in  their  views  on  so  many 
subjects,  why  may  they  not  on  this  one  f  The  reason,  Mr.  Curtis, 
is,  that  public  opinion  on  religious  subjects  is  formed  from  the 
authoritative  teachings  of  the  Divine  Word ;  and  a  man  who  dis* 
sents  from  the  Bible  and  makes  its  doctrines  a  lie,  endangers  his 
eternal  interests.  Infidel  dissent  has,  therefore,  a  type  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  perversity  that  cannot  escape  the  condemnation 
of  the  great  Lawgiver.  '^He  that  believetn  not,  is  condemned 
already."  Infidelity  has  always  been  one  and  the  same  scheme  of 
error  and  of  evil  that  has  visited  the  world  in  all  ages,  and  whose 
real  spirit  culminated  in  a  blaze  of  ruin,  at  the  Frenoh  revolution. 
It  is  a  dissent  from  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  earth  and  of 
heaven,  and  thus  a  true  ground  of  self-accusation  and  individual 
reproach. 

8.  Infidelity  always  arrogates  to  itself  the  praise  of  bringing  to 
light  new  truths.  Truths^  indeed,  which  have  tneir  origin  in  the  sub* 
tlety  of  the  darkened  understanding  and  corrupt  heart !  And  nete 
truths,  indeed,  which  are  as  old  as  Satan's  falsehoods,  and  are  re- 
produced by  a  philosophic  generation  as  precocious  and  fertile  as 
that  of  serpents!  *' Truth  is  immortal,"  cries  Mr.  Curtis;  litUe 
imagining  that  the  declaration  utters  the  doom  of  his  own  system. 
**  Every  new  step  was  but  an  honest,  onward  step  towards  new 
truth,  exclaims  the  lecturer;  enlarging  his  charity  so  as  to  con* 
found  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  Everything 
'^new"  seems  to  Mr.  Curtis  like  truth.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
newness  of  infidelity  is  oldness  of  error.  The  pernicious  dogmas 
of  Gerrit  Smith,  the  reformer;  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fnrness,  the  Uni- 
tarian ;  and  of  G*.  W.  Curtis,  the  infidel  lecturer,  are  as  ancient  as 
the  world,  the  fl^sh,  and  the  Devil.  Old  heathen  writers — ^Por- 
phery,  Justinian,  Celsus — eliminated  a  whole  system  of  unbelief, 
more  ingenious,  but  substantially  the  same.  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke*^ 
Tom  Paine,  were  giants  in  comparison  with  the  babbling  babes  who 
lisp  about  ^^new  truths/'  New  truths  ?  Old  lies,  very  old. 
.  4.  Infidelity,  and  infidel  lecturers,  make  a  great  outcry  about 
the  free  toleration  of  thought  and  opinion.     **  The  Pope,"  says  Mr. 


Cortifly  ^^  tamed  oat  Lutlier  for  thmkiiig  for  Mmself.  Others  were 
similarlj  dealt  with  for  ejiercising  the  same  right."  Aceordiog  to 
the  iatetrpretation  of  infidelity,  toleration  mast  be  all  on  one  side. 
Ko  man  ever  railed  against  the  evangelical  derj^  of  his  ooantry 
with  a  fiercer  spirit  of  denuneiatiou  than  did  this  very  tolerationist^ 
G.  W.  Cartis,  at  this  very  lectare.  The  ^'  toleratiou"  of  infidelity 
IS  demonstrated  in  its  history,  which  has  been  one  of  blood,  wher- 
ever it  has  gained  the  vantage-groand.  Its  heart  is  unchanged 
amidst  all  its  pleas  for  toleration,  and  its  vainglorious  assumptions 
of  innocence  and  charity.  Its  amiability  is  that  of  a  bride  who 
was  all  smiles  at  the  altar,  but  a  vixen  the  moment  she  was  outside 
of  the.  church.  The  reign  of  iiafideliiy  is  the  reign  of  terror ;  its 
"  toleration,"  if  it  had  free  scope,  would  erect  scafiblds,  sharpen 
daggers,  mould  ballets,  and  pollute  the  land,  now  and  ever,  as. 
hitherto. 

5.  Infidelity,  and  infidel  lecturers,  take  every  opportunity  to 
aiuMe  the  Church.  ^^The  pillar  and  ground  of  truth"  is,  to 
scomers,  an  unceasing  object  of  attack.  '^  Holiness  to  the  Lord" 
is  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  destructive  and  calamitous  triumph  of 
their  principles.  Nothing  is,  therefwe^  hated  with  more  sincerity 
than  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  purchased  by  precious  blooa. 
Let  us  hear  how  G.  W.  Curtis  gives  vent  to  the  passions  of  his 
amiable  toleration. 

'^  The  forty-five  thousand  congregations  in  this  country  which 
weekly  assembled  in  their  respective  churches,  were  spoken  of  as 
so  many  gatherings  where  the  young  of  both  sexes  tangled  their 
eyes  in  looking  at  each  other,  while  the  older  ones  were  calmly 
planning  their  next  week's  business  campaign,  or  perhaps  falling 
asleep  under  the  blissful  oonsciousneas  that  nothing  improper  would 
fall  from,  thai  pulpit.  After  this  dull  service  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  was  moving  out,  such  comments  as  these  were  not 
unfrequent :  ^  A  good  sermon ;'  ^  What  a  handsome  new  bonnet  is 
that!'  ^How  your  boots  shine!'  ^That  was  an  excellent  dis- 
course,' &c" 

^<  The  domineering  spirit  of  sectarian  bigotry  was  represented  as 
claiming  to  be  the  only  legal  ^railway  to  heaven !  This  railway  was 
guarded  and  completely  taken  possession  of  by  the  stockholders, 
who,  in  their*  ofBoial  capacity,  denied  that  there  was  any  other  way 
to  reach  it.  Many  became  d^heartened  at  this  prospect,  doubted 
in  their  own  mind  whether  the  assurance  of  these  officials  would 
render  secure  the  dangerous-looking  bridges  on  the  way,  and  de- 
cided, accordingly,  to  proceed  in  their  awn  eanve]/.anee^  and  take 
the  risk  of  a  late  arrival !" 

6.  Infidelity  always  assumes  a  shouf  of  tpeeial  philanthropy. 
Whilst  held  in  restraint  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  neces* 
sitated  to  preserve  a  fair  appearance  of  decency  and  morality,  it 
assumes  a  hue  resembling  the  benevolence  of  Christianity ;  it  even 
lays  claim  to  a  higher  o^er  of  morality,  and  to  a  more  strict  and 
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imperative  rule  of  life.  *^  Speaking  ef  the  slayery  qiieBtion/'  sayg 
The  Press,  "  the  lecturer  (Mr,  G.  W.  Curtis)  was  very  severe  upon 
everything  which  leaned  towards  its  toleration.  The  Church  that 
winked  at  it,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  more  of  God  in  it  than  Christ 
found  in  the  Temple  when  be  turned  out  the  money-changers." 

How  much  Mr.  Curtis's  opinion  is  worth  on  religious  subjects, 
every  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion.  Our  own  impression  of 
infidelity's  philanthropy  is,  that,  if  it  held  in  its  own  hand  the 
scourges  of  authority,  it  would  expel  all  spiritual  worshippers  from 
the  temple  of  God,  and  give  free  ingress  to  the  sellers  of  merchan- 
dise and  the  lecturers  of  evil.  The  idea  that  infidelity  exercises  a 
moral  influence  in  favour  of  philanthropy  and  *'  universal  brother- 
hood,"  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  that  could  be  put  forth  in  a 
land  of  Bibles.  This  new  ^^ universal  brotherhood"  excludes 
Christians  and  the  evangelical  clergy  from  its  fellowship,  and  em* 
braces  in  its  arms  of  love  all  sorts  of  men  of  all  sorts  of  opinions. 
Its  type  of  spirit  and  of  action  is  that  of  the  infidel  Cain,  who  ex- 
claimed, ^<  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
some  infidels  and  errorists  are  moral  men,  not  destitute  of  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  But  that  the  general  trait  of  a  system, 
which  rejects  or  perverts  the  Word  of  God  and  tramples  upon  the 
blood  of  his  Son,  is  one  of  evil  influences^  is  proved  both  by  the 
logic  of  reason  and  the  Wic  of  events.  Infidelity's  ^'  brotherhood  " 
is  randemonium's  triumph ;  special  philanthropy  would  be  its  un- 
christian miracle. 

7.  When  did  infidelity  ever  omit  to  aiu$e  the  mmuterM  qfJesm 
Christ  ?  As  the  infidel  Pharisees  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  so 
their  successors  in  all  generations  unceasingly  scorn  and  revile  the 
faithful  ministers  of  the  Crucified  One.  Mr.  Curtis  could  not  have 
identified  his  genealogy  more  clearly  than  by  his  ill-concealed 
malice  against  the  preachers  of  righteousness.  The  following  is  a 
report  of  his  sentiments : — 

'^The  undue  respect  paid  to- the  clergy  was  easily  enough  ac- 
counted for.  Its  cause  was  found  in  the  sanctity  which,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Colonies,  attached  to  smooth  chins  and  white 
cravats.  But  a  great  change  was  overcoming  public  opinion  in 
this  respect.  Not  half  a  dozen  years  had  elapMd  «nce  three  tkou^ 
Band  New  England  clergymen  had  presented  a  respectful  petition 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  was  very  uneeremo- 
niously  rejected,  oatensibljf  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the  petition 
of  a  claeSj  but  really  because  of  this  gradually  decreasing  respect 
for  the  clergy.  And  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  same 
number  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  merchants,  or  lawyers,  ov 
shoemakers,  or  soap-boilers,  had  presented  such  a  petition,  it  would 
have  met  a  very  different  reception.  The  day  for  clergymen  to 
preach  religion,  and  the  people  to  practise  it,  he  believed  was 
toaning." 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the  petition  which 


eontributed .  to  its  inieeranoiiioiis  i*€fj0ction  by  the  Senate !  The 
insinaatioQ  that  the  clergy  do  the  preaching,  and  expect  the  people 
alone  to  practise  religion,  is  scarcely  on  a  level  trich  the  low  witti- 
cisms of  Paine,  and  shows  very  dearly  the  charity,  toleration,  and 
reverence  of  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  Curtis. 

8.  Infidelity  has  always  been  exceedingly  eharitable  towards 
errwristB.  This  point  has  been  incidentally  noticed  already;  and 
we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  The  lecturer  took  it  for  granted  iik 
his  discourse.  In  reviling  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment through  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  man,  he  highly  lauded 
the  enthusiastic  errorist,  George  Fox.  '^  Greorge  Fox,"  says  Mr. 
Curtis,  ^'  does  not  believe  that  bodily  suffering  will  propitiate  the 
£vine  will,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  act  accordingly.  So  of  some 
other  brave  spirits  who -have  dared  to  confront  the  despotism  of 
public  opinion/'  Of  all  despotisms,  the  despotism  of  Infidelity  is 
the  fiercest  in  spirit  that  ever  undertook  to  reign.  Very  charitable 
towards  Error,  it  uplifts  an  arm  of  vengeance  at  the  Truth. 

9.  Infidel  lecturers  have  the  presumption  to  lay  special  claims  to 
nUellectiial  devaiian.  That  some  of  them  are  smart,  well-educated 
men,  is  apparent  from  the  performances  of  Mr.  Curtis  himself;  and 
that  some  possess  even  higher  intelligence  and  genius,  will  not  be 
denied.  But,  as  a  class,  infidels  are  greatly  inferior,  with  all  their 
boastings,  to  the  men  in  this,  and  in  past  generations,  who  have 
believed  ^^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Especially  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  are  they  commonly  the  merest  tyros.  Many  of  them 
have  never  read  their  Bibles ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  they  could  not 
stand  an  examination  on  the  Scriptures  with  a  little  girl  in  the 
Sabbath*school,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Shallow  de- 
elaimers  against  the  revelation  of  the  God  who  made  them,  they 
have  never  exhibited  their  intellectual  superiority  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  life,  except  in  irreligious,  scurrilous,  and  polluting 
publications,  which  is  a  field  peculiarly  their  own. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  infidel  lecturing.  The 
lecture  of  Mr.  Curtis  is  among  the  most  presumptuous  ever  de- 
livered before  a  respectable  audience  in  Philadelphia.  Its  presump- 
tion was  the  more  inexcusable  from  its  being  delivered,  as  we  have 
understood,  in  behalf  of  an  institution  of  benevolence. 

The  question  arises,  ^^  How  mIuM  infidel  lecturers  be  mety  /tnd 
what  is  the  best  way  of  counteracting  their  insidiotis  attempts  to 
prwoagate  their  errors  f' 

First  of  all,  let  the  friends  of  morality,  religion,  and  the  best 
interests  of  society,  obase  to  BNcouRAeE  infidbl  lsoturbrs 
BY  THBIB  PRBSBKCB.  Whilst  infidels  should  not  be  excluded  from 
good  society,  and  thus  forced  beyond  the  elevating  and  reclaiming 
influences  of  Christianity,  their  publications  and  lectures  ought  to 
receive  no  countenance  from  the  virtuous,  wise,  and  patriotic.  In- 
cendiaries are  not  more  dangerous  to  our  buildings,  than  are  the 
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propagators  of  vioioiui  sentimento  to  the  pnUic  wdfaro.  If  Cfarifl- 
tiasity  be  true,  infidelity  is  a  system  of  sonl-corraptixi2  and  per^ 
nicions  error.  Let  Christians  shun  its  oontamination.  Why  should 
fathers  and  mothers  eneourage  lecturers  who  pervert  the  truth  of 
God,  their  Saviour?  Why  should  young  men  and  maidens  venture 
into  an  atmosphere  that  has  poisoned  the  mental  and  moral  worth 
of  many  a  youth  in  this  and  former  generations?  Why  should 
patriotic  and  decent  citisena  lend  their  influence  to  the  insidious 
inculcation  of  sentiments,  that  injure  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity and  undermine  its  social  and  political  prosperity  ?  Let  no  one 
be  deceived  into  the  impression  that  an  occasional  lecture  of  this 
sort  does  no  harm.  Droppings  wear  into  the  rock.  This  new  plan 
of  attack,  if  resisted  at  the  beginning,  may  be  successful ;  but 
once  allow  flippant  and  infidel  lecturers  to  propagate  evil  in  the 
presence  of  an  influential  and  Christian  audience,  and  who  cannot 
see  that  disastrous  results  muat  follow,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  evil  must  be  greatly  increased?  These  leo* 
turers,  having  commonly  some  regard  to  their  popularity  and  to 
their  pockets,  will  soon  learn  to  avoid  topics  with  which  a  Christian 
community  have  no  sympathy,  and  which  must  be  dropped  from 
the  lecture,  or  the  lecturer  be  dropped  himself. 

Secondlv.  Another  way  to  meet  infidel  lecturers  is  to  kxposjb 
THBM.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  should  warn  society  of  the  peril 
that  lurks  amidst  the  attractions  of  the  platform  and  lecture-room. 
Fidelity  to  the  truth  requires  that  error  be  stripped  of  its  disguises. 
These  lecturers  on  infidelity  ought  to  be  exposed  in  all  their  vain 
pretensions  and  mischievous  .assaults  on  divine  revelation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Committees  who  have  charge  of  public 
lectures,  must  bxbroisb  piso&rifnrATiON  iv  thbir  inyitatiohs. 
There  is  great  responsibility  in  this  matter.  A  promineut  motive 
for  getting  up  lectures  being  usually  pecuniary  gain,  it  is  important 
to  obtain  a  lecturer  who  draws  a  good  audience ;  and  hence  moral 
qualifications  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  The  young  men 
who  are  appointed  to  secure  lecturers  ought  to  be  on  their  guard; 
and  bearing  in  mind  their  responsibility  to  the  public,  should  iuvite 
such  lecturers  only,  whose  morality  and  religion  are  above  suspicion. 
Especially,  let  them  beware  of  professed  infidels. 

Finally.  The  last  measure  of  protection  against  the  propagation 
of  ]|ifidel  sentiments  in  the  community,  is  to  disseminate  Bible 
truth  through  the  pulpit,  the  press,  aud  all  the  methods  open  to  an 
enlightened  and  aggressive  Christianity.  On  this  point  we  need 
not  enlarge. 

Our  object  has  been  to  call  public  attention  to  the  undisguised 
infidelity  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  and  to  give  a  note  of  warning  on 
the  danger  and  growing  audacity  of  this  class  of  lecturers.  We  en- 
tertain no  other  feelings  than  tluwe  of  kindness  towards  Mr.  Curtis 
personally,  although  we  have  not  hesitated  to  administer  a  very 
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plain  rebnke.  It  will  require  considerable  legerdemain  in  infidel 
lectnrers  to  transmute  "  missiles"  into  "  diamonds  ;"  nor  will  their 
art  avail  to  debase  truth  into  error. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE.* 

It  does  not  come  within  the  prescribed  range  of  this  article  to 
discass  the  question  whether  fresh  importations  of  Africans  to  this 
eoantry  would  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Southern  men,  of  wiser 
heads  and  abler  pens,  have  already  discussed  this  branch  of  the 
Btibjeot,  and  have  demonstrated,  as  we  conceive,  the  extreme  folly 
and  danger  of  the  measure.  Our  object  will  be  to  show  that  the 
South  cannot  countenance  the  revival  of  this  traflSc  without  dis- 
'honouring  herself,  and  inflicting  renewed  and  incalculable  misery 
and  wretchedness  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  this  we  pro- 
pose to  do  by  showing  that  the  trade  never  has  been,  and  cannot 
be,  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  by  fraud,  by  vio- 
lence, and  by  perpetual  warfare  and  bloodshed. 

The  slave-trade,  in  its  most  vigorous  days,  was  carried  on  in 
Western  Africa  over  a  sea*coast  line  of  more  than  four  thousand 
miles,  and  in  Eastern  Africa  along  a  line  of  nearly  half  that  dis- 
tance, whilst  a  vigorous  traffic  also  found  its  way  across  the  Great 
Desert,  and  through  Egypt  to  Western  Asia.  The  markets  of 
North  and  South  America,  including  the  West  Indies,  have  been 
euppKed  with  slaves  almost  entirely  from  Western  Africa,  and  it  is 
to  diis  part  of  the  Continent  that  our  statements  will  mainly  apply. 
Tliere  are  three  types  or  conditions  of  society  here  that  should  be 
mentioned,  as  indicating  the  different  modes  by  which  slaves  are 
procured  for  exportation. 

1st.  We  have  the  Mohammedan  negroes,  particularly  the  Fulahs, 
the  Jalofs,  and  the  Mandingos,  occupying  Senegambia,  the  great 
country  lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers.  These 
people,  being  restrained  by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  have 
never  waged  war  with  each  other,  or  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
Mohammedan  family,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves, 
but  they  have  laid  hands  unscrupulously  upon  all  the  Pagan  tribes 
along  their  borders,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  very  actively 
engaged  in  transporting  slaves  through  their  country  to  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  great  kingdoms  of  Soudan. 

2d.  Our  second  division  includes  the  great  Pagan  despotisms  of 
Aehanti,  Dahomy,  Yoruba,  Benin,  and  Congo,  m  Northern  and 

*  This  Article  is  eztraoted,  with  some  omissions  on  account  of  its  length,  from  the 
<*  SouUtem  Presbyterian  Review^* — a  quarterly  of  great  ability,  conducted  by  our  brethren 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  This  article  was  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  D.D.— • 
Ed,  Pmb.  Mag,  ^ 
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Southern  Guinea.  Among  these,  standing  armies  have  always 
been  maintained,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  capturing  slaves  by 
the  wholesale,  or  for  defending  themselves  against  the  retaliation 
which  their  own  lawlessness  is  constantly  provoking.  These  com- 
munities, unlike  the  preceding,  are  under  no  religious  restraints  to 
influence  them  in  this  matter,  and  they  consequently  wage  war  not 
only  upon  each  other,  and  the  weaker  tribes  around  them,  but  when 
these  sources  are  dried  up,  they  prey  upon  themselves.  This 
process  of  demoralization  and  self-immolation  has  been  carried  on 
until  three  of  the  five  above-mentioned  kingdoms  have  lost  all  just 
claim  to  a  distinct  nationality. 

8d.  The  third  class  embraces  the  great  mass  of  the  Pagan  popu* 
lation  of  Northern  and  Southern  Guinea,  not  included  in  the  above- 
mentioned  kingdoms.  These  live  in  small  independent  communities, 
varying  in  population  from  one  or  two  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand^ 
but  having  no  special  political  relationships,  except  such  as  necea- 
sarily  grow  out  of  their  proximity  to  each  other.  These  smaller 
communities  taken  together,  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Western  Africa.  Wars  are  seldom  waged  among  them  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves.  The  trafGio  here  assumes  the 
outward  appearances  of  a  peaceful  commerce,  but,  in  fact,  as  will 
be  shown  presently,  has  been  no  less  destructive  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  the  slave-trade  has  been  carried 
on,  in  the  two  first-mentioned  divisions,  the  writer  has  bat  limited 
personal  knowledge,  and  he  must  rely  therefore  upon  the  testimony 
of  others  to  show  what  it  has  been  in  these  regions.  He  will  quote, 
however,  only  from  such  travellers  as  are  well  known,  and  whose 
testimony  on  all  other  subjects  would  be  received  with  implicit 
confidence.  Our  object  will  be  to  show  from  the  undoubted  and 
concurrent  testimony  of  these  authors,  that  the  slave-trade  has 
always  been  attended  with  scenes  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  that 
almost  all  the  anarchy,  misery,  bloodshed,  and  warfare,  that  have 
reigned  in  that  country  for  two  centuries  past,  are  to  be  traced  to 
this  source.'*' 

It  is  not  in  the  capture  of  slaves  alone,  however,  that  these 
cruelties  are  practised.  Equally  as  great  harshness  is  inflicted  on 
their  journey  to  the  sea-coast,  duriog  their  detention  there,  and  on 
what  is  called  the  middle  passage,  which  in  fact  is  but  another 
term  for  the  grossest  cruelties  ever  practised  upon  any  portion  of 
the  human  race.  We  might  speak  of  the  principal  highways  to 
the  sea-coast  as  strewed  with  human  bones,  of  human  limbs  wora 
to  the  bone  with  iron  fetters,  of  hundreds  of  these  human  beings 
starved  to  death  in  the  barracoons,  because  no  vessel  came  to  take 
them  away  at  the  appointed  time ;  or,  of  whole  cargoes  suffocated 


Mag. 


*  The  various  quotations,  in  proof  of  this  point,  are  necessarily  omitted. — Ed,Prah^ 
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t&  death  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  by  the  attempt  to  avoid  detection : 
but  ire  refrain  from  these  painful  details.  After  a  most  careful 
examination  of  this  whole  subject,  extending  our  inquiries  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  carefully  weighing  the 
statements  of  more  than  fifty  different  authors,  we  have  come  to 
tiie  deliberate  conclusion,  that  in  the  seizure  of  slaves,  in  the  march 
to  the  sea-coast,  during  their  detention  there  and  on  the  middle 
passage,  the  destruction  of  life  must  be  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  upon  those  safely  landed  in  America.  So,  that  to 
get  one  hundred  slaves  for  practical  purposes,  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lives  must  be  sacrificed !  Let  us  dwell  upon  this  startling 
fact.  In  order  to  procure  one  hundred  thousand  labourers  for  the 
cotton  and  sugar  fields  of  the  South,  we  must  go  into  the  business 
with  the  full  understanding,  that  it  cannot  be  done  except  by  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  immortal 
beings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide-spread  desolation  which  it  must 
occasion  in  other  respects  in  Africa.  Is  the  South  prepared  for 
this  ?  Will  she  forego  her  honour,  her  sense  of  justice^  and  her 
religion,  so  far  as  to  associate  herself  with  the  vilest  men  that  have 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  humanity,  and  once  more  apply  the 
torch  of  discord  and  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  ?  Can 
American  civilization  be  promoted  in  no  other  way  than  by  tram- 
pling out  the  last  spark  of  life  from  the  Continent  of  Africa  7  Had 
the  Creator  no  other  object  in  forming  this  great  Continent,  and 
filling  it  with  inhabitants,  than  that  it  should  become  the  theatre 
for  the  display  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  7 

If  any  one  would  have  a  true  picture  of  the  cruel  and  desolating 
results  that  follow  in  the  train  of  the  slave-trade,  especially  in  those 
portions  of  the  country  we  have  under  more  special  review  at  the 
present  moment,  let  him  peruse  the  pages  of  Barth  with  care  and 
patience;  note  down  the  almost  innumerable  sites  of  desolated 
towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed ;  the  diminished  popula- 
tion of  the  country  compared  with  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago 
when  visited  by  Denham,  and  let  him  observe,  above  all,  the  per- 
petual strifes  and  exterminating  wars  going  on  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  portions  of 
that  whole  Continent.  Nor  has  this  traffic  been  less  disastrous  to 
the  great  Pagan  kingdoms  nearer  the  sea-coast.  Benin  and  Congo 
have  become  completely  disorganized,  and  neither,  at  the  present 
day,  can  put  up  a  plausible  claim  to  a  distinctive  nationality.  They 
retain  now  nothing  but  the  name  of  their  former  greatness.  Yoruba 
would  have  reached  the  same  condition,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
timely  change  in  the  tide  of  affairs,  consequent  upon  the  return  of 
80  many  of  her  children  from  Sierra  Leone  with  the  blessings  of 
civilization  and  Christianity  in  their  hands.  Dahomy  was  once  proud 
of  her  military  prowess,  and  could  count  her  population  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  but  is  now  rapidly  sinking  to  the  condition  of  mere 
lawless  banditti.  Ashanti,  with  her  two  million  of  inhabitants  would. 
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long  ere  this,  have  reached  the  same  condition  of  anardiy  and  da* 
population,  if  her  slave-trade  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  operas 
tions  of  the  British  forts  along  the  GK>ld  Coast. 

We  do  not  ascribe  all  this  disorder  and  deterioration  to  the  ez« 
elusive  influence  of  the  slave-trade.  Africa  is  essentially  a  heathen 
country,  and  heathenism  everywhere  combines  in  itself  almost  eveiy 
element  of  moral  and  social  evil.  But  the  slave-trade  has  quickenoi 
and  given  intensity  to  all  these  elements  of  discord,  and  has  thus 
made  the  African  race  one  of  the  most  unhappy  and  miserable 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  been  restricted  to  the  influence  of 
the  slave-trade  upon  those  portions  of  the  country  where  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  open  warfare,  and  upon  what  may  be  denominated 
the  wholesale  operation.  We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  its  inflnence 
upon  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  has  assumed  the  ontward 
form  of  a  peaceful  commerce ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  this  more  favourable  exterior,  it  has  not  been  less 
destructive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country  than  the  other 
system.  On  the  previous  part  of  our  subject  we  have  been  eouh 
palled  to  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  testimony  of  others* 
In  what  is  to  follow,  we  shall  speak  only  of  what  we  know,  uid 
testify  only  to  what  we  have  seen. 

That  portion  of  the  populatioa  of  Western  Africa  of  which  we 
are  now  to  speak,  though  comprising  only  the  smaller  tribes  or  com* 
munities,  forms,  nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of  the  populatioa  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  great  body  of  the 
slaves  have  heretofore  been  obtained.  The  principal  points  along 
the  sea-coast^  where  this  traffic  was  formally  concentrated,  were  at 
or  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ponsas,  Gallinas^  Sestos,  Asaini, 
Poppi,  Lagos,  Benin,  and  Bonny,  in  Upper  Guinea ;  and  at  Old 
Calabar,  Cameroons,  Gaboon,  Cc^e  Lopez,  Mayumba,  Loango^ 
Congo,  Loando,  and  Benguela,  in  Lower  Guinea.  So  lon^  as 
there  was  no  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  vessels  were  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  their  cargoes  by  touching  at  all  or  most  of  these  points, 
and  purdiasing  such  slaves  as  might  happen  to  be  on  hand.  Some- 
times a  cargo  was  obtained  by  robbing  some  other  vessel  that  had 
collected  one,  but  which  happened  to  be  without  the  means  of  de» 
fence.  The  trade  has  always  been  characterised  by  piratical  pro* 
ceedings,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  so  in  all  future  times,  even  if  it 
were  legalized.  The  mode  of  obtaining  slaves  had  to  be  changed^ 
however,  after  the  British  squadron  was  stationed  on  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  traffic  Vessels  could  no  longer 
proceed  leisurely  sJong  the  coast,  touching  at  these  well-known 
points,  wiUiout  multiplying  the  chances  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  factories  or  barracoons,  as  they 
are  called,  at  one  or  more  of  these  points,  where  slaves  could  be 
gradually  collected,  and  could  be  taken  away  without  detaining  th« 
vessel  in  which  they  were  shipped  more  than  a  few  hours  at  any 
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erne  place.  It  has  asoally  required  six  months  or  a  year  to  collect 
a  full  cargo  at  any  one  of  the  abov^^^nientioned  points;  and  a  much 
longer  period,  if  there  happened  to  be  rival  factories  at  the  same 
place.  A  donbie-palKsaded  inclosure  is  always  constrncted  for  the 
confinement  of  the  slaves  as  they  are  brought  together,  one  portion 
of  which  is  covered  with  thatch,  to  defend  the  inmates  from  the  sun 
and  rain ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  perfectly  open,  and,  when  filled 
with  wild  savages,  reminds  one  of  a  great  menagerie.  No  person 
of  humane  feelings  would  wish  to  visit  one  of  these  establishments 
a  second  time.  The  slaves  are  not  only  locked  up  in  these  inclo- 
snres,  but  they  are  further  secured,  by  being  chained  together  in 
pairs,  or  in  bands  of  five  or  six.  They  are  brought  to  the  factory 
from  day  to  day,  and  are  bartered  for,  just  as  any  article  of  native 

trodoce  would  be.  The  buyer  asks  no  questions  about  how  they 
ave  been  obtained,  and  the  seller  volunteers  no  information  on  the 
sabject.  It  is  enough  for  the  former  to  know  that  they  are  of  suit- 
able age,  have  sound  and  healthy  constitutions,  and  will  command 
a  fair  price  in  the  market  for  which  they  are  destined.  Tobacco, 
rum,  guns,  powder,  cutlasses,  and  cotton  cloths,  are  the  articles 
usually  demanded  and  given  in  exchange,  the  value  of  which  varies 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  dollars. 

But  the  question  which  mainly  concerns  our  argument  is,  how 
are  these  slaves  obtained  for  the  market  ?  This  is  a  vital,  all-im- 
portant point,  and  no  honest  man  will  wish  to  evade  it.  Here  we 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  it  is  on  this  point  mainly  that 
we  feel  constrained  to  testify. 

We  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are 
fua  persons  who  were  bom  in  a  state  of  servitude.  I  know  that 
this  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  but,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation go,  it  is  a  mistake.  This  class  of  persons — home-born 
slaves — are,  of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  be  sold  into  foreign 
servitude.  From  what  this  exemption  proceeds :  whether  it  is  the 
kindlier  feelings  of  the  people,  their  superstitious  fears,  or  the  dread 
of  some  apprehended  retribution,  we  were  never  able  fully  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  of  the  fact  itself,  especially  in  Southern  Guinea,  we  have 
no  doubt.  We  know  that  an  African  slave- dealer  would  almost  as 
soon  sell  his  own  son  as  a  bond-slave  born  in  his  own  house.  In- 
deed, they  are  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  children  than  slaves. 
If  only  slaves — those  previously  reduced  to  this  condition — were 
transported  across  the  ocean,  then  we  would  admit  the  force  of  the 
argument,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  African 
and  the  domestic,  or  inter-State  trade.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  the  former  case,  men  must  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
iervitude  for  the  first  time,  and  through  fraud,  violence,  or  blood- 
shed, whilst  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  mere  transfer  of  ownership 
from  one  individual  to  another,  or  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another,  without  any  material  alteration  in  their  outward  condi- 
iion,  the  matter  assumes  an  entirely  different  complexion,  and  no 
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man  can  contend  for  the  parity  of  the  two  cases,  withont  denying 
the  clearest  decisions  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Persons  are  doomed  to  foreign  servitude  in  Africa  for  various 
causes,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases, 
it  is  professedly  for  crimes  or  misdemeanours.  Murder  is  always 
punished  in  this  way,  if  a  slave-factory  is  within  reach.  Theft  and 
adultery,  although  ordinarily  doing  no  great  violence  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people,  are  sure  to  be  magnified  into  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  selling  the  offender.  A 
refractory  wife,  if  suspected  of  infidelity  to  her  husband,  is  very 
apt  to  be  hurried  away  to  a  slave-factory  before  the  blood  relations 
can  possibly  interfere  in  her  behalf. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  all,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  This  superstition  has  an  existence  in  Africa 
farther  back,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  slave-trade;  and 
none  but  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Afri- 
can life,  can  form  any  right  conception  of  the  absolute  authority 
which  it  exercises  over  that  race.  The  belief  in  it  is  one  of  the 
first,  the  deepest,  and  most  enduring  of  all  the  impressions  made 
upon  their  childhood.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  land,  and  finds  something  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon 
the  popular  feeling  in  every  day's  experience  and  observation.  It 
insinuates  itself  into  the  usages,  the  laws,  the  religion,  and,  indeed, 
into  the  entire  fabric  of  the  moral  and  social  system.  It  under- 
mines all  the  deep  foundations  of  society,  and  keeps  every  family 
and  community  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  perturbation.  No 
worse  suspicion  can  possibly  affix  itself  to  any  man's  character.  It 
breaks  in  twain  the  strongest  bonds  that  hold  human  society  toge- 
ther. The  child  is  discharged  from  all  filial  duty,  and  the  father 
or  mother  from  all  parental  obligation,  if  the  slightest  taint  of  this 
suspicion  rests  upon  the  character  of  either.  The  brother  will  de- 
nounce the  sister,  or  the  sister  the  brother,  if  either  falls  under  the 
condemnation  of  public  opinion.  The  husband  will  thrust  from  his 
bosom  the  most  cherished  wife,  if  she  does  not,  upon  the  first  in* 
sinuation  of  a  suspicion,  purge  her  character,  by  a  resort  to  some 
of  the  appointed  tests  of  witchcraft.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
innocent  men  and  women  are  annually  put  to  death  in  Africa  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  this  foul  demon.  If  the  slave-trader 
could  get  to  the  rescue  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  confine  his 
operations  to  them  alone,  then,  indeed,  his  calling  would  be  one  of 
mercy.  But,  unfortunately,  his  presence  and  avocation  but  add 
fuel  to  the  flame.  Direful  as  are  the  fruits  of  this  insane  supersti- 
tion, they  are  rendered  tenfold  more  so  under  the  stimulation  of 
this  cruel  traffic.  Under  its  influence  the  charge  of  witchcraft  is 
multiplied  a  hundredfold ;  and  when  the  work  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  is  fairly  started  in  any  community,  it  produces  a  state 
of  society  that  scarcely  has  any  parallel,  and  can  neither  be  de* 
scribed  nor  understood.     Old  grudges  are  started  into  life,  and 
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every  possible  means  is  employed  to  obtain  revenge,  throngb  the 
medium  of  this  subtle  agency.  Avarice  comes  forth  in  all  her 
mighty  and  hesitates  not  to  ally  herself  with  this  all-pervading 
superstition,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes.  The  de- 
fenceless stranger,  under  the  sanction  of  her  authority,  is  seized 
upon  and  hurried  away  to  the  slave-factory,  never  to  see  his  home 
or  kindred  again.  The  silent  traveller  is  suddenly  seized  by  men 
who  have  waylaid  his  path,  and,  after  a  hurried  and  mock  trial, 
finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  white  man, — the  representative  of 
the  Christian  world, — ^who  listens  to  no  protestations  of  innocence, 
and  knows  not  how  to  relax  his  grasp.  The  unfortunate  wife  who 
has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  lord,  is  accused  of  this  great 
crime,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  is  handed  over  to  the 
slave-trader,  and  thus  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude  in  a  foreign 
land.  A  family  burdened  with  the  care  of  a  feeble  or  idiotic  mem- 
ber, will  countenance  the  charge  of  witchcraft  against  him  by  others, 
for  the  twofold  object  of  sharing  in  the  profits  of  his  sale,  and  get- 
ting rid  of  the  care  and  expense  of  a  burdensome  member.  A  man 
who  has  excited  the  cupidity  or  the  envy  of  his  fellow-men  by  his 
superior  wealth,  is  liable  to  be  brought  under  condemnation,  and 
be  sent  abroa^d,  from  nothing  but  a  desire  for  plunder  on  the  part 
of  others. 

Of  course  these  acts  of  cruel  injustice  do  not  go  unrevenged. 
Those  who  bring  about  the  downfall  of  others,  through  mere  motives 
of  envy  or  cupidity,  must  expect  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
own  sowing.  The  friends  of  the  stranger  who  has  been  so  uncere- 
moniously oartered  away,  will  seek  revenge  by  murdering  the  chief 
actor  in  the  affair,  or  some  townsman,  and  thus  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  the  original  offender.  And  when  these  deeds 
of  retaliation  commence,  no  one  can  tell  where  they  will  end.  I 
have  myself  heard  the  midnight  discharge  of  eight  or  ten  muskets 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  each  of  which  told  of  a  slain  victim, 
and  all  to  revenge  the  sale  of  a  single  individual  to  a  slave-factory 
the  day  before.  Indeed,  the  very  presence  of  a  slave-factory  in 
any  community  is  but  the  sign  and  symbol  of  perpetual  disturbance 
and  petty  warfare.  Jealousy  and  distrust  reign  in  every  heart,  and 
no  one  feels  secure  of  life  and  limb.  No  man  lies  down  to  sleep 
without  planting  a  loaded  musket  at  the  head  of  his  bed.  The 
silence  of  the  night  is  constantly  disturbed  by  screams  that  are 
intended  to  frighten  away  lurking  enemies.  No  man  will  venture 
fifty  rods  from  his  own  door,  cjuring  such  periods  of  excitement, 
without  being  armed.  The  women  of  any  town  may  not  venture  to 
the  common  watering-place,  or  visit  their  little  farms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  fruits  of  their  previous  labours,  without  being 
accompanied  by  an  armed  escort.  The  sound  of  a  distant  oar,  or 
the  rustling  of  a  banyan  leaf,  will  cause  a  panic  of  fear,  and  throw 
a  whole  community  into  the  utmost  perturbation.^  ^^^^.^  Google. 

But  this  disturbed  state  of  society,  and  these  acis  of  perp^ual 
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violemse,  are  scarcely  more  to  be  deprecated  than  the  moral  ioBen- 
sibility  that  is  engendered  by  the  traffic.  Cases  do  occur,  though 
we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  they  are  not  very  fre* 
quent,  where  parents  have  consented  to  the  sale  of  their  owu  chil- 
dren. The  other  relationships  of  life  are  less  regarded.  I  have 
known  two  young  men,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  pro- 
fessed friends,  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  a  slave-factory  for  the 
purpose  of  curiosity,  or  for  general  observation,  when  one  has 
secretly  bartered  away  the  other,  and  gone  home  and  divided  the 
proceeds  of  his  sale  with  his  own  friends.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in 
the  history  of  this  business,  for  a  man  to  find  himself  in  the  same 
barracoon  by  the  side  of  individuals  whom  he  himself  had  sold 
there  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  previously.  I  have  known  a  com- 
pany of  six  or  eight  men,  at  the  beginning,  sworn  friends,  who 
have  successively  conspired  against  each  other,  and  in  almost  every 
case  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  until  the  last  man  was  sold  by 
some  one  else,  and  the  whole  company  carried  away  in  the  same 
cargo.  And  this  state  of  insensibility  and  treachery,  let  it  be  re- 
membered,  is  brought  about  among  a  people  who  are  naturally  kind, 
affectionate,  and  confiding,  and  who  would  live  in  peace  and  com- 
parative happiness,  if  it  were  not  for  the  disturbing  element  we  have 
under  consideration. 

There  are  great  wrongs  and  injuries  also  inflicted  upon  these 
people  during  their  imprisonment  on  the  sea-coast.  The  owner  of 
the  factory  intends  to  be  kind  to  the  slaves  he  has  purchased.  It 
is  his  interest  to  provide  wholesome  food,  and  use  all  the  meaas  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow,  to  preserve  their  lives  and 
health.  But,  unfortunately,  he  partakes  of  the  insensibility  that 
his  avocation  almost  always  produces.  Any  murmuring  or  attempt 
to  escape,  on  the  part  of  his  imprisoned  subjects,  is  very  apt  to  be 
punished  with  instant  death, — ^yes !  death,  inflicted  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  and  under  circumstances  sometimes  of  great 
cruelty.  Sickness,  too,  often  makes  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of 
these  unfortunate  beings.  No  sooner  does  death  take  place  (and 
in  many  cases  even  before  life  is  extinct),  than  the  miserable  victim 
is  dragged  out  in  the  open  field,  to  putrefy  or  to  be  devoured  by 
beasts.  I  have  myself  walked  over  fields  that  were  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  those  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  these  factories. 
There  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  Island  of  Corisco,  a  mound 
of  human  bones,  that  were  gathered  there  from  a  neighbouring 
slave-factory,  and  no  doubt  many  were  laid  on  that  pile  before  the 
light  of  reason  or  the  breath  of  life  had  been  extinguished.  This 
is  a  painful  picture,  but  not  more  painful  than  true;  and  it  ought  to 
be  attentively  considered  by  those  who  advocate  the  revival  of  this 
wicked  traffic. 

Nor  do  we  see  how  these  evils  can  be  materially  mitigated  by 
legalizing  the  traffic.  The  amount  of  mortality  might  be  diminishea 
somewhat  on  the  middle  passage  by  the  enforcement  of  proj^r  laws. 
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Bat  DO  l6gal  enaotmenta  can  lessen  the  evlla  oonnected  with  the 
fieiaure  of  these  victims.  No  profeseiona  of  hamamty  on  the  part 
of  the  slave-dealer,  no  offers  of  nlterior  good,  can  ever  induce  the 
Afrioaii  to  become  a  voluntary  slave,  or  consent  to  be  transported 
to  an  unknown  land.  He  and  his  friends,  except  in  a  few  cases  of 
extreme  apathy^  will  resist  every  effort  to  take  away  his  freedom. 
He  loves  his  home,  the  wilds  and  woods  in  which  he  has  roamed, 
and  he  can  never  be  dragged  from  it  except  by  superior  force.  The 
Portuguese  missionaries  once  tried  all  thdr  powers  of  persuasion 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  to  induce  them  to  go  as  voluntary 
slaves  to  the  Christian  land  of  Braail,  holding  up  to  them  the  high* 
est  spiritual  rewards,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come,  but 
without  having  made  a  single  convert  to  their  views.  The  simple* 
hearted  people  of  that  region  could  easily  be  induced  to  practise 
most  of  the  outward  rites  of  the  Bomish  Church,  but  all  were  irre- 
concilably averse  to  becoming  slaves  in  a  foreign  land,  even  though 
that  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey*  The  same  feeling  prevails 
all  over  Africa,  and  always  will  so  long  as  human  nature  remains 
the  same.  The  arrival  of  a  slave-ship  in  any  African  port  is  always 
the  occasion  of  varied  associations  and  painful  apprehensions.  It 
awakens  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  hope  to  share  in  the  pecuniary 
profits  of  the  traffic,  the  worst  of  all  the  human  passions,  and  there 
are  no  deeds  of  fraud,  violence,  or  bloodshed,  which  they  are  not 
ready  to  perpetrate.  The  minds  of  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
are  liable  to  become  its  victims,  are  occupied  with  the  single  thought 
of  defending  themselves,  or  escaping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  foul 
monster.  The  stranger  who,  perchance,  may  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  time,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  for  him  to 
be  bending  his  steps  homeward.  The  timid  wife,  especially  if  her 
blood  relations  are  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  carefully  cons 
over,  in  her  own  mind,  the  exact  state  of  feeling  existing  between 
her  and  her  lord.  The  debtor  feels  that  his  is  a  critical  position, 
and  he  is  on  the  qui  vive  lest  his  seizure  be  the  inauguration  of  new 
relations  with  his  creditor.  In  short,  all  the  bonds  of  social  life 
are  dissolved,  and  the  community,  for  the  time  being,  must  live  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  strife  and  perturbation. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  is  it  possible  for  honourable.  Christian  men, 
to  lend  their  countenance  to  such  business?  Will  the  high-minded 
men  of  the  South  consent  to  obtain  labourers  for  their  plantations 
on  such  terms  ?  Are  there  no  other  ways  by  which  an  honourable 
living  may  be  obtained  I  Shall  we,  knowingly  and  deliberately, 
sanction  all  the  marauding,  pillaging,  kidnapping,  and  murdering^ 
that  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  traffic?  What  though 
Northern  merchants  are  ready  to  advance  their  money  and  employ 
their  ships  in  the  traffic,  does  this  alter  the  true  complexion  of  the 
affair  ?  Can  the  prosperity  of  the  South  be  promoted  in  no  other 
way  than  by  reducing  the  Continent  of  Africa  to  a  scene  of  per- 
petual tumult  and  warfare  ?  ^ 
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To  those  who  regard  this  traffic  with  allowance  on  the  score  of 
the  advantages  which  these  people  derive  from  being  broaght  to 
this  country,  we  reply  that  there  are  other  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition  than  by  forcing  them  throogh  this  terrible 
ordeal.  The  very  fact  that  they  have  made  progress  here,  shows 
their  capacity  for  improvement  elsewhere.  If  they  are  snsceptible 
of  religious  impressions  here,  and  have  risen  to  a  higher  scale  of 
social  and  intellectual  improvement,  why  may  they  not,  under 
proper  influences,  make  the  same  progress  in  Africa  ?  It  is  not 
pretended  that  they  ever  will  rise  to  a  full  equality,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  other  white  races.  There  are  certain 
traits  in  the  African,  as  there  are  among  other  branches  of  the 
human  family,  which  will  always  assign  him  a  different  place  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  He  may  never  rival  the  energy,  the  enter* 
prise,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  white  man,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  becoming  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  Christian  citizen,  and 
m  some  of  the  milder  graces  of  our  nature  he  may,  under  proper 
training,  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  white  man  as  he  is  behind  him  in 
the  sterner  virtues.  Nor  are  these  mere  matters  of  speculation. 
We  have,  in  Western  Africa,  at  the  present  time,  the  clearest  evi- 
dence  of  a  desire  and  capacity  for  improvement  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  have  been  disengaged  from  the  trammels  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  augmentation 
of  her  commercial  resources,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  especially  in  the  production  of  palm  oil,  cotton,  and  various 
other  articles  of  equal  value.  But  there  is  still  higher  proof  of  this 
in  the  decided  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  education  among  them.  We  can- 
not go  into  details  here  without  extending  our  article  to  an  undue 
length.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  Gospel 
has  made  as  strong  an  impression  upon  the  natives  of  Africa,  and 
brought  about  as  important  results  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
means  employed,  as  upon  the  same  race  in  this  country,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  human  race  whatever.  Is  it  nothing  that 
nearly  one  hundred  Christian  churches  have  been  founded,  and 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  native  converts  have  been  gathered  into 
those  churches  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
there  are  now  two  hundred  Christian  schools  in  full  operation  along 
that  coast,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  native  youths  receiving 
a  Christian  education  in  those  schools  ?  Is  ic  nothing  that  twenty 
different  dialects  have  been  studied  out  and  reduced  to  writing,  into 
most  of  which  large  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  and  circulated  ?  Is  it  no  token  of  encouragement  that 
scores  of  native  Africans  are  now  actively  and  effectively  engaged 
in  teaching  and  preaching,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  but  naked 
savage  boys?  Let  these  measures  be  sustained  and  multiplied 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  and  other 
Christian  lands,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Africa  will  soon 
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become  a  peaceful,  happy,  and  prosperous  land.  Restore  the  slave- 
trade,  and  all  these  bright  prospects,  humanly  speaking,  will  be 
swept  away,  and  a  darker  cloud  will  settle  down  upon  that  land 
than  ever  before  rested  upon  it. 


BnuBBJialti   (C[iaagjit«. 


NO  DESPONDENCY  IN  CHRISTIAN  PARENTS. 

Christian  parents,  stir  yourselves  up  to  the  exercise  of  confi- 
dence in  a  covenant-keeping  God !  Tried,  severely  tried,  you  will 
no  doubt  sometimes  be.  In  the  tender  years  of  your  children,  and 
while  kept  to  a  great  degree  detachea  from  the  influence  of  bad 
examples  and  pernicious  counsels,  you  often  see  so  much  that  is 
conscientious  and  thoughtful  in  them,  as  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  a  work  of  grace  has  actually  been  begun  in  their  hearts.  But 
time  passes  on,  and  a  change  for  the  worse  appears.  The  Bible 
id  not  read  as  it  once  was,  nor  are  prayer  and  the  Sabbath  regarded 
as  they  once  were ;  nor  do  they  listen  as  they  once  did,  when  you 
speak  to  them  of  sin,  and  Christ,  and  Heaven,  and  the  serious 
child  becomes  a  giddy,  inconsiderate  youth. 

This  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  as  thousands  of  anxious  parents 
could  testify.  But  gloomy  as  is  the  prospect,  never  give  way  to 
despondency!  No  instrumentality  ordained  for  the  salvation  of 
men  has  such  ever-present,  such  ever-applicable  power,  as  that 
committed  to  your  hands.  Your  influence  precedes,  that  of  the 
pulpit,  and  it  is  more  constant  and  abiding.  One  day  in  seven  is 
usually  allotted  to  the  minister,  but  the  whole  week,  with  all  its 
placid  mornings  and  quiet  evenings,  belongs  to  the  parent.  If  the 
preacher's  work  be  like  the  pouring  shower,  yours  is  like  the  gentle 
and  penetrating  dew.  Besides,  everything—the  disappointments 
of  life,  the  restless  couch,  the  sudden  illness,  the  death  of  friends, 
all  come  to  your  aid.  Only  be  faithful  in  seizing  upon  such  inci- 
dents, and  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Yours,  too,  is  a  duty  which  cannot  be  devolved  upon  others* 
Whatever  be  the  excellency  of  the  day-school,  or  the  Sabbath- 
school,  in  which  your  children  have  a  place,  neither  of  these  insti- 
tutions can  supersede  the  necessity  of  kind  and  faithful  home  in- 
struction. They  may  help  you,  but  they  cannot  do  the  work  for 
you.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the  parlour  and  the  fireside, 
their  value  is  great ;  but  if  they  be  permitted  to  supersede  these 
more  frequent  and  more  affectionate  labours,  they  will  do  more 
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harm  than  good.  Nothing  mmt  be  allowed  to  aet  aside  the  eood 
old  plan  of  family  catechising  and  familiar  conTersation.  A  nint 
given,  a  single  sentence  dropped,  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
tender,  may  prove  like  *^  a  nail  in  a  sore  place,  fastened  by  the 
Master  of  assemblies." 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  npon  you  as  believing  parents. 
Under  God  you  are  to  furnish,  from  your  own  firesides,  members 
for  our  communion-tables,  elders  for  our  churches,  and  preachers 
for  our  pulpits.  How  noble  the  work  intrusted  to  you  by  Zion's 
King !  Be  not  disheartened.  Set  your  children  an  example  of 
consistent  piety ;  instruct  them  carefully  out  of  Grod's  law,  and  be 
importunate  in  prayer  on  their  behalf;  and  then  hope  on,  hope 
ever.  Let  no  unfavourable  appearances  stand  in  your  way.  Even 
should  some  of  the  branches  die,  aod  be  broken  off,  the  family  tree 
will  live,  and  bear  fruit  for  ases  to  come. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  funeral,  where,  by  the  side  of  the 
new-made  grave,  stood  a  widowed  mother  and  a  group  of  helpless 
children.  Everything  to  the  eye  of  sense  seemed  cold  and  cheerless. 
But  that  widow  was  herself  a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  an  humble 
follower  of  Christ.  And  as  the  clods  of  the  valley  fell  upon  the 
coffin  of  her  husband,  she  committed  herself  and  the  beloved  ones 
around  her  (the  two  youngest  of  whom  she  held  by  the  hand),  anew 
to  the  God  of  her  fathers.  That  dedication  was  accepted !  The 
mother  lived  to  see  all  her  children  walking  in  the  ways  of  piety, 
and  several  of  them  rising  to  distinction  in  Church  and  State. 

How  can  we  despond  with  such  cases  before  us  ?  It  cannot  be 
too  much  for  us  to  expect,  when  we  receive  a  child  at  the  hand  of 
God,  .and  take  it  to  the  altar  for  the  sprinkling  of  baptism,  and 
unite  with  it  in  the  daily  prayer,  and  follow  it  to  its  own  bedside 
to  teach  it  to  say  ^^  Our  f'atfaer/'  and  bring  it  with  ne  to  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  God,  in  his  own  eood  time,  will  make  our  child  his  child,  adopt 
it  into  his  family,  and  make  it  an  heir  of  his  kingdom.  Fathers, 
mothers,  cast  yourselves  and  your  offspring  afresh  on  the  covenant 
mercy  of  the  Most  High.  Beg  him  to  remember  the  word  on  which 
he  caused  you  to  hope.     Refuse  to  let  him  go  without  a  blessing. 

''This  is  just  what  I  expected,''  said  a  pious  mother  when  her 
first-born  child,  at  a  very  early  age,  gave  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart ;  ''  this  ia  just  what  I  expected  when  I  gave  her  to  God  in 
baptism.''  Blessed  confidence  this!  According  to  your  faith  be 
it  unto  you.  D.  M. 


AN  UNHAPPY  FAMILY. 

Th£  Ugliest  and  most  mischievous  Miss  we  ever  knew  was  Miss* 
Government. — JSx.  paper. 
Her  sister,  Miss-Management,  is  no  beauty. — ^^Sl^.  Loui$  BuUeUrn. 
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Miae-DeimetiMmr  anrpassea  them  both ;  and  ivhile  she  is  uglier  and 
baoghtier  than  either  of  her  sisters,  Ae  is  still  oonstaBtly  getting 
courted. — Lexington  JSxpontor. 

While  we  have  no  particular  liking  for  Mi88-(}oTemment,  Miss* 
Management,  or  Miss- Demeanour,  we  hare  a  decided  disliking  for 
Miss-Fortune.  She  is  ever  sticking  her  nose  in  where  it  is  not 
wanted. — Jeff,  Hz. 

Among  those  unfortunate  Misses  mar  be  placed  Miss^Take,  who 
is  generally  compelled  to  bear  the  blame  for  the  acts  of  Miss^i 
Government,  Miss-Management,  Miss-Fortune,  and  sometimes 
Miss-Demeanor. — St.  Ckarlee  MeveSle. 

As  for  us,  we  can  indorse  and  even  tolerate  any  of  the  above* 
named  Misses  as  well  or  better  than  Miss-Aun-Thrapy.  Of  her 
we  have  a  perfect  abhorrenee.-*-&.  Louie  Ado. 

There  is  a  whole  family  of  Misses  whose  company  had  better  be 
avoided;  for  instance,  Miss-Ohief,  Miss-Lead,  Miss-Judge,  Miss- 
Quote,  Miss-Represent,  Miss-Bule,  Miss^Trust,  &c. — Presbyterian. 

If  you  want  to  make  an  editor  boil  over,  hand  him  a  letter  that 
ought  to  have  been  received  weeks  before,  marked  on  the  envelope, 
«  Miss-Sent."— 2>tt^  West  Teleeoope. 


MUUxmi  and  ^t^grdplrifaL 


CENTENNIAL  DISCOURSE  AT  TICONDEROGA.* 

Thb  promontory  between  these  two  beautiful  lakes,  in  the  North 
American  wilderness,  is  grand  by  nature  and  renowned  in  history. 
The  Architect  of  worlds  save  shape,  as  well  as  sublimity,  to  thei 
landscape,  uniting  the  rocks,  and  streams,  and  forests  of  Ticonde-' 
roga  in  a  physical  configuration  suited  to  a  theatre  of  great 
events. 

Nature  becomes  a  prophet  by  the  inspiration  of  God's  hands. 
The  earth's  outlines  are  commissioned  with  foreknowledge,  to  do* 
clare  the  purposes  of  their  original  destiny.  The  magnificent  river, 
the  broad  bay,  the  defiant  mountain-pass,  the  extensive  plain,  the 
encircling  lake,  the  roaring  waterfall,  the  jutting  peninsula,  send 
up  to  distant  ages  many-voiced  predictions  of  their  future  import- 
ance in  local  and  universal  history. 

*  A  Cbntbnhial  Duoouius,  in  oommemoration  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by 
tbe  British  and  Amerioan  forces  in  1759.  Delivered  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1 1th, 
1859,  in  the  Congregational  Chuidi.  By  C.  Yam  Rbkssslabb.  Pablished  by  re> 
quest.    [Copioos  notes  for  the  pamphlet  edition,  are  omitted  in  the  Magazine.  ],_, 
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The  promoDtorj  of  Ticoiider<^a  wm  by  nature  prefigured  for 
uses  in  ^rar*  For  eenturies,  it  stood  like  an  Indian  chiefs  born 
and  trained  to  his  destiny,  watching  both  lakes  widi  bow  and  arrow 
in  hand.  The  spirit  of  military  achievement  was  early  encamped 
upon  its  rocks,  tented  beneath  its  woods,  refreshed  in  its  streams, 
and  inspired  by  its  positions  of  strategy.  The  oracle  oi  the  Indian, 
with  savage  omens,  was  enshrined  within  these  forests.  Here,  the 
shrill  clarion  of  gallant  France  has  echoed  its  onsets  and  its  vic- 
tories ;  and  the  martial  music  of  sturdy  old  England  and  of  the 
Colonies  has  here  thundered  to  the  charge,  or  sounded  retreats  and 
requiems.  Ticonderoga  was  baptized  for  war; — a  prophet,  indeed, 
but  a  warrior,  too ;  a  very  chieftain  of  the  old  frontiers !  We  hail 
thee  in  1859,  Veteran  of  many  battles ;  not  in  the  pride  of  thy  fiery 
youth  nor  for  thy  deeds  of  death,  but,  rebaptized  with  the  spirit  of 
peace,  in  the  centennial  soberness  of  age ! 

It  is  just  a  century  since  Ticonderoga  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Colonies  by  its  forced  evacuation  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in 
1759.  History  invites  us  to  remember  the  first  triumph  of  Ame- 
rican arms  upon  this  memorable  promontory.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to 
recall  the  scenes  and  expeditions,  of  which  Ticonderoga  was  the 
centre;  to  discuss  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  events 
enacted  in  the  region ;  and  to  carry  away  with  us  some  of  the  im- 
pressions nurtured  by  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

THE  INDIAN  GATEWAY. 

The  promontory  of  Ticonderoga  was  the  old  Ikdian  gateway 
from  the  Iroq((kois  country  of  the  South  to  the  regions  of  the  North 
and  of  the  Ease.  Before  the  Celtic  Frenchmen  came,  the  Indians 
were  in  possession  here.  The  eons  of  the  forest  were  invested  with 
proprietorship  by  rights  of  nature  and  physical  power.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  spread  out  for  them,  in  North  America,  a  vast  and  splen- 
did inheritance,  long  unclaimed  by  a  rivalling  civilization. 

In  the  progress  of  centuries,  the  Iroquois  rose  to  be  the  chief 
nation  of  Indian  history.  Their  wigwams  and  council-fires  were 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York;  but  their  hunting-grounds 
included  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  of  the  Northwestern 
territory,  and  of  Canada.  Their  confederation,  as  Five  Nations, 
dates  back  to  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1500,  or  a  century  before 
the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon  their  forests  and  streams. 
During  the  whole  period  of  Iroquois  domination,  and  anterior  to 
it,  the  Ticonderoga  pass  was  the  outlet  for  their  expeditions  of  war 
in  this  direction.  "  Bald  Mountain"*  was  then,  as  now,  natural  in 
its  scalped  and  savage  desolation.  Vegetation  shunned  its  rocks; 
and  the  Indian  canoe,  in  gliding  by  its  frowning  height,  knew  that 

*  Now  known  by  the  romantic  name  of  Roffera'  Slide,  The  old  name  ought  to  be 
restored  to  this  mountain.    "  Rogers'  Slide"  might  be  retained  as  pafM>f  "  Bald  Moan- 

^i^"  Digitized  by  VjOi 
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Che-on-de-ro*gay  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  was  near.  If  the  promon- 
tory be  a  Gate,  opening  between  the  two  lakes,  or  countries,  then 
beautiful  Lake  George  may  be  called  the  meadow,  or  prairie,  be- 

Jrond  it ;  whilst  the  outlet  was  the  dangerous  and  rugged  water-path 
eading  down  from  the  upper  prairie  through  the  Gate  to  the  lower 
meadow*  In  these  solitudes  of  woods  and  waters,  the  Iroquois 
wandered*  As  peaceful  hunters,  or  warlike  scouts,  the  ancient 
forests  knew  their  trail  on  the  spring  grass,  on  the  autumn  leaves, 
or  on  the  feathery  snow.  The  ^'  Gate"  opened  either  way,  towards 
the  Champlain  or  the  Georgian  prairie ;  and  turning  upon  its  harsh 
hinges,  the  winds  of  war  oft  swung  it  to  and  fro,  creaking  with  the 
wails  of  death*  On  either  post  hung  a  scalp,  dangling  from  the 
antlers  of  a  deer,  or  transfixed  by  the  point  of  the  flinty  knife. 
This  promontory  was   thus,   by  position,  pre-eminently  war- 

gound*  The  Iroquois  went  through  its  passes,  to  battle  with  the 
urons  and  Algonquins,  who  in  turn  boldly  sought  the  hostile  Iro- 
quois through  Ticonderoga.  The  trails  of  ancient  days  witnessed 
many  a  deed  of  woe  upon  the  blood-stained  soil ;  and  shadowed  in 
the  lakes  by  day  or  by  the  light  of  the  stars  at  night,  canoes  have 
glided  through  the  deep  with  paddles  plied  by  savage  passions. 

The  outlet,  Che-on-de-ro-ga,*  was  familiar  to  the  admiring  tread 
of  the  Indians.  Within  that  mile  of  falls  and  foam,  what  grandeur 
has  inspired  the  passing  aborigines !  The  present  road  follows,  in 
the  main,  the  old  French  military  road  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Falls,  and  deviates  from  the  waters  of  the  outlet.  Me- 
thinks  the  Indian  trails  may  have  skirted  closer  to  the  dashing 
stream) 

The  lake  narrows  about  a  mile  above  the  Upper  Falls,  and  en- 
gineers for  itself  a  channel  among  the  meadows  and  hills.  It  soon 
reaches  a  rocky  pass,  romantic  in  configuration,  about  half-way  to 
the  Upper  Falls.  Here  is  a  beautiful  and  lively  chute^  with  several 
channels — the  deepest  to  the  west,  close  to  the  shore ;  and  among 
those  sharp  rocks  many  a  canoe  has  sped  down,  like  an  arrow  from 
the  bow,  and  safely  reached  the  mark  of  the  "  Carrying  Place." 
This  first  rocky  pass  is  a  sentinel  outpost  of  alarm,  where  the  lake 
arrays  itself  for  the  coming  water-fray. 

At  the  "  Carrying  Place,"  the  rough  strife  begins.  The  war- 
notes  rise  in  the  air ;  the  opposing  waves  rush,  like  Iroquois  and 
Algonquins,  to  the  contest ;  the  dense  ranks  close  fearfully  upon 
each  other;  and  the  sound  of  many  waters  roars  to  the  distance,  like 
rolling  thunder.  The  main  course  of  the  outlet,  for  more  than  a 
mile,  IS  a  series  of  rapids.  So  incessant  are  the  little  falls  and 
descents,  that  the  outlet  resembles  a  water  stairway,  whose  cascade 
steps,  painted  white  with  foam,  reflect  every  colour  of  the  sun.f 

*  Thifl  ia  the  Indioji  name,  oomipted  to  Ticondezoga,  meaniug  ''  Sounding  Waters." 
The  French  name  was  "  Carillon,*^  expressing  the  same  idea,  or  more  particularly  a 
'thime."  ^  j 

t  See  NoM  I,  on  the  Outlet  of  Lake  George.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  Indians,  as  thej  wander  tip  and  down,  eeAtnries  ago,  on 
either  side  of  Ohe-on-de-ro-ga,  forget  awhile  the  tamnlt  of  war,  and 
rest  their  thoughts  with  sublime  yisions.  Hark!  a  noise  in  the 
thicket  suddenly  reanimates  savage  life ;  and  see  I  with  straining 
eye  and  ear,  the  bow  is  bent  between  brawny  arms. 

Thus  passed  oentaries,  before  the  white  man  eame.  Warwhoops 
sounding;  waters  splashing;  arrows  flying;  forests  overshadow* 
ing ;  birds  soaring ;  wolves  howling ;  deer  afflrighted ;  soonts  ez« 
ploring ;  tomahawks  piercing ;  warriors  dying ;  and  the  old  Gats 
swinging  northward  and  southward,  to  Iroquois  and  Algonquin. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  snn  and  stars  kept  their  coarse  in  the  skies; 
and  Providence  was  preparing  Tieonderoga  for  Geltio  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  entrance. 

champlain's  sxpsditiok  of  1609. 

The  second  series  of  historical  events  at  Tieonderoga,  was  ush- 
ered in  by  the  Expsbition  of  Ghahplain,  in  the  year  1609, 
Authentic  history  now  begins. 

Before  the  Dutch  had  landed  in  New  Tork,  and  before  the  Pu- 
ritans had  touched  Plymouth  Rock,  Champlain  stood  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  Tieonderoga.  Hendrick  Hudson  entered  the  river  now 
bearing  his  name,  in  '^  De  Halve  Maan,"*  on  the  8d  of  September, 
1609;  Samuel  Champlain,  in  his  little  canoe,  navigated  the  Iroquois 
Lake  in  July  of  the  same  year.  It  is,  therefore,  exactly  two  cen- 
tories  and  a  half,  or  just  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  since  the 
French  discoverer  knocked  at  the  old  Tieonderoga  gate.  And  hia 
first  knock  was  with  the  butt-end  of  an  ^'  arquebus*" 

Champlain  was  the  first  man  who  used  powder  and  ball  in  Iro- 
quois territory,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  edio  of  the  first 
gun  through  the  forests,  and  over  the  mountains,  and  up  the  water- 
course of  Tieonderoga,  was  from  that  arquebufl,t  fired  in  1609. 

Another  memorable  characteristic  of  this  expedition,  consisted 
in  its  provoking  the  first  contest  on  the  soil  between  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian.  Two  Iroquois  chiefs  fell  at  Champlain's  murderous 
discharge. 

Yet  another  notable  circumstance  belongs  to  this  expedition :  the 
Iroquois  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  implacable  enemies  of 
France.  Transferring  their  Indian  enmity  to  the  new  settlers  at 
Quebec,  they  contributed  more  than  any  single  agency,  under  Pro- 
vidence, in  overthrowing  the  dominion  of  France  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Discoverer,  arquebus-firer,  Indian  aggressor,  and  stirrer  of  retri- 
bution, Samusl  Chahplaiic's  name  has  an  eternal  connection  wiUi 

TlOONDBROaA. 

What  brought  the  iliuatrions  Frenchman  here  ?    Terrible  war ! 

*  The  Half  Moon. 

t  An  arquebus,  was  a  Jarge,  unwIeMy  sort  of  a  gnn,  cooked  with  a  wheel. 
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At  tbe  head  of  twenty-four  canoes  of  Indians,  containing  sixty 
warriors,  he  came  from  Quebec  on  a  military  expedition,  oeveral 
months  before  setting  out,  he  had  met  the  '^  Algoumequin  "  savages 
a  few  leagues  above  Quebec,  where  he  assured  them  that  ^^  they 
could  judge  whether  he  intended  to  make  war,  or  not,  since  he  car- 
ried with  him  firearms,  and  not  merchandise  for  trafSc,  as  they 
had  been  given  to  understand/'"^  And  when  the  Iroquois  warriors, 
perceiving  their  small  numbers,  sent  two  canoes,  to  learn  of  their 
enemies  whether  they  wished  to  fight,  Ghamplain's  party  replied, 
that  '^  they  desired  nothing  else/'f  War,  and  only  war,  had 
brought  them  to  Tieonderoga. 

Ghamplain  gives  the  following  account  of  the  battle : — 
'^  The  moment  we  landed,  they  [Ghamplain's  Indiana]  began  to 
ran  about  two  hundred  paces  towards  their  enemies,  who  stood  firm, 
and  had  not  yet  perceived  my  companions,  who  went  into  the  bush 
with  some  savages.  Ours  commenced  calling  me  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  making  way  for  me,  opened  in  two,  and  placed  me  at  their 
head,  marching  about  twenty  paces  in  advance,  until  I  was  within 
thirty  paoes  of  the  enemy.  The  moment  they  saw  me  they  halted, 
gazing  at  me,  and  I  at  them.  When  I  saw  them  preparing  to  shoot 
at  us,  I  raised  my  arquebus,  and  aiming  directly  at  one  of  the  three 
chiefs,  two  of  them  fell  to  the  ground  by  this  shot ;  one  of  their 
companions  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  afterwards.  I  had 
put  four  balls  in  my  arquebus.  Ours,  on  witnessing  a  shot  so  fa- 
vourable to  them,  set  up  such  tremendous  shouts,  that  thunder 
could  not  have  been  heard ;  and  yet,  there  was  no  lack  of  arrows, 
on  one  side  and  the  other.  The  Iroquois  were  greatly  astonished, 
seeing  two  men  killed  so  instantaneously,  notwithstanding  they  were 
provided  with  arrow-proof  armour,  woven  of  cotton  thread  and 
wood ;  this  frightened  them  very  much.  Whilst  I  was  reloading, 
one  of  my  companions  in  the  bush  fired  a  shot,  which  so  astonished 
them  anew,  seeing  their  chiefs  slain,  that  they  lost  courage,  took  to 
flight,  and  abandoned  their  fort,  hiding  themselves  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  whither  pursuing  them,  I  killed  some  others.  Our 
eavages  also  killed  eeveral  of  them,  and  took  ten  or  twelve  pri- 
soners. The  rest  carried  off  the  wounded.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
ours  were  wounded  by  arrows ;  they  were  promptly  cured.  "| 

The  question,  whether  Tieonderoga  was  the  exact  locality  men- 
tioned by  Ghamplain,  has  been  commonly  settled  in  the  affirmative. 
The  description  corresponds;  the  latitude  is  the  same;  and  the 
spot  is  marked  on  Ghamplain's  map  as  ^'  the  place  where  the  Iro- 

*  Les  Voyages  da  Sieur  de  Cbamplain,  i,  180. 

t  «  QuHU  ne  denroini  autre  chote,"  i,  198. 

"f,  A  full  account  of  the  battle  between  Champlain's  party  and  the  Iroquois,  may 
be  found  in  *' Lea  Voyages  de  Champlain"  i,  198-202,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  in  the  New  York  Colonial  Documentt^  iii.  2-24.  It  may  also  be  found  in  *^  Honu 
Sketchea  of  Tieonderoga^''  p.  34,  an  exceedingly  able,  interesting,  and  valuable  historical 
pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Flayius  J.  Cook,  a  student  of  Yale  College  j  1859. 

YOL.  IX.  KO.  11.  33  "^ 
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quoiB  were  defeated/'  Besides,  Champlain  seems  to  have  pursaed 
the  enemy  as  far  as  the  lower  waterfall.    In  his  account,  he  says: — 

'^  I  saw  other  mountains  to  the  south,  not  less  high  than  the 
former ;  only  that  they  were  without  snow.  The  Indians  told  me 
that  there  we  were  to  go  to  meet  their  enemies,  and  that  they  were 
thickly  inhabited,  and  that  we  must  pass  by  a  waterfall^ — which  I 
afterwardB  %aw^ — and  thence  into  another  lake,  three  or  four 
leagues  long;  and,  having  arrived  at  its  head,  there  were  four 
leagues  overland  to  be  travelled,  to  pass  to  a  river,  which  flows  to- 
wards the  coast  of  the  Almouchiquois,  tending  towards  that  of  the 
Almouchiquois,  and  that  they  were  only  two  days  going  there  in 
their  canoes,  as  I  understood  afterwards  from  prisoners  of  war  that 
we  took,  who,  by  means  of  some  Algonquin  interpreters  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Iroquois  language,  conversed  freely  with  me 
about  all  they  had  noticed."* 

Another  more  important  question  is,  whether  Champlain  was 
justified  in  heading  this  hostile  expedition.  If  judged  in  the  light 
of  Christian  civilization,  the  answer  would  be  ^*No;"  but  in  the 
night  of  backwoods  opportunity,  which  threw  a  double  darkness 
over  war-ethics,  Champlain  traced  ^^Ybs,"  with  Indian  blood,  oa 
the  Ticonderoga  rocks.  His  relations  to  the  Algonquin  tribes, 
however,  did  not  necessitate  his  participation  in  all  their  feuds. 
Kor  was  the  existing  war  one  of  defence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
expedition  was  an  aggressive  one,  depending,  to  some  extent,  in  its 
origin,  upon  Champlain's  co-operation.  In  his  previous  exploration 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  island  of  ^*  St.  Eloy,"  near  Lake 
St.  Peter's,  the  Indians  had  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  the  effects 
of  firearms  ;t  and  probably  convinced  that,  with  an  ally  like  Cham- 
plain, they  could  defeat  their  old  hereditary  enemies,  they  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  their  little  army,  numbering  only  sixty  warriors, 
far  into  the  Iroquois  territory. 

Champlain  undoubtedly  conciliated  the  St.  Lawrence  Indians  by 
his  active  agency  in  securing  their  victory.  Adventurers  generally 
would  have  pursued  the  same  course.  The  temptation  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  may  have  added  to  Champlain's  military 
ardour  on  this  memorable  occasion.  History  pleads  for  some 
leniency  in  judging  of  the  actions  of  public  characters  in  similar 
circumstances.^ 

The  expedition  of  1609,  with  its  incidents  of  right  or  wrong, 
brought  a  new  name  to  Lake  Iroquois, — European  in  the  place  of 
Indian,  and  prophetic  of  the  universal  change  of  dynasty, — a  name 
given  at  Ticonderoga^  and  associated  forever  with  these  rocks  as 
well  as  with  the  waters. 

*  Champlain's  Voyages,  i,  196.  See  also,  Note  II,  for  further  remarks  on  The 
Locality  or  Cbahplain'b  Battle. 

t  Voyages,  i,  p.  178. 

j  The  use  of  the  arquebus  against  the  bow  and  arrow  was  not  an  act  of  braveiy  or 
of  magnanimity.  Like  the  expedition  itself,  if  defensible  at  all,  it  is  only  90  by  the 
terrible  necessities  and  usages  of  war.  ^ 
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THE   OLD   FRENCH  WAR. 

A  third  aeries  of  events  in  the  historical  outline  of  Ticonderoga, 
is  marked  by  the  scenes  and  expeditions  of  the  Old  French  War. 
The  caases  of  these  contests  between  England  and  France,  had 
their  origin  afar  off  in  the  past.  A  very  brief  view, — a  mere  glance 
at  the  overclouded  and  distant  landscape, — most  not  be  omitted  on 
the  present  centennial  occasion. 

The  boundaries  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  were,  in  Europe, 
the  common  waters  of  a  narrow  channel,  became  still  more  inter- 
mingled in  the  Western  world  by  the  unsettled  lines  of  nature's 
mysterious  wilderness.  Both  England  and  France  traced  their 
titles  to  their  transatlantic  possessions  over  the  graves  of  ancient 
voyagers,  through  the  dust  of  partisan  maps,  amidst  the  darkness 
of  confused  treaties,  under  the  wiles  of  perpetual  encroachments. 
Finally  possession,  which  is  stronger  than  claim,  umpired  to  France 
Canada  and  most  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  England 
her  North  American  Colonies.  England  had  chained  her  lion  at 
the  sea-shore;  France  had  uncaged  her  eagle  in  the  forests  of  the 
interior. 

England,  however,  never  surrendered  her  claim  to  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys.  France  was  equally  resolute  in  pressing  her 
title  to  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York ;  the  Governors  of 
New  France  ever  maintaining  that  all  the  country,  watered  by 
streams  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  belonged 
to  Canada.  Under  this  latter  claim,  most  of  Northern  and  Western 
New  York  fell  under  French  dominion. 

The  boundary  contest,  so  far  as  New  York  was  concerned,  was 
fought  by  diplomacy  upon  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.  Inasmuch 
as  the  hunting-grounds  of  these  Indians  extended  by  universal 
acknowledgment  from  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  to  lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  and  Huron,  on  the  north  and  west,  both  parties  laboured  to 
show  their  title  to  be  the  protectors  of  these  Indians,  and  the  virtual 
sovereigns  of  their  soil.  Documentary  history  is  filled  with  accounts 
of  conferences  and  treaties  with  the  Five  Nations,  attended  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  wampum-belts,  bead-strings,  powder,  rum,  and 
eloquence.  The  testimony  of  history  is,  however,  decisively  on  the 
side  of  the  lEnglish.  From  the  beginning,  the  Five  Nations  were 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  position  of 

feneral  hostility  to  France.  After  disputing  for  half  a  century, 
!ngland  obtained  a  great  advantage  over  France  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1718,  in  which  the  Five  Nations  were  acknowledged  to 
be  the  *^  subjects  of  Great  Britain."  France  had  previously  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  in  obtaining  the  implied 
acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  all  the  Mississippi  Valley,  watered 
by  streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  England  disowned  the 
French  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ;  France  rejected 
the  English  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  ^ 
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The  Old  French  War  was  almost  a  continnation  of  the  preeediDg 
contest.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
the  French  pursued  their  sohemes  of  territorial  aggression  with  more 
spirit  and  resolution  than  ever.  About  this  time  the  English  tamed 
their  attention  with  new  interest  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  Ohio  Land 
Company y  which  was  chartered  in  1749,  engaged  Gist  and  Trent 
to  explore  the  country  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  and  into  parts  of  Western  Virginia  and  of 
Ohio.  The  French  took  measures  to  increase  their  power,  in  order 
to  retain  possession  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
launched  a  large  war  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario,  strengthened  their 
fort  at  Niagara,  and  commenced  building  a  fort  on  the  river  Le 
Boeuf,  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  where  Waterford  now  stands. 
They  also  took  possession  of  the  fort  which  the  Ohio  Company  was 
building  on  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg.  The  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia had  already  sent  out  Major  Washington — God  bless  the 
young  officer ! — to  remonstrate  against  the  French  encroachments. 
But  the  embassy  was  in  vain.  God's  blessing-time  bad  not  yet 
come.  Washington  commenced  his  military  life  by  abandoning 
Fort  Necessity,  and  retiring  behind  the  Alleghanies.  The  French 
dominion  then  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  Not  a  military  post,  not  an  encamp- 
ment, not  a  flag-staff,  was  owned  by  England  in  the  mighty  West.* 

Aroused  at  length,  England  resolves  to  win  her  way  to  western 
empire.  Regulars  are  sent  from  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  large 
provincial  forces  are  gathered  to  strike  a  determined  blow.  Three 
expeditions  were  formed  in  1765 :  one  under  Braddock,  to  capture 
the  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela ;  another 
under  Shirley,  to  defend  Oswego  and  to  attack  Niagara ;  and  a  third 
under  Johnson,  to  attack  Crown  Point. 

The  wails  of  Braddock's  defeat  soon  echo  through  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Colonies  are  filled  with  dismay. 
Has  the  God  of  battles  forsaken  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Pro- 
testantism ?  Despair  not !  Reverses  occur  in  war ;  defeats  recovmr 
victory. 

The  expedition  against  Crown  Pointf  was  undertaken  for  the 
recovery  of  rights  of  soil,  long  invaded  by  the  French,  and  held 
adversely  to  the  British,  by  the  title  of  a  fort.  Fort  St.  Frederick 
had  been  erected  on  this  Point  (originally  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Lake  Champlain),  in  1731,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Iroquois, 
contrary  to  two  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  first,  that 
"  the  Five  Nations  were  subjects  of  Great  Britain,"  and  secondly, 
that  their  lands  should  be  held  ^'  inviolate  by  any  occupation  or 
encroachment  of  France.*'  Being  on  the  highway  to  Canada,  the 
possession  of  this  fort  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Colonies ; 

•  NoTB  III.  On  thb  Old  French  Wabs.       C^  r>.r^n\o 
t  Note  IV.  Oh  Cbown  Point.         Dg^ized by ^^OOglL 
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and  one  of  the  three  expeditions  had  been,  therefore,  organized  for 
its  capture. 

The  first  sound  of  the  war  that  reached  Ticonderoga,  was  the 
mstling  of  the  wind,  from  the  sooth,  among  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
A  large  provincial  army  was  gathering  at  Albany,  to  march  for 
the  capture  of  Grown  Point.  A  part  of  it  is  already  at  the  Car- 
rying Place,  engaged  in  building  a  fort,*  and  in  cutting  a  road  to 
Lake  St  Sacramentf  Dieskau's  expedition  is  soon  seen  sweep- 
ing down  Lake  Ghamplain,  with  an  army  of  three  thousand  men, 
rampant  in  the  confidence  of  victory.  Ticonderoga  is  as  yet  a 
wilderness,  but  its  military  eminence  offers  a  good  place  for  camp* 
ing  ground.  Dieskau  resolved  to  leave  one  division  of  his  little 
army  at  Ticonderoga,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  Two  Rocks,];  about 
two  miles  farther  on,  whilst  he  himself  advanced,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  corps,  through  the  South  Bay,§  to  the  American  lines.  If 
Fort  Edward  had  been  attacked,  according  to  the  original  design, 
a  triumph  would  have  undoubtedly  rewarded  the  heated  valour  of 
the  French ;  but  the  Indians,  who  dread  the  cannon  of  a  fort,  re- 
fused to  assist  in  the  onset. 

Dieskau  then  dashed  on  towards  the  English  encampment  at 
Lake  George.  Near  the  point  of  a  mountain,  still  called  "  French 
Mountain,"  he  arranged  his  forces  to  encounter  the  American  de- 
tachment under  Williams  and  Hendrick,  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  meet  him.  This  detachment  was  terribly  cut  up  and  defeated ; 
and  the  French  hurried  on,  to  enter  the  camp  with  the  pursued. 
But  the  tide  of  war  has  already  turned.  The  Yankee  soldiers  are 
there,  behind  rude  entrenchments ;  they  fight  for  their  country  and 
their  homes,  and  gain  a  notable  victory  at  the  camp  of  Lake 
Qeorge,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1755.  The  remnant  of  the 
dispirited  French  soldiers  reach  Ticonderoga  on  the  10th,  and  en- 
camp upon  its  silent  heights,  to  sleep  away  defeat  and  toil.  The 
gallant  Baron  Dieskau  never  again  saw  Lake  Ghamplain.  Wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  soon  after  transported  to  Earope.|| 

*  Fort  Edward. 

t  The  French  narae  of  Lake  George,  was  "  Lake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament."  For  the 
origin  of  this  name,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  Historical  Discourse  at  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  delivered  in  1855,  p.  41.  In 
the  same  note  will  be  found  a  defence  of  the  name  of  Jjoke  GiorgM  against  the  fteoi- 
ful  name  of  Horicon^  suggested  by  the  great  novelist  Cooper,  to  meet  his  romantic 
purposes. 

^  The  "Two  Rocks *^  is  a  pass,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitehall,  which  naturally 
attraou  the  anention  of  the  traveller.    N.  Y.  Col.  Boo.  X,  320,  383,  720. 

S  Dieskau*s  line  of  march  was  not  past  the  present  site  of  Whitehall,  as  is  set  down 
on  some  of  the  American  maps,  but  through  the  '*  South  Bay."  Turning  to  the  right, 
instead  of  going  on  to  Whitehall,  his  bateaux  and  canoes  passed  beyond  the  new 
bridge,  and  moored  at  the  exureme  end  of  the  bay,  on  its  southwesterly  side.  The 
line  is  thus  laid  down  in  a  map  attached  to  the  French  narrative  of  the  expedition. 
See  Paris  Documents  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  X,  720. 

I  Dieskau  survived  several  years.  The  impression  stated  in  my  note  to  the  Lake 
George  Discourse,  that  he  died  in  1757,  is  not  correct  "^ 
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The  first  military  lesson  taught  by  the  Old  French  War,  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  was,  "Boldness  wins,  only  when  Fortune  pavotirs."* 

The  scene  changes.  All  is  animation,  now,  at  Carillon.  En- 
gineers come  to  survey  its  ground,  and  to  line  out  the  site  of  a 
fort.  The  axe  rings  upon  the  trees ;  the  spade  is  struck  into  the 
rocky  soil ;  the  hammer  sounds  on  the  nail ;  the  saw  crashes 
through  the  timber ;  iron  drills  into  the  rock ;  the  soldiers  have 
become  labourers  and  mechanics.  If  Johnson  is  busy  at  Lake 
George  in  the  erection  of  Fort  William  Henry,  shall  Yaudreuil 
remain  inactive  at  Carillon  ?  No ;  an  English  fort  at  one  end  of 
the  lake,  shall  fiQd,  face  to  face  with  it,  a  French  fort  at  the  other. 
The  lilies  shall  be  planted  under  the  lion's  eye. 

A  clearing  was,  until  then,  unknown  to  this  promontory.  Hi- 
therto, the  wild  forests  had  rustled  together  in  the  freedom  of  soli- 
tude, and  waved  their  branches  in  the  unmolested  lights  and 
shadows  of  nature.  As  the  work  advances,  the  opening  space  lets 
in  the  sun  to  see  the  arts  of  war.  The  road  from  the  lake  has  been 
already  cut ;  and  a  military  store  and  hospital  are  going  up  at  the 
landing,  simultaneously  with  a  fort  on  the  hill.  A  saw-mill  is  also 
begun  at  the  falls.f  The  logs  of  the  fort^  are  now  laid ;  the  earth, 
cannon  proof,  is  thrown  in ;  the  rude  ramparts  are  fashioned ;  the 
intrenchment  is  ready ;  the  bastions  are  completed.  Amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  the  standard  of 
France  is  run  up  into  the  air,  and  its  lilies  of  grandeur  wave  over 
the  little  stockade  fort  of  Carillon  ! 

Fort  Carillon  was  commenced  in  September,  1755,  soon  after 
Dieskau's  defeat.  Yaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  writes, 
September  25th,  1755 :  "  The  engineer  has  reported  to  me  that 
the  situation  of  Carillon  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  capable  of  checking  the  enemy :  that  the  suita- 
ble place  for  a  fortification  is  a  rock  which  crowns  all  the  environs, 
whence  guns  could  command  both  the  river  which  runs  from  Lake 
St.  Sacrament,  and  that  leading  to  the  Grand  Marais  and  Wood 
Creek.  I  see  no  work  more  pressing  and  useful  than  this  fortifica- 
tion ;  because  it.  will  enable  me  to  maintain  a  garrison  to  stop  the 
enemy  in  their  march  from  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  the  immediate  outlet 
of  which  is  no  more  than  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  that  post ; 
and  I  will  be  able  to  harass  and  fire  on  them  pretty  often  within 
pistol  range,  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  league  in  a  river,  both 
on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Carrying  Place.  I  add,  that 
it  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  hurry  the  work,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  enemy  will  seize  upon  Carillon,  of  which  it  is  certain  he 
would  employ  every  means  to  keep  possession.  I  have  given  orders 
that  men  should  set  to  work  there,  without  a  moment's  delay.     It 

*  Dioskau's  motto  was,  "  Boldntu  mm."  ^  j 

t  Paris  Documents,  X,  p.  427.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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would  be  highly  necessary  that  this  fortification  should  be  finished 
this  fall,  and  that  it  were  possible  to  place  a  good  battery  there."* 

The  fort  was  originally  a  square  fort,  with  four  bastions,  which 
were  defended  by  a  redoubt,  situated  on  a  hill  that  commands  the 
fort.t 

The  Marquis  of  Montcalm  writes :  '^  The  fort  consists  of  pieces 
of  timber  in  layers,  bound  together  with  traverses,  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  earth.  Such  construction  is  proof  against  cannon, 
and  in  that  respect  is  as  good  as  masonry,  and  much  better  than 
earthen  works ;  but  it  is  not  durable.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  well 
adapted  as  a  first  line  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ghamplain.  I  should 
have  wished  it  to  be  somewhat  larger,  capable  of  containing  five 
hundred  men,  whereas  it  can  accommodate,  at  most,  only  three 
hundred."}: 

The  fort  was  provided  with  twenty  guns,  besides  swivels  and 
mortars.     It  was  completed  in  September,  1756.§ 

In  addition  to  the  fort,  Montcalm  established  a  post  at  the  Lower 
Falls,  and  a  strong  intrenohment  at  the  Upper  Falls,  flanked  by 
two  bastions.  II  There  was  also  an  intrenohment  to  command  the 
position  near  the  present  steamboat  landing.^ 

A  fort  is  an  agitator  in  the  military  world.  It  not  only  invites 
assault,  but  is  itself  a  centre  of  aggressive  operations.  Carillon, 
built  for  defence^  is  all  ready  to  attack.  It  stands  on  the  promon- 
tory, the  enemy  of  Fort  William  Henry,  by  oath  of  position;  its 
guns  glowing  for  opportunity,  its  flag  flapping  its  impatient  folds, 
its  encampment  eager  for  the  march. 

The  second  military  lesson,  taught  at  Ticonderoga  in  the  Old 
French  War,  is,  STBATfieT  begbts  bxrategy. 

Whilst  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  waging  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  what  of  the  two  forts  in  the  northern 
wilderness?  Shall  Fort  William  Henry  triiimph?  or  shall  the 
eagles  of  Lake  George  alight  on  the  ramparts  of  Carillon  ? 

Montcalm  had  arrived  from  France  in  May,  1756,  as  Dieskau's 
successor.  In  June,  he  hastened  to  Carillon,  to  examine  its  de- 
fences. He  carefully  surveyed  all  the  approaches  to  the  fort,  and 
made  an  exploring  tour  through  the  woods,  with  Chevalier  de  Levi, 
on  the  '' Mohawk  Road/'**  He  formed  a  camp  on  the  heights,  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  tents  and  seventy  log-houses,  with  three 

*  Paris  Documents  in  Colonial  History,  X,  325.  f  Ibid.  414. 

X  Montcalna,  x,  433.  This  account,  written  by  Montcalm  himself,  shows  that  the 
fort  was  originally  a  wooden  and  earthen  fort,  like  William  Henry.  It  was,  doubtless, 
afterwards  strengthened  with  stone  by  the  French,  as  they  found  leisure.  The  stone 
works,  as  now  seen,  were  in  part  built  by  General  Amherst,  in  1759.  The  works 
were  still  further  strengthened  by  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
The  fort,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  therefore,  very  different  from  the  original  structure  of 
1755-6. 

S  Ibid.  480.         I  Ibid.  425.         IT  Ibid.  436.    See  Note  V,  ON  FoETXtAEiLLOK. 
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thousand  troops  here  and  at  Crown  Pon^t.*  Bat  the  American 
expedition  of  1756  did  not  advance ;  it  was  dilatory  and  inactive, 
like  that  of  the  preceding  year.  General  Abercrombie  did  not 
reach  Albany  until  the  end  of  June,  and  then  delays  occarred, 
which  prevented  any  aggressive  movement  from  Fort  William 
Henry  during  the  season. 

In  the  meantime,  Montcalm  was  determined  to  be  busy  elsewhere. 
Organizing  a  military  expedition,  he  soon  reached  Frontenac,  crossed 
Lake  Ontario,  and  in  a  few  days  victoriously  assaulted  the  two  forts 
at  Oswego.  He  took  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  of  war,  and  cap* 
tured  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  This  bold  exploit  atruck  terror  throughoot 
the  frontiers,  even  down  to  Albany,  and  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  arrest  any  military  movements  against  Grown  Point.  Montcalm, 
on  returning  to  Carillon,  considered  the  practicability  of  attacking 
Fort  William  Henry ;  but  finally  it  was  concluded  at  a  eouncil  to  be 
'^  too  great  a  risk,  lest  they  should  be  beaten,  as  they  were  last  year 
under  Dieskau;  so  it  was  resolved  to  wait  for  the  English,  and  see 
if  they  would  come."t     They  did  not  come. 

The  winter  of  1756  passed  sluggishly  at  the  French  fort.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1757,  before  the  snow  had  left  the  mountains,  or 
the  ice  melted  in  the  lake,  the  war-fires  began  to  blase.  A  party 
of  nearly  two  thousand  Canadians  and  Indians,  set  out  on  snow- 
shoes  against  Fort  William  Henry,  provided  with  scaling  ladders 
and  all  the  appliances  used  in  a  general  assault.  They  first  ap- 
peared before  the  fort,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
March.  The  noise  on  the  cracking  ice  was  soon  followed  by  the 
sharp  sounds  of  the  artillery  of  the  garrison,  which  beat  off  the 
assailants.  Four  other  brave  assaults  were  equally  unavailing ;  but 
the  French  succeeded  in  burning  two  sloops,  all  the  bateaux,  seve- 
ral storehouses,  and  roost  of  the  huts  of  the  rangers.]; 

This  expedition  had  thoroughly  explored  the  little  fort ;  it  was 
the  scouting  party  of  the  larger  expedition  soon  to  be  organized. 
The  doom  of  Fort  William  Henry  was  sounded  among  the  hills. 

Montcalm  skilfully  organized  his  plans.  His  army  consisted  of 
six  thousand  regulars  and  Canadians,  and  seventeen  hundred  In- 
dians. The  Indians  arrived  at  Carillon  on  the  28d  of  July,  from 
the  North,  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain. 
In  the  language  of  one  of  the  French  missionaries  among  the 
Abenakis,§  '^  Scarcely  had  we  begun  to  distinguish  the  summit  of 
the  fortifications  [at  Ticonderoga],  when  our  Indians  arranged 
themselves  in  the  order  of  battle,  each  tribe  under  its  own  ensign. 
Two  hundred  canoes  thus  formed  in  beautiful  order,  furnished  a 
spectacle  which  caused  even  the  French  officers  to  hasten  to  the 
banks,  judging  it  not  unworthy  of  their  curiosity." 

*  Entiok^B  History.  t  VH,  230. 

±  NoTi  VI.  Om  thb  Assault  oh  Fort  William  Hbnut,  Ma&oh,  1757. 
§  Father  Roubaud.    His  Narretive  may  be  found  io  Kip's  Jesuit  Missions,  pp. 
139-189. 
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The  army  is  at  last  oolleeled  together;  the  cannon,  bateaux,  and 
proTisions,  are,  with  the  greatest  labour,  transported  b  j  hands  to 
Lake  St.  Sacrament.  The  march  is  began,  by  lake  and  land,  to* 
wards  Fort  William  Henry.  As  a  dark  storm-oloud  rallies  its 
scattered  masses  in  the  sky  by  the  beat  of  the  loud  thnnderHdmm 
and  the  banners  of  lightning,  so  Montcalm's  expedition  of  1757, 
collecting  together  its  elements  at  the  mountains  of  Tieonderoga, 
moved  through  the  valley  of  the  lake,  arrayed  southwardly  with 
woe  and  war. 

The  march  is  eminently  successful.  Be  Levi,  with  a  large  de- 
tachment of  Canadians  and  Indians,  cat  his  way  through  the 
forests,  passing  back  of  Bald  Mountain,  by  way  of  8abbath*day 
Point  and  Bolton,  to  the  landing-place  near  the  fort ;  whilst  the 
boats  reached  their  destination  in  safety  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indians  and  regulars,  headed  by  Montcalm.  On  their  way 
down  the  lake,  they  met  the  wrecks  of  the  barges,  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  troops,  engaged  in  Colonel  Parker's  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition from  Fort  William  Henry. "(^  Everything  inspired  courage 
in  Montcalm's  army.  It  landed  without  any  opposition  a  short 
distance  below  Tea  Island,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1757. 

On  the  next  day,  the  camp  was  formed  further  up  towards  the 
fort.  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  brook  which  enters 
the  lake  a  short  distance  from  the  cove  where  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Caldwell,"  now  lies.  That  little  cove  was  called  "  Artillery  Cove," 
because  the  cannon  were  there  landed.  The  trenches  were  soon  dug, 
and  two  batteries  were  opened.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the 
operations  were  begun,  the  trenches  had  been  pushed  as  far  as  the 
gardens  around  the  fort,  and  the  third  and  last  battery  was  being 
prepared.  The  Indians  took  great  delight  in  the  progress  of  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  and  actively  assisted  in  the  trenches. 
They  greatly  admired  the  artillery  and  the  dexterity  of  the  gun- 
ners. One  of  their  number,  an  Indian  chief,  undertook  to  fire  one 
of  the  guns,  and  pointing  it  against  one  of  the  angles  of  the  fort, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  mark,  he  fortunately  hit  the 
very  spot,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  wild  sons  of  the  forest.  On 
being  urged  by  some  French  officers  to  repeat  the  experiment,  he 
declined,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal  that  he  had  reached  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  had  aspired,  and  did  not  wish  to 
risk  his  reputation  in  a  second  trial.f 

Fort  William  Henry,  abandoned  by  its  proper  supports,  and 
being  already  crippled  in  its  defences,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  before 
the  last  battery  of  the  enemy  was  opened,  and  obtained  honourable 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrison  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  intrenchments  on  the  rocky  hill  where  Fort  George  was  after- 
wards built,  and  prepared  to  march  in  the  morning  to  Fort  Edward. 

*  NoTS  VIL  Or  CoLOiru  Pabkbe's  Expbihtiov.         /-^  i 

t  Kip'f  Jesuit  Missions,  p.  178.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Bat  Indian  thirst  had  become  excited,  and  the  revelry  of  vengeance 
coursed,  or  cursed,  through  the  hearts  of  the  savages.  I  pass  over 
the  scenes  of  slaughter.  The  Colonies  were  horrified  even  more 
than  with  Braddock's  defeat.  The  war-cloud  had  burst  over  the 
captive  garrison,  and  blood  flowed  like  the  swollen  streamlets, 
poured  by  a  storm  into  the  lake. 

The  fort  was  demolished  with  axe  and  fire.  The  name  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  ceased  to  be  known  among  military  fortifications.  It 
has  come  down  in  history  with  the  associations  of  a  French  triumph, 
an  Indian  massacre,  and  a  splendid  American  hotel.^  Montcalm 
returned  to  Carillon  in  triumph.  He  had  driven  the  English  from 
Lake  St.  Sacrament.  With  the  means  of  tranaportation  for  his 
cannon  and  stores,  he  might  have  flung  back  the  oowardly  Webb 
from  Fort  Edward,  and  even  sounded  French  darions  in  Albany.f 
But  the  work  on  which  he  went  had  been  done,  and  done  thoroughly. 
The  fort  on  the  southern  shore  of  St.  Sacrament  was  no  more,  whikt 
Carillon  stood  in  the  proud  life  of  victory,  the  champion  of  the 
northern  hills.  Montcalm,  reversing  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  had 
gathered  the  laurels  of  the  lake,  and,  with  them,  large  treasures 
of  war. 

Thus,  the  third  military  lesson,  learnt  at  Ticonderoga,  in  the  Old 
French  War,  was,  military  obnius  is  tbbriblk  in  its  vicxokies. 

[The  conclusion  next  month.] 
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Lbttkbs  Of  JoHV  Calyih  :  Compiled  from  the  OrigiDftl  Mmnuactipta)  and  Edited, 
with  Historical  Notes,  by  Dr.  Julbs  Bomnkt.  Tianslaied  from  the  original  Latin 
and  French.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Xo.  821  Chestnut 
Street. 

The  letters  of  Calvin ! — his  correspondence  from  his  bojhood  to  his 
death-bed !  What  Presbyterian — what  lover  of  pure  religion,  and  true 
liberty,  in  Church  and  State,  but  must  hail  with  gratitude  and  delight 
this  precious  treasure  I  The  Board,  in  issuing  this  correspondence,  have 
discharged  a  duty  incumbent,  not  only  upon  the  churches  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  but  also  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  America. 
To  Geneva  more  than  any  other  city,  and  to  Calyin  more  than  to  any 
other  man, — yea,  to  him  more  than  to  all  his  oontempotaries  put  together, 
is  liberty,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  a  debtor.  Invested  by  reason  of 
his  genius,  learning,  and  piety,  with  a  universal  bishopric  and  sovereignty, 
he  wielded  a  power  both  in  Church  and  State,  at  home  in  Geneva,  and 
abroad  among  the  countries  of  the  Reformation,  unknown  in  the  annals 

*  Note  VUI.  Oh  tbi  Capturk  o»  Foet  William  Hxirax;* 

t  NoTB  IX.  On  Montcalm's  Militabt  Pouot.  %jOOqIc 
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of  oar  race ;  and  all  iMb  power,  with  a  constancy  that  knew  of  no  variable- 
ness, and  a  vigilance  which  never  laogoished  into  repose,  he  put  into 
exercise  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  flame  which  was 
kindled  in  his  bosom  by  the  torch  of  truth  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
death-fires  of  expiring  martyrs,  served  as  a  beacon  to  Christendom  during 
the  formative  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  ceased  not  to  bum  even  when 
the  tenement  which  it  had  lighted  and  energized  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bonnet,  the  indefatigable  collator  and  accomplished 
editor  of  the  correspondence :  '^  The  same  man,  worn  by  watchings  and 
sickness,  but  rising  by  the  energy  of  the  soul  above  the  weakness  of  the 
body,  overturns  the  party  of  the  Libertines,  lays  the  foundations  of  the 
greatness  of  Geneva,  establishes  foreign  churches,  strengthens  the  martyrs^ 
dictates  to  the  Protestant  princes  the  wisest  and  most  perspicuous  counsels; 
negotiates,  argues,  teaches,  prays,  and  with  his  latest  breath,  gives  utter- 
ance to  words  of  power,  which  posterity  receives  as  the  political  and  re- 
ligious testament  of  the  man." 

Dr.  Bonnet  has  acted  the  part  of  a  most  impartial  collator.  Regardless 
of  the  expectations  of  Calvin's  enemies,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends, 
he  has  lifted  the  veil  from  the  entire  correspondence  of  his  eventful  life, 
and  allowed  both  friend  and  foe  to  look  in  upon  the  man  as  he  actually 
appeared,  in  the  family,  in  the  academy,  in  the  church,  and  on  the  high 
places  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  from  which  he  controlled  the  many 
chariots  of  state.  He  has  thus  allowed  us  to  listen  to  the  man,  as  with 
uncovered  head  he  holds  converse  with  princes  and  mighty  men,  and  as 
with  uncovered  heart,  he  holds  communion  with  his  friends;  as  he  coun- 
sels the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  as  he  reciprocates 
the  unaffected  friendship  of  Bullinger,  Farel,  and  Viret.  The  letters  in 
which  the  man  is  thus  clothed  as  with  a  garment,  require  no  signature  to 
attest  their  genuineness.  They  furnish,  in  fact,  so  many  photographs  of 
the  great  reformer,  traced  by  the  unclouded  light  of  his  own  peerless  mind. 
And  when  the  entire  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  images  of  the  man^ 
taken  almost  every  month,  from  1528  to  1553,  and  at  every  angle,  are 
placed  before  the  stereoscope  of  critical  scrutiny,  they  blend  into  one  like- 
ness— ^it  is  one  man  appears  !  One  man, — a  man,  and  not  an  angel, — ^a 
man,  and  not  a  god ;  a  man  sanctified  in  measure  upon  the  footstool,  and 
not  a  man  made  perfect  before  the  throne. 

As  we  have  already  said,  our  Board  have  discharged  a  great  duty  in 
issuing  these  letters,  a  duty  common  to  all  Protestant  Christendom,  but 
peculiarly  binding  upon  the  inheritors  of  Calvin's  fiEiith  and  polity.  We 
hope  that  the  demand  for  the  two  handsome  volumes  published  thus  far, 
will  warrant  the  Board  in  the  issue  of  the  remaining  letters.  We  think 
they  have  acted  wisely  in  keeping  back  nothing  of  that  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  been  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Calvin. 
It  was  due  to  candour  and  due  to  Calvin,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  forth  in  that  dreadful  conflict  with  the  Libertines,  exactly  as  his 
own  correspondence  may  exhibit  him.  His  character  is  one  which  cannot 
be  darkened  by  the  discovery,  or  disclosure  of  one  spot ;  and  these  images 
present  us  with  only  one, — and  that  one  not  absolutely  dark.  It  is  one 
thing  that  a  man  is  chargeable  with  a  holy  indignation  against,  and  with 
counselling  the  execution  of,  one  who  is  in  the  very  act  of  opening  the 
flood-gates  to  let  in  a  tide  of  Libertinism  and  frenzied  heresy,  to  deluge 
both  Church  and  State,  and  quite  another  thing  that  a  man  is  char^able 
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with  a  fiendish  rage  against  manifested  helxneea  and  truth,  and  i?ith  mnr- 
derous  efforts  to  destroy  both.  The  former  is  the  only  thing  that  ean  be 
kud  to  the  charge  of  Galvin,-^tbe  latter  is  the  charge  which  rises  from 
the  Smithfields  of  Christendom  against  the  mother  of  harlots.  Calvin 
was  wrong  in  the  means  he  adopted  to  prevent  the  approaching  rain 
(means  to  which  **  a  son  of  the  Chnrch"  oonid  be  no  stranger),  bnt  right 
in  the  impelling  motive.  Bome  is  Wrong  in  both  motive  and  means. 
Moved  by  an  intense  hatred  against  the  image  of  Ood,  she  has  burned 
men  for  wearing  it.  Moved  by  an  intense  hatred  of  lioentiousness  and 
anarchy,  Calvin  counselled  the  execution  of  a  notoriously  wicked  man  for 
attempting  their  introduction.  He  was  wrong,  but  not  as  Rome  is.  He 
was  wrong  in  the  means,  but  right  in  the  motive.  Bome  is  wrong.— 
iniquitou^y  wrong,  in  both. 


AiTNALS  OF  THK  Ambbican  Pulpit;  or,  ComtnemoratiTe  Notices  of  Distinguished 
AmericanClergymen  of  yariou8De.notiii nations,  from  tlie  Early  Settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1845.  With  Historical  Introductions.  By  William 
a  Spkaqub,  D.D.  Vol.  VI.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  8to.  pp.  860. 
For  sale  by  Gould  &  Lincoln.    Price,  $8. 

Dr.  Spbaque's  nobis  volumes  appear  with  such  rapidity  that  he  lite- 
rally immerseB  his  readers  in  historical  annals.  The  sketches  of  apostdio 
ministers  is  traced  up,  this  time,  through  the  Baptist  stream,  or  line,  of 
succession.  The  same  ability,  tact,  and  candour  which  distinguish  the 
I^evious  volumes,  adorn  this  one.  Oar  Baptist  brethren  beu  their 
Christian  testimony,  with  other  denominations,  to  the  truth  aa  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  appear  in  their  true  light  of  devoted  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

The  biographies  of  Hansard  Knollis  and  Roger  Williams  Ml  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  either  of  them  received  immersion  at  the  hands 
of  an  authorised  minister.  Boger  Williams  was  a  Oongregationalist, 
when  he  raised  the  banner  of  religious  freedom.  His  religions  career  was 
a  singular  one.  He  withdrew  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches 
in  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Sprague's  volumes  appear  at  the  right  time,  when  all  Protestant 
churches  are  strengthening  dbe  bonds  of  Ohristian  union.  The  tendency 
of  this  series  of  ministerial  biographies  is  to  draw  the  churches  closer 
together.  They  exemplify  the  author's  own  fraternal  spirit,  and  are  in 
the  direction  of  the  signs  of  the*time8. 

Our  Baptist  brethren,  with  the  exception  of  sundry  small  Presbyterian 
bodies,  are  the  only  evangelical  Christians  who  do  not  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  open  communion.  The  day  is  at  hand,  when  these  views  will  be 
surrendered.  Dr.  Sprague's  volumes  form  an  argument  against  denomi- 
national exclunveness.  We  rejoice  in  their  publication  on  account  of 
their  excellent  moral  tendencies,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  invaluable 
historical  and  biographical  treasures. 


Th»  PcttiTAHS ;  or  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England,  during  the  Rei^s 
of  Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samubl  HoPKiys.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  I.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  59  Waahington  Street    1859. 

This  new  history  of  the  Puritans  is  original  in  its  sources  and  in  its 
execution.    Mr.  Hopkins  combines  landscape  and  portrait  painting  on  the 
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OMivas  of  history.  He  givM  livtly  skeiohes  of  ^e  timM  and  of  the  per- 
sons who  flourished  in  them.  His  work  has  the  charms  of  romance  in 
union  with  the  Terities  of  real  life.  This  sparkling  mode  of  representing 
historical  events  has  its  advantages ;  bat  it  say  be  carried  too  fur,  as  we 
think  Mr.  Hopkins  has  done  in  his  opening  chapter.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed, however,  to  be  over  critical.  We  admire  bb  work.  We  admire 
its  freshness,  its  originality,  its  impartiality,  its  industry,  its  genius.  He 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  old  Puritans,  and  of  the  Queen  and  her  cour- 
tiers. Elizabeth  did  her  best  to  secure  uniformity,  and  she  failed.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  needed  a  little  more  salutary  purgation,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  religious  portion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  impe- 
rious sovereign  of  the  realm  refused  coneession. 

This  elegant  volume,  printed  in  royal  Elizabethan  style,  rather  than 
Puritan,  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  religious  world. 


Thb  Anouutt  CavaoE:  its  History,  Ddctrine,  Worship,  and  Constitntion,  traced  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years.  By  W.  D.  KiLLur,  DJ).,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland.  New  York :  Charles  Scnbner.  Sva  pp.  656.  For  sale  by  J.  £.  Tilton 
kCo.    Price  $2. 

Professor  Eillen's  History  is  a  large,  able,  and  valuable  work,  pro- 
duced by  the  publisher  in  handsome  style.  His  arrangement  is  perspicu- 
ous, bis  learning  profound,  his  style  clear  and  elevated.  The  present 
volume  includes  only  two  periods  of  his  projected  history;  first,  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  A.D.  100;  and  the 
second,  from  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  A.D.  100-312.  Dr.  Killen's  plan  is  to  consider,  under  each  period, 
first,  the  History  of  the  Church ;  secondly,  its  Theology  and  Literature ; 
and  thirdly,  ita  Constitntion  and  Worship. 

Dr.  Killen  presents  an  able  delineation  of  primitive  Episcopacy  and 
Presbyterian  ordination ;  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  Prelacy  and  of 
the  Hierarchy ;  and  vindicates  Church  History  from  many  of  the  perver- 
sions of  sundry  sects  and  errorists.  His  work  will  be  raziked  among  the 
best  defences  of  Apostolic  order. 


LiADiRS  Of  THB  Refobkatior  j  Lather,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox.  The  RepresentatiTe 
Men  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  By  JoBK  Tifllook,  D.I).,  Prin- 
cipal and  Prinwrius  Profeuor  of  Theology  in  St.  Mary's  College,  6t  Andrew's ; 
author  of  ''  Theism,"  a  Prise  Treatise. 

The  Leaders  of  the  Beformation  will  be  ever  interesting  to  mankind. 
Dr.  Tullock's  Essays  are  worthy  of  attentive  study.  They  contain  sug- 
gestions  that  ought  to  be  received  in  the  spirit  of  impartial  investigation. 
In  regard  to  Calvin,  there  are  some  things  said  that  we  do  not  approve ; 
but,  on  the  whole  the  sketch  is  favourable.  Ih^evy  an  enemy  to  Calvin, 
who  undertook  to  write  his  biography,  writes  in  such  a  spirit  that,  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Beformer,  and  if  he  had  had  the  power,  it 
might  be  suspected  that  he  would  have  burnt  Calvin  and  all  his  followers. 
Dr.  Tttllook  has  a  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  all  the  Beformers, 
and  writes  like  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher.  ^ 
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The  Lira  of  Joseph  Buktdio,  D.D.,  with  Notices  of  Conteropomry  Pers>ons  and 
Events.    By  bis  son,  Thomas  Pkkoiyal  Buntiiio.    Vol.  I.    Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York.     1859. 

Christian  biography  is  an  important  meaDB  of  instriiction  to  the 
devout  reader.  The  lives  of  men  of  Ood,  who  belong  to  a  different  deno- 
mlDation  from  onr  own,  possess  peculiarly  salutary  influences.  They  show 
the  workings  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  lead  us  upward  to  the  same  Crod  of 
hope  and  consolation.  Dr.  Banting  was  one  of  the  honoured  leaders  in 
the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect.  Born  in  1799^  he  lived  in  exciting 
times,  and  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  Wes- 
leyism.  We  hope,  on  the  appearance  of  the  next  volume^  to  give  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  services. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OP  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  October  last.  The  most  important  discussion  was  on 
dissolving  the  connection  of  the  Choctaw  Mission  with  the  Board.  This 
question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  of  about  35  to  20.  The 
mission  thus  discontinued  consists  of  the  following  persons  and  stations : 

Stockbribqe. — Cyrus  Byington,  Missionary;  Jason  D.  Chamberlain,  Steward 
of  the  Boca-ding  School;  Mrs.  Sophia  N.  Bjington,  Mrs.  Elsey  G.  Chamberlaio ; 
Hiss  Charity  A.  Gaston,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Dada,  Teachers, 

Wheelock. — John  Edwards,  Missionary;  Samuel  T.  Libby,  Steward  of  the 
Boarding  School;  Mrs.  Rosanna  H.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Libby,  Miss 
Mercy  Whitcomb ;  Miss  Lucy  E.  Lovell,  Miss  Mary  W.  Lovell,  Miss  Mary  J. 
Semple,  Ihichers ;  Joseph  Dukes,  Native  Preacher, 

Pine  Ridge.— Cyrus  Kingsbury,  D.D.,  Missionary;  Mrs.  Blecta  M.  Kingsbury; 
Miss  Priscilla  G.  Child,  Teacher. 

Good  Land. — Oliver  P.  Stark,  Missionary;  Mrs.  Harriet  Stark;  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Greenlie,  Teacher. 

Living  Land. — ^Ebenezer  Hotchkin,  Missionary;  Mrs.  Phelina  T.  Hotchkin; 
Miss  Ann  J.  Hotchkin,  Assistant. 

Bennington. — ^Charles  C.  Copeland,  Missionary;  Mrs.  Cornelia  L.  Copeland. 

Lenox. — Simon  L.  Hobbs,  M.D.,  Missionary;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hobbs,  Miss 
Eliza  C.  Kendall ;  Thomas  H.  Kendall,  Native  Helper. 

Out-Stations. — Motint  Zion.  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk,  Native  Pastor.  Boh  ChUoy 
Jonathan  E.  D?right,  Native  Preacher.  Mount  Pleasant^  Rev.  Allen  Wright, 
Native  Preacher. 

Seven  stations,  three  out-stations,  seven  mlssioDaries^— one  a  physician — two 
male  and  twenty  female  assistant  missionaries,  four  native  preachers. 

Thirty-three  men  and  women  constitute  the  present  working  force  of 
this  mission.  In  the  churches  there  were,  last  year,  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety-six  members.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  have  been  added  the 
present  year,  making  more  than  fourteen  hundred  communicants. 

In  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  the  mission,  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee declare  with  emphasisi  <<  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  attempts 
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to  Christianize  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  there  has  been  no  failure 
here." 

OPBBATIOKB  OP  THB  YEAR, 

The  receipts  for  the  last  financial  jear  were  as  follows,  to  wit :  Ordi- 
nary donations,  (263,804  45;  legacies,  $49,963  03;  contributions  to 
the  deficiency  fund,  $12,792  93  ;  sums  from  other  sources,  $24,355  04; 
making  a  total  of  $350,915  45,  an  advance  of  $16,896  97  on  the  receipts 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  "  ordinary  donations,"  the  children  have 
contributed  $6589  35  for  the  <<  Mission  School  Enterprise."  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  year  were  $376,418  71 ;  which  sum  is  in  excess  of  the 
receipts  $25,503  26. 

The  debt,  August  1,  1858,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  $40,870  87. 
Deducting  the  contributions  to  the  deficiency  fund,  there  remained,  August 
1,  1859,  a  balance  of  $28,077  94.  Adding  to  this  sum  the  excess  of 
expenditures  above  the  receipts  (aside  from  the  deficiency  fund),  we  have 
$66,374  13,  as  the  entire  debt  of  the  Board  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  financial  year. 

Of  the  <<  Missionary  Herald,"  16,000  have  been  published  monthly ; 
of  the  <'  Journal  of  Missions  and  Youth's  Dayspring,"  50,416. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  present  operations  of  the  Board  :-;- 

XISS10KS« 

Number  of  Missions, .26 

•*        "  Stations, 127 

"        "  Out-stations, 131 

LABOURERS  EMPLOYED. 

Number  of  ordained  Missionaries  (8  being  Physicians),  169 

"        "  Physicians  not  ordained,    ....  4 

'^  ''  other  Male  Assistants,  .  .  .  .  14 
"        <<  Female  Assistants,    .        .        .        •        .210 

Whole  nnmber  of  labourers  sent  from  this  country,     .      397 

Number  of  Native  Pastors, 21 

"        "   Native  Preachers, 222 

"        "  Native  Helpers, 264 

Whole  nnmber  of  Native  Helpers,      ....      497 

Whole  number  of  labourers  connected  with  the  Missions,         894 

THE  PRESS. 

Nnmber  of  Printing  Establishments,  .        .        .        .         5 

Pages  printed  last  year,  as  far  as  reported,  .        .  41,529,940 

THE  GHURCHES. 

Number  of  Ghnrches  (including  all  at  the  Sandwich 

Islands), 153 

Number  of  Church  Members  (including  all  at  the  Sandwich 

Islands), 23,615 

Added  during  the  year,  do.  do.       .        .      1,279 

EDUOATIOKAL  DEPABTMEHT. 

Number  of  Seminaries, 7 

'*        "  other  Boarding  Schools,         ....  19 

*^        **  Free  Schools  (omitting  those  at  the  Sandwich 

Islands), 313 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Free  Schools  (omitting  those  at 

Sandwich  Islands),  .        .        .        .        .         7911 

Nnmber  of  Pupils  in  the  Seminaries,      .        ,        .  401 

Number  of  Pujjils  in  the  Boarding  Schools,    .        .  637  j 

Whole  number  in  Seminaries  and  Schools,      .        .  — 8949  ^gl^ 
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BENEDICT  ARNOLD'S  MOTHER. 

The  New  Haven  <'  Journal  and  Courier"  says :  A  friend  has  showed 
us  a  number  of  interesting  old  letters  and  documents  which  belonged  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  Pierpont  Edwards,  of  this  eitji  and  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  his  family.  Among  them  is  the  following  letter  from  the 
mother  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  her  son,  written  one  hundred  and  six  years 
aflO;  during,  apparentlyi  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Norwich. 
The  letter  shows  a  faithful  mother's  love,  and  proves  that  Arnold  was  not 
without  good  religious  teachings  in  his  youth.  The  letter  is  probably  the 
oldest  manuscript  letter  in  the  city.  We  give  it  as  it  is  written.  It  is 
directed  on  the  outside  as  follows: — 

To  Mr. 

benedict  Arnold 
att 
Canterbury. 

Notimn,  Avgnst  ISth,  irss. 

My  dear  child  throagh  ye  goodness  of  f^od  wee  are  starring  and  sumthing  com- 
fortable att  present  but  detha  are  multiplied  all  round  us  and  more  dalj  expected 
and  how  soon  our  time  will  come  wee  know  not  pray  ray  dear  whatever  you  neg* 
lect  dont  neglect  your  presios  soal  which  once  lost  can  never  be  regained — joor 
uncel  Zion  Arnold  is  dead  he  left  time  ye  5  of  this  instant. 

give  sarvis  to  Mr.  Cogahall  and  ladey  and  dear  mrs  Hannah  from  yonr  affec- 
tionate mother  Haknah  Arnold. 

Capt  bill  has  lost  all  his  sons  John  post  has  lost  his  wife  John  Lathrop  and  his 
son  barn ib us  are  boath  dead. 


CURES  FOR  FITS. 

Far  a  Fit  of  Passion, — Walk  out  in  the  open  air;  you  may  speak  your 
mind  to  the  winds  without  hurting  any  one^  or  proclaiming  yourself  a 
simpleton. 

For  a  Fit  of  Idleness, — Count  the  ticking  of  a  dock ;  do  this  for  one 
hour,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  pull  off  your  coat  the  next  and  work  like  a 
negro. 

For  a  Fit  of  Extravagance  and  Folly, — Oo  to  the  workhouae  and  speak 
with  the  inmates  of  a  jail,  and  you  will  be  convinced — 

Who  makes  his  bed  of  brier  and  thorn, 
Mnst  be  content  to  lie  forlorn. 

For  a  Fit  of  Ambition, — Go  into  the  churchyard,  and  read  the  grave- 
stones ;  they  will  tell  you  the  end  of  ambition.  The  grave  will  soon  be 
your  bod-chamber,  the  earth  your  pillow ;  corruption  your  father,  and  the 
worm  your  mother  and  sister. 

JFbr  a  Fit  of  Despondency, — Look  on  the  good  things  which  God  hss 
given  you  in  this  world,  and  to  those  which  He  has  promised  to  His  fol- 
lowers in  the  next.  He  who  goes  into  his  garden  to  look  for  cobwebs  and 
spiders,  no  doubt,  will  find  them ;  while  he  who  looks  for  a  flower  may 
return  into  his  house  with  one  blooming  in  his  bosom.  ^, 
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THE  FEAST  OF  INGATHERING  AT  THE  YEAR'S  END.* 

"And  thou  sbalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks,  of  the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest, 
and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end.'^ — ^ExoDVS  34  :  22. 

This  festivals  of  ancient  Israel  were  memorable  occasions.  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  here  called  the 
"  Feast  of  Ingathering,"  were  seasons  of  festive  joy,  replete  with 
valuable  instruction.  Without  attempting  to  draw  an  exact  parallel, 
we  shall  accommodate  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer  to  the 
pre9ent  season.  If  we  have  no  literal  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  at  this  particular  period,  even  that  is  not  long  past,  and 
we  may  now  have  a  moral  review — an  ingathering  of  spiritual  fruits 
at  the  year's  end,  as  the  result  of  previous  labour. 

First  of  all,  mark  the  particular  period  of  time  specified — "the 
tbar's  end.''  It  is  a  season  pregnant  with  useful  lessons  to  a  re- 
flective mind.  In  the  case  of  ancient  Israel,  the  people  at  this  feast 
of  ingathering  dwelt  in  temporary  booths,  to  remind  them  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  We,  too,  are  travelling 
through  a  desert,  and  dwelling  in  tents ;  and,  at  the  year's  end, 
when  we  look  back  on  the  way  by  which  we  have  been  led,  mingled 
emotions  rise  within  the  breast.  The  closing  year  has,  to  most  of 
Qs,  its  dark  as  well  as  its  sunny  memories.  As  we  recall  its  rapid 
course,  it  tells  of  sorrow's  tear  and  sudden  death — it  tells  of  the 
widow's  sigh  and  the  orphan's  wail  of  sorrow — it  tells  of  new-made 
graves  and  desolated  homes ! 

*  From  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  of  sSSttii^tfe^^^^S^^ 
VOL.IX.KO.  12.  34 
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Should  it  not  also  remind  jon  and  me,  mj  brother,  of  the  close 
of  life  and  the  end  of  time  ?  At  the  end  of  one  year,  and  near 
the  dawn  of  another,  we  stand,  as  it  were,  between  two  worlds; 
and,  as  the  old  year  sinks  into  its  grave  and  the  new  one  rises  to 
our  view,  have  we  not  a  vivid  picture  of  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion—of the  transit  from  this  life  to  the  next  ?  The  ^^  year's  end" 
comes  to  every  thoughtful  mind  with  a  voice  of  power ;  and  if  it 
could  give  utterance  in  words  to  the  comprehensive  lesson  it  is  so 
well  fitted  to  teach,  that  utterance  would  be,  '^  Set  your  affections 
on  things  above." 

Second.  The  year's  end  is  expected  to  exhibit  important  be- 
8ULTS.  It  is  a  season  of  ingathering.  The  agriculturist  computes 
the  result  of  his  toil  and  the  fruits  of  all  his  increase,  and  expects 
to  find  bis  barns  filled  with  plenty.  The  merchant,  at  this  period, 
scrutinizes  his  ledger  with  special  care,  reckoning  up  all  the  items 
of  profit  and  loss,  and  striking  a  balance,  that  he  may  know  whether 
his  estate  is  better  or  worse  for  the  enterprise  of  the  year.  And 
why  should  there  not  be  a  computing  of  profit  or  loss,  of  progress 
or  backsliding,  in  spiritual  things  7  The  modern  Jew,  we  are  told, 
carefully  examines  both  sides  of  the  spiritual  account  at  the  close 
of  every  year,  that  he  may  know  how  his  soul  stands  with  Heaven. 
The  season  is  appropriate  and  suggestive.  It  is  well  fitted  to  fix 
and  define  our  view,  and  to  help  us  in  our  calculation,  as  we  cast 
our  eye  back  over  a  given  period,  and  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
results  ?  Comparing  January  with  December,  can  we  apply  to  our 
own  case  the  language  of  inspiration,  ^'  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing 
than  the  beginning  ?"  Is  it  better  with  our  own  souls  7  Is  it  better 
with  our  children  and  friends  7  Is  it  better  with  the  church  to 
which  we  belong  7 

If  the  agriculturist  would  look  blank  and  bewildered  should  he 
find  no  ingathering  at  the  year's  end, — should  not  we  feel  alarmed 
and  ashamed,  if,  upon  careful  investigation,  wo  discover  that, 
during  twelve  months,  we  have  made  no  progress  in  the  divine  life  7 

Do  you,  my  reader,  ever  make  this  periodical  investigation  into 
the  state  of  your  soul's  account  with  Heaven  7  If  you  do  not,  be 
concerned,  I  beseech  you,  lest  you  become  bankrupt  before  God ! 
When  the  merchant  has  an  inward  consciousness  that  he  is  going 
back  in  the  world — that  it  is  all  loss  and  no  profit  in  his  business — 
he  shrinks  from  an  investigation  of  his  ledger,  lest  it  should,  too 
certainly,  reveal  to  him  the  dreaded  truth ! 

Better  to  pause  in  time,  and  ponder,  and  investigate,  and  place 
thyself,  my  brother,  under  Divine  guidance,  lest,  when  it  is  too  late, 
a  balance  be  found  struck  against  thee  in  the  book  of  God's  re- 
membrance. At  this  year's  end,  let  there  be  in  every  home,  and 
in  every  conscience,  a  careful  reckoning,  so  as  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, what  is  the  result — what  the  ingathering  which  arises  from 
the  providences  and  privileges  of  the  past.  Onir\ci\o 

Third.    The  ingathering  at  the  year's  enil 'fm^K^^ttsi^ous 
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LABOtJR.  The  inrntbering  of  harvest  impIieB  the  soatteriae  of  seed- 
time. Had  the  Jew  of  old  merelj  gazed  in  listless  admiration  on 
the  setting  sun  and  the  falling  shower,  without  tilling  the  soil  or 
sowing  the  precioas  seed,  would  it  not  have  been  a  fool's  expecta^ 
tion  for  him  to  look  for  the  ingathering  at  the  year's  end  ?  So  it 
is  in  the  spiritual  world.  There  must  be  no  idle  recombencj  on 
the  goodness  of  God.  We  must  sow  if  we  would  reap.  There  must 
be  toil,  and  struggle,  and  sacrifice,  with  earnest  prayer,  and  humble 
dependence  on  the  God  of  all  grace,  if  we  would  have  the  spiritual 
increase :  *'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

What  ground  have  you,  my  reader,  to  look  for  such  an  ingather- 
ing ?  miat  seed  have  you  been  sowing  7  What  tilling  of  the  soil 
of  the  heart — what  pruning  of  the  excrescences  of  folly  and  sin — 
what  works  of  faith  and  la£>urs  of  love — have  engaged  your  atten- 
tion during  the  year  7  There  is  the  good  seed  of  the  word  which 
has  been  liberally  scattered,  as  God  has  enabled  His  servants. 
Some  of  this  has  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and  some  on  stony  ground. 
How  much  on  good  ground  7  Can  the  increase  be  estimated  at 
thirty,  or  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold  7  What  harvest  of  souls  ap- 
pears as  the  fruit  of  your  labours  or  mine — as  the  fruit  of  all  the 
evangelistic  labours  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its  ministry 
and  its  membership,  during  the  twelve  months  now  so  near  a 
close  7 

There  is  the  good  seed  of  religious  training  among  the  ytmng. 
This  seed  is  now  scattered  more  profusely  than  half  a  century  ago. 
The  virgin  soil  is  cultivated  with  more  assiduity  and  skill.  ^^  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,"  is  an  injunction  now 
more  generally  attended  to  than  it  was  a  generation  since.  The 
Christian  husbandman  is  now  sowing  beside  all  waters,  and  surely 
some  part  will  prosper,  either  this  or  that. 

There  is  the  seed  of  Christian  benefieence.  ^'  Do  good  to  all  men, 
as  ye  have  opportunity,"  is  part  of  the  law  of  Christ;  and,  in 
obeying  this  law,  we  are  scattering  seed  which  will  one  day  yield 
an  abnndaut  ingathering. 

Have  you  been  sowing  any  of  this  good  seed,  my  Christian 
brother  7  If  so,  be  assured  God  will  give  the  increase.  We  may 
not  see  it  all  at  once,  but  we  have  laboured,  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
vain.  Nothing  done  for  Christ  is  lost.  Not  the  widow's  mite,  not 
the  Bible  lesson,  not  the  simple  fervent  prayer,  not  the  word  in 
season  to  the  aged  or  the  young,  shall  fail  of  some  good  result. 
We  see  it  not  now,  perhaps,  but  let  us  wait  for  the  appointed  weeks 
of  harvest,  and  cry  for  the  former  and  latter  rain.  Souls  will  be 
saved,  and  set  as  priceless  gems  in  the  Redeemer's  diadem,  and  you 
and  I  may  yet  see,  in  some  of  these  trophies,  the  fruit  of  our  own 
labours.  0  what  a  glorious  ingathering  shall  there  be  when  all  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  meet  and  mingle  at  the  world's  harvest- 
home  !  Meanwhile,  we  must  labour  and  pray  for  the  smaller  local 
ingathering  at  the  year's  end,  as  the  prelude  and  earnest  of  that 
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universal  ingathering,  when  God  ehall  bring  Hie  sons  from  afiur, 
and  His  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Fourth.  A  good  ingathering  i$  ground  for  oaATirunB  and 
JOT.  There  was  not  only  an  ingathering,  but  a  feast,  i^  the  year's 
end.  It  was  a  season  of  much  comfort  and  satisfaction.  The  bams 
were  filled  with  plenty,  and  the  presses  burst  forth  with  new  wine. — 
We  notice  three  features  of  these  Jewish  feasts,  suggestiYe  of  in* 
struction  to  us. 

Joffj  exuberant  and  enthusiastic,  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
demonstration.  '*  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,"  was  the  Divine 
injunction,  and  most  earnestly  was  it  obeyed.  It  lasted  for  seven 
days,  and  the  last  day  was  the  greatest.  On  this  day  the  white- 
robed  priest  poured  water  on  the  altar,  and  the  people  shouted  for 
joy.  So  intense  was  the  festive  gladness,  that  it  has  been  said, 
^^  He  who  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  water  on  the 
last  day  of  the  feast,  never  saw  rejoicing  at  all." 

And  shall  not  we,  too,  rejoice  before  Ood,  with  all  the  joy  of 
harvest,  if,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  we  have  some  tokens,  from 
God  himself,  that  he  has  greatly  blessed  our  own  souls,  and  estab- 
lished the  work  of  our  hands  ? 

Favour^eeking  from  the  rulers  of  the  land  was  another  accom- 
paniment of  the  feast  of  ingathering.  The  subject  was  free  to  ask 
some  special  boon  from  the  sovereign,  as  when  Esther  tnade  her 
petition  to  the  king,  and  it  was  granted,  even  to  half  the  kingdom. 

And  why  should  not  we  imitate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
this  ancient  custom  7  Why  not  go,  at  this  year's  end,  with  some 
urgent  and  special  petition  to  the  King  of  kings  ?  For  thyself, 
my  brother — or  for  thy  household— or  for  thy  minister — or  for  the 
Ohurch  of  Christ — improve  the  present  season— prefer  thy  $peeial 
request,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  sent  empty  away. 

Thank-offering  to  the  Lord  was  another  peculiarity  of  this  fes- 
tive season.  All  the  Divine  injunctions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Jewish  solemnities  were  concluded  with  the  words,  ^^  And  they  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty."  ''  Every  man  shall  give  as  he 
is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  Gt)d,  which  He 
hath  given  thee." 

And  what  better  demonstration  can  we  give  of  our  gratitude, 
than  to  come  into  God's  house,  and  bring  an  offering,  at  our  feast, 
in  the  year's  end !  If  there  is  amongst  us  any  true  gratitude  for 
blessings,  personal  or  public,  to  families  or  to  churches,  during  the 
year,  let  it  be  expressed  by  some  special  thank-offering  to  the  Re- 
deemer's cause.  The  claims  of  Christ  are  not  less  pressing  or 
paramount  now  than  were  the  claims  of  Israel's  God  under  the  old 
economy.  The  command  is  not  less  binding  now,  to  ^^  honour  the 
Lord  with  our  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  ail  our  in«- 
crease."  The  spirit  of  the  command  is  greatly  enlarged  and  libe- 
ralised. We  are  not  now  assessed,  and  tied  down  to  pardcular 
offerings,  or  a  particular  per  oentage  of  income  for  religious  pur- 
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poses;  but  it  is  said,  <* Every  man,  09  he  is  ahle^  so  let  him  give." 
MoBB  is  required,  and  more,  not  less  is  expected  of  us  than  of  the 
Jews ;  and  shall  we  abuse  our  liberty,  by  laying  less  upon  God's 
altar?  Shall  we  hold,  more  than  is  meet,  because  the  appeal  is 
»ow  made,  not  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to  a  large,  loving,  and 
cheerful  heart  ?  Stinted  and  stipulated  contributions,  of  so  much 
or  so  little  each  month,  and  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  a  neighbour 
may  give^  without  respect  to  comparative  ability,  is  oKie  of  uie  de- 
fects of  bur  Christian  benevolence.  Stated  and  stereotyped  giving, 
without  reference  to  increase  or  decrease  of  means,  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  one  cause  of  much  shortcoming  in  the  charitable  anoT 
religious  contributions  of  God's  people. 

Let  the  dull  level  monotony  of  our  usual  routine  be  broken,  and 
let  the  termination  of  this  year,  and  the  coming  dawn  of  another,  be 
signalised  by  some  generous  and  free-hearted  thank-offering  to  one 
of  the  charitable  or  religious  institutions  of  the  Church — to  her 
missions,  or  to  such  an  excellent  scheme  as  that  for  the  ^'  support 
of  ministers  incapacitated  for  official  duty,  by  disease  or  othei^wise."^ 
Thus  will  our  Church  strike  her  roots  deeper  than  ever  into'  our 
soil,  secure  the  increased  affection  and  confidence  of  many  who  have 
spent  their  best  days  in  her  service,  draw  down  the  blessing  from 
Heaven,  and  mark,  by  a  noble  act  of  Christian  duty,  *^  the  feast  of 
the  ingathering,  at  the  year's  end." 


CHRIST'S  POVERTY,  OUR  RICHES. 

In  the  words,  ''  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich,"  the  Apostle  presents  us  with 
exalted  views  of  Christ,  and  designs  thereby  to  excite  our  cheerful 
service  to  Him.  We  will  take  up  the  several  expressions,  and  the 
scope  of  the  whole : — 

I.   WHO,  THOUGH  HE  WAS  RICH  ! 

Christ  was  rich  !  When  ?  Where  ?  Rich  in  what  ?  We  have  not 
the  slightest  aecount  that  he  ever  was  rich  in  the  gold  of  this  world ; 
or  during  his  sojourn  in  this  tabernacle  of  clay.  Born  of  humble 
parents,  cradled  in  a  manger,  nurtured  in  poverty ;  acknowledging 
in  manhood  that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;  being  in  a  man- 
ner through  all  his  life  indebted  to  charity  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  we  have  abundant  evidences  of  poverty  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  we  search  in  vain  his  entire  history,  from  Bethlehem  to  Cal- 
vary, to  find  proof  of  his  riches.     He  was- rich,  indeed,  in  srace ; 
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rich  in  power,  rich  in  wisdom,  rich  in  good  works,  rich  in  the  Holj 
Ghost ;  but  of  these  things  the  AposUe  does  not  speak  :  for  they 
are  quite  irrelevant  to  his  argument,  and  it  is  not  true  that  Christ 
oyer  made  himself  poor  in  these  things  The  riches  of  which  Christ 
divested  himself  for  our  sakes,  were  such  as  he  never  possessed  in 
this  world.  The  expression  of  the  Apostle  cannot  possibly  be  jus- 
tified, unless  we  admit  the  pre-existing  state,  and  the  pre-existing 
flory  of  our  Lord.  He  was  rich  !  When  ?  Before  he  became  poor. 
iut  he  was  poor  from  the  first  breath  he  drew  of  earthly  air.  He 
was  rich  !  When?  Before  he  came  into  this  lower  world  at  all! 
He  was  rich !  Where?  Let  us  gather  our  reply  from  his  own  teach- 
ings of  a  glory  that  he  had  with  the  Father,  before  the  world  was. 
(John  17  :  5.) 

It  cannot  be  shown  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  ever  rich 
before  he  became  poor,  nor  can  the  riches  be  even  designated  that 
he  laid  aside,  in  order  to  become  poor,  unless  we  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  his  Divinity.  And  then,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  poin^ 
ing  out  what  his  riches  were ;  but  are  only  unable  to  find  terms  in 
which  riches  so  great  can  be  adequately  described.  But  for  one 
moment  acknowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  the  Creator  and  Upholder  and  Governor  of  the  Universe ;. 
that  he  voluntarily  left  the  courts  of  heaven,  to  become  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  while  this  acknowledgment  is  abundantly  justified 
by  the  Scriptures,  surely  the  man  who  mukes  it,  can  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  pointing  to  the  riches  which  Christ  surrendered  when  for 
our  sakes  he  became  poor.  No  other  construction  can  even  plausi- 
bly be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the  text,  than  that  Christ  was 
rich  before  he  became  poor  ;  and  that  his  poverty  consisted  in  the 
absence  of  those  things  which  had  constituted  his  riches.  He  came 
down  from  being  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  to  become  a  sojourner 
upon  earth  :  from  being  the  possessor  of  worlds,  to  become  depen- 
dent upon  charity — from  the  worship  and  glory  of  holy  ones,  to  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  sinful  men — from  the  ineffable  happiness 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  become  a  man  of  sorrows — ^from  the  songs 
of  heaven,  to  the  groans  of  earth — from  the  fulness  of  life,  to  the 
dissolving  pangs  of  death.  He  was  rich  in  all  that  can  possibly 
be  called  riches ;  and  he  possessed  all  by  rights  so  inherent  and 
inalienable,  that  nothing,  short  of  his  own  voluntary  choice,  could 
change  the  elements  of  his  wealth,  or  interfere  with  his  everlasting 
possession  of  his  boundless  riches. 
But  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  next  expression : — 

II.   HE  BBCAMB   POOR. 

The  poverty  of  our  Lord  may  be  said  to  include  all  his  sorrows, 
and  his  humiliation  upon  earth.  Let  this  one  thing  be  noted,  that 
his  poverty  was  not  a  moral  poverty.  He  became  not  defiled  or 
unholy.     In  the  time  of  his  deepest  poverty,  he  was  as  rich  in 
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moral  ebaraeter,  as  rich  in  the  strength  of  settled  principles,  as 
rich  in  the  Hoi j  Spirit  of  God,  as  ever  he  was ;  and,  so  far  as  his 
human  seal  is  concerned,  he  became  richer  and  not  poorer,  in 
grace  and  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  jears.  There  is  no  contrast  that 
can  be  contemplated  between  one  period  and  another  of  his  earthly 
career.  The  only  possible  contrast  is  between  what  he  was  on 
earth,  and  what  he  had  been  before  he  came  to  earth. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  poverty  of  Christ.  It  is  strongly  set 
forth  in  the  text,  and  in  another  passage,  from  the  same  inspired 
writer,  to  this  effect :  '*  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jeans:  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thooght  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation 
^the  original  is  icun^  ix(vwe€f  and  means  HB  BMPTIBD  HIMSBLP,  and 
is  therefore  remarkably  parallel  to  the  text,  imtox^^f  nXo6et9<:  &,  he 
became  poar)^  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man ;  and,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
he  hnmbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."  (Phil.  2  :  5-8.) 

There  is  an  important  idea  in  both  these  passages,  which  may 
justly  claim  more  aistinct  notice.  This  is  his  voluntary  a$eumption 
of  this  low  estate.  The  text  says,  he  was  rich  and  became  poor ; 
and  the  entire  force  of  the  Apostle's  argument  lies  in  the  thought 
that  he  did  this  voluntarily.  He  might  have  remained  rich,  with- 
out the  compromise  of  either  principle  or  duty  ;  but  Infinite  Bene- 
volence urged  his  action,  and  he  chose  to  lay  aside  his  riches  and 
become  poor.  So  the  language  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians : 
He  humbled,  or  emptied  himedf,  and  became  obedient.  He  did  not 
need  to  stoop  so  low ;  nor  was  a  creature's  service  to  the  law  his 
natural  duty.  Now,  upon  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  there  were  important  ingredients  of  his  poverty 
that  were  not  voluntary ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  shown  that,  as 
a  man,  he  could  have  averted,  had  he  desired  to  do  so,  the  evils  he 
suffered.  That  he  was  born  of  humble  parents,  cradled  in  a  man- 
ger, permitted  to  grow  up  without  education,  and  sent  forth  into 
the  wiMrld  to  struggle  with  poverty,  are  matters  which  no  man  ever 
controls  in  his  own  case.  And  if  thus  he  appears  to  be  voluntary, 
where  other  men  are  not,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  he  claims  a  higher 
species  of  voluntary  action,  where  other  men  also  are  free.  If  of 
every  martyr  we  may  say,  ^*he  is  a  voluntary  victim,"  because,  by 
shrinking  from  duty,  he  might  avoid  the  stake ;  yet,  upon  the  lipa 
of  what  other  sufferer  can  we  hear  sentiments  so  lofty  as  these  ? 
^^No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself:  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
(John  10  :  18.)  There  is  a  voluntarine^%  in  the  earthly  career  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  widely  apart  from  the  claim  to  volun«- 
tary  action  which  any  other  man  may  prefer.  A  voluntary  coming 
into  the  world,  a  voluntary  laying  down  of  life,  and  a  voluntary 
resurrection  from  the  grave ;  the  voluntary  aurrender  of  richeS|  the 
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▼olontary  assumptioii  of  poverty,  the  yolimtary  subjection  to  lair, 
the  voluntary  endaranee  of  reproach,  the  voluntary  subanisaion  to 
Buffering ;  no  constraining  motive  discernible  in  all  the  Saviour  did  or 
endured,  but  an  all-consuming,  infinite  love :  surely  we  nay  call  this 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jems  Christ;  surely  we  may  say  that  the 
Being  in  whom  these  things  meet  is  not  merely  human,  but  truly 
divine,  even  our  God-man  Mediator. 

We  cannot  too  much  magnify  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
No  voice  of  justice  called  him  from  the  skies;  or  had  he  obeyed 
the  stem  voice  of  justice,  he  must  have  changed  his  mission  to  one 
of  condemnation.  Love  urged,  where  duty  could  not  command ; 
and  obedient  to  her  call,  he  became  poor.  Look  at  his  riches  and 
his  poverty.  Consider  him  in  the  glories  of  his  high  and  heavenly 
abode,  surrounded  by  the  deserved  praises  of  innumerable  holy 
beings,  who  owe  to  him  their  existence  and  all  their  bliss !  See 
him  disrobe  himself  of  his  glory!  He  veils  the  Godhead  in  a 
tabernacle  of  clay ;  he  lays  aside  authority  over  law,  and  becomes 
subject  to  the  law  ;  he  voluntarily  abandons  the  joys  of  eternity, 
and  feels  the  sorrows  of  time ;  abandons  the  company  of  angels 
for  an  association  with  men,  and  even  exposure  to  the  malice  of 
devils ;  abandons  the  praises  of  heaven  for  the  curses  of  earth.  The 
robe  of  unapproachable  light  around  the  majestic  God  is  exchanged 
for  the  purple  garment  of  mock  dignity  arraying  the  limbs  of  a 
feeble  man ;  the  sceptre  in  that  mighty  hand  that  ruled  the  universe 
and  rolled  along  in  their  courses  the  innumerable  stars,  was  ex* 
changed  for  a  taunting  reed  in  the  hand  of  a  maltreated  prieoner ; 
the  thousand  circlets  of  shining  beauty  that  composed  the  diadem 
of  the  King  of  kings,  was  exchanged  for  the  pricKtngs  of  a  thorny 
crown  placed  in  derision  upon  his  brow ;  the  bowings  and  adorations 
of  holy  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  give  place  to  the  malice 
of  the  Jew  and  the  scorn  of  the  Roman,  as  they  bow  the  knee  in 
mockery  of  his  rightful  claims;  the  throne  of  glory  is  exchanged 
for  the  cross  of  shame ;  the  smile  of  the  Father,  enjoyed  during 
eternal  ages,  to  which  even  our  thottghts  cannot  approach,  gives 
place  to  an  eclipse  of  horror,  but  partially  signified  even  in  a  Sa- 
viour's agonizing  cry ;  and  life  itself  is  given  up,  that  the  Author 
of  all  life  may  taste  the  shame,  the  bitterness,  the  curse  of  death. 
There  is  inexhaustible  meaning  in  the  expressions  of  the  Apostle ; 
and  though  we  cannot  fathom  all,  we  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  hb  was  rioh,  yet  bscamb  poob. 

in.   THAT  YE  MIGHT  BB  EIOH. 

Grace  is  the  bestowment  of  favour.  In  itself  it  implies  an  ab* 
sence  of  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  recipient :  it  is  greater  grace 
when  he  is  ill-deserving ;  and  it  is  of  course  magnified,  also,  by  the 
largeness  of  the  blessings  it  bestows,  and  by  the  freeness  with  which 
its  gifts  are  granted.     The  poverty  of  its  recipients^  and  the  riches 
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to  wbich  it  eleyatet  us,  magnify  the  graee  of  Ohrat.  We  were  poor, 
and  he  makes  V8  rich. 

Of  coarse  we  do  not  speak  of  any  change  made  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  in  our  condition  of  earthly  poTorty  or  riches.  A  man  with- 
out grace  may  be  poor,  and  with  grace  may  remain  so ;  without 
grace  may  be  rich,  and  with  grace  may  remain  so.  Our  wisdom, 
or  wealth,  or  influence,  may  or  may  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  oar  part  in  Christ.  The  tendency  of  piety,  no  doubt,  is  to  all 
possible  improvement  in  a  man  and  in  his  outward  estate ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  essential  connection  between  the  grace  of  Christ  and 
worldly  prosperity.  Some  men  may  become  poor  when  they  give 
up  theur  possessions  for  Christ's  sake  ;  other  men  become  rich  and 
useful  when  they  give  up  their  vices  for  Christ's  sake. 

But  whatever  effect  the  grace  of  Christ  may  have  upon  our 
worldly  condition,  which  it  may  make  better  or  worse,  it  is  ia 
moral,  spiritoal,  and  eternal  matters,  that  this  grace  finds  us  ipoct 
and  makes  us  rich. 

We  were  poor  in  the  darkness  of  oar  understandings,  in  the 
stupidity  of  our  consciences,  in  the  perverseness  of  our  wills,  in  the 

f)olIation  of  our  memory  and  affections ;  and  grace  comes  to  en- 
ighten  the  mind,  to  awaken  the  conscience,  to  renew  the  will,  and 
to  purify  the  heart. 

We  were  poor,  as  having  within  us  so  many  sources  of  wretched- 
ness ;  and  grace  comes  to  make  us  enjoy  better  the  pleasures  of 
life,  to  fear  less  its  sorrows,  and  even  to  sing  in  its  darkest  hours 
of  tribulation. 

We  were  poor  as  the  enemies  of  God,  as  exposed  to  the  curse  of 
his  holy  law,  as  the  prisoners  of  justice ;  and  grace  comes  to  re- 
eoncile  us  to  God,  to  remove  the  dreadful  curse,  to  let  the  oppressed 
go  free ! 

We  were  poor  as  averse  to  recognizing  our  own  poverty ;  as 
glorying,  like  the  maniac,  in  our  fancied  riches ;  as  proud  of  our 
rags,  and  mirthful  in  our  misery.  How  often  did  we  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  offers  made  for  our  relief,  and  look  with  scorn  upon  the  earnest 
efforts  which  Christian  benevolence  designed  for  our  salvation ! 

We  were  poor,  not  as  the  beggar  who  possesses  nothing,  but  worse 
than  this, — as  the  bankrapt,  who  over  and  above  his  mere  desti- 
tution, is  encumbered  by  debts,  which  all  the  efforts  of  life  seem 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish.  We  cannot  estimate  our  poverty 
of  soul,  because  the  mighty  indebtedness  exceeds  our  finite  numbers ; 
the  prison-house  of  despair  is  a  bottomless  abyss,  and  imprisonment 
must  be  endless,  where  payment  is  impossible. 

By  Christ's  poverty  we  are  made  rich.  He  alone  could  become 
our  surety.  By  no  less  means  than  his  interference,  could  our  ie* 
liverance  be  effected ;  and  he  shrunk  not  back  from  the  needful  inter- 
position. He  took  our  place.  The  demands  of  the  law  against  us 
he  expiated ;  as  it  is  written,  **  He  will  magnify  the  law  and  make 
it  honourable."    But  when  ho  sees  all  our  liabilities  cancelled  as  the 
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porcfaMe  of  his  porerty,  we  get  eren  then  oalj  a  partial  idea  of 
the  riches  the  grace  of  Christ  seoorea  for  qs.  Set  a  bankrupt  free 
from  his  liabilities,  and  he  is  still  poor,  because  he  poesesees  nothing. 
If  the  grace  of  Christ  sets  us  free  from  much,  it  gives  us  much,  and 
promises  us  more. 

Well  may  the  Christian  rejoice  in  present  treasures  bestowed  hj 
the  grace  of  Christ.  The  wand^ing,  starnng  prodigal  has  retamed^ 
has  been  stripped  of  his  rags,  and  the  jewels  of  the  royal  treasury 
have  been  lavished  for  his  adorning.  He  has,  as  an  earnest  (^ 
better  things,  a  store  of  precious  gems  and  pearls  beyond  price, 
from  the  heavenly  treasures  distributed  by  Christ  to  enrich  his 
friends.  Admire  the  weakh  of  the  Christian's  casket.  Take  up 
that  sparkling  diamond,  set  with  fine  gold,  the  first  gifi  of  his 
Saviour's  love.  Like  a  star,  it  is  only  the  brighter  for  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  and  it  cheers  in  gloom  where  no  earthly  lamp  can 
shine.  This  costly  jewel  is  his  faith  in  Ghd.  If  you  are  a  merchant, 
try  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  pearl,  which  many  have  sold  all 
their  possessions  to  buy,  and  been  infinitely  the  better  of  the  bar- 
gain. Its  name  is  Pardon  of  Sin.  Examine  that  stone  of  crystal 
brightness,  through  which  you  may  so  clearly  look,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  new  name  written,  that  no  man  knoweth  save  its  pos- 
sessor ;  but  we  know  it  is  a  symbol  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  Qod. 
Look  at  that  chrysoprase;  green  and  gold,  indeed;  beautiful  and 
almost  transparent :  he  may  well  wear  it  upon  his  bosom,  for  its  name 
is  Peace  of  Conscience.  Observe  this  ring !  Its  gold  is  not  from 
the  mines  of  California ;  it  is  made  of  the  pure  gold  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  man  who  wears  it  upon  his  finger,  has  a  talisman  that 
prevents  him  from  putting  forth  his  hand,  or  even  his  thoughts,  to 
his  neighbour's  goods ;  and  it  has  this  inscription  written  inside  in 
Gospel  Greek, — i/o}  /dp  tiiadov,  h  oU  tlfu^  aindpxri<:  elvat.  (Phil.  4 :  11.) 
Here  is  a  gem  with  a  graving  upon  it,  evidently  designed  for  a 
seal ;  yes,  the  Seal  of  the  Spirit ;  and  its  double  motto  is,  SoUneu 
and  Security.    (2  Tim.  2 :  19.) 

But  all  is  not  in  possession ;  there  is  much  more  in  promise. 
Among  these  treasures  granted  us  from  the  abounding  riches  of 
Christ,  we  discern  the  title-deed  to  an  everlasting  inheritance.  You 
know  that  immense  values  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  feeble  words 
upon  a  perishing  leaf.  A  few  thousands  of  dollars  in  silver  might 
burden  a  man  beyond  his  strength ;  while  a  child  might  grasp  in 
valid  promises,  the  wealth  of  the  Bank  of  England.  So  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Christian  is  in  the  unfailing  promises  of  his  Lord  to 
be  redeemed  hereafter.  He  makes  us  rich.  That  single  promise, 
that  "  we  are  to  be  like  him,"  is  one  whose  worth  the  arithmetic  of 
eternity  alone  can  calculate ;  the  crown  we  are  to  wear  is  unfading; 
the  portion  we  are  to  receive  is  satisfying ;  and  the  mansions  in 
which  we  are  to  dwell  are  everlasting.  We,  indeed,  the  heirs  of 
Christ,  know  very  little  about  our  own  wealth.  We  get  something 
here  as  minors :  an  education,  and  such  food  and  apparelling  and 
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ornaments  m  he  thinks  beet  for  children  going  to  school ;  bnt  the 
inheritance,  inoermptible,  nndefiled,  and  nnfaiHng,  is  of  nntold 
riches,  beyond  even  onr  imagining. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  of  riches  and  poverty  between  what 
Christ  was  and  what  he  became ;  and  what  a  contrast  of  poverty 
and  riches  between  what  he  found  ns  and  what  he  makes  ns ! 

Christ  made  himself  poor,  thai  we  through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich.  And  now  ask  year  sonl,  oh  redeemed  sinner,  oh  prodigal, 
clothed  in  new  robes,  oh  panting  aspirant  for  eternal  glory,  ask 
your  soul  what  claim  had  you  upon  Christ  for  all  thisT 

These  entire  thoughts  unen  raKBYOLBNT  mhWQ  and  actiov 
UPON  svBBY  Christian. 

It  will  appear  from  the  slightest  examination  of  the  context,  that 
Paul  here  introduces  this  mention  of  Cttirist's  grace,  with  the  direct 
design  of  advocating  and  enforcing  the  important  duty  of  Christian 
benevolence.  We  kndw  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  with 
what  immeasurable  love,  at  what  immeasurable  cost,  to  what  immea- 
surable depth  he  stooped  for  our  relief;  and  knowing  this,  we  should 
be  impelled  to  imitate  his  example.  We  too,  have  opportunities  of 
benevolent  action ;  and  with  his  grace  in  view,  and  with  such  per- 
sonal indebtedness  to  it,  the  calls  of  misery  should  never  appeal  in 
vain  to  us.  J.  M.  L. 


AN  AFBICAN'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  QUESTION. 

IN  A  LBTTBB  FBOM  LIBBRIA.'*' 

Monrovia,  Libskia,  August  22,  1859. 

To  THE  Rbv.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D. 

Pear  Sir  :  I  have  for  Bome  time,  as  I  bave  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  copies,  been  an  attentive  reader  of  the  ^^  Presbyterian 
Magazine,"  under  your  editorial  supervision,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  that  periodical  enjoys  the  prospect  of  long-continued 
and  iDcreasing  usefulness.  May  it  go  on  in  its  ^'labours  of  love," 
gathering  strength  and  influence  as  it  goes,  until  there  shall  not  be 
borne  upon  the  ^^  wings  of  the  wind"  a  more  efficieot  instrument- 
ality in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness ! 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  portion  of  a  discussion 
on  slavery,  that  took  place,  during  last  year,  between  Dr.  Arni" 
4trong^  of  Virginia,  and  yourself.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  I 
have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that 
there  exists  in  oar  church  that  degree  of  candour  and  enlightened 
liberality,  which  will  allow  of  discussions,  in  a  friendly  and  edifying 

*  We  publish  this  letter  just  as  it  is  written.  It  deserves  a  perusal,  whether  the 
leader  agrees  or  not  with  its  sentiraeots.— Editob.  "^ 
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miinnei*,  on  that  vexed  question,  betwedn  pftrties  repreeentiiig  op* 
pofltte  views  in  the  Ohnroh.  I  bettere  that  tbe  diecussion,  ootidocted 
as  it  has  been,  with  a  manifest  desire  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at 
truth,  has  been  fruitful  of  muofa  good ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  by 
utterances  on  that  subject,  thus  clearly,  dispassionately,  and  cha- 
ritably expressed,  that  the  great  evil  which  affects  your  country, 
and  by  which  millions  of  my  race  are  doomed  to  degradation,  is  to 
be  extirpated.  Men  like  Dr.  ArmstroBg  and  yourself  possess  more 
influence  upon  the  destiny  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  than 
may  at  first  sight  be  apfMirent.  The  joys  and  griefs  which  alter* 
nately  pervade  the  breasts  of  the  coloured  population,  are  created, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  influence  which,  in  one  diret^on  or  the 
other,  you  are  exerting.  Had  Christian  ministers  of  talents  and 
earnestness  discussed  more  frequently  in  the  public  prints,  and  set 
forth,  as  you  have  done,  in  all  its  aspects,  social,  political,  and 
religious,  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  would  no  doubt  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  North  America.  But  there  has  been  a 
delicacy  resting  upon  the  subject,  with  which  quiet  minds  have  had 
no  disposition  to  interfere.  A  delusive  sophistry  has  been  preva* 
lent,  palliating  the  evil,  and  stifling  convictions  which  else  had 
fastened  themselves  upon  reflective  minds.  There  has  been  rife, 
among  conscientious  and  worthy  men,  an  indefinite  notion  of  the 
negro's  absolute  inferiority ;  whence  there  has  occurred,  if  not  an 
entire  indifference  to  his  condition,  yet  the  absence  of  any  real 
anxiety  to  ameliorate  it.  But  the  tide  is  turning;  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  behold  Christian  men  of  leading  minds,  unable  and  unwilling 
to  suppress  the  evidence  of  reason  and  experience,  taking  tlie  true 
position,  and  coming  out,  on  scriptural  grounds,  in  defence  of  the 
poor  and  the  outcast.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  them,  by  the  power 
of  talents  and  erudition  consecrated  to  God,  dissipating  the  cloud 
which  has  hung  so  fearfully  upon  the  condition  of  the  negro ;  dis- 
arming of  its  power  that  bewitching  sophistry,  by  which  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  has  been  made  to  appear,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
the  natural  and  indispensable  agency  of  civilizing  the  African,  and 
keeping  him  in  a  state  of  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Armstrong's  gloomy  intimation,  in  his 
"Second  Rejoinder,"  that  he  "cannot  distinctly  see  a  freedom  for 
them  (the  slaves)  in  the  future,*'  it  is  my  firm  belief,— though  it  may 
be  the  result  of  an  ardent  and  all-controlling  wish,  but  I  think  I  have 
carfully  surveyed  the  matter, — that  the  position  taken  and  openly 
avowed  by  most  of  the  influential  ministers  of  our  church,  will 
hasten  an  emancipation  which  will  shed  its  long-expected  light 
upon  the  darkness  of  the  poor  slave,  attended  by  concomitants  of 
a  highly  gratifying  and  satisfactory  character.  With  tbe  Bible  in 
their  hands,  and  with  a  determination  not  to  recede  from  its  prin- 
ciples, who  has  reason  to  doubt  that  much  will  be  done  by  such  men 
to  accelerate  the  advent  of  a  day  of  jubilee  to  the  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  bondmen  in  the  United  States  ?    I  have  no  fear  for  the 
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oaofle  of  the  Afrioan  in  their  haods.  Their  yarioty  af  talent,  their 
geoerosity  and  hnmanity,  their  unswerving  derotednesB  to  that 
which  they  believe  to  be  right, — all  combine  to  give  them  a  power 
far  beyond  any  that  has  ever  been  exerfced  by  thoee  noisy  en«p 
thnsiastSy  who,  led  on,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  by  the  mere  impulse 
of  political  ambition,  have  been  oral  firienda  of  the  African. 

There  are  prophecies  in  the  Bible  which  look  to  the  disenthral-* 
ment  and  elevation  of  all  the  descendants  of  Africa,  whether  we 
take  into  consideration  those  which  refer  particularly  to  Africa,'  or 
thoee  which  in  their  general  tenor,  with  respect  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  races,  include  this  benighted  land.  I 
have  specially  examined  in  the  original  that  glorious  and  oft-cited 
passage,  in  Psalm  68 :  81,  ^'  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  forth  .her 
hands  unto  God."  I  think  that  this  text  might  have  been  more 
Uterally  rendered,  ^^  Ethiopia  shall  fuddenfy  stretch  out,"  fce* 
For  the  idea  contained  in  the  verb  ;^''>n  rendered,  ^^  shall  soon 
stretch  out,"  is  not  so  much  temporal  as  moraL  The  first  meaning 
ef  the  verb  is,  to  run  ;  then,  in  the  Hiphil  form,  to  C4mie  to  run^  or 
to  le€ui  on  haetUyy  to  do  the  thing  quickly^  before  the  occurrence  of 
any  obstaole;  hence  euddenly.  Gesenius  renders  the  passage, 
^'  Ethiopia  shall  let  her  hands  mako  haste  unto  God."  The  vul* 
gate  has,  ^^  mantie  froevenietJ* 

If,  then,  the  promise  is  that  Ethiopia  shall  euddenhf  be  redeemed, 
is  there  not  furnished  a  rebuke  to  those  who,  because  things  now 
look  unpromising,  give  themselves  up  to  despair,  and  fancy  that 
there  will  never  be  the  inauguration  of  better  times  ?  Why  should 
men  at  any  time  boldly  deliver  themselves  on  matters  in  which  the 
intellectoal  vision  is  necessarily  bounded,  and  with  regard  to  which 
experience  so  abundantly  shows  that  they  cannot  arrive  at  infallible 
conclusions,  however  extensive  the  induction  upon  which  they  base 
their  reasonings?  The  problem  of  African  disenthralment  and 
elevation,  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  solve* 
Nothing  short  of  Omniscience  could  so  lay  down  the  premises  for 
reasoning  on  this  important  subject,  as  to  insure  a  result  entirely 
free  from  error.  Can  the  most  acute  and  far-reaching  intellect 
indicate  the  immediate  antecedents,  or  the  concomitants  of  that 
remarkable  period  when  **a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day?"  We 
may  now  be  upon  the  very  eve  of  events  which  ace  to  usher  in  the 
redemption  of  the  African.  The  time,  yea,  the  set  time  to  favour 
Africa,  may  be  just  about  to  break  upon  us  in  all  its  glory.  And 
yet  it  may  be  that  centuries  form  the  interval  which  lies  between  us 
and  that  day  of  jubilee.  We  cannot  tell.  Though,  from  the  signs 
of  the  times,  we  feel  justified  in  taking  a  hopeful  rather  than  a 
desponding  view. 

The  last  half  century  has  been  remarkably  prolific  of  schemes 
for  the  recuperation  of  Africa.  Men  of  influence,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  who  formerly  sat  quietly  and  did  nothing  for  Africa, 
are  sealously  ooming  forward  to  her  asristance.    Genius,  learning, 
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wealth,  enthusiasm,  are  all  being  a{»plied  to  the  OTerthrow  of  those 
agencies  which  have  so  long  exercised  a  depressing  influence  upon 
this  country  and  her  descendants*  And  now,  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth,  whither  this  unfortunate  people  have  been  scattered, 
they  are  rising  gradually  in  intellectual,  social,  and  political  im- 
portance* They  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  overwheliaing 
floods  which  for  centuries  have  rolled  their  afflicting  billows  over 
them. 

I  regret  to  notice,  in  Dr.  Armstrong's  '^  Second  Rejoinder,"  the 
following  sentiment :  ^^  To  a  people^  9ueh  a»  the  slatM  race  in  our 
country  J  the  effect  of  slavery  is  elevating j  not  degrading  J*  Is  it 
not  of  such  assertions,  proceeding  from  such  positions,  that  the 
avaricious  avail  themselves  in  coming  to  these  shores  in  quest  of 
human  cargoes  ?  Is  it  not  with  such  sentiments  that  they  admi- 
nister quiet  to  a  chiding,  guilty  conscience  ?  Indeed,  precisely  the 
same  argument  was,  on  one  occasion,  employed  by  the  most  noto- 
rious slave-trader  that  has  ever  visited  these  shores,  when  remon- 
strated with  for  his  inhumanity  in  engaging  in  so  sanguinary  a 
traffic.  Take  the  sentence,  without  the  qualifications  evidently 
intended  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  what  slave-trader  would  have 
reason  to  blush  ?  Would  not  Da  Sousa,  Pedro  Blanco,  and  Theo- 
dore Canot,  take  foremost  positions  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind 7  Need  we  wonder  if,  under  the  influence  of  such  unguarded 
expressions  from  their  spiritual  guides,  there  should  be  in  the  South 
that  strange  anomaly  of  civilised  men  openly  advocating  the  resus- 
citation of  the  slave-trade.  I  say  the  Doctor  evidently  intended  a 
qualification ;  for  such  a  statement,  sent  unqualified  into  the  world, 
will  strike  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  as  resulting  less  from  care- 
ful and  unbiased  observation,  than  sectional  partiality. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Armstrong  as  to  the  necesuty  and 
propriety  of  due  preparation  of  the  slaves  for  freedom.  He  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  recognizing  this  necessity.  But  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  the  process  by  which  the  Doctor  intends  that 
this  preparation  shall  go  on  ?  What  is  the  idea  intended  by  an 
^'ameliorating  slavery r'  Will  not  a  preparation,  to  be  at  all 
available,  necessitate  the  introduction  of  elements  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  slave  which  will  divest  it  of  many  of  those  cha- 
racteristics on  account  of  which  we  denominate  it  slavery  ? 

After  the  process  of  preparation  has  been  completed,  I  see,  for 
the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United  States,  no  other  hope  than 
a  general  exodus  to  Liberia,  or  other  portions  of  this  continent. 
And  I  believe  that  such  will  be  the  finale  of  American  slavery. 
Africa  is  to  be  the  great  receptacle  of  the  major  portion  of  Afri- 
cans in  the  Western  hemisphere.  I  believe  that  there  will  yet 
come  a  time  when^  by  one  mighty  impulse  from  above,  coloured  men 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  will 
turn  anxiously  hither.  Liberia  is  not  yet  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  is  prepared,  they  will  come.    The  work 
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here  is  going  on  nmnltoneously  with  that  in  America.  This  is  the 
theatre  upon  which  are  to  be  performed  those  acts  which  will 
deliver  the  African  from  his  degradation,  and  secure  for  him  the 
respect  of  the  other  races.  0  ye,  men  and  brethren,  more  favoured 
by  Providence,  help  as  to  '^  act  well  our  part."  If  jou  are  doubts 
ful  of  our  progress,  and  cannot  predict  ultimate  success,  do  not 
raise  clouds  to  darken  the  prospect  immediately  before  us.  Send 
us  the  aid  of  your  superior  education,  larger  experience,  and  over- 
flowing treasuries.  Help  us  to  diffuse  intelligence  over  our  land, 
that  the  means  of  education,  multiplying  with  the  inprease  of  popu- 
lation, may  keep  pace  with  the  growing  wants  of  Church  and  State. 
Entreat  and  urge  all  intelligent  and  worthy  coloured  men  to  come 
here  and  assist  in  the  great  physical  and  moral  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Coloured  men  of  intelligence,  who  remain  in  the  United  States, 
determined  to  battle,  by  social,  political,  and  ethical  reasonings^ 
against  the  influences  which  tend  to  depress  them,  are  under  a 
great  mistake ;  they  are  doing  very  little  more  than  '*  beating  the 
air."  It  is  not  possible  for  oral  instrumentality  alone  successfully 
to  attack  and  destroy  inveterate  prejudice.  I  regret  that,  instead 
of  coming  here,  and  laying  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
urging  forward  this  newly-constructed  republic  of  African  na- 
tionality, they  are  wasting  their  physical  and  intellectual  energies 
in  resultless  endeavours  to  achieve  a  moral  impossibility. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  enlightened  descendants  of 
Africa  should  earnestly  set  themselves  to  the  recovering  that  re- 
spect and  attention  for  Africa  of  which  centuries  of  degradation 
have  divested  her.  And,  in  engaging  in  this  noble  task,  they 
should,  it  occurs  to  me,  abandon  all  doubtful  and  ambiguous  posi- 
tions. They  should  leave  all  questionable  arguments.  Subjects, 
upon  which  leading  minds  are  divided,  they  should  not  meddle 
with.  The  world  is  pretty  thoroughly  learned  on  ethical  and  poli- 
tical obligations  and  duties.  While  discussion  of  these  is  impor- 
tant, they  should  not  be  exclusively  adhered  to.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  moral  force  which  is  to  advance  our  cause  lies  only  in 
ethical  and  political  demonstrations.  ^'  This  is  an  age  of  prae- 
tiee;  the  true  credentials  are  deeds;  the  genuine  test  is  perform-' 
ance"  Our  hope  of  effectually  dispelling  the  delusion  of  the  abso- 
lute inferiority  of  the  negro,  lies  in  our  furnishing  to  the  world 
practical  proofs  of  our  ability  to  acquire  and  maintain  all  the 
elements  of  true  manhood.  We  must  attract  attention  towards  us 
by  our  success  in  the  cultivation  of  all  those  qualities  of  intellect 
which  adorn  the  European.  We  must  obtrude  upon  them  evidences 
of  our  capacity  for  engaging  successfully  in  all  the  honourable  pur- 
suits in  which  they  engage.  In  fine,  we  must  make  constant  and 
conspicuous  exhibitions  of  the  fact  that  we  are  possessed  of  all  the 
political,  industrial,  intellectual,  and  moral  susceptibilities  that> 
Europeans  possess.     Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the  world  render  to 
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Afriea  that  reepeet  which  her  sons  will  labour  in  Tain  to  aoqaire 
otherwise.  Bat  the  oontineDt  of  Africa  offers  the  onlj  theatre 
where  these  demonstrations  can  be  suoeessfiilly  made.  If  colonred 
men,  then»  would  elevate  themselves  and  their  fatherland,  their 
duty  is  clear. 

Very  respectfnlly  yours, 

Edward  W.  Blydbn, 

Principal  of  Alex.  High  School 

P.S.  Will  you,  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer,  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me 
with  a  few  lines,  if  convenient  7  Will  you  further  oblige  me,  by 
forwarding  to  my  address,  the  entire  discussion  on  slavery  between 
Dr.  Armstrong  and  yourself,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  if  you 
have  any  copies  on  hand. — [Yes,  Sir. — HdJ]  E.  W.  B. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  REV.  ALEXANDER 
MACKLIN,  D.D. 

B7   MRS.   J.   L.   QRAT. 

*'  If  we  believe  tliat  Jesns  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  io 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."— I  Thkss.  4  :  14. 

Weep  not  for  him — ^his  pilgrimage  is  ended; 

His  dajB  of  pain,  his  sleepless  nights  are  past; 
Safe  and  secure,  by  angel-guides  attended, 

His  soul  hath  found  the  better  land  at  last — 
Where  winter's  storms,  nor  summer^s  snna  annoy, 
Calm  and  unchangin/i^i  cloudless  world  of  jo/. 
Weep  not  for  him  I 

Weep  not  for  him — ^he  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping ; 

How  sweet  his  slumbers,  and  how  soft  his  b^  I 
The  blessed  need  no  tears,  and  know  no  weening— 

Tears  for  the  living ;  triumphs  for  the  deacl  t 
The  blessed  dead  who  in  the  Lord  hath  died — 
Whose  woes  are  ended,  and  whose  tears  are  dried  1 
Weep  not  for  him ! 

Weep  not  for  him — well  may  the  hopeless  sorrow, 
But  thou  hast  hope ;  an  anchor  strong,  secure, 

And  cast  within  the  veil,  whence  faith  can  borrow 
A  balm  for  every  wound,  a  promise  sure — 

Light,  joy,  assurance,  to  the  righteous  given— 

Who  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  awake  in  heaven  1 
Weep  not  for  him  I 

Weep  not  for  him — no  heart  hath  e'er  conceived— 
I  Nor  eye  such  glories  ever  yet  hath  scanned ; 

i  Hone's  winar  ne'er  soared  so  &r,  nor  faith  believedr^^^T^ 

The  untold  beauties  of  that  better  Und,         -^^^^  i^ 
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Where  be  with  saints  and  angels,  homage  meet. 
Casts  his  bright  crown  before  his  Saviour's  feet. 
Weep  not  for  him  I 

Dry  np  thy  tears — to  this  vain  world  of  weepinpj 

Thou  wouldst  not  call  him  back — the  mouldering  clay 

Which  he  hath  cast  aside,  not  till  the  reaping 
Of  Christ's  great  harvest,  shall  awake  to  day^- 

But  thou  to  him  mayest  go ;  with  him  arise, 

Ransomed,  renewed,  united  in  the  skies. 
Dry  up  thy  tears  I 

Dry  up  thy  tears !  0 1  sister,  look  above  thee ; 

There,  there,  behold  thy  Jesus  on  His  throne ; 
A  Husband,  Brother,  Friend — ah  I  who  hath  loved  thee 

As  He  hath  loved  thee,  that  never-dying  One  I 
Whose  arms  of  mercy  circle  round  thee  still— 
Whose  voice  of  love  is  whispering,  "Peace,  be  still!" 
Dry  up  thy  tears  1 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Having  been  requested  to  insert  the  action  of  the  Synods  of 
the  Northwest,  in  regard  to  the  new  Seminary  at  Chicago,  we  do 
BO,  but  with  sorrow.     We  reserve  our  commentaries  for  the  end* 

The  following  is  the  action  of  the  Synods : — 

SYNOD  OP  CINCINNATI. 

Whereas,  This  Synod  has  surrendered  its  right  of  synodical  control  in 
the  Northwestern  Theological  Seminary  into  the  hands  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  said  General  Assembly  has  accepted  this  control,  with  all 
the  interests  of  said  institution,  and  has  organized  it  accordingly. 

Resolved^  That  this  Synod  has  no  more  peculiar  local  interest  in  this 
Seminary,  other  than  it  has  in  every  other  Theological  Seminary  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Assembly. 

8TN0D  OF  INDIANA. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, brought  in  the  following  report,  which,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  various  efforts  to  strike  out  or  amend,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  10. 

While  Sjnod  would  express  its  high  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  whose  wisdom  it  had  committed  the  organization  of 
a  Seminary  for  the  Northwest,  feels  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  As- 
sembly's action  in  the  case. 

1st.  Because  in  that  action  the  known  wishes  of  this  body  were  disre<« 
garded  in  the  organization  of  the  Seminary. 

2d.  Because  this  Synod,  although  representing  one-sixth  of  the  church 
membership  within  the  limits  to  he  served  by  the  Seminary,  and  notwith- 
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standiDg  it  has  borne  the  burden  of  theologicftl  eduoation  for  nearly  thirty 
years  in  this  region^  yet  is  represented  by  but  one  director  in  a  Board 
composed  of  forty  members. 

And  for  these  reasons  this  Synod  declines  to  recommend  this  Seminary, 
as  now  organized^  to  the  churches  under  our  care^  preferring  to  give  onr 
support  to  other  seminaries  of  the  Church  for  the  present. 

The  foWomug  proUtt  against  this  actiim  was  presented  and  admitted  to 
record : — 

We  protest  against  the  action  of  Synod  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminary 
for  the  Northwest,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  No  further  action  is  needed. 

2.  It  is  irregular  for  the  inferior  judicatories  to  take  further  action  on 
a  question  which,  after  reference  by  the  parties  concerned^  has  reached 
final  action  in  the  supreme  court  of  our  Church. 

Signed, 

W.  L.  BRfeCK,  A.  C.  Allen, 

J.  E.  Campbell,  W.  Stewart, 

G.  R.  McIlboy,  John  Mitchell, 

David  Stevenson,  ^  John  F.  Smith. 

We  protest  on  the  first  ground  named. 

Wm.  H.  Moore, 
David  M.  Stewart. 


8TN0D  07  northern  INDIANA. 

The  Committee  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  of  which 
Brother  E.  W.  Wright,  of  Delphi,  was  chairman,  presented  a  preamhle 
and  resolution  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  the  organization 
of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  After  some 
discussion  the  following  substitute,  offered  by  James  M.  Ray,  of  Indian- 
apolis, was  adopted,  viz. : — 

<'  In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  organizing  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  as  shown  by  the  minutes,  we 
feel  constrained  to  state,  lest  our  silence  be  misunderstood,  that  such 
action  was  not  in  such  consonance  with  our  views  and  judgment  on  this 
subject,  as  to  leave  this  Synod  under  any  other  obligations  or  relations  to 
the  Seminary  at  Chicago,  than  it  sustains  to  any  other  seminary  under 
the  care  of  the  Assembly.'' 

The  vote  on  this  action  stood  twenty-eight  to  thirteen.  The  negative 
voters  presented  Uie  following  protest,  which  was  admitted  to  record  with- 
out answer ; — 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Synod  of  Northern  Indiana,  beg 
leave  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Synod  this  day  in  regard  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  for  the  following  reasons,  to 
wit: — 

Ist.  Because  the  General  Assembly  located,  and  elected  Directors  and 
Professors  of  the  Seminary,  as  was  requested  by  this  Synod  one  year  ago. 

2d.  Because  we  believe  that  the  Synod  was  not  called  upon  to  say  any- 
thing upon  the  subject  in  the  premises. 

3d.  Because  we  believe  that  this  action  will  be  used  for  party  purposes, 
and  thus  to  the  injury  of  the  Seminary.  ^ 
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4th.  Beoanse  we  folly  believe  that  this  action  tends  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  Chnrofa,  and  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

^th.  Becanse  we  beiieYe  that  the  work  now  committed  to  this  seminary 
has  saoh  a  bearing  upon  the  intereat  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer, 
that  we  feel  eonstrained  solemnly  to  protest  against  any  action  which  will 
tend  to  hinder  it  from  doing  the  work  committed  to  it  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

J.  C.  Browk,  H.  K.  HENinoB, 

H.  L.  Vannuys,  W.  p.  Koutz, 

S.  P.  Bobbins,  8.  N.  Shultz, 

E.  W.  FisK,  N.  8.  Palmbb, 

A,  Y.  MooBB,  T.  Whallon, 

B.  McClure,  Joseph  Allen, 

Thomas  P.  0(»idon. 

SYNOD  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  a  minute  in  relation  to  the  8eminaries  at 
Danville  and  Chicago,  reported,  and  the  motion  to  adopt  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  introduced : — 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Synod  agreed  to  transfer  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  was 
in  the  full  confidence  that  the  organization  of  the  Seminary  would  be  such 
as  would  be  conformable  to  the  known  views  and  wishes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  ministers  and  churches  in  the  field  immediately  concerned ; 
and  it  is  with  deep  regret,  that  the  Synod  has  learned  that  its  just  and 
reasonable  expectations  in  this  respect  have  not  been  realized,  but  that 
the  known,  and  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
brethren  in  the  Synods  of  the  Northwest,  have  been  disregarded. 

Resoloedj  That,  while  the  Synod  disavows  the  imputation  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  an  intention  to  disregard  the  rights  and  expectations  of  the  Synods 
immediately  concerned,  this  Synod  does  hereby  enter  its  earnest  dissent 
from  the  present  organization,  and  declines  to  recommend  the  Seminary, 
as  now  organized,  to  the  support  of  the  churches. 

A  motion  was  made  to  lay  the  above  resolutions  on  the  table,  upon 
which  the  ayes  and  noes  were  called  with  the  following  result:  Ayes 
twenty-nine ;  noeB  twenty^ 

After  these  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  the  following  were 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  Synod  has  heard  the  statements  of  Professor  Yerkes  and 
Rev.  F.  N.  Ewing,  representing  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville,  and 
the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  with  great  pleasure. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  these  Seminaries  re- 
spectively, and  commend  them  to  the  confidence  of  our  churches. 

A  protest,  signed  by  twenty  members,  was  presented  against  the  action 
^  Synod  in  adopting  the  above  resolutions.  , 

PRB8BYTBBT  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  following  paper  was  passed  with  reference  to  the  Theological  Se- 
ttiinary  :^ 

"  Whereas,  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  with  which  this  Presbytery  stands 
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connected,  did,  ftt  its  late  meeting  at  Hillsboroagh,  declare  that  ^  it  has 
no  peculiar  local  interest  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago ;'  and 
whereas  this  action  of  the  Synod  leayes  each  Presbytery  at  liberty,  and 
lays  upon  them  to  some  extent  the  necessity  of  deciding  with  which  of 
the  Seminaries  of  the  Church  they  will  co-operate ;  and  whereas,  there 
are  many  reasons  which  indicate  that  the  Seminaries  at  Allegheny  and 
Danville  can  and  will  answer  our  purposes  at  present  better  than  any 
other;  therefore 

'<  Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  commend  the  Theological  Seminaries 
at  Allegheny  and  Danville  to  the  liberality  and  patronage  of  the  churches 
under  our  care,  as  institutions  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  Church, 
and  well  adapted  to  train  up  a  ministry  suited  to  the  wants  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  West  within  which  they  are  located." 

Against  this  action  the  following  prote$t  was  presented  by  Dr.  Slack, 
viz. : — 

<'  Protest  of  the  undersigned  against  the  decision  of  Presbytery  on  the 
last  resolutions  presented  oy  the  Committee  on  the  Minutes  of  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  referring  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
naries. 

<<  1.  We  protest  against  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  on  Theological 
Seminaries ;  because  your  protestants  do  not  see  that  such  a  resolution 
was  called  for,  either  in  this  connection  or  by  the  state  of  the  case. 

"  2.  We  protest;  because  in  this  Presbytery  considerable  work  was  done 
to  establish  a  Northwest  Seminary  under  Synodical  government,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Church  transferred  that  Seminary  to  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  the  same  Church,  and  the  resolution  referred  to  seems  indirectly  to 
operate  against  the  success  of  such  an  establishment. 

"3.  By  the  words  ^liberality  and  patronar/e/  directed  by  said  resolu- 
tion to  the  Allegheny  and  Danville  Seminaries,  a  still  more  invidious  and 
exceptionable  course  is  taken  against  the  Northwest  Seminary,  than  in 
the  former  items  of  protest.  Against  this  part  of  the  action  we  also 
protest. 

(Signed)  "  Elijah  Slack, 

<' James  Black, 
«  S.  C.  Logan, 
"JohnD.  TnoRPB." 

In  regard  to  all  this  action  against  the  Seminary,  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  this  action  is  the  undertow^  produced  by 
the  preceding  storm.  New  Albany  seems  to  have  been  providen- 
tially set  aside  as  a  location,  first  by  Danville,  and  secondly  by 
Chicago.  Our  own  original  preferences  were  for  St.  Louis,  as  the 
best  centre  for  a  Seminary,  considered  in  reference  to  the  present 
and  to  the  future.  We  believe  now,  that  we  were  mistaken.  For 
Providepce  seems  against  us.  Oar  New  Albany  brethren  have 
shown  much  feeling  on  the  subject — which  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  which  we  do  not  undertake  to  condemn,  so  far  as  there  was 
any  rational  cause  to  give  it  being.  We  confess,  that  we  had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Assembly  arrange- 
ments, until  it  was  exhibited  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Synods. 
The  strength  of  the  undertow  shows  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
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2.  This  action  of  the  Synods,  in  opposition  to  the  Seminary, 
will  strike  the  members  of  the  last  Assembly*  with  great  surprise. 
The  Synods  had  surrendered  the  Seminary  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  had  requested  that  body  to  take  its  oversight  in  all  parti- 
culars. The  Assembly  consented  to  do  so ;  and  having  perfected 
the  plan,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Professors.  This  was  all 
done  in  good  faith,  and  the  Assembly  filled  the  Professorships 
according  to  its  best  judgment.  For  ourselves,  we  thought,  and 
Btill  think,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  yielded  two  of 
the  professorships  to  the  nomination  of  the  brethren  of  the  mino- 
rity. But  the  Assembly  thought  otherwise;  and  its  decisions,  it 
seems  to  us,  ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  acqui- 
esced in.  The  following  is  the  paper  by  which  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the  Synods,  agreed  to  transfer 
the  Seminary  to  the  General  Assembly : 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  "  The  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest"  did,  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  Synods,  heretofore  having  the  control  thereof,  present 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  at  its  sessions  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  May,  1859,  a  resolution  previously  adopted  by  the  said  Board, 
in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

'^  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Northwest  be  and  is  hereby  so  amended  that 
the  direction  of  the  said  Seminary — the  right  to  determine  the 
number  of  Directors  and  Professors,  and  to  appoint  the  same,  and 
all  the  powers  which  have  heretofore  been  vested  in  the  Synods, 
shall  be  and  hereby  are  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided that  this  direction  be  accepted  by  the  Assembly. 

"  And  whereas,  The  said  Board  of  Directors  did  at  the  same 
time  present  to  the  said  General  Assembly  an  overture,  praying 
that  the  said  General  Assembly  would  accept  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  said  Seminary,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
said  resolution,"'  &c.  Ac. 

8.  The  action  of  the  opposing  Synods  appears  to  us  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  Professors.  These  brethren,  two  of  them  from  a 
distance,  and  all  of  them  elected  with  great  unanimity  by  the  As- 
sembly, accepted  office  under  the  implied  acquiescence,  by  the 
Synods,  in  all  the  Assembly's  arrangements.  Nothing  was  said 
in  the  Assembly,  so  f^r  as  we  remember,  against  the  election  of 
the  incumbents,  with  one  exception.  No  protest  was  offered,  no  dis- 
satisfaction expressed.  And  yet  the  election  of  Professors,  which 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  transfer  to  the  Assembly,  is 
no  sooner  over,  than  the  Synods,  at  their  first  meeting,  openly  find 
fault  with  the  Seminary,  as  organized  by  the  Assembly.  If  the 
Professors  elect  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  their  brethren,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they 
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vould  not  have  aocepted  office.  Was  it  aHogether  courteous  thus 
to  proceed  against  them  ? 

We,  bj  no  means,  charge  the  Synods  with  an  intentional  act  of 
discourtesy.  Far  from  it.  We  have  great  confidence  in  our  Sy- 
nodical  brethren ;  but  we  believe  that  they  have  done  a  thing  which 
none  of  them,  if  elected  ProfesBors,  would  have  considered  equita- 
ble  and  proper. 

4.  A  more  suicidal  course  could  not  have  been  pursued  towards 
the  Seminary,  as  an  important  and  useful  institution  in  the  Church. 
Had  not  all  these  Synods  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  a  Semi- 
nary in  the  Northwest?  Did  they  not  themselves  originate  the 
plan, — ^the  Synods  of  Indiana  and  Cincinnati  taking  the  lead,  and 
working  most  industriously  to  secure  its  accomplishment,  through 
the  active  agency  of  distinguished  brethren,  whom  we  ourselves 
met  at  several  of  the  Synods  in  1856  ?  And  now  what  do  we  see  ? 
These  same  Synods  disowning  their  interest  in  the  Seminary,  and 
practically  withdrawing  all  efficient  co-operation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  Is  this  action  caleulated  to  build  up,  or  to  pull 
down,  an  institution,  deemed  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
Northwest  ?  We  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  our  brethren 
could  willingly  pursue  a  course  so  detrimental,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ  within  their  own  bounds. 

But  we  forbear  to  pursue  the  subject.  We  have  made  these  re- 
marks with  sorrow.  We  are  impartial  spectators,  as  we  think,  and 
uninfluenced  by  local  or  personal  predilections.  We  count  honoured 
friends  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  We  have  no  party  views  to 
gratify.  We  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  Seminary  in  the  Northwest«-«have  written  several  arti* 
eles  in  its  favour,  and  have  pursued  a  straightforward  course  in 
advancing  its  interests  under  all  circumstances.  We  still  hope  for 
the  best.  Providence  is  a  mighty  settler  t>f  controversies ;  and 
Grace  heals  personal  alienations.  We  look  forward  a  few  years; 
and  behold !  the  Northwest  Seminary  is  dmng  a  great  work  on  a 
great  scale !  Breaches  are  healed ;  brethren  see  eye  to  eye ;  largo 
numbers  of  students  are  pursuing  their  theological  studies;  and 
Ghod  is  glorified  in  the  peace,  unity,  and  prosperity  of  the  churches 
of  the  Northwest. 


SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY  ON  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE 

MINISTRY. 

.  Various  Synods  and  other  Judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  have  taken  action,  lately,  on  the  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  action  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  seems  to  us  to 
be  as  effectual  a  way  of  promoting  the  olgect  as  ^njAhai  we  have 
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^^Renohed^  Tfaat  in  view  of  the  inadequate -sapport  of  many  of 
the  ministers  ivithin  our  botinds,  this  Synod  enjoin  it  npon  the 
Presbyteries  to  take  order  directing  their  sessions  to  inquire  whether 
the  ministers  of  their  churches  receive  a  sufficient  temporal  mainte- 
nance, and  to  report  to  th»  Synod  at  its  next  meeting  what  they 
have  done,  together  with  the  result  of  their  inquiries.*' 

The  efficiency  of  this  action,  in  promoting  the  object  in  view, 
consists  in  these  particulars : — 

Firwt.  The  authority  of  the  higher  Judicatory  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  The  Presbyteries,  whose  organization  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  district,  often  shrink  from  the  full  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  pastors  within  their  bounds. 
The  injunction  of  the  Synod  renders  the  investigation  of  the  sub* 
ject  imperative*  No  true  or  false  delicacy  will  be  accepted  in 
jnstifioatitin  of  its  neglect. 

Secondly.  The  Presbyteries  are  the  proper  bodies  to  urge  upon 
the  Churches  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  The  Sessions  are 
under  their  direct  supervision,  and  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  instituting  inquiries  of  this  sort.  Although  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Churches  are  under  the  care  of  trustees,  who  sustain  no 
direct  relation  to  the  Presbyteries,  yet  the  object  can  be  reached 
through  the  influence  and  action  of  the  elders.  The  public  senti- 
SQent  of  the  congregation,  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  can  always  be 
aeeertained  by  a  conference  with  the  pastor  and  trustees,  or  by  a 
call  for  a  public  meeting  of  the  congregation.  The  elders  possess 
the  right  of  calling  the  congregation  together  to  consider  this 
matter ;  and  whenever  the  salary  of  the  pastor  is  deemed,  inade- 
quate, this  is  generally  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

The  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  in  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  were,  at  first,  disposed  to  recommend  the  Synod  to  take 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  require  the  Churches  to 
report  their  proceedings  directly  to  the  Synod.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion satisfied  them  that  the  easiest,  simplest,  most  ecclesiastical, 
and  most  efficient  way,  was  to  act  through  the  Presbyteries. 

Thirdly,  The  great  point  is  to  bring  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  ministry,  in  a  kind  and  authoritative  manner,  to  the  consciences 
of  the  church-members  and  pew-holders.  The  authority  of  the 
Synod  is  undoubtedly  more  weighty  than  of  the  Presbytery ;  but 
the  present  action  proposes  to  make  use  of  both  Synod  and  Pres- 
bytery ;  and  thus  no  Church  can  evade  the  investigation  of  the 
question,  or  fail  to  meet  its  just  responsibility.  If  tf  Presbytery 
omits  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  regard  to  any  of  its  Churches, 
whether  one  or  more,  its  proceedings  will  be  revised  by  Synod,  and 
remitted  for  correction. 

We  have,  therefore,  great  hope  that  the  action  of  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey  in  favour  of  the  better  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  which  was  overtured  for  consideration  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Elizabethtown,  will  result  in  important  benefits.    We  shall  keep 
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ottr  readers  informed  of  the  working  of  the  plan,  at  the  proper 
time.  In  the  meanwhile  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
OENBRAL  PRINCIPLSS  which  underlie  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

I.  God  has  ordained  that  the  Christian  ministry  be  daly  $up» 
ported.  They  who  preach  the  Gospel,  shall  live  by  the  GospeL 
What  was  a  part  of  moral  and  ceremonial  observance  under  the 
Old  Testament,  is  continued  as  duty  and  privilege  under  the  New. 
This  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  subject.  We  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it,  or  indeed  upon  any  of  the  principles  to  be  propounded. 

II.  The  more  a  minister  devotes  hinueff  to  Am  toorkf  the  more 
favour  he  will  gain  among  the  people,  even  in  temporal  things. 
An  earnest,  active,  self-denying  pastor,  who  labours  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  inspires  true  appreciation  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts 
of  his  congregation.  Providence  secures  its  ends  by  unseen  but 
appropriate  agencies.  What  power  is  there  in  the  activity  of  a 
faithful  pastor!  Will  God  allow  him  to  starve!  If,  for  some 
wise  reason,  such  a  servant  of  the  Lord  undergoes  for  a  period  the 
discipline  of  a  scanty  maintenance,  will  not  his  ministerial  fidelity 
re-act,  silently  but  surely  for  his  deliverance,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  ascended  King  ? 

III.  A  pastor's  temporal  support  depends  upon  the  piety  of  the 

Eeople.  When  the  ways  of  Zion  mourn,  the  cause  of  the  ministry 
mguishes.  At  such  periods,  sentiments  depreciating  its  character 
and  claims  will  come  into  vogue.  **  Why  should  he  have  more 
than  many  of  us  have?"  "Why  cannot  he  work  as  we  do?" 
Questions  like  these  indicate  a  low  state  of  religious  feeling.  A 
congregation  that  does  not  serve  the  Lord  with  zeal,  will  not  care 
much  for  His  ambassadors.  On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  active 
religious  life  in  a  congregation,  even  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
are  revived  with  prosperity. 

lY.  To  compel  a  minister  to  seek  additional  means  for  his  sup- 
port, damcyes  the  power  of  his  office.  Not  only  are  the  responsi- 
bilities .of  the  people  for  his  better  maintenance  ordinarily  relaxed 
to  a  corresponding  extent,  but  the  minister  is  in  danger  of  impair- 
ing the  purity  and  spirituality  of  his  character  by  worldly  schemes. 
Many  a  servant  of  Christ  has  bitterly  experienced  the  perils  of 
secular  employment.  Necessitated  to  resort  to  these  other  means 
of  support,  in  consequence  of  the  penuriousness  of  the  people,  both 
they  and  he  have  been  troubled  with  leanness  in  their  souls. 

y.  The  cultivation  of  benevolence^  outside  of  the  congregation, 
stimulates  pastoral  support.  Neglect  of  duty  on  one  point  endan* 
gers  its  discharge  on  all.  If  any  minister  thinks  of  bettering  the 
prospect  of  his  own  temporal  maintenance  by  discouraging  collec- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  the  thought  in- 
volves both  folly  and  guilt.  The  more  dismal  the  temporal  condition 
of  a  congregation,  the  less  can  it  afford  to  withdraw  within  itself. 
A  man  who,  if  left  to  his  own  thoughts  and  solitude,  would  become 
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a  hypochondriac,  is  made  a  healthful  and  influential  memher  of 
society  by  being  brooght  in  contact  with  genial  and  benevolent  in* 
flnences  and  exertions.  So  a  Church  that  is  stirred  up  to  assist  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  ^^  every  creature,"  will  necessarily  learn  to 
discharge  its  obligations  to  its  own  pastor. 

VI.  An  adequate  support  itnebpisstor  an<2  ^opZe  together.  The 
strength  of  a  social  bond  depencb  upon  the  heart  that  is  in  it. 
When  the  people  respond  to  the  claims  of  pastoral  service,  and 
show  their  affection  in  all  appropriate  and  dutiful  ways,  what  en* 
conragement  is  instilled  into  the  pastor's  mind,  imd  how  the  people 
are  refreshed,  and  knit  together  to  him  and  to  one  another,  with 
all  affection.  Ministers,  however  inadequately  supported,  com- 
monly show  great  forbearance,  and  their  delicacy  on  the  subject  is 
often  carried  to  excess.  Too  frequent  allusion  to  it  would  often 
alienate  the  congregation,  and  increase,  perhaps,  the  difficulty; 
but  where  both  parties  perform  their  reciprocal  duties,  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  interest  is  promoted,  and  the  relation  itself  becomes 
permanent^  instead  of  transient,  as  is  so  often  the  case. 

YII.  Faith  in  God  has  much  to  do  with  a  minister's  support. 
God  must  be  honoured  in  all  tho  aspects  of  the  ministerial  office, 
spiritual  or  temporal.  His  promises  are  not  given,  irrespective  of 
faith  and  prayer.  He  avenges  his  own  elect,  who  cry  unto  him  in 
earnest  dependence.  Providence  is  unto  his  control.  He  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  bands.  And  he  will  fulfil  his  promises  and 
his  ordinances,  according  to  the  honour  yielded  to  him  by  sincere 
and  lively  faith.  Oh,  what  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  answers, 
have  descended  upon  ministers  and  people,  in  all  ages,  who  have 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 

YIII.  The  eau%e  of  religion  is  connected  with  an  adequate  sup- 
port of  the  Ghristiaii  ministry,  directly  and  indirectly.  If  the 
Eeople  refuse  to  do  their  duty  to  the  servants  set  over  them  in  the 
lord,  can  they  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Are  not 
God's  promises  connected  with  the  use  of  means,  and  with  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  commands  ?  Let  not  the  people  deceive  them- 
selves into  the  idea  that  this  subject  possesses  simply  temporal 
bearings.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  of  true  reli>- 
gion  in  every  individual  church,  and  with  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  its  spiritual  bearings 
that  give  it  an  interest  beyond  the  price  of  houses,  and  farms,  and 
merchandise.  Its  relations  extend  to  the  edification  of  saints,  the 
salvation  of  the  perishing,  and  the  glory  of  God  throughout  eter- 
nity. Take  care,  then,  ye  who  love  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, that  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  be  in  accordance 
with  its  Divine  claims  and  your  own  providential  ability. 

IX.  SoTne  churches  are  not  in  a  position  to  sustain  the  ministry 
without  aid.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  implicate  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  the  weak  with  the  strong.  We  have  the  poor  always  with 
us  in  the  world, — ^poor  men  and  poor  churches.    Missions  must  be 
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supported  in  onr  own  and  in  heathen  lands*  Pririleged  are  the 
strong  to  help  the  weak* 

X.  It  is  the  duty  of  Church  Judicatories  to  superyise,  with  pions 
fidelity,  the  support  qfthe  OhriBtian  ministry.  There  has  been  too 
much  neglect  here.  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assem- 
blies have,  indeed,  acted  upon  the  subject  from  time  to  time.  And 
our  Board  of  Publication  has  published  Tracts.  But  what  we  lack 
is  quiet,  persererinff,  practical  working.  We  need  systematic 
attention.  Our  Judicatories  should  hold  fast  to  the  subject  till  a 
reform  is  effected,  and  the  people  realize,  as  they  should,  their 
scriptural  obligations  to  provide  an  adequate  support  for  those  who 
minister  to  them  in  spiritual  things. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  and  ungenerous,  in  closing  these  remarks, 
not  to  acknowledge  the  Christian  conduct  of  many  of  our  churches 
and  people,  all  over  the  land,  in  providing  for  the  suitable  main- 
tenance of  their  pastors.  May  Heaven's  reward  abide  upon  all 
such,  and  God*s  name  be  glorified  by  the  removal  of  all  reproach 
evervwhere ! 


lonsffiDlh   (K[iauglit8. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

I  BEG  you  to  consider,  that  each  one  of  you,  in  your  own  per- 
son, is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  these  three  gardens,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  and  every  day  and  every  hour  you  are 
dressing  and  keeping  them,  or  neglecting  to  do  so.  Remember, 
then, 

First.  That  you  must  plant  good  seed  there,  not  tares  ;  and  you 
must  plant  at  the  right  time.  Spring  is  the  right  time  for  most 
seeds.  It  would  be  vain  to  plant  them  in  the  winter.  And  so  there 
is  a  springtime  in  your  existence ;  and  that  is  youth.  In  this 
morning  of  life  then  sow  thy  seed.  And  be  sure  to  sow  good  seed ; 
the  good  seeds  of  knowledge,  such  as  you  will  find  in  the  book  of 
God.  You  will  pluck  no  precious  fruit  and  reap,  no  golden  grain 
in  after  years,  without  good  seed  in  the  soul,  any  more  than  in  the 
soil. 

Remember,  secondly,  that  you  must  stir  the  soil,  to  make  the 
seed  grow.  It  is  not  enough  to  sow  even  good  seed.  The  best 
seed  in  the  world  will  come  to  nought  without  culture.  You  must 
daily  dig  the  ground  by  hard  study ;  you  must  diligently  stir  the 
soil ;  that  is,  exercise  all  your  faculties  of  body,  mind,  and  heart. 

Remember,  thirdly,  that  you  must  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
grass.    You  may  have  good  ground,  good  seed,  and  do  hard  work; 
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but  if  jou  spare  the  weeds  and  grass  yoa  cannot  raise  a  good  crop. 
They  will  be  sure  to  eat  out  all  the  good  seed.  They  will  become 
the  masters  of  the  whole  plantation.  Now  the  weeds  and  grass 
are  such  as  these :  indolence,  sloth,  idleness,  self-indulgence,  fri- 
volity, selfishness,  all  bad  habits,  all  bad  passions,  all  false  senti- 
ments and  opinions. 

Remember,  fourthly,  that  you  must  let  in  freely  into  your  gar- 
den the  fresh  air,  the  genial  sunshine,  the  gentle  dews,  and  the 
soft  showers  of  heaven.  That  is,  feeling  your  dependence  upon 
God,  you  must  seek  those  influences  that  come  from  without,  and 
from  above.  Paul  may  plant,  Apollus  water,  but  God  only  giveth 
the  increase.  You  must  be  generous,  liberal,  pious,  patriotic.  You 
must  learn  to  live  for  others,  live  to  be  useful,  live  for  your  country 
and  for  God. 

You  must  not  fence  in  the  garden  of  your  soul  with  a  high  wall 
of  self-conceit,  ambition,  and  exclusiveness,  nor  overshadow  it  with 
a  thick  covering  of  pride,  covetousness,  and  misanthropy.  No 
good  fruit  ever  ripened  in  such  an  atmosphere,  under  such  an  in- 
closure,  any  more  than  under  a  upas-tree. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  Mammoth  Cave  ?  You  have  all  heard  of 
it.  What  would  you  think  to  see  a  man  carting  in  rich  soil  there, 
laboriously  digging  it,  laying  it  off  in  smooth  beds,  sowing  the  best 
seed  in  the  world  there,  and  then  going  in  daily  to  watch  for  a  crop 
in  the  shade  of  those  everlasting  walls  of  rock  ?  That  is  what  the 
young  man  is  doing,  whose  soul  is  pent  up  in  the  narrow  bounds  of 
self-conceit,  exclusiveness,  and  pride.  No,  my  young  friends,  that 
will  never  do.  Fling  away  selfishness,  fling  away  ambition.  ''Let 
all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's,  and 
truth's." 

Let  all  the  gentle  breezes  of  philanthropy  blow  into  the  garden 
of  your  soul,  let  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  common  humanity  and 
brotherhood  shine  full  upon  all  its  plants,  let  the  distilling  dews  of 
evening  and  morning  devotion,  and  all  the  refreshing  showers  of 
celestial  graoe,  descend  in  copious  effusion  there ;  and  thus  shall 
you  bear  fruit  that  both  God  and  man  shall  delight  in. 

Be  diligent,  be  faithful,  be  active,  ready  for  any  work.  Make 
the  most  of  life,  by  making  the  most  of  life's  young  springtime. 
'<  Learn  to  labour,  learn  to  wait."  Labour  as  with  heaven  in  sight; 
labour  and  study  as  hearing  God's  own  animating  voice  above,  ever 
crying  to  you,  "  Servant  of  God,  well  done  !" 

Then, 

"  Higher,  higher,  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  glory, 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  onr  country's  story  ; 
Happy  when  our  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  niio  falls. 

« Deeper,  deeper,  let  ua  toil  ^  GoO^lc 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge —  o 
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Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  higher  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

"  Onward,  onward,  will  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  daty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence  true  beauty ; 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth, 
Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

"  Nearer,  dearer,  bands  of  love 

Draw  our  souls  in  union, 
^  To  our  Father's  house  above, 
To  the  saint's  communion ; 
Thither  every  hope  ascend, 
There  may  all  our  labours  end«" 

L.  J.  H. 


CENTENNIAL  DISCOURSE  AT  TICONDEROGA.* 

[Concluded  from  page  522.] 

Thb  reverses  of  the  English  in  the  campaigns  of  Earope  and 
America  aroused  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  against  the  Min- 
istry. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  already  been  compelled  to 
resign,  and  the  great  William  Pitt  had  been  called  into  power,  first, 
for  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  and  now  again,  in  1757,  more  per- 
manently. New  energies  were  at  once  inspired  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  "  Great  Com- 
moner's'' sympathies  with  the  American  colonies  enabled  him  to 
summon  a  large  military  force  into  the  field.  Abercrombie  was 
already  in  America ;  but  Pitt  selected  Lord  Howe  as  the  virtual 
and  efficient  head  of  the  new  expedition  against  Grown  Point. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1758,  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  artillery,  set  out  from  the  head  of  Lake 
George  for  Ticonderoga,  in  nine  hundred  bateaux  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  whaleboats.! 

Arise,  arise,  Carillon !    Arise,  or  fall !     Thy  name  of  "  Chime" 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  author  of  this  Discourse,  being  accustomed  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  of  the  summer,  for  recreation,  at  Lake  George,  was  naturally  led  to  in- 
vestigate the  local  history  of  that  section  of  country.  Hence  this  Historical  Discourse, 
whose  military  aspect  is  out  of  the  line  of  his  general  pursuits.— C.  V.  R. 

f  Note  XI,  on  Abbbcbombxb's  Ezpbdztiov.  ^ 
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can  only  be  held  bj  the  chorus  of  artillery.  The  little  garrison  is 
on  the  alert.  On  July  Ist,  the  regiments  of  La  Reine,  Guyenne, 
and  Bearne  are  marched  up  to  the  Carrying  Place.  On  either  side 
of  the  Lower  Falls  are  posted  the  regiments  of  La  Sarre,  Royal 
Bousillon,  Languedoc,  and  the  first  battalion  of  Berri ;  whilst  at 
the  Fort  the  second  battalion  of  Berri  stands  on  guard.*  This  dis- 
position of  forces  was  not  made  with  any  serious  expectation  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  British,  but  with  a  view  to  impede 
their  march,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  disaster,  or  error,  inci- 
dent to  the  work  of  war. 

It  having  been  reported  that  the  British  intended  to  land  near 
Bald  Moantain,  or  perhaps  even  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  by 
the  way  of  Trout  Brook  Valley,  two  detachments  of  volunteers, 
commanded  by  Captains  Tr&p^zet  and  Germaine,  were  sent,  on  the 
5th,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  oppose,  or  harass, 
the  disembarkment  in  that  direction.! 

The  immense  armament,  however,  faltered  not  at  the  bay  or  the 
precipice,  but  rowed  on  towards  the  outlet,  somewhat  uncertain 
about  the  exact  point  of  landing,  until  finally  the  ^*  Burnt  Camp" 
is  selected.^  Some  of  the  boats  passed  through  the  reedy  shal- 
lows ;  some  stopped  at  their  edge ;  some  rounded  the  little  island 
in  the  present  steamboat  channel,  and  some  continued  through  the 
ehute  to  the  Carrying  Place.§  The  French  fired  a  few  volleys,  at 
the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards, — too  far  to  do  execution, — and 
then  retired  to  their  position  at  the  Lower  Falls.|| 

Abercrombie's  host  effected  a  landing  without  loss.  The  gallant 
HowB  leaped  ashore  in  the  name  of  ^'  England  and  King  George;" 
a  true  representative  of  people  and  monarch,  and  the  very  embo- 
diment of  the  spirit  of  a  military  expedition.  The  troops,  after 
being  drawn  up  in  military  order,  marched  in  the  early  afternoon, 
in  four  parallel^  divisions,  on  the  left  of  the  outlet,  towards  the 
fort.  Lord  Howe  headed  the  advanced  column  of  the  right  centre. 
The  sounding  waterfall  was  a  scout  more  unerring  than  a  Mohawk, 
to  give  the  general  direction ;  but  the  line  of  march  which  had  been 
adopted  could  not  be  preserved  amidst  the  entanglements  of  the 
aboriginal  forests,  and  the  columns  fall  upon  each  other  in  some 
disorder.  At  this  juncture,  when  about  halC-way  to  the  Lower 
Falls,  Howe's  column,  after  crossing  Trout  Brook,'*''''  immediately 

*  N.  Y.  CoL  Doa,  X,  721, 737.  See  Notb  XII,  ov  thb  Miutabt  Matsbial  or 
TUB  Old  Fbbhoh  Wab. 

t  X,  722,  738.  X  X,  728. 

§  A  New  York  re^i^iment,  and  a  part  of  the  Jerseys,  landed  at  the  same  time,  near 
the  French  camp.     X,  734. 

11  X,  734. 

t  So  Eniick  in  his  history,  III,  252.  The  official  despatch  of  the  French  says, 
"  The  regulars  in  the  centre  and  the  provincials  in  the  flaak."     X,  716. 

**  Trout  Brook  is  called  in  the  French  despatches, "  Bernes  River,''  "fierneU  River," 
«Ml«Birney,"ontheMmepage.    X,  738.  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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encountered  hostile  troops,  wandering  on  the  opposite  hill,*  and 
apparently  uncertain  as  to  their  course.  Thej  are  the  detachments 
of  Tr^p^zet,  which,  having  seen  the  first  division  of  three  hundred 
bateaux  pass  Bald  Mountain,  intended  to  oppose  their  landing,  or 
at  least  prevent  themselves  from  being  cut  off  from  their  own  army  ;t 
but,  losing  their  way  in  the  forests,  they  were  now  seeking  their  camp, 
perplexed  and  bewildered.  A  conflict  immediately  ensued.  Nearly 
two  hundred  French  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners ;  a  few  only  es- 
caped, by  wading  through  the  rapids  to  the  large  island,  and  thence 
to  the  Falls.|  But  alas T  among  the  eight  of  the  British  slain,  Lord 
Howe,  the  army's  hope,  lay  dead  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  Near 
the  moaning  waters  of  the  reluctant  brook,  he  ended  his  life-cam> 
paign.  A  thousand  men  on  that  day,  and  there,  were  less  than 
one !  Numbers  vanish  to  cypher,  in  problems  of  war.  The  living 
Howe,  at  the  crisis  of  Tioonderoga,  was  a  host,  and  a  host's  leader 
to  victory ;  his  corpse  in  the  camp  gave  the  mute  watchword  of 
coming  woe.  The  army  retreated  with  their  fallen  hero,  to  spend 
the  night  in  a  vigil  of  tears ;  whilst  Nature,  with  uninterrupted 
glory,  imaged  her  stars  and  her  mountains  in  the  quiet  lake, — 
quiet  on  that  calm  July  night  as  death  itself,  and  bright  as  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection. § 

The  work  of  war  must  go  on.  On  the  7th,  Lieut.-Colonel  Brad- 
street  marched,  about  noon,  with  6000  men,||  to  take  possession  of 
the  saw-mill ;  but  the  enemy,  on  their  retreat,  had  burnt  it  and 
destroyed  the  bridge.  Colonel  Bradstreet  secured  the  position, 
and  reconstructed  the  bridge.  The  whole  army  took  up  their 
quarters  there  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Engineer  Matthew  Clerk,  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  intrenchments;  and  "  on  his  report  that 
the  works  could  be  carried,  if  attacked  before  they  were  finished,  it 
was  agreed  to  storm  them  that  day."Tf  The  attack  was  begun  under 
the  folds  of  brave  banners,  and  with  drums  and  bugles  that  had 
often  sounded  victory.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  "  the  intrench- 
ments were  not  only  much  stronger  than  had  been  represented,  and 
the  breastworks  at  least  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  but  that  the 
ground  before  them  was  covered  with  felled  trees,  whose  branches 
pointed  outwards,  and  obstructed  the  advance  of  the  troopv^.**  On, 
Battalion  of  Royal  Americans !  On,  regiments  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey !  On,  brave  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
and  English  veterans  of  King  George  !  "Forward"  was  the  morn- 
ing watchword  of  that  day  of  blood. 

♦  X,  735.  t  X,  735.  J  X,  722. 

§  NoTi  XIII.    On  Lokd  Howe,  amj>  the  localitt  of  his  death. 

I  X,  722.  See  also,  «*  A  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,"  by  Dr.  James 
Searing,  of  Long  Island,  a  Surgeon  in  one  of  the  Regiments;  contained  in  the  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  1847,''  pp.  112-117. 

IT  Abeicrombie,  X,  726.  *»  lb.  727.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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^Fev,  few  shall  part  when  many  meet, 

The  turf  shall  be  their  windiog  sheeti 
And  every  sod  beneath  their  feet, 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre." 

Fearfully  well  had  Montcalm  made  his  preparations.  Earth  and 
limber  are  choice  materials  in  military  defence.  Bitches  and 
embankments,  felled  trees  and  redoubts,  supply  formidable  places 
of  shelter  to  brave  men,  resolved  to  do  or  die.  Three  thousand 
soldiers  had  been,  for  two  days,  woodcutters,  diggers,  and  wheelbar- 
rowers ;  and  on  the  third  day,  they  stand  with  burnished  guns  to 
defend  their  works.  The  battalion  of  La  Sarre  occupies  the  left, 
towards  the  outlet ;  Royal  Bousillon  is  in  the  centre ;  and  6ay- 
enne  on  the  extreme  right.  Intermediate  between  the  left  and 
centre,  lay  Languedoc  and  Berri,  and  between  the  centre  and 
right,  La  Beine  and  Bearne.  Bourlamaque  commanded  on  the 
left ;  De  Levi  on  the  right ;  Montcalm  in  the  centre,  and  every- 
where.* 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  action,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
English  to  enfilade  the  intrenchments  in  reverse,  by  some  pieces 
af  artillery  floated  down  the  river  on  two  rafts,  which  had  been 
constructed  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  soon 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  one  of  the  rafts  was  sunk.f  This 
disaster  compelled  the  retreat  of  other  barges  which  the  English 
had  caused  to  advance,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  left  of  the  enemy 
during  the  battle4 

The  attack  embraced  four  points  along  the  line  of  the  intrench- 
ments, which  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Never  did  sol- 
diers fight  more  bravely,  or  at  greater  disadvantage.  The  severest 
onset  was  against  the  French  right  on  the  Lake  Ohamplain  side. 
Here  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  English  grenadiers  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  advanced  close  upon  the  abattis.§  But 
valor,  in  front  of  entangling  intrenchments,  and  concealed  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  was  on  that  day  in  vain.||  Falling  back  to 
attack  the  centre  once  more,  they  were  again  repulsed;  the  banners 
of  Royal  Rousillon  defied  the  storm.  After  another  ineffectual 
effort  on  the  French  left,  which  was  protected  by  La  Sarre,  the 
English  and  Americans  retreated  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  1400  men  wounded,  and  over  500  killed.^  Among 
the  latter,  was  the  engineer.  Clerk,  who  had  advised  the  attack 
without  sufiBcient  reconnoissance. 

Some  remarkable  providences  connect  themselves  with  Aber- 
crombie's  expedition.     1.  In  the  first  place  must  be  noted,  the 

•  X,  737.  t  X.  735,  740;  also  Dr.  Searing,  116. 

X  Momcahn,  X.  728,  746,  749.  J  X.  747. 

jl  The  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  to  form  the  abatis,  left  an  open  space,  in 
front  of  th«  French  lines,  of  about  350  feet ;  so  that,  while  the  French  were  con- 
cealed behind  the  intrenchments,  the  English  were  in  full  view. 

IT  See  Montcalm's  Report  of  the  Battle,  X.  737,  73S,  739.  Also  X,  748,  in  a  letter 
to  Yaudreuii.  ^^ 
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inflnence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Howe.  In  consequence  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe, the  army  returned,  on  the  second  day,  to  the  landing; 
whereas,  if  they  had  marched  on,  they  would  have  found  the  lines 
of  intrenchment  just  begun,  and  unable  to  arrest  their  progress.* 
2.  There  was,  virtually,  no  commanding  officer.  Abercrombie 
himself  remained  at  the  saw-mill ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  been 
a  sawyer  as  a  general.  Was  it  not  remarkable  that  no  head  could 
be  found  to  direct  sixteen  thousand  men  ?t  3*  In  the  third 
place,  the  energies  of  the  provincial  troops  were  not  fully  brought 
out  on  the  occasion.  Abercrombie,  like  Braddock,  had  a  contempt 
of  the  colonists,  and  had  depreciated  them  ever  since  he  assumed 
the  command.];  Putnam  and  Stark  were  on  the  field,  but  nothing 
is  heard  of  them.  The  total  number  of  killed  was  576,  and  of 
these  only  92  were  provincials ;  of  the  1421  wounded,  only  261 
were  provincials.  The  regulars  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  in  con- 
sequence of  Abercrombie's  prejudices.  4.  Another  providence  was 
the  entire  absence  of  Indians  among  the  French.§  Six  hundred 
warriors  arrived  only  five  days  after  the  engagement.  ||  Had  these 
been  present  in  the  first  conflict,  at  Lord  Howe's  death,  hundreds 
of  the  British  and  Americans  would  have  fallen,  entangled  in  the 
woods.^  Or  could  these  savage  warriors  have  been  present  to  pur- 
sue Abercrombie's  disorganized  soldiers,  as  they  fled  back  to  their 
camp  on  Lake  George,  what  additional  slaughter  would  have  defiled 
that  terrible  day  !** 

The  English,  still  fourteen  thousand  strong,  fled  before  thirty- 
five  hundred  French  and  Canadians.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  whole  army  re-embarked  in  their  bateaux  up  Lake  George, 
eighty  boats  being  filled  with  the  wounded,tt  and  reached  their  en- 
campment, at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  same  night.^t 

Thus,  the  fourth  military  lesson  taught  at  Ticonderoga,  during 
the  Old  French  War,  was,  Numbbrs,  without  a  head,  perish 

BBFORB  THB  POWER  OF  A  WELL-ORaANIZBD  BAND. 

The  defeat  of  Abercrombie§§  operated,  like  all  reverses  in  a  good 

*  Montcalm  says :  "  On  the  7th,  the  entire  anny  was  employed  at  the  works  and 
abatiss  roughly  prepared  on  the  previous  night  by  the  2d  battalion  of  Berri."   X,  738. 

t  The  official  account  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a  single  officer,  during  the 
battle.    X,  725,  726.    Bradstreet  and  Clerk  had  been  mentioned  previously. 

1  Bancroft,  III,  340. 

§  Doreii  says,  "  There  was  not  a  single  one  of  them."     X,  745. 

P  On  the  13th  of  July. 

if  **  I  am  certain,  had  the  enemy  three  or  (bur  hundred  Indians  with  them  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  this  rencounter,  they  would  have  beaten  us  and  driven  ua  to  our  bateaux." 
X,  735. 

**  Montcalm  writes:  "  What  a  day  for  France,  if  I  had  had  only  two  hnndred  In- 
dians to  let  loose  at  the  close  of  the  action."    X,  749. 

tt  X,  740. 

^  Dr.  Searing  says:  '^  July  9th.  The  principal  part  of  the  bateaux  arrived  at  Fort 
William  Henry  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  again  encainjpi^"  New  York 
Hist  Proceedings,  1847,  p.  1 17.  Di,^ti,ed  by  GoOQIc 

§§  ^0TB  X,  IV^.    On  Abbborombie'b  Defeat,  and  the  Fkench  ueeiP 
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cause,  among  the  brave,  in  inspiring  the  resolution  that,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  must  be  done.  Fort  Carillon  ought  to  fall,  and  it  must 
fall.  Canada  ought  to  be  conquered,  and  it  must  be  conquered. 
The  old  purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  Canada  was  thus  estab- 
lished with  crowning  energy  in  the  minds  of  the  British  rulers  and 
of  the  American  people.  "No  talk  of  peace,"  writes  Vaudreuil, 
Governor  of  Canada ;  "on  the  contrary,. the  English  will  absolutely 
have  Canada,  and  are  to  attack  it  at  various  points."* 

Three  expeditions  were  organized  in  1759,  whose  destiny  was 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  One  division  of  the  British  forces  was  to 
sail  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Wolfe ;  the  main 
branch  of  the  army  was  to  pass  through  Lake  George,  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  Crown  Point,  under  General  Amherst,  who  had  conducted 
the  successful  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  the  preceding  year, 
and  who  had  succeeded  General  Abercrombie  in  the  command; 
and  a  third,  under  Prideaux,  was  to  co-operate  with  the  other  two, 
after  capturing  Fort  Niagara,  by  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  through 
Lake  Ontario. 

Montcalm  early  foresaw  the  triumph  of  the  English.  Writing 
to  Marshal  de  Belle  Isle,  on  April  12th,  1759,  he  remarks :  "  Ca- 
nada will  be  taken  this  campaign,  and  assuredly  during  the  next, 
if  there  be  not  some  unforeseen  good  luck,  or  a  powerful  diversion 
by  sea  against  the  English  colonies,  or  some  gross  blunders  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy."t  Again,  he  said,  "  If  the  war  continue,  Ca- 
nada will  belong  to  the  English,  perhaps  this  very  campaign,  or  the 
next. "J    France  had  neglected  to  reinforce  her  crippled  regiments. 

The  large  armament,  collected  under  Lord  Amherst,  took  the 
usual  route  to  Albany,  Fort  Edward,  and  Lake  George.  A  fort, 
called  Fort  George,  waa  built  by  Amherst  lingering  at  the  head  of 
the  lake.§  After  the  usual  waste  of  time,  the  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  12,000  men,  with  artillery  and  stores,  set  out  in  boats  on 
the  2l8tof  Jaly.  A  landing  was  effected  without  opposition  at  the 
point,  ahove  the  present  landing,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.|| 
The  advantage  of  this  route  to  the  fort  consisted  in  its  soon  joining 
the  well-travelled  road  from  the  carrying-place  to  the  lower  falls, 
without  risking  opposition  at  landing.  The  point  itself  formed  a 
bay,  where  the  army  could  disembark  without  molestation.  The 
march  to  the  lower  falls  was  soon  made.  On  crossing  over  to  the 
French  lines  of  intrenchment,  so  fatal  in  1758,  they  were  found  to 
be  abandoned.  Many  a  soldier  remembered  the  military  tragedy, 
enacted  there  the  preceding  year,  and  cast  looks  of  mysterious 
scrutiny  at  the  rude  works  so  victoriously  defended. 

Montcalm  no  longer  commanded  on  the  promontory  of  Ticonde- 
roga.     The  severer  exigencies  of  the  campaign  had  summoned  him 

*  X,  947.  t  lb.  960.  J  lb.  962. 

§  Mant'8  History,  p.  207. 

B  So  laid  down  upon  the  English  map.  The  point  is  touih  of  the  steamboat  land- 
ing, and  is  easily  recognized. 

VOL,  IX.  KO.  12.  36 
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to  Quebec,  to  resist  the  movements  of  the  gallant  Wolfe.  The 
regiments  of  La  Sarre,  Languedoc,  Bearne,  Cayenne,  and  royal 
Rousillon,  which  once  stood  conquerors  behind  those  intrenchments, 
were  now  afar  off  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  garrison  in  the 
fort,  never  large,  was  reduced  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Per- 
haps a  repetition  of  last  years'  indiscretion  might  yet  win  a  victory 
from  the  fort,  like  that  gained  at  the  intrenchments.  Alas,  for  the 
French  !  Abercrombie  was  in  England.  Amherst  was  a  different 
ofScer.  Although  he  commanded  12,000  men  against  500,  he  was 
not  to  be  ensnared  before  fortifications.  Accordingly,  he  com- 
menced, in  approved  military  style,  to  dig  trenches,  run  parallels, 
and  establish  batteries.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  works  were 
ready.  Two  batteries*  were  to  be  opened  against  the  fort  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  ;t  but  Burlemaque,  the  French  commander, 
foreseeing  its  doom,  had  already  abandoned  it  in  the  night,  demo- 
lishing a  part  of  the  walls,  and  drawing  off  his  forces  to  Crown 
Point.  On  the  following  day,  July  27th,  Amherst  took  possession 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  King  George. 

For  the  first  time,  an  English  army  stood  upon  the  fine  old  pro- 
montory of  Ticonderoga.  A  grand  scene  of  mountain  and.  of  kke 
greeted  the  soldiers.  There,  arose  Mount  Defiance,  inactive  in 
the  war,  yet  towering  in  strength  above  Carillon,  overlooking  the 
joy  of  the  conquerors.  From  its  eminence,  as  yet  unnamed  and  un- 
occupied. Mount  Independence  smiled  upon  the  change  of  dynasty. 
Opening  in  the  distance,  lay  the  great  lake,  which  had  borne  so 
many  boisterous  expeditions  of  war,  now  placid  in  the  sammer 
sun,  and  exciting  admiration  as  when  Champlain's  eye  first  rested 
upon  its  bosom  of  beauty.  And  there,  amidst  the  glories  of  the 
scene,  stood  up  the  rude  fort  of  Carillon,  full  of  pluck  and  war, 
with  its  four  bastions  guarding  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  its 
banner,  tattered  by  many  a  wind,  left  floating  over  the  ramparts, 
to  be  pulled  down  by  other  hands  than  those  which  had  strung 
it  up. 

The  victory  had  been  won  at  last,  without  a  battle.  Never  had 
an  English  cannon  been  fired  against  Carillon ;  never  had  the  fort 
discharged  its  guns  against  an  assailing  foe.  Called  into  life 
against  William  Henry,  it  had  survived  its  vanquished  enemy,  and 
had  rallied  at  its  advanced  lines  a  gallant  army  to  win  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  victories  ever  achieved  in  America.  But  the  time 
of  its  own  doom  had  come  !  Behold  !  the  English  flag  now  waves 
its  royal  folds  over  its  shattered  ramparts  ;  the  drums  beat  ^^  God 
save  the  King  ;"  the  French  lilies,  trodden  beneath  strange  feet, 
give  incense  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  sound 
aloud  to  either  lake  the  final  triumph  of  1759.     Thus  Carillon 

•  Holtnes^s  American  Annals,  II,  233. 

f  AmheriCi  Official  Report,  is  the  only  document  I  have  seen,  whioh  clearly  gives 
the  date  of  the  occupation  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  British  and  American  forces. 
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yielded  up  its  name ;  and  England,  in  the  place  of  France,  occu- 
pied the  promontory  of  Tioonderoga ! 

The  fifth  military  lesson,  taught  at  Tioonderoga  in  the  old 
French  war,  was,  Pbovidbncb  shafjss  thb  bnd,  rou^b  hbw  it 

BOW  WB  MAT, 

RBYOLUTIONARY  BVBNT8. 

The  FOURTH  SERIES  of  historical  events  at  Tioonderoga,  relates 
to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Although  these  events 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  times  now  commemorated,  yet  the 
interval  between  them  is  so  short  and  the  events  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  Tioonderoga,  that  a  brief  reference  to  them  is 
demanded  by  the  occasion. 

Peace  between  England  and  France  was  concluded  in  1763, 
Questions  of  Colonial  policy  had  already  risen,  on  which  different 
opinions  were  held  by  the  King's  ministers  and  the  Colonies.*  In 
the  agitation  which  prevailed,  a  speedy  rupture  was  foreseen. 
Blood  was  spilt  at  Concord  and  Lexington  in  April,  1775.  What 
can  now  resist  the  tide-wave  of  the  American  Revolution  ? 

The  dawn  of  a  May  morning,  in  1775,  found  Ethan  Allen  and 
eighty-two  sons  of  New  England  inside  of  Fort  Tioonderoga, 
waking  up  the  British  soldiers  by  loud  defiant  huzzas.  Allen 
himself  then  knocked  on  the  commanding  ofGicer's  door  with  the 
strong  fists  of  a  Yermonter;  and  when  De  La  Place  made  his 
appearance  in  the  unmilitary  undress  of  night  clothes,  the  impetu- 
ous victor  shook  his  sword  over  his  head,  and  exacted  an  immediate 
surrender  "in  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.'' 
The  astonished  officer  obeyed  the  peculiar  and  resistless  summons ; 
and  Tioonderoga  became  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  of  American 
victories.f 

Seth  Warner,  two  days  after,  captured  Crown  Point. 

The  peculiarities  of  Arnold's  daring  exploit  consisted  partly  in 
the  authority  under  which  it  was  executed,  which  was  not  that  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  or  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  but  of 
the  Oovernor  and  Council  of  the  "  land  of  steady  habits."  Con- 
necticut also  furnished  the  funds.  2.  The  deed  was  performed 
fourteen  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  3.  It 
was  executed  with  great  skill  and  bravery.  Although  numbers 
were  on  Allen's  side,  all  the  contingencies  were  against  him ;  and 
few  men  could  have  succeeded  as  he  did.  4.  The  event  inspired 
the  Colonies  with  hope  and  self-reliance.  Indeed,  few  recorded 
exploits  excite  more  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  mirth,  than  Ethan 
Allen's  at  Tioonderoga. 

I  need  not  detain  you  by  reciting  how  Burgoyne  recaptured 

*  Among  the  membera  of  Parlinment,  who  uniformly  voted  against  the  American 
cause,  was  the  very  Abercrombie  who  bad  disgraced  England  and  her  Colonies,  in 
1757,  at  the  French  lines,  and  in  the  flight  to  the  camp  on  Lake  George. — Bancroft, 
IV.  t  ^OT*  ^VI. — On  Ethah  Allsn'8  Captubb  or  Tiooitdbboqa. 
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Ticonderoga,  in  1777,  first  by  gaining  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
and  cutting  off  the  commanication  with  Lake  George ;  then  by 
conveying  cannon  to  the  top  of  Mount  Defiance,  where  the  holes, 
drilled  in  the  rocks  (as  some  think,  to  keep  the  artillery  in  poaition), 
are  still  visible,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  old  block-house.  You 
all  know  how  St.  Clair,  perceiving  his  certain  doom,  evacuated  the 
fort,  which  was  recovered  on  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  again 
captured  by  the  British  in  1780,  and  given  up  at  the  close  of  the 


war, 


* 


These  revolutionary  incidents  arise  to  our  view,  like  distant 
points  of  an  attractive  landscape,  although  outside  of  the  range  of 
special  observation. 

Our  present  commemoration  is  with  the  old  French  war ;  and  to 
that  we  now  come  back,  at  the  summons  of  1759,  to  meditate  upon 
some  of  its  lessons. 

CENTENNIAL  LESSONS. 

The  sounds  of  war,  echoing  with  centennial  reverberation  over 
the  passes  of  Ticonderoga,  suggest  moral  and  historical  reflections. 

I.  What  a  contrast  between  these  times  of  peace  and 
THOSE  TIMES  OF  WAR  I  Ticonderoga  has  been  the  graveyard  of 
many  a  soldier.  Its  sod  has  been  crimsoned  with  human  blood, 
like  the  red  hue  of  the  forest  now  pervading  the  autumnal  land- 
scape. Scenes  of  terror  have  been  enacted  here.  Up  and  down 
Lake  George,  tides  of  woe  have  been  stirred  by  war  upon  its  rocky 
shores.  Oh,  War !  with  laurel-entwined  brow,  thy  hand  grasps 
for  vengeance ;  thy  heart  burns  with  wrath  !  The  visible  impress 
of  an  awful  presence  still  abides  in  Ticonderoga.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  fort  are  the  emblems  of  the  fierce  old  times,  when  men  sought 
for  blood  as  the  thirsty  deer  laps  the  fresh  water  of  the  brook. 
All  hail.  Peace  !  sent  of  God  to  bless  the  new  century  !  The  pro- 
montory no  more  resounds  with  warwhoops ;  Celts  and  Saxons 
pursue  no  more  their  stratagems  of  death.  The  contrasts  of  peace 
elevate  the  century  that  is,  above  the,  century  that  was. 

II.  The  various  military  events  enacted  at  Ticonderoga  in 
former  years,  declare  the  magnitude  of  the  object  before  the 
TWO  CONTENDING  PARTIES.  It  was  to  Settle  not  only  the  bounda- 
ries of  kingdoms,  but  the  dominion  of  religion,  of  language,  and  of 
race  ;  not  merely  for  a  State,  but  for  a  Continent.  Shall  France 
rule  in  America  ?  Shall  the  Papacy  triumph  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  Shall  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  be  the  language  and 
literature  prevalent  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies  ?  These  were 
the  great  questions  put  and  answered  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
discussed  in  the  conflicts  on  the  Monongahela,  at  Ticonderoga,  and 

*  Note  XVII.— On  Mounts  Hopb,  Defiance,  and  Indbpendknob. 
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in  Quebec.  Higher  far  than  elements  in  the  extension  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  House  of  Bourbon  or  of  Hanover,  were  the  plans  of 
statesmen,  the  deeds  of  warriors,  the  blood  of  armies.  Interwoven 
among  the  incidents  of  campaigns  were  issues  far-reaching  and 
transcendent.  New  England  especially  was  alive  with  the  activity 
of  religious  thoughts  and  feelings.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  pro<» 
phetic  sense  of  the  coming  destiny.  Her  ministers  preached  and 
laboured  for  the  success  of  the  Protestant  arms ;  chaplains  attended 
her  soldiers,  on  distant  encampments ;  and  religion,  more  than 
liberty,  animated  ,  her  public  spirit  through  the  trying  scenes  of 
these  old  campaigns.  Not  less  earnest  were  Jesuit  priests  and 
.  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  a  war,  upon  whose  events  hung  the 
missions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  and  the  progress  of  the 
ancient  religion  throughout  the  vast  boundaries  of  the  Western 
World.  The  old  French  war  was  emphatically  a  war  of  religion.* 
In  this  respect^  it  possessed  a  moral  grandeur  above  that  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  contests  at  Ticonderoga  were  for  an 
open  Bible  and  a  free  conscience.  Our  Puritan  fathers,  like  the 
Israelites,  went  to  the  battle-field  for  their  inheritance ;  and  al- 
though the  campaigns  were  often  projected  by  worldly  o£Scers,  and 
fought  by  thoughtless  soldiers,  yet  was  religion  the  great  issue  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  and  remembered  at  the  family  altars  and  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  New  England  and  New  York.  Mothers  pressed 
their  children  in  faith  to  their  hearts,  and  prayed  for  the  success 
of  Johnson,  and  Abercrombie,  and  Amherst,  and  Putnam  and 
Stark ;  and  far-seeing  clergymen  and  statesmen  beheld,  in  every 
victory  of  liberty,  the  triumphs  of  Christianity. 

in.  The  conflicts  at  Ticonderoga  contributed  to  the  acqui- 
siTiON  of  Canada  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  According  to 
the  measure  of  their  success,  the  military  actions  of  the  region  had 
a  bearing  upon  the  final  triumph.  The  war  was  begun,  on  the  part 
of  England,  with  the  simple  aim  of  resisting  French  encroachments, 
and  of  maintaining  her  own  rights  of  territory.  There  were  not 
wanting,  indeed,  public  men,  both  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
who  maintained,  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  the  only  solid  foundation  of  peace.f  But  this  object 
did  not  enter  into  the  aims  of  English  statesmen  until  Pitt  came 
into  power.  And  it  has  been  said  that,  even  as  late  as  the  autumn 
of  1758,  England  would  have  been  content  to  make  a  treaty,  leav- 
ing Canada  to  France,  provided  the  latter  power  would  have  agreed 
to  give  to  England  her  boundaries  in  Acadia,  on  the  New  York 
frontiers,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.;};     However  that 

*  The  old  French  war  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America  was^  properly^ 
the  last  of  the  religious  wars. 

f  '*  Canada,  my  lord,"  wrote  a  distinguished  New  Yorker  in  1757,  **  Canada  mnst 
be  demolished— -dc/enda  eH  Carthago — or  we  are  undone." — Review  of  Military 
Operations,  p.  143.  J  Entick's  History.     "^ 
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may  be,  it  is  certain  that  every  victory,  which  weakened  the  power 
of  France,  engaged  England  to  claim  Canada.  The  expeditions 
of  1759  openly  aimed  at  its  conquest.  The  taking  of  Ticonde* 
roga  was  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  success.  Amherst  had  been 
expected  to  press  forward  with  the  main  army,  and  join  Wolfe 
before  Quebec.  Instead  of  building  a  fort  at  Lake  George,  and 
repairing  and  enlarging  the  one  at  Ticonderoga,  and  establishing 
a  new  one  at  Crown  Point,  which  was  the  most  northern  position 
he  reached,  he  ought  to  have  pushed  his  way  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  stood  with  Wolfe  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham.  Wolfe 
succeeded  merely  by  one  of  those  providental  interpositions,  which 
sometimes  crown  the  daring  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Montreal  fell  in 
the  following  year ;  and  Canada  became  English  after  the  long 
toils  and  conflicts  of  the  Old  French  War,  in  which  Ticonderoga 
bore  so  important  a  part.  Canada  being  conquered,  the  dominion 
of  France  in  America  necessarily  terminated  at  «the  end  of  the 
war ;  and  the  whole  country,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  slight 
exception,  reverted  to  England.* 

IV.   Another  centennial  reflection  is,  that  strong   military 

POSITIONS  OFTEN  BECOME  WEAK  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Ticonderoga  possessed  strength  in  its  original  configuration,  by  its 
command  over  the  passes  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hud- 
son. In  the  early  state  of  the  frontier,  no  military  position  in 
northern  New  York  equalled  it  in  importance.  Its  strength  was 
greatest,  however,  relatively  to  the  times.  The  engineering  skill 
of  the  Old  French  War  did  not  venture  to  seize  the  overhanging 
mountain  near  at  hand  ;t  nor  could  the  ordinary  artillery,  used  in 
the  western  wilderness,  assail  with  sure  efiect  at  such  distance. 
Modern  warfare  seeks  new  military  positions,  and  necessitates 
new  centres  of  attack  and  defence.  The  frontier  itself  has,  also, 
been  removed  far  off*.  So  that  Ticonderoga  has  lost  much  of  its 
importance;  like  a  man  outliving  his  usefulness,  or  whose  influence 
has  been  overshadowed  by  a  change  of  circumstances.  Providence 
sets  up  one  place  and  puts  down  another,  in  the  ever  progressive 
movements  of  its  sovereign  ordinations. 

y.  The  saorifices  in  the  Old  French  War,  scarcely  less 
than  those  of  the  Revolution,  led  on  to  the  contest  for  inde- 
pendence. 

War  always  demands  sacrifices ;  sacrifices  of  time,  of  resources, 
of  industry,  of  comforts,  of  human  life.  New  England  freely  con- 
tributed of  them  all  in  both  wars.  So  did  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  other  colonies.  The  people  became  inured  to  self- 
denial  and  suffering,  and  fought  their  way  up  in  spirit  and  power 

•  Note  XVIIL— On  the  CoNoviiT  o»  Cavada. 

t  It  does  not  appear  to  me  clear  that  Montcalm  himself  regarded  the  moantain 
as  available  in  reducing  the  fortification.     Certainly,  the  English  did  not.    ^' 
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to  national  independence.  Not  more  certainly  is  Mount  Defiance 
included  in  the  same  landscape  with  Mount  Independence  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Champlain,  than  do  the  batde-fields  of  the  French 
war  stand  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  the  American  Kevolution. 
The  interval  that  separated  the  two  wars  was  short — only  twelve 
or  thirteen  years ;  and  that  interval  was  marked  by  political  agi- 
tations, which  may  be  said  to  have  kept  the  watchfires  burning.* 
The  men  who  had  defended  themselves  against  French  encroach- 
ments, were  not  the  men  to  submit  to  English  aggression.  Truer 
ideas  of  liberty  had  been  evolved  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  French 
war,  and  a  stronger  reliance  had  been  nurtured  in  provincial  prowess. 
Ticonderoga  was  one  of  the  military  academies,  where  were  trained 
the  generals  and  soldiers  for  the  Revolution.  As  Lake  George 
flows  into  Lake  Champlain  by  the  connecting  pathway  of  a  narrow 
stream,  so  the  Old  French  War,  after  a  brief  interval,  found  its 
natural  outlet  into  the  expanding  course  of  American  Liberty. 

VI.  The  true  defences  of  a  country  consist,  not  in  its  forts, 

BUT  IN  THB  HEARTS  AND^BNERQIBS  OF  THB  PBOPLB.      Unless  a  fort 

occupies  a  commanding  military  position,  extremely  difficult  to  as- 
sault successfully,  it  invites  preparations  for  its  destruction,  and  it 
is  sure  to  fall  before  an  active  foe.  How  far  Forts  William  Henry 
and  Carillon  accomplished  any  important  result  that  was  not  equally 
within  the  reach  of  military  expeditions,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  decide. 
Sir  William  Johnson,  after  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  was  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed against  Ticonderoga,  although  unprotected  at  that  time  by  a 
fortification.  And  it  is  certain  that  Fort  William  Henry  was  not 
of  any  great  service  during  the  war.  Indeed,  its  unmilitary  posi- 
tion, and  the  unprotected  state  of  its  defences,  invited  its  memo- 
rable doom  of  blood.  Ticonderoga  was  undoubtedly  of  more  use 
to  the  French  than  was  William  Henry  to  the  English.  Yet  there 
was  no  power  in  Ticonderoga  to  arrest  Amherst  in  1759,  or  Bur- 
goyne  in  1777.  Burgoyne  easily  captured  the  fort  from  its  natural 
point  of  attack  ;  but  his  own  army  was  as  easily  captured  after  he 
had  rashly  advanced  into  the  territory  of  a  people  resolute  to  defend 
their  country  and  their  homes.  Without  denying  the  utility,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  fortifications  among  the  resources  of  war, 
and  without  depreciating  the  ancient  power  of  these  little  fortresses 
on  the  Northern  frontier,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  true 
defences  of  a  country  against  an  invading  foe  consist  in  the  intelli- 
gence, the  virtue,  the  hardihood,  and  the  skill  in  arms,  of  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  land. 

YIL  A  word  may  be  said  in  commemoration  of  thb  grbat  mbn, 

WHO  HAVB  MOVED  AMONG  THB  PASSES  OF  TlCONDBROGA. 

•  The  year  1763,  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  between  £nj(land  and  France  was 
signed,  was  the  very  year  in  which  Samuel  Otis  delivered  in  Boston  his  celebrated 
speech,  which  opened  the  campaign  of  the  American  Revolution.  ^ 
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At  the  head  of  the  illustrioas,  stands  Ghamplain.  Animated 
by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  left  his  Normandj  home  for  the  seas, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Quebec,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  lake 
of  the  Iroquois  and  of  Ticonderoga.  If  a  monument  should  ever 
be  erected  on  the  promontory,  in  honour  of  its  great  men  and  its 
great  events,  the  name  of  Ghamplain  ought  to  be  upon  it,  with  an 
arquebus  engraved  as  the  fit  memorial  of  his  presence,  in  1609. 

Among  the  Iroquois,  who  often  ambushed  here,  was  Hendrick, 
the  great  Mohawk  chief.  There  is  a  recorded  notice  of  one  of  his 
excursions  against  the  Ganadians,  in  1747.'*'  With  his  people,  he 
often  importuned  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  organise  an  expe- 
dition to  attack  Grown  Point. f  Let  the  name  of  Hendrick  be  upon 
the  Ticonderoga  monument,  in  commemoration  of  the  Iroquois 
owners  of  the  soil,  with  a  bow  and  tomahawk  for  a  memorial. 

Montcalm  is  forever  associated  with  Garillon.  The  two  great 
exploits  that  made  him  the  hero  of  Lake  George,  were  the  de- 
struction of  Fort  William  Henry  at  its  south  side,  in  1757,  and 
the  repulse  of  Abercrombie  on  the  north  side,  in  1758.  Let  a 
sword,  with  its  handle  entwined  with  lilies,  be  the  emblem  of  the 
heroic  Frenchman. 

Lord  Hows,  young  and  chivalrous  and  beloved,  died  a  military 
death  in  the  overarching  forests  of  Ticonderoga*  A  wreath  of 
laurel  is  his  appropriate  monumental  remembrancer. 

Amherst,  the  tardy  and  the  watchful,  the  ''slow  but  sure"  of 
generals,  has  a  title  to  a  place  on  the  monument,  as  the  eapturer 
of  Garillon.  The  arms  of  our  mother  England  should  be  inscribed 
with  his  name. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  daring,  dashing  Yermonter,  performed  a  deed 
of  valour  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  de- 
mands a  patriotic  commemoration.  Let  his  name  be  engraved  in 
old  Roman  letters,  with  a  representation  of  the  stars  and  stripes ! 

Other  great  men,  as  the  Schuylers,  Putnam,  Stark,  Pomeroy, 
Burgoyne,  St.  Glair,  &c.,  were  well  known  here ;  but  the  preceding 
names  may  be  a  sufficient  and  proper  selection  from  them  all. 

Gitizens  of  Ticonderoga !  shall  not  1859  make  the  contribution 
of  a  monument  in  memory  of  1759  ?  There  is  no  finer  or  fitter 
place  in  the  world  for  an  historical  shaft.  On  an  elevated  and 
memorable  plateau,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  olden  time,  in  sight  of 
grand  and  towering  mountains,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful 
lake.  Nature  pleads  with  History  for  a  memorial.  Let  not  a  monu- 
ment be  denied  on  such  a  site,  for  such  names,  and  for  such  deeds, 
at  th^  beginning  of  a  new  century,  which  rekindles  afresh  memories 
that  can  never  die  !| 

yill.  The  last  thought,  suggested  by  the  occasion,  is  the  Gbn- 
tury's  Gall. 

*  Hendrick  or  "  mnte  Head,'  a  great  Moliawk  Chief,  who  had  made  an  attack  on 
our  seitlements,  last  war.  X,  323.     Also  VI,  343.  t  ^'^  ^46. 

X  NoTB  XIX.    On  a  mokument  at  TicoiiDEBoaA. 
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The  roll  has  often  been  beaten  by  the  dram  in  Fort  Carillon, 
and  in  its  saccessor  fort,  Ticonderoga ;  sounding  its  notes  ivith  the 
morning  sun,  and  arousing  the  camp  to  duty  and  to  toil.  To-day, 
the  new  Century  beats  the  reveille !  Its  awakening  strains  call 
to  thoughts  of  the  past  and  of  the  future !  Methinks,  I  hear  the 
solemn  sounds  from  the  band  of  a  hundred  years,  coming  down  to 
the  armies  of  the  living  generation,  over  the  graves  of  millions 
sleeping  in  the  camp  of  death. 

The  advent  of  the  new  century  demands  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  ancestral  deeds.  The  work,  done  by  the  men  of  olden  time, 
was  great  in  its  passing  benefits,  but  greatest  in  its  progressive  good. 
What  an  inheritance  of  unnumbered  blessings,  personal,  social,  and 
religious,  has  been  bequeathed  by  our  ancestors,  whose  character 
18  stamped  armorially  upon  all  their  gifts  !  Those  men  are  ours 
by  country-right  and  history-right ;  ours  by  the  consecration  of 
doing  and  suffering  and  dying.  At  the  incoming  of  1859,  Grati- 
tude cherishes  the  virtue  and  the  valour  of  past  generations. 

The  century's  call  announces  the  futtire  destiny  of  our  country* 
With  prophetic  trumpet  in  hand,  the  new  century  points  to  the 
coming  greatness  and  influence  of  America  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  elements  tendered  by  local  history  for  the  calcula- 
tion, evolve  a  problem  of  vast  magnitude.  At  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga, thirteen  States  and  two  millions  of  inhabitants  were  the 
sum  of  our  national  power ;  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  thirty- 
three  States,  with  as  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  rise  up  in  the 
name  of  American  progress.  In  1759,  the  Empire  State  was 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness,  north  and  west  of  Albany ;  in 
1859,  its  fields  and  valleys,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  Erie, 
are  robed  with  the  vegetation  of  abounding  harvests ;  and  the 
eighty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  have  swelled  to  three  millions, 
or  one-third  more  than  were  in  the  whole  country  a  century  ago. 
Who  can  foretell  the  future  progress,  resources,  and  greatness  of 
America  ? 

"  Oh,  fair  young  mother !  ou  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies, 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleets 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet.*' 

The  century's  call  is  to  GOD,  above  all  and  beyond  all.  He 
created  the  majestic  mountains  around  about  Ticonderoga,  its  sweet 
valley,  and  glorious  lakes,  and  notable  promontory.  In  his  holy 
Providence,  He  has  overruled  all  the  wars  of  Indians,  and  of 
Frenchmen,  and  of  Englishmen,  to  the  advancement  of  Americans. 
To  God  alone  belongs  the  glory  of  giving  Liberty  and  Protestantism 
to  these  United  States.  Often  has  He  interposed,  in  dark  times 
of  trial,  to  restore  our  fallen  fortunes.  In  1757,  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  Fort  William  Henry,  France  reigned  triumphant 
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over  our  entire  Northern  and  Western  frontiers;  and  in  1758,  when 
Abererombie's  army  was  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter  at  the  Ti- 
conderoga  lines,  onr  father's  God  brought  forth  for  the  American 
cause,  victory  out  of  deep  disaster.  During  the  intervening  cen- 
tury, His  goodness  has  marked  out  our  way  with  clouds  of  direc- 
tion and  with  fiery  pillars  of  defence.  Throughout  two  other  wars 
our  country  has  been  conducted  in  safety  and  honour.  Plenty  fills 
the  land.  Revivals  of  religion  animate  the  churches.  Power 
dwells  safely  with  the  people.  Institutions  of  learning  and  religion 
nurture  the  young.  Peace  smiles  upon  our  inheritance.  ^'  Ye  are 
blessed  of  the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth."  Lift  up  your 
hearts  to  Him  in  the  thoughts  of  centennial  commemoration.  Let 
Ticonderoga  give  praise  for  the  events  which  have  wrought  great- 
ness into  its  own  history,  and  which  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 

Every  occurrence,  on  whatever  scale,  brings  glory  to  God. 
Time  daily  worships  Him  at  the  altar  of  Providence.  Ages  bend 
before  Him  in  adoration.  Centuries,  as  they  sweep  by  on  their 
wings  of  majestic  flight,  veil  their  faces  before  His  throne. 

The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  Hark  !  The  reveille  of  eter- 
nity is  marshalling  the  nations  for  their  last  review.  Mountains, 
and  lakes,  and  skies  are  folded  away,  like  tents,  forever.     Thb 

PROMONTORT  OF  TIME  IS  NO  MORE  ! 


36enim  anb  Critityra. 


Ths  Book  of  thb  Twxlvs  Minor  Prophets.  Translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
with  a  Commentary,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Ilxegetical,  by  £.  Hbndkrsox,  D.D. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  Professor  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
New  York :  John  Wiley.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  &  Co.     1860. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  an  eminent  biblical  scbolar,  of  the  Independent 
Church  in  England,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Professor  in  the  Theological 
School  at  Highbury.  In  his  early  youth,  he  had  been  taught  the  trade, 
first  of  a  watchmaker^  and  then  of  a  shoemaker.  His  experience  as 
a  Christian  minister  and  a  missionary,  was  a  varied  one.  God  led 
him  in  paths  that  he  knew  not,  and  honoured  him  with  learning  and 
with  suffering.  He  performed  missionary  labor  in  Iceland,  Denmark, 
and  Russia.  He  travelled  also  in  Asia,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and  wrote  various  accounts  of  his  journeyings,  in  books  and 
magazines. 

Dr.  Henderson's  biblical  researches  are  numerous  and  able.  In  1840, 
he  published  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Isaiah ;  in  1851,  on  Jeremiah; 
and  in  1855,  on  Ezekiel.  He  also  published  Notes  on  Daniel,  besides 
the  present  volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     He  was  a  profound  scholar, 
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and  was  well  versed  in  quite  a  number  of  languages,  ancient  and  modem. 
His  great  defect  as  a  commentator,  is  in  his  persistent  refusal  to  give  any 
other  interpretation  to  historical  passages  than  the  one  demanded  bj  the 
immediate  local  application.  He  limits  all  prophetic  declarations  to  par- 
ticular events ;  and  denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  enlarged  or 
double  interpretation.  He  would  not,  and*could  not  be  moved  from  what 
he  himself  calls  'Uhe  plain,  simple,  grammatical,  and  natural  species  of 
interpretation."  In  this  respect,  he  carried  his  prejudices  entirely  too 
far,  and  thus  was  often  compelled  to  be  restricted  to  low  views  of  Divine 
truth. 

Dr.  Henderson's  Commentaries  are  rich  in  wholesome  and  true  exposition. 
His  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  will  probably  be  more  pppular 
than  any  of  his  writings.  The  volume  is  more  needed ;  its  interpretations 
are  condensed;  and  they  are  generally  evangelical.  Our  good  friend  Mr. 
Draper,  who  obtained  permission  from  Dr.  Henderson,  when  living,  to 
issue  this  improved  edition,  has  rendered  a  true  service  to  the  literary  and 
religious  world,  in  sending  out  this  valuable  volume. 


The  Histoby  akd  Habits  or  Animals,  with  special  reference  to  Animals  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  those  mentioned  in  Scriptare.  By  Pbtbb  Walkbb. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1859. 

Every  well-contrived  attempt  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  natural  his-, 
tory,  in  any  of  its  departments,  deserves  the  favour  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Walker's  book  exhibits  love  for  his  subject,  attention  to  the  progress 
of  science,  and  a  careful  condensation  of  the  general  knowledge  relating 
to  the  animals  of  our  continent,  and  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
volume  deserves  a  place  in  our  Sabbath-school  libraries  and  in  our  home 
libraries.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  engravings ;  and  is  altogether 
a  useful  and  creditable  performance.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Walker,  whose 
industrious  habits  are  well  known  in  the  department  of  the  '^  Home  and 
Foreign  Record,"  and  other  publications,  will  continue  to  devote  whatever 
leisure  time  may  be  at  his  command,  to  the  production  of  useful  works 
for  the  rising  generation. 

Mbmoib  op  thb  Riv.  James  Macqbegob,  D.D.,  Missionary  to  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 
With  Notices  of  the  Colonization  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  America.  By 
his  Krandson,  Rev.  GiOBOB  Pattbbson.    Philadelphia:  Joseph  M.  Wilson.  1859. 

This  memoir  contains  biographical  and  historical  matter  of  great  inte- 
rest. It  illustrates  the  life  of  a  good  man,  by  a  judicious  exhibition  of 
his  self-denying  and  useful  labours  in  a  field  of  destitution  and  of  promise. 
Dr.  Macgregor  was  a  precious  servant  of  Christ ;  and  the  seed  sown  by 
him  not  only  bears  present  fruit,  but  its  garnerings  will  doubtless  appear 
greatest  on  the  "  resurrection  morn." 


Rbmaihs  or  THB  Rbv.  Jambs  Maoobbgob,  B.I).    Edited  by  his  grandson,  Rev. 
Gbobob  Pattbbson.    Philadelphia :  Joseph  M.  Wilson.     1859. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Macgregor  are  worthy  of  preservation.  Among 
them  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  Baptism.  To  his  friends  in  particular, 
and  to  all  lovers  of  sound  theology  in  Canada,  this  volume  will  be  wel- 
comed with  peculiar  interest.  "^ 
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H18TORT  OF  THB  First  Pbbbbttbriak  Church,  Trbhtoh,  N.  J.    Bjr  the  Rer.  Johb 
Hall,  D.D.,  Pasior.     New  York :  C.  Scribnet.     1859. 

No  history  of  an  individual  chnrch  has  probably  been  more  thoronghly 
written  than  this  one.  Dr.  Hall  has  explored  all  the  original  sources  of 
information,  has  investigated  the  general  as  well  as  local  history,  and  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  8ubjcT;t  the  earnest  spirit  and  power  of  historical 
scholarship  and  pastoral  zeal.  The  work  is  the  fruit  of  great  labour  and 
perseverance.  To  every  pastor,  we  say,  Go  and  do  thou  likewise — ^if  you 
can. 

H18TORT  OF  Indbfbndbnob  Hall,  from  the  Earliest  Period  (o  the  Present  Time.   By 
D.  W.  Bbuslb.    Philadelphia :  James  Challen  &  Son.     1859. 

Independence  Hall  is  a  great  rallying-place  of  patriotic  associations. 
Every  one  who  comes  to  Philadelphia  goes  to  see  it.  Here  is  a  book, 
full  of  information  about  its  men,  and  its  events,  and  its  thinffs,  for  there 
are  a  good  many  relics  there  of  the  olden  time.  The  Independence  Hall 
book  is  a  good  idea,  well  carried  out.  We  thank  Mr.  Belisle  and  the 
Messrs.  Challen  for  this  memorial  of  liberty. 


Chbistianitt  and  thb  Civil  Laws  :  a  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  Jahbs  A.  Ltoh,  D.D., 

of  Columbus,  Miss. 

Da.  Lyon  ably  discusses  in  this  Sermon,  or  Lecture,  the  duties  we  owe 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  State.  The  circumstances  which  called  out  the 
Lecture  are  historical,  and  worthy  of  a  record.  The  following  is  a  part  of 
Dr.  Lyon's  "  Introduction  :" — 

''About  the  20th  of  March  last,  some  half  dozen  of  the  supposed  pirated 
Africans,  that  had  been  smuggled  into  the  country  by  the  '  Wanderer,' 
were  brought  within  the  hearing  of  the  church  bells  of  Columbus  and 
offered  for  sale.  This  excited  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  The  author  of  this  Lecture,  fearing  that  some  his  friends,  being 
uninformed  of  the  true  moral  character  of  the  act,  might  be  tempted  to 
become  a  party  in  the  crime  of  those  who  offered  them  for  sale,  by  pur- 
chase, thereby  involving  themselves  in  difQculty  and  disgrace,  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  putting  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  especially  young  men  for  whom  he  feels  the  deepest  interest,  on  their 
guard  against  such  temptation.  This  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  at  a 
public  and  promiscuous  meeting  of  the  citizens,  assembled  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture on  morals  and  manners  in  general ;  at  the  close  of  which,  there  being 
ample  time,  the  people  were  requested,  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  wealthy  planters,  to  remain  seated  ;  and  the  author,  being  invited  to 
speak,  gave  utterance  to  the  indignation  the  people  felt  at  being  thus  in- 
sulted by  the  aforesaid  violators  of  law  who  presumed  that  the  high-toned, 
moral,  and  intelligent  people  of  Columbus  could  be  tempted  to  become  a 
party  with  them  in  their  high  crime.  These  sentiments,  however  accor- 
dant with  the  \iiews  of  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens,  as  evinced  by  the 
significant  and  creditable  fact  that  the  aforesaid  bold  violator  of  law  made 
no  sale  of  his  smuggled  property  in  this  place,  were  nevertheless  not  en- 
tirely without  opposition  sufficient  to  create  a  little  excitement.  This  led 
the  author  to  give  notice  in  his  pulpit  that  he  would,  on  the  following 
Sabbath  afternoon,  deliver  a  lecture  on  <  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  Civil 
Laws.'  This  announcement  brought  the  excitement  to  its  acme  on  the 
part  of  the  few  that  we  shall  term  the  Opposition,  '  some/  as  the  ancient 
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EpheMftDS  in  Fanl's  day,  '  crying  one  thing  and  some  another  ;'  amongst 
which  ^  confusion,'  it  was  said,  that  the  author  had  transcended  his  duty 
in  warning  his  friends  against  becoming  parties  in  the  aforesaid  high 
crimes,  that  it  was  intermeddling  with  things  that  did  not  belong  to  his 
calling !  Others  admitted  that  the  thing  itself,  that  is,  the  warning  of 
men  against  the  commission  of  crimo  and  great  sins,  was  not  so  very  much 
out  of  the  line  of  a  clergyman's  duty,  but  that  the  time  and  place  of  doing 
it  was  exceptionable ;  that  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  should  not  speak 
again gt  sin  and  vice  in  the  streets  and  markets,  but  should  remain  silent 
until,  invested  with  gown  and  bands,  he  gets  into  the  pulpit !  These  and 
similar  criticisms,  gave  occasion  to  the  author  to  preface  his  Lecture  with 
the  following  preliminary  remarks,  viz.  :" — [necessarily  omitted. — Ed.] 


.    NORTHWESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Institution  had  a  pleasant  meeting,  dur- 
ing which  much  important  business  was  transacted,  from  the  25th  to  the 
27th  Oct.     The  following  may  be  noted  as  items  of  public  interest. 

1.  The  Inauguration. — The  exercises  commenced  on  Tuesday  evening, 
with  the  delivery  of  an  appropriate  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown, 
B.D. ;  the  actual  induction  of  the  four  Professors  was  then  effected  by 
their  subscribing  the  pledge,  followed  by  prayer,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wilson,  gave  the  charge.  On  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Drs.  Rice  and  Lord  gave  their  inaugural  addresses,  and  in 
the  evening  Drs.  Halsey  and  Scott  theirs.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  addresses  were  of  a  high  order.  They,  with  the  also  excellent 
charge  and  sermon,  were  requested  for  publication  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Esecutive  Committee  reported  the  offer,  by  Messrs.  Ogden, 
Sheffield,  and  others,  of  twenty  acres  within  the  city  limits ;  and  by 
Messrs.  Lill  and  Diversey  of  five  acres  adjoining,  and  just  without  the 
corporation,  as  a  site  for  the  Seminary.  The  tract  lies  on  the  north  side, 
perhaps  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  and  not  more  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  termination 
of  the  Clark  Street  horse  railroad.  It  is  considered  worth  now  ^50,000. 
Tho  conditions  of  the  gift  were  liberal  and  satisfactory.  The  Board  there- 
fore accepted,  with  thanks  to  the  donors,  and  requested  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  once  to  take  out  proper  conveyances. 

3.  The  Board  was  further  notified  that  the  Seminary  opened  at  the 
time  appointed,  September  14th,  with  ten  students,  to  which  number  two 
more  were  shortly  added.  A  commodious  building,  with  elegantly  fur- 
nished apartments  for  forty  students,  and  good  lecture-rooms,  and  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  has  been  obtained  for  the  first  year,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  through  the  liberality  of  an  anonymous  gentleman. 

4.  The  Committee  also  reported  that  H.  K.  Corning,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  had,  through  Dr.  Lord,  one  of  the  Professors,  offered  at  least  $1500, 
to  be  drawn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Professor,  towards  founding  a  library ; 
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and  that  our  Board  of  Pablication  had  generousl j  given  a  fall  set  of  their 
valuable  publications.  Suitable  minutes  were  adopted,  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  to  both  these  parties ;  and  copiesi  subeeribed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  them.  It  was 
resolved,  too,  to  call  the  department  of  the  library — ^filled  with  the  fruits 
of  Mr.  Coming's  generosity — "  The  Coming  Library.'* 

5.  A  similar  minute  of  thanks  was  adopted  in  view  of  the  munificent 
donation  of  $100,000  by  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Esq.,  to  the  Endowment 
FuDd,  the  first  instalment  of  which,  $25,000,  it  is  understood  he  has  paid 
to  the  Trustees,  though  not  due  until  next  September ;  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  first  Professorship  be  called  '<  The  Qyrus  H,  McCormick 
PfofesgorMp  of  Theology** 

The  session  will  this  year  close  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May;  but 
hereafter  will,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  by-laws,  open  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  September,  and  close  on  the  first  Thursday  of  April  in  each 
year. 

The  esteemed  agents — the  Rev.  R.  P.  Farris  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Spring — 
seem  to  be  meeting  with  much  success,  having  in  about  six  weeks  of 
service,  and  at  only  a  few  points,  obtained  some  $15,000  in  notes,  for 
general  parposes,  besides  one  scholarship  of  $2500,  pledged  by  a  ruling 
elder  and  his  son,  in  the  First  Church,  Peoria. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  in  the  North 
Church,  Chicago,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  May, 
1860. 

John  M.  Farris,  Secretary. 


Ctie  dDlii  '^tar. 


[From  «Th6  Central  Presbyterian,  of  1857."] 

There  are  few  minds  that  do  not  feel  somewhat  tinged  with  sadness  at 
the  melancholy  indications  that  mark  the  dying  year.  However  immersed 
in  business,  or  whirled  along  the  giddy  circlings  of  folly,  yet,  unless  com- 
pletely encased  in  stupidity,  or  hardened  in  crime,  they  will  feel  a  shade 
of  saddened  reflection  steal  over  the  spirit,  when  the  earth  prepares  herself 
to  be  wrapped  in  her  wintry  winding  sheet,  and  laid  in  her  yearly  grave. 
There  is  a  quick  and  beautiful  sympathy  with  nature  in  the  soul,  by  which 
we  rejoice  when  she  rejoices  in  the  glad  sunshine  and  bright  sky  of  her 
season  of  vernal  greenness  and  beauty,  and  are  sad  and  thonght&l  when 
all  the  glories  of  leaf  and  of  flower  depart,  when  the  chilly  and  moaning 
winds  sweep  mournfully  over  the  fields  like  the  dirge  of  the  dying  year, 
when  the  dry  and  faded  leaves  fall  slowly  rustling  to  the  earth,  or  whirl  in 
the  eddies  of  the  circling  blast,  when  the  earth  grows  sombre  and  sad  in  its 
livery,  and  the  skies  become  dark  and  lowering,  and  all  nature  seems 
slowly  tending  to  the  lonely  repose  and  stem  dominion  of  the  season  of 
frost  and  wintry  desolation.  At  such  a  time  the  reflective  mind  is 
thronged  with  images  of  sad  and  melancholy  beauty.  Thoughts  too  deep 
and  dim  for  utterance  pass  over  the  spirit,  like  the  flitting  shadows  of  an 
autumnal  day,  and  we  remember  sadly  that  this  is  a  mournful  emblem  of 
human  life.     Our  feelings  of  saddened  thoughtfulness  grow  deeper,  when 
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we  come  to  staDcL  beside  the  grave  of  the  dying  year.  We  remember,  as 
its  sands  are  wasting  away,  that  it  is  gone,  and  gone  forever.  Its  spring- 
time of  flowers  and  green  fields  and  bine  skies,  has  passed  away  like  a 
beautiful  dream.  Its  summer  boars  of  bright  clouds  and  golden  fruits 
have  perished.  Its  glories  and  beauties  have  all  departed  forever  from 
the  earth.  Its  hours  of  sunny  joy  and  festivity,  its  seasons  of  friendly 
intercourse  and  hallowed  communion  of  souls,  and  its  times  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  affection,  of  spiritual  enjoyment  and  improvement,  its 
Sabbaths  and  hours  of  prayer,  are  all  fled,  to  return  no  more  forever. 
Empires,  worlds,  could  not  purchase  a  moment  of  its  time. 

Nor  are  they  fled  alone.  Many  a  high  hope,  and  many  a  golden  pro- 
miso  are  lying  in  the  same  deep  and  silent  grave.  Many  a  sweet  and 
joyous  babe,  whose  cherub  smile  and  winning  ways  entwined  around  it 
the  strongest  love  of  the  human  heart,  has  closed  its  young  eye  on  a  world 
of  sorrow,  and  faded,  like  a  sunset  cloud,  into  heaven.  Many  a  gay  and 
giddy  youth,  whose  heart  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment and  festivity,  before  whose  ardent  eye  danced  years  of  coming  plea- 
sure, in  long  perspective,  has  exchanged  the  banqueting  hall  for  the  coffin, 
the  robes  of  fashion  and  splendour  for  the  shroud  and  the  pall,  and  the 
thronging  crowds  of  the  living  for  the  solitary  dwelling-place  of  the  dead. 
Many  a  heart  fired  with  ambition,  pressing  eagerly  forward  to  write  ano- 
ther name  on  the  bright  scroll  of  distinction,  has  ceased  to  throb  or  glow, 
in  the  pulseless  and  voiceless  grave.  The  strong  arm  has  been  unstrung, 
the  bright  eye  has  been  quenched,  and  the  fair  and  noble  form  has  been 
laid  in  the  last  resting-place  of  man.  The  mother  and  wife  have  been 
taken  from  the  bright  circle  that  hallowed  the  homestead,  and  left  sad 
and  riven  hearts  to  weep  over  her  loss.  The  father  has  been  struck  down 
in  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  and  left  a  lone  and  widowed  one,  with  no- 
thing to  bind  her  to  earth  but  her  helpless  and  orphaned  babes.  The 
friend,  the  brother,  the  sister,  the  child,  who,  but  a  short  year  ago,  had 
''  their  way  with  the  multitude,  the  living  tide  of  men/'  who  lived  and 
spoke  and  acted  as  we  do,  mingled  with  us  in  the  social  circle,  the  public 
assembly,  or  the  private  walk,  are  now  sleeping  calmly  in  the  silent  habi- 
tations of  the  unreturning  dead.  The  warm  heart  has  ceased  to  throb, 
the  bright  eye  has  grown  dim  and  glassy,  the  gray  hairs  of  age  and  the 
flowing  locks  of  youth  have  all  alike  been  laid  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

How  many  plans  of  distinction,  improvement,  or  pleasure,  have  been 
frustrated  ?  How  many  visions  have  vanished  into  thin  air  ?  How  many 
hopes,  bright  and  blooming,  have  been  nipped  by  the  untimely  frost,  and 
lie,  like  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves  of  autumn,  along  the  pathway  of  me- 
mory. Ambition  has  ended  its  fiery  career  in  choking  failure  and  bitter 
neglect,  or  in  the  roar  and  crash  and  madness  of  the  bloody  field  of  death. 
Affection,  disappointed  in  the  object  of  its  choice,  deceived  in  the  heart 
on  which  it  bad  built  the  fondest  hopes,  pierced  by  the  stay  on  which  it 
leaned,  has  recoiled  upon  itself,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  chilled  and  re- 
jected love.  Affliction'  has  counted  its  weary  hours  in  the  chamber  of 
disease,  the  hovel  of  poverty,  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  bit- 
terness of  oppression  ;  and  has  looked  and  longed  for  a  deliverance,  until 
the  eye  grew  dim  with  weary  watching  and  scalding  tears,  but  the  closing 
and  opening  year  find  it  still  the  victim  of  the  bitter  sickness  of  hope 
long  deferred. 

Sad  and  gloomy  as  may  have  been  the  natural  results  of  the  year  just 
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ending,  its  moral  and  spiritual  results  have  been  still  more  calculated  to 
call  forth  sober  reflection.  Who  can  estimate  the  sins  that  during  its 
hours  have  been  registered  in  the  great  book  of  God's  remembrance? 
Who  can  reckon  the  vain  and  frivolous  thoughts,  and  the  corrupt  and 
grasping  desires  that  have  trooped  through  the  minds  of  earth's  thousand 
millions ;  the  words  of  folly,  of  anger,  of  harshness,  or  of  detraction  that 
have  fallen  from  their  lips,  and  the  acts  of  positive  crime,  or  the  omis- 
sions of  positive  duty  that  are  chargable  upon  them  ?  When  we  remember 
the  crimes  of  our  entire  world  that  have  risen  up  before  Ood  during  the 
hours  of  this  year,  the  untold  millions  of  its  iniquities  that  have  gone 
reeking  with  the  foulest  and  rankest  iniquity  to  heaven ;  how  dark  must 
be  the  register  of  these  circling  days?  If  to  this  we  add  that  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  our  race  have  ended  their  state  of  trial  and  gone  to  that 
changeless  condition  where  he  that  is  filthy  is  filthy  still,  a  vast  majority 
of  them  ignorant  of  'Uhe  only  name  given  under  heaven  and  among  men, 
by  which  we  can  be  saved,"  its  moral  results  become  tinged  with  a  still 
deeper  hue  of  sadness,  and  swell  to  a  still  vaster  importance.  And  the 
feeling  of  gloom  that  comes  over  us  like  a  wintry  cloud,  as  we  prepare 
to  lay  this  year  in  the  tomb  of  centuries,  to  slumber  until  it  shall  be.  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  at  tho  judgment  bar,  is  a  feeling  that  is  most  appro- 
priate to  our  position.  We  feel  how  fleeting  are  our  years,  how  soon  they 
have  passed,  how  few  have  been  their  valuable  results,  and  we  are  ready  to 
join  with  the  Prophet  leader  of  Israel,  in  the  high  and  melancholy  breathings 
of  his  manly  spirit  in  that  beautiful  Psalm,  that  utters  at  once  the  requiem 
and  the  epitaph  of  the  departed  year — "  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told." 

But  the  year  has  had  its  sunshine  as  well  as  its  shade,  its  smiles  and 
joys  as  well  as  its  tears  and  sorrows,  and  we  should  also  write  on  our 
memorial  stone,  <<  hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us."  It  has  been  a 
season  of  crowded  blessing  from  God,  as  well  as  of  crowded  sin  from  man. 

On  each  of  us  individually  the  year  has  dropped  blessings  from  above, 
all  along  its  hours  and  moments.  Life,  health,  prosperity,  peace,  the 
unbroken  family  circle,  the  merry  laugh  of  childhood,  the  radiant  brow 
of  youth,  the  undimmed  eye  of  age,  the  ruddy  light  of  the  unquenched 
fire  on  the  hearth,  and  the  rich  music  of  sweet  voices  in  the  homestead, 
all  these  have  been  ours,  and  are  so  still.  And  even  if  a  shadow  has 
fallen  on  the  hearth,  it  has  only  darkened  the  lights  of  earth  to  brighten 
those  of  heaven,  and  to  make  the  home  above  more  attractively  beautiful, 
by  transferring  to  it  the  loveliest  things  of  the  home  below.  Let  us  then 
strive  to  '<  forget  not  all  His  benefits,"  for  the  year  has  been  full  of  them. 

Let  us  examine  how  we  have  met  these  tokens  of  kindness  from  above. 
God  has  given  much  to  us,  how  much  have  we  given  to  Him  ?  We  have 
bestowed  much  time  and  money  on  our  own  families,  how  much  have  we 
on  His  ?     What  portion  of  our  income  have  we  given  to  Him  ? 

During  the  coming  year,  some  of  the  eyes  now  tracing  these  lines,  shall 
dose  m  death.  Will  they  open  in  Life  ?  They  shall  cease  to  look  on 
the  things  of  earth,  will  they  look  on  the  things  of  heaven  ?  Let  us  each 
press  this  thought  on  our  own  hearts,  and  set  our  houses  in  order.  Let 
us  enter  this  year,  as  if  it  were  our  last,  and  then  whether  it  be  or  not, 
we  shall  close  it  with  tho  greater  joy.  If  we  enter  it  as  sincere  and  believ- 
ing Christians,  our  next  New  Year  may  be  where  there  are  no  sad  memo- 
ries, no  wintry  skies,  no  faded  leaves,  no  chilling  winds,  but  the  bright, 
unfading  loveliness  of  that  better  country,  that  is  far,  far  away. 
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